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PEEFACE. 


RETURNING  from  o,  mental  voyage,  not  merely  round  the  world, 
but  among  all  peoples,  tlio  author  may  porhaps  be  permitted  to 
say,  tbat  if  any  oonatderablo  portion  of  tlio  pk-asiiru  and  iiHtruction  lie 
has  derived  from  it  may  be  shared  by  his  roodors,  his  object  will  bo 
amply  realiwd.  It  most  be  confessed  tLat  he  had  set  himself  no  slight 
task  in  the  eudeaToor  to  inclado  in  one  Tolnme,  in  good  typo  and  well 
illustrated,  a  review  of  the  peoples  at  present  existing  on  tho  globe,  us  well 
as  a  sketch  of  the  past  mutations  of  each  country, — change  of  masters  and 
change  of  people, — extending  the  view  even  to  the  prehistoric  inhabit- 
ants. But  if  people  in  general  are  to  have  any  chance  of  gaining  an 
acquaintance  with  a  subject  so  wide  an  the  present,  it  must  be  presented 
to  them  in  a  readable  \'olume  of  moderate  size  and  attractive  in  form. 
Probably  no  two  authors  would  agree  in  their  view  of  the  proportion  to 
1m  assigned  to  the  different  topics,  and  it  cannot  be  expectod  that  every 
ono  will  be  satisfied  with  tho  space  assigned  to  his  pet  subject.  The 
labour  of  endeavouring  to  attain  accuracy  throughout,  and  of  bringing 
up  tho  work  to  the  latest  date,  has  bocn  ver^-  considerable,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  nothing  superfluous,  diluted,  or  without  interest  to  many 
readers,  will  be  tbund  to  have  been  included. 

In  deciding  to  deal  with  Europe  tin«t,  and  to  be^in  with  our  own 
country,  the  author  was  iiifluonccd  by  tho  special  im]»rtance  to  us  of 
knowing  more  about  ourselvos  and  our  immediate  neighbours.  He  has 
thus  avoided  the  danger  of  being  tempted  at  the  last  to  give  inadec^uate 
space  to  the  European  pooples.  Even  8«<?h  a  brief  r^wj*?  of  the  history 
of  each  nation  as  has  boon  attempted  will  be  of  advantage  to  those  who 
may  have  read  no  special  work  dealing  with  European  history. 

A  ooinbiiiod  racial,  political,  an<]  geographical  plan  has  been  adopted, 
rather  tlian  one  purely  racial;  for  areas  and  States  are  more  definite  and 
traci>:abIo  than  rac«« ;  and  it  is  more  important  to  realise  who  are  the 
inhabitanta  of  the  Austrian  Kmpire,  for  instance,  than  to  treatof  Teutons, 
Slavs,  etc.,  as  a  whole  ;  but  tho  distribution  of  races  has  also  been  fully 
kept  in  ^-iew.  Special  prominence  has  been  given  to  our  Indian  lellow- 
Bubjects,  hitherto  far  Uto  little  known  and  appreciated  by  us ;  and  as 
much  space  as  possible  has  been  devoted  to  their  past  history  ns  well  as 


ive  been  consalted.    tndeavour  baa  been  made  to  state  notmnfi  witti- 
tt  good  antliority.    The  anthor  is  naturally  under  great  obligations  to  fl 
;cli  monumental  works  as  those  of  Reclua,  Sir  W.  W,  Hunter,  H.  H. 


to  their  present  condition.  After  all,  it  woiiUl  have  been  much  easier  to 
■writ©  several  volnmea  ou  "  The  World's  Inhabitants ''  than  one ;  and 
many  things  have  necessarily  been  oraitt«d  which  the  author  would  wish 
to  have  inctude<l.  The  space  devoted  to  animals  and  plants  may  suffice 
to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  more  important  of  theso  essential  elements 
in  man's  en'viroument. 

lectures  proverbially  teach  better  than  words ;  and  consequently  it 
is  a  great  gratification  to  tho  author  to  have  been  able,  through  the 
liberality  of  tlie  publishers,  to  illustratB  tliis  book  so  lavishly,  and  with 
snch  typical  illustrations.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  never  before  h&3  a 
work  of  this  character  been  obtainable  for  three  half-crowns. 

In  a  book  like  this,  tlie  author  must  of  course  owe  most  of  his  facts  to 
pre%'iou3  writers.  It  would  be  impossible  in  any  brief  space  to  mention 
the  various  works  and  monographs,  over  a  thousand  in  number,  which 
have  been  consulted.  Endeavour  has  been  made  to  state  nothing  with- 
out 
snch 

Bancroft,  Schoolcraft,  Brough  Smyth,  and  Feathi'rnian,  and  to  the 
numerous  admirable  papers  and  works  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Sir  Mouicr 
Williams,  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  Prof.  Keane,  Mr.  Stanley,  and  Mr.  KaU'-i. 
He  apecittlly  desires  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  his  friend  Dr.  B«-d- 
doe,  F.R.,8.,  of  Bristol,  who  has  don©  so  much  for  ethnology,  to  whom  he 
is  indebted  for  tho  loan  of  the  photc^;raplL3  from  which  the  page  of 
British  rftce-typcs  (p.  45),  the  Wolah  portraits  (p.  47),  the  page  of  Dra* 
vidians  (p.  2t>7),  tho  Ainos  (p.  400),  tlie  Miugrelian  (p.  4(!fj),  the  Osse^au 
(p.  407),  thoyiinik(p.477),  tlieTtinreg  ip.  o.'il),  the  Kovuma  men(p.OfiO), 
Uie  Tosmanians  (p.  87£)),  and  the  Sulus  (p.  8U4)  have  been  reproduced. 

It  is  to  be  liojied  that  the  days  are  past  when  boys  and  girls  are  set 
to  learn  long  lists  of  Iieighta  of  mountains,  lengths  of  rivers,  jwpulations 
of  cities,  etc.,  uu<ler  the  pretence  that  they  are  learning  geography.  The 
author  believes  that  the  matter  of  the  ^rst  and  highest  importance  iu 
geography  is  the  distribution  and  characteristics  of  the  races  of  men ;  and 
books  snch  as  the  present  might  perhaps  with  advantage  be  read  in  the 
liigher  forms  of  schools. 

Finally,  the  author  knows  that  imperfections  will  be  discovered  iu 
this  book ;  but  he  asks  that  the  immense  range  of  Ins  subject,  the  im- 
poeeibility  of  being  a  specialist  iu  everything,  and  the  necessity  of  com- 
pleting the  work  within  a  moderate  time,  if  it  is  not  to  grow  out  of  date 
before  it  is  published,  may  be  fairly  taken  into  account  in  judging  it. 


DcLwicii,  ]«J  Xowinbw,  1888. 
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IMIM  of  tublcct— Rktonl  tiiUT««t  m  nuikliui.  MpwlftUy  itrugvn— ED#ct  of  (Uvvnltr  et 
UssuiE*-  BmeSol&l  clTMt  ol  molual  kKiowI«di;a  ttoAf  of  f<Mt  IUrtoi7  uiil  opponunltlM 
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to  pnrsiie  exteosive  inqoiriea  for  tliemselvea. 
I. 


MAN,  ill  Itis  luitulorod  and  savage  state; 
man,  in  his  gropings  after  social  orgatU" 
sation  ;  man,  in  his  organised  com-  %^f,  ^ 
mimitie.4,  in  tribes  and  stnteti  and  ■"*fl«'*- 
kiiigdunts  ;  man,  with  his  animal  competitors 
and  prey,  and  sarrounded  hy  brilliant  and 
usefnl  vegi^tittion— of  tticM  we  set  ourselvofl 
to  givo  an  outline;  briuf,  of  noocssity,  con- 
sidering the  vast  «xt«nt  of  the  subject ;  but 
yet  we  Hlmll  hope  to  make  it  both  intoUigiblo 
and  int(-re«ting  to  tlioeo  who  bave  not  suiB- 
uitint  time,  money,  and  learning  to  be  able 


Every  man,  woman,  and  child  wlio  can  read  is  naturally  interested 

in  others  of  the  same  human  family.     Be  caonot  h(Op  ob^erring,  and 

HMuni     '''""S  or  disliluitg,  those  whom  ho  meets  daily.    And  this  more 

intwit  In  or  less  instinutiro  ptirtitiJity  or  prejudice  is  particularly  called 

'^'"*''*'  out  by  strangers.     Tlie  more  diverse  a  now  arrival  ia  from 

the  received  type,  the  more  interest  he  excites.    If  the  observed  of  all 

observers  speaks  the  same  language  us  his  urities,  ho  has  ad\-anced  some 

distance  into  their  regard  and  welcome  ;  if,  vfith  a  general  similarity  of 

speech,  a  diiierence  of  tone,  pronunciation,  and  partially  of  words,  shows 

itielf,  there  is  in  the  untutored,  and  too  frequently  in  the  tuton^d.  mind 

a  feeling  of  «imo  repulsion.     "  Don't  know  him  ;  heave  half  a  brick  at 

him,"  expresses  a  sentiment  too  frequently  found  effective, 

A  totiil  difference  of  language  i-educcs  poople,  not  quite  to  a  ^avngc 
state,  but  still  to  a  level  approaching  thereto ;  for  signs  and  actions  then 
jui^^    constitute  the  solo  means  of  conunnnication ;  and  until  the 
diranlty  ol  eigne  can  bo  agreed   itjxin  or  comprehended,  it   ia  only   too 
*""•""•*■  probable  that  they  will  li-ad  to  misconception  and  to  quarrel- 
ling.   "It  is  rarely  that  people  of  different  racM  and  languages  are  so 
destitute  of  prejudice  or  of  mutual  diatriist  that  they  can  rucoive  each 
other  with  pure  and  spontaneous  goodwill,  and  maintain  a  friendly  inter- 
COurxe,- without  occasions  of  offi-uco  avii^iug. 

KnowIe<ige  of  one  another,  of  babit6,  customs,  social  and  political 

arrangements,  is  a  powerful  agent  towards  producing  this  mutual  good- 

B«n«aoui    will,  which  can  only  be  effectually  conserved  upon  the  broad 

'"muiuSi"'  foundations  of  mutual   interest,  brotherly  n-gard,  and  human 

kiwwl««s«.  sympathy.     Unlfss  races  can  bo  india-ed  to  sympathise  with 

and   risi)cct  one  another,  it   is   hopeless  to  prearh  peace  and  goodwill 

towards  men.     This  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with  all  menibi.'r«  of  the 

human  race  in  their  struggles,  their  hitrd.ihi|»,  their  enjoyments,  their 

successes,  are  worthy  objects  for  all  men  to  promote. 

To  undeistand  a  people  thoroughly,  we  must  know  something  of 
their  op[}orluuities  and  their  achievements ;  of  the  animal  Ulu  by  which 
study  of  pM( '  hey  are  sun-oundcd,  and  with  which  they  have  to  compete; 
OMonSntuM**'  '*^^"'  supply  o''  *wd,  animal  and  vegetable ;  and  of  their 
MHfttiAL  industries.  Such  subjects  wo  ahull  dval  with  as  extensively  as 
our  space  will  permit.  And  thus  a  picture  will  be  afforded  of  the  races 
and  peoples  of  the  whole  human  family  and  their  organic  sutround- 
ing»,  which  will  include  interest  and  oharm  lor  all  classes,  old  and 
young,  rich  and  poor,  gentle  and  simple. 

At  the  outset  we  must  take  for  granted  certain  broad  results  of  the 

study  of  mankind,  as,  for  instance,  that  several  largo  stocks,  or  groups, 

Kaja  itooki  "*^  ^^^^   human  race   can  be  distinguished,  such  as  Aryau, 

ottbM      Semitic,  Mongohan,  Negro,  Malay,  Polynesian,  etc.;  but  how 

"'*'  these  originated,and  when  and  why,  we  must  be  content  to  leave 

for  future  discussions  to  settle,  when  fuller  kuowle<lge  has  been  attained. 
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£«oh  of  ^ese  main  stoo!;*  hast  produced   poople*,  or  groups  of 

peoples,  differing  more  or  less  from  one  another  in  phyBicaJ  characters, 

ill  liabiu,  in  residence,  and  in  history.     Tlie  Aryan  stock, 

sproidiiig  from  Central  Ae'm  as  most  people  tliink,  although 

others  believe  it  to  have  originatod  in  Xurthern  Europe,  his  given  rise 

to  Hindu,  Gncoo-Bomns,  Teutonic,  and  Celtic  groups,  among  others  ;  and, 

owing  to  wars,  migrations,  and  inteniiixture  through  loug  agw,  tlto  people 

'  now  inhabiting  almost  any  givtu  country,  especially  a  countrj*  of  Europe, 

Onn  lex    "^"^  ^""^  luixod  in  their  origin.     Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the 

mimirM  of  British  Isluurls  belong  pvincijiftlly  to  two  main  divisions  of  tlw 

"**       Aryan  natiuns,  llio  Toutonic  and  the  Colttc  ;  but  the  admixture 

of  theeo  is  not  simple  hut  complws.  dt-'rived  in  various  proportions  from 

different  branches  of  these  peoples;  and  their  combinations  with  other 

races  have  contribut*-d  to  make  comjilcxity  nioi-c  complex. 

In   the  case  of  almost  wory   natJun,  its   early  history   is   lost  in 

obscurity;  and  far  fi-om  its  duration  being  limited  to  a  fw  centuries, 

-^,  the  dawn  of  civilisation  must  bo  sought  many  thousands  of 

of         years  ago ;  and  a  prcot-diiig  period,  of  unknown  duration,  must 

dTtUBtua.  j^  allowed,  during  which  mankind  was  slowly  rising  from  a 

very  imperfect  state. 

On  this  viav.-,  what  is  known  is  bat  a  fragniMit  compared  with  what 
is  unknown,  and  may  possibly  be  concealed  from  nfl  daring  our  terrestrial 
Dnkaown   existonuc.     Yet  tlds  mtmt  uot  discourage  us  as  to  tlio  utility  of 
cwiyUitory.QUj.  actual  knowledge  for  present  use.    We  have  to  "act  in 
the  li\4ng  present."     The  moileru  state  of  mauUiud  can  be  largely  U'acoil 
Fnin  iink*d  ^o  immediately  preceding  revolutions,  and  these  to  othora  not 
to  pnMDt.  long  past ;  and  when  we  have  obtained  a  general  view  of  man, 
past  and  present,  and  of  the  living  creation,  we  shall  find  our  compre- 
hension of  the  state  of  manliind  indefinitely  enlarged,  oiur  syuipathiw 
widened,  and,  let  us  trust,  our  action  wiser. 

We  hold  that  science  has  definitely  decided  that  mankind  forms  only 
one  siteoies,  n-garded  as  an  animal,  altJtough  xoine  i>enwn»  still  hold  the 
■ukiiid  OM  opinion  that  mankind  consists  of  several  species,  distinct  from 
■'••*•'■  one  another,  like  the  lion  fi-om  the  tiger.  All  mankind  can 
intermarry  with  one  another,  and  the  olfapring  of  every  kind  of  mnrriage 
exist,  There  is  no  distinction  in  structure  bt;tween  dilfercut  races  uf  men, 
sufficient  to  mark  them  off  with  certainty  from  one  another  by  a  broad 
line  of  demarcation.  It  is  verj-  evident,  when  their  structure  is  examined, 
that  the  varieties  of  pigeons  and  of  dogs  present  much  greater  controats 
than  thoso  which  exist  between  the  most  diversified  spccimons  of 
humanity. 

Tliat  man  has  lived  uiwn  the  earth  much  longer  that  was  formerly 

Tin*      supposed  is  nbw  generally  agreed,  although  there  is  great  uncer- 

toirmat    t'lin'.V  as  to  the  (Juration  of  liis  existence,     Hegarding  mankind 

fii^ij**-    as  having  originated  from  one  stock,  it.is  evident  that  much 
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lime  has  been  neceBsary  for  tlie  production  of  tlio  teeming  popnUtlona 
of  India  and  China,  with  their  «n<Ue»  diversities,  for  the  settlf^tneut  of 
the  various  tribes  throughont  the  globe,  and  the  acclimatisaUon  and 
adaptation  of  races  to  their  conditions  of  life.  A^in,  seeing  how  slowly 
men  have  developed  and  advanced  during  the  Christian  era,  and  con- 
Bidvring  that  thfy  wrt*  suffici<>ntly  developed  four  thousand  years  ago  to 
execute  marvellous  sculptures,  and  to  build  temples  and  other  structures 
demanding  great  genius,  wo  perceive  that  long  ages  must  have  been 
occupied  in  the  prcgresa  which  preceded  such  attainmenta. 

Again,  the  striking  differences  between  type*  of  men  from  different 
countries— the  dark  complexion  of  the  Italian  organ-grinder,  the  fair 
cootrMtoi  EngUshman,  the  yellow  Chinese,  the  dark -brown  negro— 
typtfc     indicate  to  us  that,   if  we  believe  these  to  have  all   spmug 
from  one  stock,  much  time  must  bo  given  for  the  operation  of  causes  of 
change.    Yet  these  distinctions  were,  without  doubt,  vorj-  nearly  the 
same  as  they  are  now  at  least  three  thousand  j'oars  ago.    Thus  looked  at, 
as  Br.  Tylor  has  well  said,  everj'  Chinese  and  negro  bears  in  his  face 
e\ndence  of  the   antiquity  of  man.      Some   of   the   evidences  of  this 
antiquily  will  be  mentioned  as  we  proceed  with  our  subject- 
It  is  desirable,  before  proceeding  to  details,  to  gain  a  general  idea  of 
the  principal  races  of  mankind,  their  relationships,  and  their  cliief  cha- 
oaanoton  racteristics.     And  first  we  will  refer  to  some  of  the  chnractera 
^%AMa^^' ''y  ^'"ch  anthropologists  arc  accustomed  to  discriminate  race* 
r»o^      independently  of  the  locality  in  which  they  live,  their  habits 
of  life,  and  their  mental  and  moral  peculiarities.     For  instance,  the 
dimensions  and  shape  of  the  sknll  are  highly  important.     The  length  of 
the  sknll  in  proiKulion  to  il.t  breadth  has  long  been  noticed  as  varying  in 
different  races.     Taking  the  length  as  100,  the  proportionate  breadth 
varies  from  70  to  86,  the  native  Australians  and  Esquimaux  standing 
tbAjM  ot    lowest  at  70,  and  the  South  Germans  highest  at  BO.    This  may 
'*"''■      serve  to  impress  upon  us  how  sUght  is  the  difference  of  pro- 
[xirtion  between  the  extremes  of  ordinary  hnmnn   skuUs,     Both  white 
and  coloured  races,  widely  itejxiratcd  in  other  ri-^pects,  may  be  found 
with  the  same  cranial  index,  as  it  is  called.     Those  may  be  called  long- 
lieaded  whose  proportion  of  breadth  to  length  is  74  or  loss  j  middle- 
iieoded,  from  76  to  80;  and  short,  or  round-hooded,  above  80. 

Another  important  character  of  the  skull  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
jaws  and  teeth  project  forward  beyond  a  vertical  line  let  fall  from  the 
Projwtun  forehead.    Some  races,  as  the  Bushmen  and  other  Africans, 
**J'**'    have  very  forward-projecting  jaws,  approaching  to  that  of  the 
higher  apes,  while  the  more  elevated  races  have  the  jaws  almost  verti- 
cally placed  beneAth  their  foreheads. 

Again,  skulls  vary  largely  in  the  cnpocity  of  the  brain-ca'ie.  It  does 
Cipodiy  or  notn  however,  follow  that  a  large  brain-case  is  /iUeii  with  braJn- 
tnin-MM.  Qjjit't^i-^  or  that  the  qualify  of  the  brain  is  better  in  the  larger 
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skulls.  Bnt  the  avenign  KngliRliman  has  s  hrain-case  of  96  cubic  inchea, 
while  Malay  skulU  hjiv  u  oa|MH'ity  of  SO  iiiolnw,  ttml  Pcruviaus,  Austra- 
liiuui,  and  HotV>iit»t«,  1h  cuW  tnch«s. 

Independently  of  colour  of  skin  aiifi  t!»e  kind  of  hair,  marked  differ- 
ences are  noticeable  in  the  features  of  various  pnopleii.  Very  striking  \a 
the  contract  botwnon  the  aquiline  nos«  of  Jews  and  the  fUU  or  suub  no«9 
DintBctioti  of  tbo  negro ;  while  the  Esquimaux  re§G<mble  ino«t  European 
<rf  rMtuTM.  wliites  in  having  a  slender,  long  nose.  The  thick,  fteehy,  pro- 
truding lip-iof  the  negro  are  vory  noticeable.  The  arch  formed  by  the 
teeth  is  in  the  liiglicr  races  wide  and  evenly  roundi-d,  while  in  ti»e  lower 
the  side  arches  are  longer  and  nearly  parallel.  Some  of  tbo  lowest  races, 
e^cially  the  Anstraliana,  have  much  larger  teeth,  notably  t]ie  wisdom 
teeth.  Again,  Bushuien  and  negroe«i  poesesa  a  move  prominent  and  nar- 
rov  cheat  than  the  white  races,  wLomc  ch(«t  is  brou/Ior  and  flatter. 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  there  are  no  tmly  black  pijopte ; 
utmost  extent  of  darkness  of  complexion  is  but  a  dark  brown  ;  and  hue  of 
complexion  is  but  an  ini]M^HV<ct  f^uide  in  discriuiinating  races.     Hair,  too, 
g^^j^.^j   is  but  an  uncertain  guide  ;  every  variety  of  colour  of  hair  may 
ecmplwdoD  be  met  with  among  Kngtinli  people.   Black  Iiair  ia  predominant 
■    among  Hindtis,  Hebrews,  Chinese,  Americans,  Africans,  and 
Austrnlinns ;  while  fair  hair  is  possessed  by  the  majority  of  the  fair- 
wliite   peoples.      The  distinction   between   the   amooth-haired   and  the 
"woolly "or  frizxy- haired  peoples  is  very  characteristic,  and  marks  off 
the  true  negroes  from  all  other  races.  ^ 

The  importance  of  language  in  all  question.^  concerning  the  races  of  H 
mankind  is  e\-ident.  Wo  naturally  asHumc  that  poople  speaking  tlio 
importuM  same  language  are  of  tho  same  race,  and  that  diffenmcc  of 
ot  uoguc*-  speech  denotes  difference  of  race.  Bnt  the  actual  investi- 
gation of  the  question  lia.t  shown  tliat  laiigiinge  may  undergo  much 
more  rapid  changes  than  race,  and  that  it  is  largely  affected  by  the 
migratiomi  and  the  conquests  of  races.  To  take  a  very  striking  case, 
tho  uegi'o  population  of  Xerth  America  Rpeak  English,  but  no  one  takes 
tbat  to  iiidii^titu  tlmt  tln-v  a«-  English  by  race. 

By  tho  narufiU  study  of  laiiguag<<  it  has  been  shown  that  many  ■ 
languages  are  so  related  to  one  another  as  to  constitute  families  of  ^ 
fMBW—  nf  langoages.  each  having  some  predominant  cliaractt^ristics  by 
lutuacw.  whjcli  they  ilitfer  from  other  families  ;  and  although  tlieso  are 
not  always  spoken  by  kindred  races,  yet  tho  structure  of  thi'ir  language 
affords  much  valuable  information  as  to  the  origin  and  history  of  various 
races. 

The  liest  known  families  of  languages  arc  the  Aryan  or  Indo- 

Eurojwai),  and  the  Semitic  or  Hebruic.    The  An,-a»  languages  include 

TUe  AiTui  those  of  almost  all  Eun^pean  peoples,  as  well  as  of  great  part  of 

^[ji'^    India  and  8«utli-w<'8tcni  Asia.     Tho   Urevk   and   Latin   ian- 

uc«iu«es  giiages  exlubit  in  some  respects  the  highest  perfection  of  th< 
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Aryan  tj-pe,  wLilo  Sunslcrit',  the  language  ot'  tlic  Hni(]ii  aiiriciit:  sacred 
books,  is  nearer  to  a  primitive  form.    Throughout  all  these  Innguugi-s 
siinilar  root-words  exist,  variously  modified ;  and  considerable  progress  bos 
been  mado  in  reconstructing  tlio  original  speech  from  which  they  arose. 
Tlie  nnturo  of  tlio  words  they  used,  however,  shows  that  thu  phiiiitive 
Aryans  were  considerably  advanced  in  the  arta  of  life,  and  lived  in  ^^ 
settled  condition,  practi»ing  some  agricultural  methods,  and  posaee^in;?^ 
domcetio  cattle.      Thoy  a1^  had  Bomo  metuW,  of  whicli  t.h«y   niad<^ 
weapona  and  implements  for  use  in  war  and  peace.     Laws  and  roligion 
must  have  been  developed  among  them  U)  a  considerable  extent.    Many 
consideratJom  point  to  Central  Asia  or  Turkestan  as  their  original  homo, 
although  lately  some  scholars  have  oiidoavourcd  to  show  that  the  lirnt 
speakers  of  the  Aryan    languages  were    the    faii^haired   long-heAdod^ 
Scandinavians.  ^| 

The  Aryan  languages  are  of  tho  typo  known  n»  infltx'ting ;  that  is, 
^^^^    diffei'eunec  of  mlation,  number,  case,  etc.,  being  indicated  by 
additions  incorporated  in  the  primary  root,  or  alfiieea.    Vowels 
aim  are  changed  to  a  coosiderable  extent,  as  a  moans  of  altering  the 
signific«l(on  of  words. 

The  SemiuCtirjwftCes  are  best  represented  by  the  ancient  Hebrew 
and  tho  modem  Arabic.  Comparatively  few  root$  aro  used,  and  these 
B«iniua  ure  varied  to  a  remarkable  c-xtciit  by  changes  of  vowel.'t,  the 
•»«"•«•■■  truest  inflexion,  As  yet  there  is  no  sufficient  \>vooi  of  a  com- 
mon origin  of  the  Semitic  and  the  Aryan  languages.  ,Tliin  may  merely 
ihow  that  it  is  so  long  since  tho  Semitic  and  the  Aryau  nations  divergvd 
from  a  common  stock,  that  the  traces  of  common  paternity  have  been 
lost.  The  utmost  that  can  be  said  is,  that  they  have  a  certain  stm)Iarity|H 
as  being  inflecting  languages.  ^| 

Widely  distinguishud  irora  these  are  the  agglutinative  types  of 
language,  in  which  the  primitive  rocts  remain  distinct,  being  modi^ed  by 
.j.^  adding  to  them  moroorlexs  niiniorouM  suffixes.  Among  tliese 
■rrii'Uiutir*  aro  tho  Tartar  or  Turanian  languages  of  Centra!  and  Northern 
"*"****■  Asia,  those  of  the  Finns  and  happii  of  Northern  Europe,  the 
Hungarian  or  Magyar,  and  the  Turkish.  The  Basipie  language  (Northern 
Spain)  is  a  highly  complex  example  of  this  kind  ot  language. 

The  monosyllabic  languages  of  South-eastern  Asia  aro  best  rc)M«- 

HoeoaTiubio  Hinted  by  the  Chinese,  with  multitudes  of  monosyllables,  which 

luiirntg**.  remain  isolated,  being  greatly  varii-il  in  lueAiiing  by  the  use 

of  varied  tCMiea  in  pronouncing  them.     The  languages  of  Fortlier  IiuUa^ 

au<l  Tibet  belong  to  this  group. 

Tho  Malayo-Polynesian  languages  form  another  large  group,  pr 
Ui^j^^^    bably  having  several  main  subdivisions.    Thoy  aro  of  a  Ion 
FoiyuMUn  grade  of  structure,  though  many  of  their  roots  have  two  sylla- 
""****■  bles,  and  reduplication,  or  the  doubling  of  syllableft,  is  much  used. 
The  Australian  and  Papuan  languages  appear  to  be  distinct  from  thew. 
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The  Dravidiau  (Tamil,  Telu^t,  Canarese)  and  Knlarian  groups  of 
lanpuaffcs  ar©  the  reiJreaentatives  of  speech  in  liidis  befort"  tlie  Aryaus 
otbor  (Toupeliad  in\-ad(>d  it.  We  must  iiotico.  further,  th«  diatiiicliioss  of 
<rfUiij:uji«»».tl,e  Egyptian  orHamitic  group  of  Iniiguas'-'*,  the  South  African 
or  Bantu  family,  most  rt^markable  foi'  iu  great  use  of  pi'efixea  in  many 
varieties,  and  the  Contnil  Al'rican  growps,  us  yet  very  imperfectly  known. 
The  immense  number  of  native  languages  of  America  are  as  yt-t  vorj-  little 
understood  ;  and  it  U  imjMtssible  to  do  any  more  than  state  that  most  of 
them  agroo  in  being  polysyuthetic,  or  naing  complex  combinations  of  roots. 

The   further  study  of  languago  shows  that  the  mental  ability  of 

nations  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  measured  by  the  complexity  or  aim- 

i«ak  piicity   of   their   languages.      For   the    high   intellectual    at- 

of  noM  and  tainmenta    of    the    ancient    Egyptians    and    Chinem    have 

innriiCM.  jj^j^   produced   together   with  languages  of   a  plain,  almost 

childish  description.    Bnt,  as  Professor  Whitney  says,  the  value  and 

rank  of  a  language  should  bo  measured  by  what  its  users  have  made  it 

do.    A  poor  tool  in  skilful  hands  can  do  much  more  than  the  best  tool  in 

unskilful  hands.  ^^ 

A*  to  the  possibility  of  alt  existing  languages  having  sprung  fro^R 
one,  nothing  defuiite  can  bo  said,  At  the  present  day  they  are  ao 
diilereiit  that  no  connection  can  be  made  out  between  many  of  the 
groups.  It  may  be  thought  that  languages  only  became  diiftinot, 
acttlod,  and  characteristic  after  the  great  brunches  of  tho  human  family 
had  dispersed  and  diverged ;  but  any  dogmatic  assertion  on  such  points 
is  in  the  highest  degree  out  of  place,  and  cannot  be  hosed  on  evidence. 

As  to  the  broad  classificatiou  of  rac&s,  it  will  suffice  to  mention  here    | 
the  two  most  important— tliat  put  forward  by  Rlnmenbach,  more  tlian  a, 

■luiiwnJwai'* '^^"'"'^'  "S<^'  ^""^   '''**  "*  JVifessur  Huxley.      Blumenbach    , 
oiaMUMUoa  recognised  Ave  main  races :  tho  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  Ethio-    i 

"***"    plan,  American,  and  Malay,      This  arrangement  doe»  not  dool    ' 
with  many  races  now  known ;  and  the  Caucasian  group  is  ospecially 
complex,  including  as  it  does  all  the  so-culled  white  men,  even  suoh 
divergent  peoples  as  Arabs  and  Swedes.    Yet  the  term  Caucasian  has  been 
found  80  practically  convenient  that,  for  want  of  a  better,  it  is  utill  us«d. 

Pi'ofessor    Huxley's  classification,— based    on  all  tho  accumulated 

p^^       anatomical    a.i   well    as    sociological    knowledge   of   modern 

.  Httxiej**    times,— distinguishes  four  main  types— tho   Auatraloid,   tho 

cuiiutckuoa.  jji^g^id^  t[,g  Mongoloid,  and  tho  Xauthochroio ;  tho   latter 

with  an  important  branch,  the  Melaiiochroic. 

The  Anstraloid  peoples  have  a  chocolate-brown  skin,  dark  brown  or 

_^        black  eyes,   black    hair,   usually   wavy,   narrow   skuU   (long* 

AuMnietd  headed),  strongly-developed  brow-ridg«8,  prtrjccting  jaw,  largo 

P"^"*    teeth,  thick  lips,  and  broad  nose.      Besides  the  Australian 

natives,  many  of  the  hill-tribes  of  India,  and  i)erhapa  the  Egj-ptians, 

belong  to  this  type. 


The  Negroid  peoples  huve  all  shades  of  brown  aud  blftckwli-brrtii 
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skin,  lirown  or  black  <>ye3,  black  liair  (short,  orUp,  or  woolly),  narrow 
skulls,   littlo   doveluiHvl    brow-ritlfres,   projecting  jaws,   thickj 
projecting  lips,   and   flat,   broad   nose.      This  type   include 
bcsidtjB  tbc  inassoC  Afrirans,  tho  Cape  Btuhmon,  wlioapp»ar 
be  a  sppcially  modified  branch,  very  short  in  stature,  yellowish-brown  ii 
skin,  with  black  eye»  and  hair ;  the  Hottentots,  whom  Professor  Rnxlej 
regards  as  a  oross  between  BuAliiit«n  antl  ordinary'  ue^^oea  ;  the  Xegrit 
of  thu  Aiidaniaa  Idniul^,  Malacca,  aud  tho  Philippines;  the  Pnpuam 
K«w  Caledonians,  and  Tasmanians. 

The  Mongoloid  peoples  include  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
central,  nornliem,  and   eastern  A^iia — a  short  and  ftqnat  race,  with  y**!^ 
j^       lowish-brown  skin,  black  eyes  aud  hair,  tin?  lattisr  straight  and 
^Binlrtd  coarse,   short   skulls    (round-headed),  with   prominent   brotrs 
oblique  eyes,  and  nose  flat  and  small.      The  Chinese  aud 
Japanese  diifer  li-om  theae  in  being  long-headed,  while  tho  SAtive  Ait 
of  Japan  arc  alito  distinguistieil  by  tho  hairy  covering  of  their  bodico 
Tho  Dyaks  sad  Malays,  the  Polynesians,' and  the  native  Americans  falM 
under  the  same  classification,  though  with  minor  ditlerences.      Moat  of 
these  peoples  aro  long-lteiuled,  and  in  the  Polyue^ns  the  straightnesa  of 
tlte  hair  and  obliiiuily  of  the  eyes  rlisappt'ftr. 

There  remain  tho  pi-oples  known  as  whites,  divided  into  Xantho-j 
chroi,  or  fair-whites,  and  Melanovhroi,  or  dark-whites.  Tho  fair-whit«.<i,j 
TIM  6Ur-  uiii  **"'  '^'^  ali"o»l  uncoiourod  skin,  beloug  t«  central  and  northern 
d«rit.  wiiiM  EiuTSpe  :  they  have  blue  or  grey  eyes,  light  hair,  ranging  from 
**■  straw-colnured  to  red  and  chestnut ;  their  skidU  vary  from  tho 
longciit  forms  lo  the  shortest  and  roundest,  The  dark-whites  aro  not 
sharply  marked  off  from  these,  and  include  many  Irishmen,  Welshmen, 
and  Bretons,  togetlior  vith  Spaniards,  Italians,  Greeks,  Arabs,  Armeni- 
ans, and  fVryan  lUndns,  By  intermixture  of  the  latter  with  Australoidit, 
a  much  darker  mixture  has  been  formed  in  India,  making  up  tho  mass 
of  the  iKipntiitiun.  M 

Thi^  ('Ius.<itication  is  prabably  the  host  attainable  at  prcsaut.     When  V 
we  consider  the  contradictor^'  opinions  formerly  held,  and  the  tincertain 
gCQttltda  on  which  they  were  airived  at,  it  may  appear  very  great 
pngnm  to  have  got  so  far.    When  mankind  can  be  reduced  on  ana* 
tomical  grt^un<]s  to  four  main  typ««,  each  diifi-ring  in  bodily  structur 
much  less  than  the  varieties  of  dogs  or  pigeons,  it  surely  cannot  be  diffi- 
cult for  any  one  to  accept  the  unity  of  tlie  human  race  as  very  probabla] 
scioutifically,  even  thmigh  nut  yet  proved  to  abi^oluto  demonstration. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  understand  fully  the  haman  popula-' 

Uon  of  a  country  or  continent  without  some  knowledge  of  the  physical 

Otocriphicii conditions  by  which  it  is  iiiliuonced— of  tho  trees  which  form 

^»aim»i»'  '*-^  foHMt*.  the  plautji  which  are  available  for  its  crops,  tho 

uid  puuu.  animals  upon  which  it  feeds,  or  with  which  it  has  to  contend. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


TliesE  will  be  illusti-ateil,  in  tliA  ca^  o1  micli  ooniinent  and  the  _ 
itilanrl  groups  by  largo  inimlHTs  of  fuitht'ul  niprosciiUiUoiwof  the  most 
prominent  types  of  animalii  mid  plnnts  peculiar  to  thfin.  To  go  into  the 
classification  of  animKis  and  plants  in  n  work  of  this  nature  would  bo 
quite  impossible.  'Wliat  wil!  be  attempted  will  be,  to  place  before  the 
reader  illtistrations  and  blnof  not«!t  of  some  of  the  moat  important  foatares 
in  tb«  life  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe,  as  an  appropriate  acoompani- 
mcnt  to  tlie  st^ry  of  the  nations.  In  some  cases  the  aniuinls  nod  phuitd 
'  fire  by  no  means  nbsoluti-ly  peculiar  to  n  givi'n  continent,  some  ext«.'nding 
into  moro  ilian  ouu  continout,  and  vai'ious  pltuits  c»pcciidly  having  been 
introdaced  from  one  to  another.  In  snch  cases  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  economic  impoi-tnnoe  of  the  plant  in  a  pai-tacular  region  in 
dtttcnnining  its  plnce  of  ilUi.-'triition. 

Complex  questions  of  the  distribution  of  animals  anil  plants  cannot 

liere  be  dealt  witli.    It  may  be  aaid  briefly,  that  Europe  is  related  lo 

Ecrop*     A^<>^  Jtomewbnt  like  a  large  peninsula,  having  much  the  same 

■ad  Atu.    essential  characters,  but  less  richly  developed.    In  the  Xortb 

of  Europe,  as  of  Asia,  mosses  and  lichens  abound ;  the  reindeer,  the 

lemming,  and  the   lUr-bearing   martens,    sables,  civets,  niid   foxes  are 

ATGiictsd  among  the  most  characteristic  animals  of  the  coUlor  regions. 

^^^  The  temperate  portionu  of  the  two  continenU  form  a  forest 

Son.      region,  where  firs,  beeches,  birches,  elmx,  etc.,  tJnnrish,  though 

much  restrigteii  by  the  hand  of  man.     Wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye  are 

the  leading  cereals.     Oxen  and  shoop  of  various  species,  with  foxes, 

wolves,  and  bears,  are  the  most  prominent  ajiimals,  tho  chamois  being 

peculiar  to  the  central  Earopoan  momiUins. 

Tho  Southern,  or  Mediterranean  region  of  Europe  has  many  iorma 
derived  firom  ita  former  connection  with  Africa,  or  inirodiiced  irom 
Mofliwr-  '^''"""'^  climates  within  the  historic  period.  Among  its 
rftiwBQCituiiAchitracteristic  plants  are  the  Idurel  and  myrtle,  the  orange, 
Asd  flora.  ^^  olive,  and  the  date,  and  numerou*  cvergi-iwn  and  thorny 
ahnibs.  FalloW'deer,  scoq)ioiis,  and  iao<<(iuitoea  may  be  mantJoned 
among  the  animals  not  found  in  Central  K^iiope, 

The  Asiatic  ti-opicul  flora  extends  over  a  vast  range  of  country,  and 

includes  among  gi-ains  rice,  which  is  the  most  abundant;  among  nervine 

TroDiofti    ^''J""''"*'*  "^'l  sedatives,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  opium,  and  areca ; 

Asiatic pUuM among  other  useful  plants^  cotton,  indigo,  the    6ugaiH;ane, 

'  cinnamon,  and  various  aromatic  plants ;  while  teak,  bamboo, 

and  cocoa-nut  and  date  palms  are  some  of  the  most  important  trees.    The 

tiger,  hyena,  bear,  elephant,  rhinoceros, 'cam el,  and  horse,  with  poisonoas 

serpents,  may  be  regarded  as  some  of  the  most  characteristic  animals. 

In  Atrica,  north  of  tho  Sahara,  we  find  many  animals  and  planbn 

j^-j^    similar  to  those  of  the  Mediterranean  region  of  Europe  ;  but 

■alaMltud  the  lion,  the  panther,  tlie  jackal,  and  ihe  hyen.i,   wilU  ante- 

'^       lopes  and  gaxollos  and  camels,  extend  into  tliis  region  fix>m 


tropi<;al  and  equatorial   Africa.      Tho  claphant  and   liippopolamus,  the 
chiinpftiizee,  gorilla,  etc.,  aud  tlie  ostricli,  are  animals  very  charact^ristio 
ot  Airico,    The  cocoa-uut  palm,  bnniboo,  popper,  and  other  hot  oromaticc, 
maize,  yams,  and  bananas,  and  the  great  baohab  tree,  will  serve  as  brief] 
notes  of  tlie  vegetation  of  Africa. 

America  includes  almost  all  climates,  and  the  greatest  variety  of 

inimals  and  jilants,  ranging  from  the  nortlieni  Arctic  region  of  mosses 

imaricM    ""''  '^'^''*'"St  polar  bear!),  walru^e^,  and  fur  animals,  Ibrottgh 

puuto  uui  crcat  wheat  and  maizo-hcarine  tracts;,  with  abundant  furoets 

01  maple,  nr,  pine,  elm,  etc.,  to  the  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco 

lands  of  the  stmlhern  United  States  aud  Centra!  America;  to  the  grand 

iropical  vc^otation  of  Brazil  and  other  countries  of  South  America,  rich 

in  creepers  aud  ctimhois,  orchids,  palms,  mangroves,  etc.,  passing  south 

into  the  great  prairies,  with  their  niar\'etlous  grusaes,  and  then  into  the 

almost  barren  tracts  of  Tiftira  del  Fuugo.     The  jaguar  and  puma,  the 

opossum,  the  platyn-hino  monkeys,  the  tapir,  llama,  and  armadillo,  with 

many  brilliant  birds,  must  be  mentioned  as  clmraoterising  Anif'rica. 

Australia    has    whole    groups    of  mammals,  the    marsupials    and 

tm.t^t..t.^ monotremes,  almost  restricted  to  itself;  and  the  cassowaries 

ammaiiMtd  and  birds  of  paradise  alto  mark  out  Aualralasia  aa  peculiar. 

Many  features  of  the  flora,  too  complex  to  bo  detailed  briefly, 

will  be  indicated  later  ou. 
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BOOK  I. 


THE  INHABITANTS   OF  EUROPE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Tb«  iffM  bc<or«  arltten  non4*-'KAtim  of  tli*  oTidaBM  to  b«  rtUtd  npoa— Tti*  aoa  of  roocb 
Mm*  IfltpUaUKM.  ttaUmponrr  with  V&t  MAmnMtli— Dwallcra  la  cavM.  nlUji.  and  imrtlt 
—n»  nrliMl  no*  ptotebljr  loiut-bBa4Mt— Tha  old  CSkn-dmllon  wito  car<r«d  tiomt— Biula 
WMpsna— Bgna  aMdlM  knd  harpoon* -»«<)•  or  co«hlng  uul  drtnklng-CliiUiUiK  and  oma- 
BMBta— PMTtnlM  of  ■nliiiali  oa  ivory  uid  bom  Hiuitui  bonei  Buppoied  reliUon  to  Uio 
bqttlniABS— Tb*  Ac*  o(  Pollibad  Sl«iie  ImpleiiianU -Adrcot  of  agncaltanl  ttlbn  ikUlid 
In  uta— IHiniek]  t^wKtwi-nctura  of  n  homnMad  la  wrly  Brtuio-DomMtioulmoli- 
Crapa— InpIUMai-makiDs  Cbuiice  or  clliiut«— Burial  ntoucd*  TbB  Aj:*  ol  Bii»u«  -Fint 
appcraao*  M  tlw  Aryxn  CcU  InlEnrops— Surrtvidi  from  Uio  BrQnzn  period  In  IrelBTid— FotU 
or  ratha— OmiacvM— n*  Brluili  Otlts-BronM  veapona— CloiUajc  atid  orDAm*nU -C^ 
iHtloa— StMubtBc*  And  kttluatj  drcUa. 
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no  were   tlio  first  inlinbitAtitA  of  tlicse 
iidands?  and  bov  lung  havo  tlioy  bttoa 
inhabited  ? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  depend, 
Doi  upon  historic  records  in  writing,  but  upon 
other  evidence  which  scientific  nion  acce|)t  as 
equal  in  valae  to  written  docuineiitJt,|j^|^j^  ^  ^^ 
sometimes  superior  lo  tliem,  because  ovwuim 
docunioutM  may  b«  as  fiilso  as  human  "  '*^^' 
speecli.  while  a  record  of  nature,  if  rightly  r«ad, 
m»y  be  relied  upon  oa  a  fact.     Wo  must  always  remember,  however,  the 

It 


qualifying  clnuae,  "  if  riglitly  read,"  for  very  much  twrns  «poii  tliis.  But 
we  are  not  likely  to  go  back  to  the  wtw  some  pt-oplu  tovmerly  hold,  tliut 
fessila  and  other  reconbi  of  anciout  life  upon  tho  globe  were  merely  sports 
of  naturo,  or  a  kin<l  of  imitation  of  liring  tilings ;  or  to  re-adopt  thi 
opinion,  long  so  strongly  held,  tliat  all  remains  of  animal  and  plant  li 
upon  the  earth  vere  deposited  by  the  Noachion  Deluge.  The  evideni 
of  implemeiita,  of  excavations,  of  lionio^,  of  maniifocttire^,  is  a»  iinportaui 
and  trustworthy  for  past  ages  as  for  tho  present ;  and  man's  works  survi 
to  tell  of  man's  past  existence  and  achievements,  though  all  trace  of  his 
bones  oi'  knowlcdgo  of  the  mce  he  belongi'd  to  may  have  vauisbod. 


THE  MEX  OF  ROUGH  STOXE   IMPLEMENTS,   COXTEMPO- , 
PAHY   WITH  THE  MAMMOTH. 

In  England  abundantevideuceexifits,  in  caves,  in  valley  deposits,  an< 
in  forest  bods,  tliat  a  race  of  men  inliabited  this  countrj'  at  a  time  whe: 
it  was  still  juiuod  to  the  Contiuont  of  Europe  ;  and  it  a  holieved  by  many 
that  more  than  one  change  of  level,  by  which  England  became 
cayci,TnUe)-*,aIti.Tnat«ly  an  island  and  a  part  of  the  Continent,  has  takon 
u  orNK.  p]jj^,g  jiincg  man  began  to  inhabit  tho  land.  At  a  period  when 
tho  great  extinct  elephant  known  as  the  mammoth,  two  other  species  of 
elephant,  great  rhinoc«roses,  lions,  tigers,  end  bears  lived  in  Kiigland,  man 
first  appears,  as  indicated  by  the  presence  of  rough  maniilactured  flint 
impIemont«  in  the  Hamo  xtruta  in  which  remains  of  these  animals  are 
found.  The  same  flint  implements  have  been  now  discovered  in  many 
parta  of  the  world  in  association  with  the  remains  of  extinct  animals. 

What  tho   early   huntors   were  liko,  we  cannot   tcU.      That   tho 
existed  and  made  rude  weapons  to  hunt  tlieir  prey  with,  appears  certain, 

Mrfutt  Simple  flint  llakea,  rough-odged  chojipers,  scrapers,  liorers,  and 
noeproteuj other  forms  are  found.  This  rude  type  of  munkinti  may  bo 
loiiK'bMiiAd.  cojnpafe^  ^th  the  AnatriUian  natives ;  he  was  destitute  of 
metal,  and  could  not  sharpen  lus  stones  well.  From  continental  evidenco 
this  early  race  of  man  in  Western  Europe  is  believed  to  have  had  a  long 
and  comparatively  narrow  type  of  skull,  with  prominent  jaws.  They  are 
not  supposed  to  be  identical  with  any  race  now  living. 
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THE  OLD  CAVE-DWELLEPS,    WHO  CARVED  HOPSS. 
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An  advance  is  seen  wliou  we  come  to  the  early  cave-dwellera,  of 
whom  we  find  remains  in  England.    Accnmulatioua  of  eartli  containing 
remains  of  many  species  of  animals,  not  merely  dupo»iti)d  there  at  death 
bj-  the  animals  thomselvM  or  thoir  animal  captoi-s,  but  showing  signs  of  J 
human  action  and  cooker}*,  are  found  in  many  caves,  witli  Iragments  of 
itB^      charcoal  and  numomus  Hint  impleraenta.     These  remains  arel 
^^vm"-    vrrv  often  in  many  successive  layers,  frequently  cemcnt«d  to«] 
gctlier  by  alow  deposit  of  limestone  as  stalagmite  in  limestone  caves,  i 


wooden  Imiidlo.  Together  vitli  these,  in  the  caves  of  the  Cresswetl  cm, 
Bona  i>««diM  Di^rbysliir^,  was  found  a  small  piece  of  a  rib,  polislied,  and 
uidhupooiu. uipijted  with  a  cut  drawing  of  a  horse.  In  other  cav«»,  MUch' 
aB  Kent's  Cavern  nwir  Torquay,  bone  noodles  and  awls,  and  harpoons  of 
reindeer  aiitlcr  liavo  been  discovered.  Many  other  engraved  and  carved 
implomonta  of  this  period  have  been  foand  in  Franca  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  the  cave-men  ii»cd  their  caves  all  tho  year 
round.    They  encamped  in  the  open  air  except  when  driven  to  shelter  hy 
stress  of  weather.    They  cooked  their  meat  witli  the  aid  of  hot  stones,  cut- 
Modeof  «»k.''''8  •'  ^'^'^  •*'"'  flakes,  and  extracting  the  marrow  from  the  mar- 
ine and    row-bones  after  they  had  been  broken.    Tliey  also  snared  birds 
'     and  oven  caught  fish.    "Wood,  skin,  and  horns  afforded  dnnkitig-i 
vesaels,  but  no  pottery  ba»  b-if  u  rjiscovered  in  tlieir  remains.    Fire  they. 
no  doubt  readily  obtained  by  IViction  of  wood.    They  used  clothes  of  ski 
and  far,  sewn  together  by  their  bone  needles  with  sinows.    Lumps  of 
oxido  of  iron  in  their  caveg  suggest  tliat  tliey  painted  their  faces  ;  whilo: 
aothing  Kim  perforated  shells,  bones,  ivory,  and  teeth  indicate  that  tliey  wore 
otnamema.  chains  and  necklaces.    A  romaxkablo  carved  figure  on  a  bona 
in  a  French  cave  shows  an  ox    feeding  and  a  man  creeping  up  behind 
him  and  throwing  a  sjieor ;  and  this  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance  of 
their  artistic  skill.     How  far  beyond  a  mere  animal  existence  stich  people 
PortiaJtBOf  must  have  been  advanced  when  they  could  not  only  invent 
•J^^'J^  and  construct  skiifid  weapons,  and  cook  meat,  but  draw  rect^- 
•wie-       nisable  portraits  of  their  animal  suiToundings,  to  bo  ovidenco 
of  their  high  attainments  to  ns  aft«r  unknown  thousands  of  years,  as  well 
as  of  tho  actual  features  of  animals  otherwise  only  known  to  ns  by  bones. 
A  twotli  n])pean9  to  be  the  only  definite  human  fragment  of  this  date 
fbond  in  thU  country,  in  tho  cavo  of  Piss  Newydd,  near  St.  Asaph,  North 
Bninui    Wales.    But  on  the  Continent  sevvntl  good  finds  of  human 
'"*•'■     bones  have  taken  place,  indicating  a  long-hoadod  race,  with 
forward  projecting  lower  jaw.     Some  of  these  are  buried  deep  under 
accumulations  of  later  tim(>s. 

Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  believes  that  the  ancient  cave-man  was  of  & 
different  race  from  the  ruder  earlier  race,  and  that  be  presents  decided 
soppo«ed    features  of  resemblance  to  tho  Esquimaux.     Many  curious 
■^"y""    similarities  in  habits  seem  to  connect  them  together.    Tho 
EotiaUMax.  lact  of  few  human  bonca  of  the  period  being  found  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  abundance  of  hyenas,  and  the  absence  ot  any  in- 
dications of  intormeuts,  which  in  later  ages  aro  very  numerous.    The 
total  lack  of  regard  for  tho  dead  will  be  noted  when  we  speak  of  tho 
Esqmmaux.    They  use  the  same  kinds  of  stone  scrapers,  ivory  handles, 
needles,  spears,  and  arrows,  as  tho  cave-men  did.    Even  their  modes  of 
oruamenting  them  by  scnlptored  heads  and  figures  is  the  same ;  and  it 
seoms  indeed  probable  that  in  tlie  Estiuimatuc  wo  see  tho  diroot  de- 
scendants of  the  race  which  once  lived  in  caves  in  England  and  France. 


I 
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TUB  XEN  OF  POLISHED  STONE  IMPI^MEXI'S. 

The  old  order  change<l  iind  gavo  place  to  new.  The  Imuter  waa 
di^locod  by  die  ugriciiliiirist.  Western  Eurojio  and  BriUun  were  gra- 
doally  occupied  by  man  nf  more  s*t.tii>d  habits,  possesaing  AdT«i»«t 
domestic  animals,  and  capable  of  mannftcturing  stone  im-JgJ^J^Jgj^ 
plemeiits  highly  polishod  and  showing  considerable  ingouuity  »«•«•■ 
in  constrtirtioa.  Pottor>-,  too,  waa  among  the  arts  of  this  new  raca 
From  varioui;  indications,  it  in  believed  that  this  people  tloorished  when 
Egypt  and  Asiiyria  were  alrea<ly  highly  civilised  empires, 

As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  varied  remains  in  forostA,  caves, 
fortified  places,  and  barial  monnds,  these  peojiUt  n-crc  short  in  statm'o, 
aliont  five  feet  f)%'e  inches  high,  with  sknils  long  or  oval  in  pkjdoa 
aliape,  the  prc>ji>ctiou  of  the  hinder  part  being  especially  «*■'*"•'* 
marked,  The  jaws  were.rather  small,  and  the  lower  jaw  did  not  project 
markedly  ;  the  forehead  was  comparatively  low.  People  of  this  type  are 
not  driven  do  completely  out  of  Enrope  as  the  cavo-meu ;  but  their  charac- 
ters are  to  b«  recognised  at  this  day  among  the  Baiiques  of  the  north  of 
Spain — a  short,  dark-coiupiexiom.'d  pi-oplo,  with  black  hair  and  eyes  and 
s  long  head,  and  probably  identical  witli  the  Iberians,  from  whom  the 
Iberian  peninsula  is  named. 

Prof,  Boyd  Dawkins,  who  is  one  of  thos«  most  untitled  to  speak  with 
confidence  on  this  subject,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  a  houicstoad  of  this 
neolithic  or  later  Btono  p«'riod  in  his  "Early  Man  in  Britain."  notawiXa 
He  saj-s :  "  If  we  could  in  imagination  take  our  stand  on  tlie  "^^JJii* 
summit  of  a  hill  commanding  an  extensive  view,  in  almost  any    Britain, 
part  of  Great  Britmn  or  Ireland  in  the  Nuolitbic  period,  we  should  look 
upon  a  landscape  somewhat  of  this  kind ;    Thin  lines  of  smoke,  risuig 
from  among  the  trees  of  the  dense  virgin  (orest  at  our  feet,  would  mark 
the  poflition  of  the  Neolithic  homesteads,  and  of  the   neighbonring 
stockaded  camp  which  afforded  refuge  in  time  of  need ;  white  hero  and 
there  a  gleam  of  gold  would  show  the  small  patoh  of  ripening  wheat. 
We  enter  a  track  in  the  fon-st,  and  thread  our  way  to  one  of  the  clostors 
of  homesteads,  passing  herds  of  goats  and  Hocks  of  homed  sheep,  or  dis- 
turbing a  Hxx>p  of  horses  or  small  shnrt-hornod  oxen,  or  stumbling  npoa 
a  swine-herd  tending  the  hogs  in  thoir  i-earch  alter  roots.    \V«    DotnMUe 
Bhtiold  probably  have  to  defend  ourselves  against  the  attack  of   "I™"'* 
some  of  the  large  dogsus^  as  guardians  of  the  fiock  ttgninst  benrti,  wolves, 
and  foxi's,  and  for  hunting  the  wild  animals.     At  last,  on  emerging  into 
the  clearing,  we  should  see  a  little  plot  of  Hax  or  small-eared  wheat,  and 
n«ar  the  homestead  tlie  inhabitants,  clad  some  in  Unen  and  others  in 
■kins,  and  ornamented  with  necklaces  and  pendants  of  Kione, 
bone,  or  i>ottor>',  carrying  on  their  daily  occupations.     Some 
are  cutting  wood  with  stone  axes  with  a  wonderfnlly  sharp  edge,  fixed  is 
woodeo  handles,  with  stone  adzos  or  gouges,  or  with  little  saws  composed 
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of  carofaDy  notched  pieces  of  flintl 
about  three  or  four  iuchos  tong,  split- 
tinR  it  with  stone  wedgM,  scraping  it 
with  flint  flak&i.    Some  are  at  work 
prepai'iug  hitndlos  for  the  spe<nrti,  shafts 
for  the  arrows,  and  wood  for  the  bowa, 
or  for  the  broad  paddles  xised  for  pro- 
p<01ing  tho  Cftnoe$.    Others  arc  busy 
impitmeBt  grinding    and    sharpening] 
"*^"^'    the    various    stone     tools,! 
eornpiiig      Hkiiis     with     implenit^ntdl 
gi-oimd  to  a  circular  edge,  or  carving] 
various  implements  ont  of  bono  and 


antler  with  sharp  splinters  of  flint ;  while  the  women  are  preparing  tho 
meal  with  pestles  and  mortars  and  grain  rubbers,  and  cooking  it  on  the 
fire,  generally  fintaide  the  house,  or  spinning  thread  with  spindle  andj 
distaff,  or  weaving  it  with  n  rude  loom." 

During  thici  period  Britain  was  gradudlly  sinking,  so  that  many] 

forests  were  subrn'Tgcd  round  our  coast*,  and  t  he  island  was  permanently! 

cbug«ot  *nt  off  from  the  Continent,  substantially  its  it  is  now.    The( 

'''™***-     climate  was  probably  more  severe  and  damper  in  many  part« 

tlinii  now.     The  people  were  separated  into  tribes,  frequently  at  war 

with  one  another,  as  evidenced  by  the  numeroos  earthworks  and  camps 

they  have  left,  and  the  javelins,  arrow  head»,  and  spear  heads  found. 

BgfiAi     Bnrial  mounds  of  this  period  abound,  in  tho  shnpe  of  barrows 

uoanda    o^  caims,  often  long  and  oval  in  shape.    Hero  the  dead  wcro 

buried,  usually  in  a  sitting  or  crouching  pavilion,  accompanied  by  various 

implomonts  and  other  objects,  apparently  tor  tho  use  of  the  dead  in  tho^ 

^irit  world.    It  is  remarkable  that  the  artistic  powers  possessed  by  Ihe^f 

cave-dwellers  of  the  previons  period  ^^ 

were  not  present  in  the  newer  race. 

They  scarcely  attained  to  represents 

tng  their  favourite  implements,  stUl 

)«M  to  carvings  of  animiUs. 

TBE  AGE  OF  BROXZE. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
while  the  dark  short  people  just 
described  were  still  in  almost  un- 
disputed possession  of  England, 
"Western  Euro[>e  was  being  occupied 
by  a  new  race,  the  first  appearance 
in  the  West  of  tho  Arj-ans  ft^m 
oentrtil  A^a.    They  were  the  an- 
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itors  of  the  pr&- 
!M*iit  CeltA,  much 
ialler  than  tho 
lie  wlwm  tli«y 
'  ooiicjiiorH.  and  ad- 
ditionally armed  by 
the  koowledgo    i^ 

and  the  )■  Bunp*. 
session  of  Vironze 
ipcns.  L«t«r, 
whvu  their  oi\-ili8(i- 

^Uou  waft  fully  eat«blishcd,  th«y  Bdvanced  into  the  British  liilands,  and 
Junlly  drove  back  thfl  older  inhabitants.    Thoy  con(|iior«d  InilancI 
Itter  still ;  and  their  descendants  there  retained  their  primitive  habits 
^fat  down  into  historic  time. 

So  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  says  Sir  Willium  Wilde,  "the 
saLiTfi   Tri*h  retained  their  wandering  habits,  tilling  a  pi*>co  of  fertile 
and  in  the  spring,  then   retiring  with  their  herdi  to  the    mirriTia* 
ley*,  or  dairj"  habitations  (generally  in  mountain  dtsttriots).    'tj?'^" 
the  summer,  and  moving  al>out  where  the  herbage  nffoniled    period  la 
ice  to  their  cattle.    Thoy  lived,  as  Edmund  Spenser    ''•^*'^ 
9c«L-riI>r9  them  in  the  reign  of  Eliitabeth,  'on  their  milk  and  white 
'meals'  (cui'ds,  cheese,  with  m*>al,  and  probably  calves' flesh,  etc.).  and 
returning  in  autumn  to  socure  their  crops,  they  remained  in  community 
in  their  forts  or  entrenched  villages  during  the  winter.    The  remains  of 

thousands  of  these 
forts,  or  niths,  still 
stud  the  lowlands 
of  every  county  in 
Iniland,  notwith- 
standing the  tliou- 
sands  that  have 
been  obliterated. 
They  are  earthen 
enclosures,  geaiv- 
rally  circular,  and 
varying  p«rto,w 
in  exU^nt  »•*>* 
from  ft  few  perches 
to  an  acre  or  more, 
and  afforded  pro- 
tection to  tho  in* 
habitants  and  their 
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flocks,  against  the  ravsges  of  beasts  of  prey  with  which  the  countr 
then  ahoonded,  or  agoiiist  the  predatory  incureioua  of  bostilu  trihes  oithorl 
in  war  or  during  a  catUo  raid.  A  breastwork  of  earth  from  four  to  eight 
foot  high  Giirroiindod  tlie  enclosure,  being  the  nintcrial  rcaiiy  at  hand, 
and  the  most  easily  worked,  and  was  prohably  surtnouuted  by  a  stake 
fence."  Otlior  survivaJs  from  ancient  time  in  Ireland  are  the 
crannoges,  or  platforms  of  chiy  and  stone,  supported  hy  timber, 
in  tho  lukiis.  As  hite  as  1G41,  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  took  rofiigo  in  ono  of 
tliPse.  Wooden  cahins,  mudo  of  wattles  and  clay,  and  the  cloghauns  or  i 
small  stone  houses  still  found,  are  other  Irish  survivals. 

Tho  Colt*  of  Britain  wore  tall  and  stalwart,  largo-brainod,  com-| 
mauding  and   harah   in   aspect.      Tho    chieftain   of  Gristhoi'pe,  whosQ 
TbvBriUab  remains  aro  in  tho  museum  at  York,  must,  according  to  Dr.] 


c*iu. 


Bvddoe,  have  looked  a  true  king  of  men,  with  his  athletioj 


ji'ame,  hia  broad  forehead,  beetling  brows,  strong  jaws,  and  aquiline] 
profile. 

The  Bronze  age  arrived  fully  developed  in  the  West.  The  bronze 
imiform,  containing  about  12  per  cent,  of  tin  and  88  of  copper.  The] 
weapons  and  implements,  too,  aro  not  rcmarkabl}'  varied.  Tho  urst  fto'mai 
appear  to  have  been  modelled  like  the  stone  weapons  already  in  use ;  and 
tntat  ^^^y  gfa<lually  got  better  shaped  and  udiiptixl  to  handles, 
wMpou.  The  belter  bi-oiize  weapons,  of  coiu-so,  wore  fashioned  in  tho  9W> 
ceeding  age  of  iron.  The  ornamentation  of  tho  implouieuts  is  in  simple 
geometrical  patterns ;  repreaeittatJons  of  animal  formal  ai'o  not  found. 

I  jnen  and  woollen  wearing  were  known,  though  perhaps  woven  cloth 
was  only  the  luxury  of  the  rich.     Shaving  the  face  became  fashionahlo, 
ciouiini    while  the  hair  was  often  worn  in  long  plaits,  and  great  hair-^ 
»nii       pins  were  used.     Stone,  bone,  and  bronze  ornaments  wereJ^ 
*"*"""     abundant ;  and  amber  and  gold  oamo  into  uao  for  doooration. 
Cremation  prevailed,  and  the  aahea  of  the  dead  were  preserved  in. 
xaos.    Some  articles  possessed  by  the  dead  were  burned  with  them,  foe 
CrMMiioB.  ^^^"  "**  '"  *'''"  "I""*'  ^"rid,  together  with  food.    A  borrow! 
or  cairn  was  erected  over  the  funeral  urn,  and  funeral  fdastaj 
were  subsequently  hold,  the  cairn  being  added  to  at  the  same  time. 

Tho  great  temples  of  Stonohenge  and  Avebury  in  Wiluhir©,  aiid^ 
other  stone  and  earthen  cu-cles,  are  believed  to  belong  to  this  period 
Bwaetmic.  '^^'^^  ^®  Usually  in  tho  centre  of  a  district  thickly  crowded^ 
ana  Av«burjr with  funeral  mounds;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  theyfl 
"^•^     were  places  of  religious  worship.    5[any  of  the  stones  are  veryS 
large,  and  must  have  refjuired  prodigious  labour  to  transport  to  tlie  s^wta 
where  they  are  fonnd.    Some  portions  are  of  roclcs  which  could  not  havej 
been  obtained  nearer  than  Wales,  Cornwall,  or  the  Channel  Islands. 
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CHAPTEE   II. 

ftistonr  firitons. 

n*  tna  ■c«~Dlini«lM>  o<  Iron  frosi  lUtt— BaUta  of  Uia  iron  luen— i:uly  (erttry  of  cala»- 
Tktta  «f  lh«  PhooKUM— 014  Bdtua  rormu  tiod  vild  uumali— Dre»  oi  Uie  Aaotent 
■rnou  -n*  PUli  law— Th»  Baaun  petloa--EErecta  o(  Uio  Roman  Conquoot— Tbo  Bobimi 
ffwrtnot  CkiMlaolNd— Vttall^ of  Um  Ancl^titi  BritoAs— Our Ensllsh  aa Melon ^Inrasloii of 
Tntona— Aiclo-Bftxoa  Iwium  uiil  domMtio  Ufe~Ati  An^o-Snxoa  dinlo^tio— DiUikUg  and 
Mdal  frtoii  VomKi  ui4  cUMrMi— Hunung  asd  oUier  ■  ports— TnviutuK  dtacarou— 
Til*  DUM  lad  Ron&]D«n— Tte  Nmiium— Ulnor  immleraUotui  -EooUli  asd  Irlili  sMUan— 
Wb<«jb  BMTaneBU  aai  Uwlr  wwtlti  Montum  nuuuun  uid  canonu— Hormui  cuQM— 
Th*  K«nma  dlnnw-UliU  Tlorwn  (Bmu;r*— Um  of  c*lUatrT  ajid  eblnlrr-OuDM  of 
Alll  and  Qtiasc*— Mlntlnl*— Most'  >porU  lUwkUts— AdTmea  of  buntry— n«  (Umur  Ld- 
HaWtMiia  <f  BwHIanil  ud  Ireland— n*  Crmry— Tta  En*  ud  Ui«  OMlt-Caluc  UneuagM 
-'Ito  Sorts'  InvaMoB  of  Hartk  Briuia— TUe  lowiud  aaoMD  an  AiiKlo-Saxein*— Eioti  and 
<*l'fVTt'*"'  -f^'-^-^i-"-  aod  WeUt)  namM-Kons  IbtuIoiu, 
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articlea  for  vhicb  tbo  lattvr  iras  more  sorviceable. 


THE    knowledge    and    ose  of    iron 
marks  tbo  next  gruitt  tpoob.    It  \& 
bebeved    to    bavo  come    from  Asia, 
and   to  bave  been  diffused  gradually 
throngh  Europe.    It  woul<i  ounirtonor 
first  come  in  8m»tl  qiuntt-       ima 
ties   from    the    Continent;   '™"**'^ 
and    then    the    discovery    of  native 
stores  of  iron  ore,  and  the  learning  of 
modes  of  smelting  it,  would  render 
it  more  and  more  abundant,  till  at 
last    it  supplanted  bronze,  even  for 


The  Iron  age  does  not  appeAr  to  have  lieen  marked  by  any  special 
change  of  race.  The  gi-cater  abtindonce  of  good  weapons  probably  was 
H«MU  of  Ui»  fittendod  by  greiitor  combinations  of  powerful  tribes,  so  thus 
Iron  lucm  pptty  kingdoms  arose.  Cremation  did  not  die  out,  but  burial 
at  full  length  was  also  practispd.  Curved  patterns,  often  complex,  are 
found  on  omftments ;  but  nninial  forms  are  scarce.  Coins  of  gold  (lutor 
of  silver  and  bronze)  first  appear  with  designs  which  are  remote  imita- 
iiom  of  Greek  coins,  such  as  those  of  Philip  of  Mutedoii.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  «Arliet;t  coins  found  are  of  earlier  date  than  200  uc.  Tlieir  us^| 
wasmoH  abundant  in  the  South  and  South-east  of  the  island.  The  early^^ 
Britons  becttme  not  only  accomplislied  workers  in  JUftiil,  but  even  learnt 
E«riy  toTttxr^^^  ^^  °^  forgery,  making  false  gold  and  silver  coins  of  copper 
orcoini.  or  bronze,  covered  with  a  thin  platiug  of  gold.  Here  we  come 
well  into  the  period  connected  with  us  by  direct  histoi-ic  records. 

The  Phoenicians  are  recorded  to  have  visited  Britain  iCornwall)  and 
Ireland  about  b.c,  BOO,  under  Himiico.  Alter  cro.ising  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
vuiu  or  uw  he  arrived  at  the  Islands  of  the  (Estrj-mniiles,  "  rich  in  tin  and 
phoaicuni.  [pad,  and  inhabited  by  a  numerous,  proud,  and  iiidiwlrious 
population  accustomed  to  commerce,  and  in  the  habit  of  going  to  sea  in 
poor  leathern  boats  (coracles).  Thenco  be  sailed  two  daj-s  farther  to 
gi'ass-gi-eon  '  In.tnla  Sacra '  {Ireland),  inhabited  by  the  races  of  the 
Hibfrnians,"  The  (Estrymnides  were  afterwards  called  Casiiitorides,  or 
Tin  Islands,  but  were  very  vaguely  known  ;  only  the  Phteniciana  and  the 
Greeks  wore  generally  believed  to  obtain  tin  fiom  them,  Aristotle  is  the 
first  who  names  the  British  islands  beyond  the  Celtse  as  "Albion  and 
leme."  No  doubt  the  Phoinicians  introduced  very  many  manufactured 
articles  into  Britain. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  historic  period,  Britain  was  mneh  mure 
covered  with  forests  than  now,  withmore  morAsses  and  a  damper  climate. 
Old  Brittab  S^*"^  'wi'd  boars,  wolves  and  foxee,  deer  and  beaver,  abounded. 
rorMMMid  Eeindeer  still  existed  in  the  north  of  Scotland.    Little  circular 
^  huts  of  wood,  wattles,  or  stone  wero  the  chief  dwellings,  and 

narrow,  devious  paths  connected  the  villages.  Agriculture  wii.*  far  more 
advanced  in  southern  than  in  northern  Britain,  where  the  patturo  of 
cattle  was  predominant. 

In  personal  upponraucc,  the  Bomans  describe  the  south-eastcrQ 
Britoua  as  tall,  long-haired,  and  rather  fair  (i.^.,  as  compared  with  tiie 
swarthy  Romans),  wearing  a  kind  of  trousers  and  a  belted 
tunic,  with  a  plaid  over  it.  From  tliis  some  derive  the  namo 
Celt  (the  kilt-wearing  or  clothed  people).  Sandals  were  vmra 
on  the  feet.  Horses,  shields,  and  long  swords  were  used  in  war  ;  chariots, 
ofUsn  witti  scythes  on  each  side,  wem  signs  uf  highor-claa 
warfare.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  and  North  still  wore 
skins;  many  were  nearly  naked,  and  stniited  and  tattooed  their  skins 
with  woad.     Heuoc  the  Romans  called  them  Picts  ipicli,  or  painted}. 
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Mines  w«re  worked  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  many  things  were  ex- 
ported, chiefly  to  Gaul,  inotudiiig  tin,  gold,  silver,  u'on.  com, 
jcattls,  and  won  slaves  and  hunting  dogs.  Their  language  i* 
[ideolared  by  Strabo  not  to  have  differed  greatly  from  that  of  the  Gauls. 
iBot  this  statement,  of  coarse,  «pplii>«  principntly  to  the  eonchom  triboa, 
'  vbow«retarg«]y  of  tho  sAmo  rocu  m  the  Celtic  Bolgs,  who  ihtrn  iuhabited 
a  great  part  of  Oatd. 

Aa  Dr.  Bed(Io<!  says :  "  The  history  of  tho  British  Isles  is  that  of  an 
irrogolar  or  intonnittcnt  current  of  invasion  from  the  neighbouring  conti- 
nent— invasion  of  ideaa,  of  customs,  and  of  arls,  even  more  tliau  of  human 
beinga."  And  he  expresses  the  opinion  that,  ai)tliro{>oIogicaUy,  Britain 
was  klwaya  a  stage  fmrthor  back  in  dovulopmont  than  the  Continent. 

THE  nOil^iy  PERIOD. 

From  this  time  forward  wti  enter  upon  tho  domain  of  historic  records. 
For  a  full  aoocmnt  of  this  and  »ubs«queDt  periods,  the  Uiitun,-  of  England 
must  uf  course  be  studio<l  in  separate  works.   Here  we  can  only  refer  to  tJio 
Buccetiiaive  races  who  gained  a  dominant  inlluenoe,  and  the  way  in  which 
thi?y  modifieri  the  nation.    Tbi'  effects  of  the  Uonuui  coni"«st  ^ ^^^  <,(  „,, 
of  the  islaud  were  most  marked.    The  excellent  main  roods     K«inu 
which  they  made  greatly  facilitated  communication.    Their    """"*' 
J  Strang  power  put  an  end  to  many  a  feud  between  tribes  ;  and  the  decrease 
|ofwar&re  led  to  an  increase  of  agriculture  and  pixacefut  arts.    Uiuiug 
;  was  largely  developed.    Fowls,  ge««o,  pheasants,  and  other  useful  animals 
were  introduced.    Roman  towns  and  fortilied  camps  were  establistied  in 
difibrent  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  many  an  old  camp  i^  indicated  by  the 
termination  "  ccster  "  or  "  cheater."    Britain  became  a  province  of  Kome, 
and  later  a  Christian  country,  under  the  Emperor  Constantiiie.  ^^  tLomm 
'Many  fiomana  and  more  Roman  subjects  of  varied  pruviiK-4:-.'^,    proriato 
mast  hiivi)  lived  and  died  and  had  offspring  in  Bntnin.     Tho 
Britons  thonuolves  became  coiisitterably  Romanised,  and  used  Roman 
names.    Very  many  places  al»o  had  Roman  names.    Yet  few  of  them 
sorvived  the  departure  of  the  Romans.     It  is  remnrkabli^  Iww  little  trace 
tJ»ey  left  uptm  the  physical  characters  of  the  people  they  conquered ;  and 
tlie  Chriittiau  religion,  which  was  their  State  religion,  was  driven  into 
tho  Wi'lsh  fitstm'SHfts  by  the  .^nglo-Sa.xon  con<iH«rors. 

The  ancient  Britijiii  '.Celtic;  peoples  showed  great  vitality.    They  mu-tt 
have  proMTved  their  individuality  as  distinctly  as  the  Welsh  end  Irish  of 
the  present  day;  and  resumed  without  difficulty  their  away   T,,^tj.of 
when  the  Roman  legions  were  witlithawn.    Tlieir  ultiuint'.-  *^"'J^'" 
subjection  was  due  to  the  arrival  of  a  stronger  people  than  tlw 
dogonvrato  Bomana.     They  were  pagans  like  themselves,  but  yet  more 
vigorons  and  more  intellectual,  and  ropvcsontiiig  a  higher  type  of  civili- 
sation.   These,  the  AngW  or  English,  and  the  Saxons  ha<l  already  begun 
to  arrive  on  thn  West  coast  of  England  ;  and  %*ariouB  bodies  of  tiermans, 
captives  and  othurs,  had  no  doubt  been  settled  in  Britain  by  the  Romans. 
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OUR  ENOUGH  ANCESTORS. 

Thnt  tribes  of  Cfcrmaii  Teutons  invaded  England  anH  finally  con-] 
qaered  it,  migrating  in  such  lai'ge  uumbera  aa  to  reiiUy  re-pooplo  tho  Enst  i 
inTwinuor  Atid  South,  is  undoubted.     The  ancient  inhabitants  vrere  gra-  I 
Tantoiia.    dually  driven  towards  WnW  and  Cornwall;  and  the  worship 
of  German  gods,  Thor,  Woden,  etc.,  was  firmly  inti-oduced.    It  would  bo 
profitless  hero  to  discuss  the  precise  localities  in  tho  North-west  of  Europe 
irom  which  [mrticular  tribes  came.    It  sufRoes  to  say  that  they  did  not 

como  ft-om  France ;  anil  that  Scan- 
dinavlans  and  Canes  made  distinct 
mrofiions  at  later  periods,  although 
probably  some  Norwegians  lauded 
in  Scotland  boforo  or  during  thoj 
Roman  occupation.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  invaders  were  tall,  blond, 
and  fair-haired,  contrasting  greatly 
witli  the  people  tliey  conqnered. 

Passing  to  a  description  of'l 
Low  these  ancestors  of  ours  lived, 
it  appeal's  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
bouses  were  comparatively  sini])Ii; 
except  tliose  of  cliieftaius.      Tlie  i 
lower   part   of   the  walls  was  ofl 
Aneio-S4«B>.  masonry,  the  upper  off 

houBMBiid  wood.     A  central  hall, 
domMtic  111*.  ,■ 

or  reception  room,  was 

s  marked  feature  of  every  con- 
siderable dwelling.  Hangings  of  | 
plain  cloth  or  of  tapestry  sur- 
rounded the  wall,  wliich  also  had 
liook.4  or  pogs  to  hang  tilings  upon. 
Chimneys  were  not  yet  used,  and 
fires  were  mad6  on  the  floor,  pro* 
bably  in  the  ct'iitri'.  fionche;^  woro 
the  principal  lureituro  of  the  hall. 
The  table  was  a  board  pUced 
upon  trestles,  and  removed  wlien 
the  meat  was  ended.  Hence  it  is 
readily  seen  whence  we  derive  our 
expression  "  board  and  lodging." 
Breakfast  about  nine,  and  dinner, 
at  noon,  were  the  principal  meals ;  supper  was  probably  of  later  introduc- 
tion. Their  food  was  on  the  whole  simple— bread,  butter,  milk,  and 
ciieese  being  the  staple ;  vegel«bles,  beans,  and  fish  wore  much  oawa ; 
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and  bacon  was  the  cliiof  meat.    Much  ot  tlieir  moat  was  salted,  and 
eaten  boiled. 

An  intcnnting  Anglo-Saxon  dia](^o  mentions  prominently  among 
persona  accessory  to  food  supply,  tbo  ealtor  who  stocked  the  store  rooms 
and  colUr*  and  supplied  the  (salt)  batter  and  cheese;  tlie  i^^^j^gi^ 
baker,  without  whom  every  tnblo  would  iteem  empty  ;  and  the     Buon 
cook,  who  appears  to  have  bo«n  less  essential.    "  If  yon  expel    *'**°*''*' 
me  from  your  society,"  saya  the  cook,  "  you  will  be  obliged  to  eat  your 
vegetables  green,  and  yoitr  flt-sli  meat  raw,  nor  can  j'ou  buvu  any  fat 
broth."    He  is  shnt  up  with  "Wo  care  not,  for  we  can  ourselves  cook 
our  provi&ious,  and  spread  them  on  the  table."    Forks  were  unknown 
and  knives  were  few  ;  the  hnnils  were  still  froely  used  iii  entiiig. 

l>rinking  was  largely  indulged  in  afier  dinner.    Silver  and  gold  cups 
wwre  treasured  by  the  rich ;  but  the  drinking-horn  was  for   i„,j„^,„^ 
common  use.     Ale  and  mead  were  the  principal  drinks;  and  kadMoM 
honey  was  largely  produce^l  for  mead-making.     Wine  was  rare    ""***""■ 
and  expensive.    The  driiikei'9  pledged  one  another  j  and  marvellous  tales 
and  personal  exploit*  were  recounted.    National  poetry  was  recited  ;  and 
freqnentjy  instruments  such  as  the  harp,  pipe,  trumpet,  etc.,  enhvcncd 
the  festivity.    The  professed  mtnstrel  was  a  welt-known  character. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  performed  many  household  offices,  and  wore 
expert  ai  spinning,  weaving,  ne*-dlework,  and  embroidery.  They  were 
kind  to  th<:-ir  children,  who  were  bowKVL'r  swaddli.-d  at  birth,  womeD 
and  often  allowed  to  lie  upon  the  hearth  close  to  the  fire,  in  "^  ei'U'iron. 
cooMderable  risk  of  burning.  Civil  marriage  by  purchase  was  frequent ; 
and  divorce  or  sep«iration  was  not  raj'e.  The  women  are  e^cially  re- 
presented as  (Lsiug  very  harsh  measures  with  their  servants  or  slaves; 
they  were  severely  beAten,  and  put  in  letters,  on  what  wc  should  now 
consider  slight  provocation.  Yet  almsgiving  was  abundantly  practised, 
and  crowds  of  poor  ato  the  rich  man's  bread. 

The  chief  national  sport  was  then,  as  now,  huutmg,  for  which  the 
immense  forests  gave  ample  opportunity.  It  is  recorded  of  king  Edward 
the  Confessor,  that  "  there  was  one  earthly  enjoyment  in  Hnntinff  iud 
which  he  chiefly  delighted,  which  w«s,  bunting  with  fleet  o«'«»P»ri* 
hounds,  whose  opening  in  the  woods  he  used  with  pleasure  to  encourage ; 
and  again,  with  the  pouncing  of  birds,  whose  nature  it  is  to  prey  on  their 
kindred  species.  Tn  these  exercises,  aller  heiu-ing  divine  service  in  the 
morning,  he  employed  him»olf  whole  days."  iJoar  and  doer  tmnting 
were  not  uncomnKin.  Hawks  were  largely  kept.  Horsemanship  waa 
cultivated  ;  chariots  and  carts  were  few. 

Hospitality  was  pretty  general ;  inns  were  few  and  littJe  commo- 
dions.     Travellers,  especially  merchants,  went  in  companies;  rnvoUbw 
the  solitary   travollor  wiut   8U!sp>-ct'Hi,  or  liable  to  be  robbed.  <'»"«•«»'«* 
Robbery  and  cheating  were  frequent,  so  that  a  law  was  made  forbidding 
buying  And  selling  witliout  witnesses. 
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We  neC'd  say  little  about  the  invasions  of  tlio  Dnnea  and  Northmen. 
Tlicy  cmno  in  very  considerable  nurabera  from  tlie  ninth  to  the  eleventh 
Th«  D»ii«  conturios,  and  loft  a  very  decided  mnrk  upon  the  nortli-eostcm 
sad  Kortb-  counties,  in  which  thoy  lor  the  most  part  sottlccJ— Northiimbor- 
liuid,  Yorkshire,  and  Lincolnshire  inctitdinn;  the  chief  settle- 
ments.   Tbo  ovideaces  of  thiti  mny  still  bo  seen  in  the  faces  of  many  of 
the  inhabitants.     The  Northmen  too  conquered  tho  Islo  of  Man  and 
Cumberland,  which  were  long  seats  of  their  power;  yet  the  Celts  re- 
mained in  &taa,  their  language  gained  siipremacy,  and  persists  to  the 
present  time. 

The  Normans,  who  came  in  such  numbers  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 

centuries,  were  in  the 
main   compounded   of 

_  _  tho  same 

llMSonDuu.    , 

elements  as 

tho  English ;  but  they 
appear  to  have  had  a 
larger  admixture  of 
Scandinavian  blood, 
and  aluo  to  have  in- 
cluded a,  large  Cetlio 
infusion  of  Belgio 
Qaula,  Tins  peculiar 
combination  no  doubt 
gave  them  their  great 
vigour,  by  which  they 
introduced  into  the 
English  people  a  large 
proportion  of  foreign 
blood.  Subsequently 
more  Krenchnien  were 
inti-odueed,  yet  not  so 
as  to  markedly  influ> 
ence  tlio  English  typo. 
Flemings,  Normans,  Haguenots,  driven  by  religions  persecution,  havo  at 
various  Inter  times  come  over  in  considerable  numbtfr*.  Clermans,  driven 
Hiiior  inimi-  by  Louis  XIV.'s  persecut  ion  from  the  Palatinate,  and  many 
crauoM.  other  Germans  since,  including  Qormftn  Jews,  hav«  swelled 
our  numbers.  But  the  population  of  England  has  been  far  more  affect«d 
in  modern  timesby  tho  immigration  of  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen.  Twelve 
Booicbud  per  cent,  of  Scottish  surnames  have  been  reclcoued  in  a  largo 
Mtb  Miuen,  London  club,  but  only  on©  per  cent,  of  pure  Irish.  The  per- 
centage of  Welsh  names  was  Jive.  This  last  indicates  the  fact  of  the 
large  migration  of  Welshmen  into  England. 

The  immigration  of  the  Irish  into  Scotland  has  been  great  in  recent 
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yeara,  th«re  being  dow  over  hix  per  cvut.  of  the  population  Irisli-bom.  lu 
England  ttere  aro  two-and-a-hajf  per  c«nt.  of  penions  of  Irtab  Madttn  moT*. 
birth,  aii<]  probablv  four  more  of  Irish  blood.  Dr.  Bedeloe,  «  mania,  and 
very  corcml  obsrvnr,  says,  '"In  oppotcition  to  tho  curront 
opinion,  it  would  mvm  that  tlj«  Walsh  risu  moat  in  commerce,  the  Scotch 
coming  after  them,  and  the  Irish  nowhere.  The  people  of  Welah  descent 
\%XiA  numc  hold  their  owu  fairly  iu  science,  the  .Scotch  do  nion.',  the  Irish 
But  when  one  loolu  to  tho  attainment  of  military  or  political 
distinction,  the  case  is  alturvd,  Hiire  tho  Scotchmen,  and  esjiocially  the 
Higbtiiiident,  bear  away  the  palm  ;  the  Irish  retrieve  their  podltion,  and 
tho  WcUh  are  litUo  heaixl  of." 


XOitMAN  MAXXEIiS  AX^D  CUSTOMS. 


Tho  Normann  introduced 
more  luxury;  tiiid  tho  Ktoro 
re.itnint  in  which  William  the 
Conqueror  kept  them  soon  de- 
.  generated  into  liot-nc*'  uud  ex- 
travagance. They  gradually 
oroctei;!  those  niRSaive  and  lordly 
castles,  which  became  kordu 
too  often  the  strong-  ""'"■ 
holds  of  vioe  and  the  centres  of 
Ireebooting.  Important  rooms 
Mx^n  to  be  elevatod  above  the 
f^rotnid  floor,  protecting  the 
rich  man's  guests  from  the 
rabble  who  congregated  about 
tho  more  public  hall,  aa<l  fn.^ 
quently  got  poaseaaion  of  the 
victuals  intended  for  the  guests. 

The  Norman  dinnor-tablo 
vas  not  strikingly  different 
from  the  Anglo- Th«KoniiMi 
Saxon.  Forks  were «'"»^>'^ 
not  nsed,  and  many  viands 
wore  brought  to  tho  guests  on  the  spits  on  which  they  had  been  cookod. 
Glass  onpH  and  bowlx  were  superseding  those  of  horn  ;  and  wine  became 
more  abunduiit.  Sauces  of  various  herbs  wero  lurg»-Iy  used.  Tho 
common  people  ate  little  meat.  Cheese  was  their  most  nutritious  iood, 
and  bread  thfiir  staple. 

The  simplicity  of  furniture  waa  preserred ;  tables  were  still  boards 
on  tawtlos.  bonchea  were  the  seats,  chairs  and  stools  being  few.  Often 
rtone  seats  or  recesses  in  walls  ran   round  rooms.     Beds  grew  moto 
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omemonlnl  and  comfortatl^,  and  Iat«r,  roofs  at  the  head  of  the  bed  canM 
R«nnu    "'lio  •!**■    Hospitality  wns  much  prnotitted  towards  the  gentry 
ruiiitan.    und  the  woll-to-do,  wtiilc  the  poor  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  and 
wer«  plundered  as  well. 

Mntmers  on  the  whole  were  licentious,  yet  in  these  ages  the  germs  of 

refincmont  aro»o  from  the  fonnit  of  politeiu-ss  and  gitllantry  luught  in 

Kwof      gr»'«t  men's  houses.     These  were  practically  Hchoulu  of  good 

(tUantir  ud  breeding,  and  were  resorted  to  by   youths  and   maidens  of 

good  family,  who  wished  to  rise  in  consideration.    The  class 

of    riiittLTcra    and 

KH,^^-^,,  ~\  spongers  on  the 
nobles  however 
£;nw  iipace,  and 
wvre  till*  rt'jidy  In- 
stnimenls  of  their 
jt^Ui'oiis'  biiM  de- 
sii'fs.  Light  waa 
scanty  at  night, 
rooms  were  tew, 
\'iBitonj  flud  fami- 
lies were  crowded 
into  few  roomii, 
ofton  with  little 
regtini  to  dooeiicy. 
Chess  and 
draughts    w«ro 

earn*.  Of  f'^vourite 
BkiU  and  medixval 
Gliaiio*. 

gaineaj 

but  wlicii  curds 
were  introduced 
thoy  speedily  ab* 
sorbed  niteution, 
and  gnitibling  did 
fili.JIB"'^HIHI  "'*''  t^iTy  long  be- 

hind.       Min-itrels 
were    yet   more 
favoured    than   in 
early     English 
times,  and  a  greater  variety  of  instruments,  including  rude  orgiiia,  were 
■l&atrtu,    P^*y*'*-    Many  of  the  minst^*^l3  were  wanderers,  others  were  in 
the  pay  of  the  king  or  of  groat  lords.     It  is  related  that  several 
hundred  ministrals  took  pai-t  in  the  wedcling  festivities  of  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Edward  I.    To  accommodate  the  minstrels,  a  largo  music 
gallery  at  one  end  of  iho  hall  was  introduced.    The  musicians,  by  an  easy 
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transition,  took  np  other  forma  of  amnflemeHt,  such  aa  magic  «nd  sluifiht 

of  hand,  anfl  were  known  hs  jongUam  (Latin,  jocalatora,  (rom  jocm, 
'  a  game),  lb«  modvrn  jugglets. 

Sporte  became  more  divowified.    "WresUinp,  throwing  wtfighti),  and 

•pchery  flonrished  side  by  side  with  lowor  timiiscments,  8uch 
'fts  bear  and  buli  baiting  and  cock  lighting.     Bulls  were  not 

aUow«d  to  be  killed  by  bnU-her*  nntil   tlifty  hnd  been  baitod. 

Qaeens  Mary  and  Eliaabeth  wore  present  at  th«e  aports. 

Hawking  became  a  sign  of  gentility  ;  and  liawk*  were  most  akiUiilly 

trained  and  tended.    They  wvro  upon  the  owucra'  bands  when  tliey 

visited,  or  even  in  church.    All 

kinds  of  binU  wore 

hnnt<yl  in  this  way, 
'and  largely  by  ladii-s.    Spaniels 

started  the  game,  the  hawk  was 

nnhixxlcd,  and  brought  it  down. 

Uiicting    of    foxoy,    deer,    and 

hares  was  common,  and  much 

liked  by  all  classes. 

In  the  foarteonth,  fifteenth, 

and  aixbeenth  centiu-ie9,  simpler 

h.ihitii    gave    way    to  greater 

luxury  at  table;  and  Adnimof 

the  monks  were    as     n™Biy- 

forwurd  in  this  dirootioa  ait  any 

class.      A    tolerably    moderate 

dinner  in  the  fonrteeuth  cen- 
tury  includ(is    booir's   Load,  a 

rich  potnge,  beef,  motton,  pork, 

swan,  rabbit,  mallard,  pheasant, 

chicken,  teal,  woodcock,  anipe, 

and    varioofl    comjilex    dishes, 

iborato  math-  dishes  and  rich         ^ywi^i,  «oTca  w±«it.%  nets  a*n^<,]. 

rBensoningti  s«em  to  have  been  preferrod  to  the  ti-aditional  "  roast  beef  of 
old  England."  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  traditional  dishes,  customs,  and 
jteas  are  tboso  which  we  now  select  as  tlie  bc.st  of  old  fashions,  though 
luy  may  formerly  have  bo<-n  honoint-d  nitlivr  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance.  The  Reformation  period  fortunately  introduced  a  good  deal 
of  that  sturdineta  and  sell-denial  into  English  private  life  which  have 
pv«r  aince  been  characteristic  of  it.  The.  Rfstoration  tim^s  were  marked 
by  Inxity  of  morab  and  an  extensive  pursuit  of  pleasure,  followed  by  the 
general  carelessness  of  the  iirst  half  of  the  eighteenth  centiu'y.  From 
Uiis  tbi!  nation  was  awnkenotl  by  the  k>ss  of  the  American  Colonies,  tho 
finry  preaching  of  WVsk-y  and  Wiiiiofiuld,  and  the  honors  of  the  French 
BflVulution,  which  ushered  in  the  modern  period. 
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TUB  FOIlMKli  ISIIAUITASTS  OF  SCOTLAS'D,  IltELAXD,  AXD 

WALES. 

la  tliu  ul>«<-Tic<-  of  siceletona  in  sufDcieni  tmmben,  and  thfl  greater 
Inck  of  tiuBtwoithy  rt'cords,  it  is  not  profitablo  to  dogmatig*  on  tlio 
niibietit  inhabitants  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Their  considerable  Iberian, 
Celtic,  imd  Scaiidiiiuvian  ndoiixtitro  is  well  known.  Their  preoise 
•nuinvm  migrations  are  not  known,  pcrhupH  i.'au  never  now  bo  osc«r- 
'  tained.  The  Cymvy  (whom  some  believe  to  be  related  to  the 
Cimbrxwho  foQght  agsiuet  Bome  in  the  time  of  Marins,  and  who  at  oue 

,  ^ -^^^-■^^^^-,  time  peopled  such   widely  separat'U 

"^Jaiy'^A^jgi^^^W^^Bij  districts  as  the  Crimea  and  the 
"''^^**  —^^^Hfii  Cimbric  Peninsula  of  Jutland,)  w^re 
the  ti'ibo  or  nation  of  Celts  which 
retained  predominance  in  Wales 
when  they  were  being  progressively 
oonqnered  in  or  shut  out  Irom  the 
I  of  Southern  Britain.  They 
liiivo  prosorved  most  distinctly  per- 
haps of  all  the  ancient  Briti-th  races 
their  language  and  traditions. 

The  (!ar!i«r  race  of  Celts  appear 
to  be  represented  now  by  some  of 
rhi^  pure  Irish  or  Erse  inhabitants  of 
Irvtand  and  the  Gaelic  Highlanders 
of  Scotland.  The  GalU,  who  gave 
tm  Etta  mud  *  heir  name  to  Gaul  were 
u*  QMiM.  prohabl\'  then-  nearest  re- 
latives on  the  Continent.  "In  the 
names  which  ell  the«o  people  con- 
tinued to  give  each  other,"  says  Dr. 
Nicholas,  "  we  recognise  the  accenta 
of  ancient  consanguinity.  The 
French,  desoo"ndanb9  in  the  main  of 
the  ancient  Galli,  call  the  Welsh 
Halloig;  the  Welsh  call  the  Irish 
Gitffddyl:  the  Highlanders  call  both  themaelve*  and  the  Irish  Oa«l — 
distinguishing  themselves  as  "Gael  Albinnich"  (Albaa  Gaels)  from  the 
Irish  -'Gael  Erinnich'"  (Gaels  of  Erin).  In  fact,  it  is  hardly  a  qaestion 
Mtte  whether  we  should  not  regard  the  various  Celtic  languages, 
lMpi»£et  —Krse,  Gaelic,  and  Manx,  on  the  one  hand,  Welsh,  Armorican 
(Breton),  and  Cornish,  on  the  other, — as  80  many  dialects  of  one  original 
language. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Scots  were  nob  originally  inhabitants 
of  Scotland,  but  immigrants  fi-om  Ireland.     The  Scotch  might  faiily 
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cUim  a  Mliarv  of  Ireland  oa  thou'» ;  and  tho  suttlcmont  of  so  mauy  Scotch 
familj«'«  in  Ireland  in  the  sixteenth  and  sevciiteonl h  nAntiiHes  tusBcou' 

^wu  bat  a  return  to  llicir  ancostral  toiritorj-.    Scotland  was  "'^IJSSS*' 

illird  Alban  for  ages  before  it  recei%"ed  its  modem  name.     Brtuia. 
Due  of  the  most  astonifibing  muifltions  of  bi-itory  is  that  by  which  the 
LnwUiid  rliiilect  of  Eii{;li--«h  \\»a  U-oomw  ""ivorMiHy  thi»n»:t*r-_^j^^^^^ 
isod  »s  Scotch,  while  the  Celtic  langnage  formerly  known  as  fcotcn  ah^io- 
Scotcb  is  characterised  a<i  Irish.     We  sbnll  not  (lisou^  the  ** 

■precise  reIntioii»  of  Pict*  and  Caledoiiiaim.     Tho  former  became  noted 
lutnr,  the  latter  were  earlier  prominent.     Tacitnii  believed  ruiaud 
them  to  have  a  trerman  origin,  on  account  of  thoir  largo  limbs  o«»«*™*»™- 
aiic]  red  hair;  but  it.  is  not  etirtain  that  thoy  had  any  large  infusion  of 
G'Tiniin  bluod.     llowt-ver,  even   at  an 
early    period,   many    settlera    from   the 
maranriing  hosts  of  Nonvay  joined  them 
and  mddiiied   the  tlighlaiid  racee  con- 
siderably.    Sutherland   is  so  _  .  ^    . 

|<iiamed  as  the  southern  ])otiion  naawciiti 
<if  tlieir  ti'rritory.      Many  of    """•* 
th«  ancient  names  in   CiiIe<Ionia   agree 
closely  with  thos->  of  Wales.    Thii-t  we 

\&oA   "  P6II "    and    "  Bou  "    designating 
itoantaiaa.     The  river  names— Tuy  and 
Taw,  Dee,  Clyde  ond  Clwyd,  Awn,  Esk, 

,  Usk,    Teviot,   Teivi,  sufficiently   prove 

^rJose  relationship  among  the  peojihis. 
Cumbria  (Cumberland,  Wostmorttlund, 
etc.)  remained  Celtic  long  afler  Lowland 
Scotland  had  become  Anglo-Saixoiiiiyed. 

Norse  invasions  bad  a  more  import- 
ant influence  upon  Scotland  than  upon  England.     The  great  invasions  of 
the  ninth  century  made  the  Norwegians  nders  of  the  Shetland*,      Hon* 
tho  Orkneys,  the  Hi-brides,  and  the  Isle  of  Man;  and  parts  of  lafMiooi. 
tho  mainland  were  dominate<l  or  iyranuiaed  over  till  the  twettth  and 
thirteenth  centoriea.     The  Norse  language  was  evdn  adopted  in  Shetland, 
rkney,  and  Caithness.     The  Irisili  coaku,  too,  eii-])ecially  the  principal 

'ports,  were  much  invaded  by  the  I>anes  and  Kortlimen  in  the  ninth 
century,  who  exercised  more  or  less  sway  over  the  coinitry ;  but  tliey  did 
j)Ot  roniain  in  power  Iii'vond  the  tlevcnth  century,  and  lell  fewer  traces 
of  thi'ir  presence  iu  Irehiud  than  in  Scotland. 


mouiiu  wjiKUHM  (laro  cmnnj. 
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CHAPTEB   ITT. 
Cfte  Biitoiid  of  Co-hap. 


Complnclty  of  ttlgtti— Foiton  &  compxntlTeiy  uta  procow— Salient  f««titr«*  of  oxa  Mitorr-' 
hbMen  loratpIonUMi.  colenimtion.  fic<t  tnci^-Ttilr*!  for  eiuplro  vid  gvttluii  tor  goveni- 
nMiA— SoeoMHa  ud  faUnrra— UosnFactarea  «tid  invcDtloiia-PopubTllbeTt}' with  monanby 
— AiUUeney  of  ttndallam.  wmIUi.  luid  lstsU*et~Pb]rtl(ViMav  o(  Brtion*  and  di«tinetloM 
otdlvtrlot*— Ttw  tjplcalEDKltiili  womin— The  Sou thna  OowittCB*  people  Tlie  Ooralsh-lut 
Aj^lluta—Tbo  mdluidcn— T1i«  Wolih—OInldiii  da  Bony  oa  tbo  Wclab  ehuacur— Hu 
Vorkihira  oliaiatter— Ttie  Noniiacibrttuit— LowUDd  BcoUjutd— lit*  tjill  0iUl««»7  paopl*-' 
Tho  BlgbUodi  imil  iBlamU-CIuurnctor  of  tli«  GMllC'ipanUits  pgopl«-T)ie  Hightandw 
pb^ilcAUy— Ottm  Ctliio  typM—ScandiiuvUii  typ«fl-Tii«  tilAndm-'nio  iriaii  paoplo— 
fluitnl  oliaiaatoilUJM  ot  BrtUili  -ScriomcneN  KoA  tnAuUr  -  aUiIpUo  >part«— EaterprlM 
tad  wlHtty— Kfrt  imaglnitlTt  •rr  |rtT''"°'"g— p^mbmim  aiHi  nfLiitm-.-Tpijh  ^ha  i^nrijm 


IN  oor  own  rfaj's,  the  BritLili  poop1«, — as  wo 
miisb,  for  wAiit  of  A  better  name,  oall  tho 
inhAbitanUof  the  British  Islands,— are  far 
from  being  homopem-ouB.    To  Bay  nothing 
compiexit;  <^f  ^he  distinctions  of   Englisli- 
oiortgin,   mnn^      Scotchman.      Irislunun, 
Welslimau,  who  that  knows  them  wDl  nay 
tliat    iliP     distinctions     between   a    West 
Country  niiin  luid  a  Kenti»li  man,  n  Siaffonl- 
shiro  man  and  an  East  Anglian,  a  York- 
shiroman  and  a  NorthumlM-ian,  aro  few  or 
slight;  or  that  a  Lowland  Scotchman  is 
u 
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«b6i»'bv<]  into  tho  great  assimilatiiig  centres  of  London,  Manchester, 
Binnioglmm,  mid  tlie  like;  and  a  lew  centuries  heuoe  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  trace  in  detail  the  commingling  which  the  English  people 
bave  ondergone.    We  may  then  hope  to  be  an  iron  ruca  Uko  tho  Koman, 
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an  intellectual  race  like  the  Greek,  an  ingt>nioas  race  like  the  English,  an 
eiitorpri-i'mg  raco  like  the  Scotch,  a  plastic  ond  witty  raca  like  the  Irish ; 
but  wc  shall  scnrcfly  be  so  polite  a  people  as  tbo  Frciir-h.  so  passionate 
a  people  as  the  Italian,  a  drilled  people  like  the  German,  an  oU'i-niduring 
people  like  the  Chinese. 

We  may  recount  here  a  few  of  the  salient  features  of  our  liistmy. 
Dominion  on  the  Continent  the  English  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 

sought ;  it  came  to  them 
with  their  foreign  kings, 
an<l  foreign  influences 
especially   tempti-d    them 

leaiuKi  of  Korve  and  ex- 
•"""^^tend  it  But 
the  Teutonic  race  pressing 
into  "Western  Europe  was 
too  strong  for  tlie  com- 
paratively few  English  to 
iiuistor,a»itstilt  is.  Later, 
the  English  have  tried  to 
prevent  the  onward  march 
of  another  great  nation, 
tho  Russian,  and  have  so 
tai'  succeeded  that  Con- 
stantinople is  not  yet  in 
their  hands.  But  the  vast 
tides  of  immigration  fit>m 
East  to  West  have  not 
been  permanently  rolled 
back  in  the  past.  We 
are  onrwilves  monnraents 
of  successive  tides.  We 
are  attempting  to  roll 
back  Buasia  by  bolstering 
up  a  rac«  far  more  alien 
to  ourselves  in  blood  than 
the  Slavonic.  The  attempt 
may  not  improbably  fail. 
There  la  room  for  Russia 
as  well  as  for  England ; 
and  the  policj-  which  lias 
led  us  to  control  Egj'pt 
and  may  hereafter  lead  us 

to  dominate  Palestine,  is  sounder  than  that  of  relying  on  the  Turks. 

As  to  the  chances  of  Ibreigu  invasion  of  England,  they  have  scarcely 
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been  con.sifltrable  for  centuries,  they  aro  less  than  ever  now  ;  nnd  siicoess 
in  Much  an  enterprise  is  impoBsible  while  the  English  character  remains 
what  it  is. 

A  certain  advonturons  And  exploring  chAmotor,  dorivpd  from  our 
Saxon  and  Scandinavian  anccstoni,  rather  than  the  pressure  of  surphis 

PutioufoT  population,  has  made  the  English  the  foremost,  though  not  the 
iSfmtnWftp  "iTlifst,  cxploi-ers  of  tlie  world,  and  the  gro&twrt  colonisers  of 

tad  tmu.  modem  timw.  Llko  the  ancient  Greeks,  we  have  derived 
fVom  our  marine  snrrounrlings  a  familiarity  with  and  a  love  of  the  sea, 
that  havo  earned  us  ohccrl'utly  throogh  doiigois  and  difficulties,  to  plant 
our  race  wherever  climate  permitted  and  trado  was  possible.  Enterprise 
being  the  first  condition,  love  of  trado, — a  desire  for  useful  articles,  and 
for  obtaining  nxiA  supplying  (hem  profitably,— has  been  the  E<?cond  factor 

nirct  Bw   in  developing  a  thirst  lor  empire,  which,  denied  gratification  in 

^5KJJJ^  Europe,  has  issued  in  the  establishment  of  the  gi-eatest  empire 
COTwnaiMifc  ever  contTOlIed  nuder  one  head,  Fnurthly,  the  tltirst  for 
ompii"e  has  b«go1ten,  or  gone  along  side  with,  a  gt^niiia  for  government. 
Having  first  learned  to  govern  ourselves, — by  mle-ol-thurab  and  common- 
sense  measures,  it  is  true,  rather  than  by  theoretical  principle*. — we  have 
wished  to  govern  other  races,  widely  different.  Hero  w©  have  sometimes 
failed,  through  haittfur,  through  conceit,  through  unwillingness  to  be- 
lieve that  what  was  good  for  ourselves  might  not  be  so  good  for  subject 
races.  We  have  had  to  leum  the  hard  lessons,  that  national  and  racial 
habits  cannot  bo  changed  in  a  decade ;  that  new  onstoms  and  httbils  take 
longer  to  develop  than  old  ones  to  be  de-stroyed  ;  that  blood  speaks  moro 
Strongly  often  tlian  kindness,  still  more  strongly  than  harsh  dictation. 

fn«e«MM  But  the.so  lessons  have  been  and  are  still  being  learned  ;  and  it 
■nd iBlliiiM.  jg  jjje  proud  distinction  of  the  free-bom  Briton  to  carry  with 
him,  and  gradually  to  spread,  wherever  ho  holds  sway,  the  insticutiona 
of  freedom  which  call  out  many  an  unsuspected  virtue  an<l  give  oppor- 
tunity for  human  greatness  to  manifest  itself.  The  art  of  retiring  grace- 
fully may  some  time  be  leamt  by  the  EngUshman ;  we  cannot  yet 
credit  him  with  groat  perfection  therein.  But  whctht-r  or  not  wo 
thoroughly  practise  it,  we  profess  that  we  hold  sway  only  for  the  benefit 
of  the  subject — a  noble  aim,  to  the  realisation  of  which  it  is  to  bo  hoped 
we  may  more  and  moro  approximate. 

Richly  endowed  by  nature  with  mineral  wcaltli,  England  has  made 
good  use  of  it.  Becoming  middlemen  in  commerce,  and  receiving  hospi- 
„  .^  tably  many  Continental  artificers  driven  from  their  homes  by 
uid  tyranny,  the  English  have  been  rewar<led  (or  their  iroe  grant 
of  protection  by  many  an  indiistr>-  built  up,  and  many  an  in- 
vention  which  started  now  modes  of  work.  The  applications  of  steam 
an<)  the  development  of  railway  oommnnication,  the  invention  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  and  the  use  of  coal  gas  for  lighting,  have  increased 
our  wealth  tenfold,  and  produced  a  material  wll-bcing  which  has  known 
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no  purallol  in  ancient  or  modem  tiin«i.    Popular  liberty  bos  attAitiod  an 

_^^^    expansion  under  s  limited  mmiarcliy  which  has  nt-ver  b©« 

ttb«rtrwiut  lore  been   enjoyed   under   kingly   government ;    niid    this   in 

aoBktebjr.  ^j^^  midst  of  complex  and  coniiioting   interests  which   liave 

Rinde  the  problems  of  legislation  infinitely  more  difficult  than  in  nny 

former  stiito  of  society.     If  now  th©  dunger  of  yielding  to  the  demands 

of  an  uninstTucted  majority  can  be  successfully  battJed  with,  we  may  be 

Baid  to  have  equalled  any  Stnte  organisation,  now  or  in  the  past. 

Feudalism, — the  alleginnco  to  lords,  which  the  Normans  impressed 

upon  ns, — bos  been  dying  with  the  growth  of  large  towns  and  of  the 

ArutocracT  wealth  of  manufacturers.      Lordship  is  now  a  function  of 

*Jr^JjJ*^'J' wealth,  not  of  prowess,  except  so  far  ast  the  acquiution  and 

luuiteot    retention  of  wealth  may  be  a  sign  of  inUdli-ct.    But  n-speot 

only  goes  very  partially 
with  material  wealth, 
and  it  is  more  and 
more  passing  to  the 
intellectually  rich,^ 
Ihoso  who  can  pw- 
suado,  convince,  teach, 
and  goveni,^ — whether 
Ihey  have  ponce  or 
pounds.  Long  may 
this  tendency  grow ; 
may  money  cease  to 
buy  servility,  may 
timo-siuTing  become 
unknown,  may  bribery 
be  forgotten,  ami  may 
an  Englishman  be  as 
intellectually  free  and 
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enlightened  as    ho    i» 
materially  imfettered ! 


PHYSIOeXOMY 


OF  BRirOSS   AXD   DISTIXCTIONS    OF 


If  now  we  tnm  to  examine  the  people  of  the  British  Isles  to-day,  as 

to  their  physiognomy,  we  cannot  do  better  than  resort  to  foreign  eyes. 

Iht  tnlMi        Etltdros,  a  most  candid  critic  of  our  country,  speaks  tlius 

En^ua-    of  the  typical  Knglisb  female:  "She  is  remarkable  for  light 

hair,  blue  eyes,  coral  lips,  cheeks  ruddy  as  the  flower  to  which 

thoy  are  to  frequently  compared,  a  akin  ns  wliite  and  transparent  as 

nlaboster,  delicate  feature^i,  ann»  admtrubly  modelled,  a  perfect  bast,  and 

an  air  of  flourisiiing  health  yet  bearing  the  stamp  of  birth.    Who  cannot 

recognise  a  true  Saxon  woman  by  her  walk  ?    You  distinguish  in  it  the 
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movempQt  of  &  haogbty  race,  indcpendont.  mistress  of  itself,  uid  all  it 
thinkii  proper  to  Kubjugatc."  Th«  male  Saxon  he  cIiaractL-ni%-«  by  hia 
round  and  higb-coloarei)  face,  bis  robust  and  compact  buibl.  His  framo 
is  not  so  devoloped  as  tbat  of  the  Scotch  atiU  Irish  Cclt^ ;  be  is  stonter ; 
but  bin  shoulders  tiro  niiiare  and  wide,  his  arms  muiwular,  and  tus  ohest 
JuU. 

The  Soutb-eMfcem  counties  show  a  tj-pe  very  near  to  tiie  typical  one. 
According  to  Dr.  B«ddoo,  in  bia  valuable  work,  "  The  Races  of  Britain," 
the  features  are  regular,  head  and  face  elliptic,  the  bmws  ^^^  ,onUi«ni 
moderati^ly  arched,  the  nose  straight,  often  muuderl  or  bulbous  oouauw 
at  tb«  point,  the  mouth  is  well  moulded,  the  complexion  fair  ***'"■ 
and  transparent;  the  eyes  are  well  opened,  sometimes  blue,  brown; 
the  hair  is  ilaxen,  or  brown  of  variona  ahades.  selilom  bright,  curly,  or 
abundant.     Paaaing  we«t,  dark  Imir  and  high  cheek-bones  begin  to 
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become  frequent  in  some  parts  of  Wilts  and  Dorset.  The  Devonians  aro 
mostly  dark-haired,  with  blue  or  grey  eyes.  They  are  metlium  in 
height  and  strongly  made,  their  heads  being  of  gooil  »iz«.  Tho  mil(t- 
ne«8  of  tho  cbmatc  may  in  part  be  accountable  for  the  marki.'d  beauty 
of  the  women,  who  have  "  a  peculiar  delicacy  and  ^ottness  of  both  outline 
and  complexion." 

The  Coruishmen  ore  sturdy  and  stalwart  fishermen,  miners,  and 
agriculturista,  the  darkest  Britons,  truly  Celtic  to  a  large  extent.  Their 
average  height  ia  five  feet  eight  inches.  The  chovks  are  pro-  ^^ 
miaeot,  and  many  features  aro  characteristic  of  the  bronxe 
race.  All  the  British  t>-pea  occur  in  Cornwall ;  and  Dr.  Beikloe  describea 
the  most  characteristic  as  Iberian,  with  a  ila^b  of  Semitic.  Is  this  a 
tMtimony  to  the  early  Phoenioiiui  voyages  for  tin  ? 

Passing  again  to  the  East,  it  appears  that  the  East  Anglian  conntiM, 
Uuragb  so  early  exposed  to  invasion,  retain  a  distinct  proportion  of  Celtic 


blood,  probably  owing  to  iLeir  persUlence  in  impassable  feus.  Tlieir 
Xwt  Teutonic  blood  is  diiitiiictly  Aogliau ;  uid  the  Dttiie^  do  not 
*"**"■■■  appear  to  have  iniluwncBd  evoa  the  seaboard  remarkubly.  The 
oomploxions  of  the  people  are  mostly  light ;  faces  abort,  oval,  or  oblong ; 
jaws  rather  massive,  and  form  generally  bulky.  Tlie  &yen  are  generally 
light  grey  or  light  brovii ;  hair  ofl«n  saudy  red  or  tlaxon  yellow. 

Notts   and  Lincolnshire,  ou  tho   contrary,   are  Anf;Io-Dam»h.      In 

Lincolnshire  and  Leicestershire  particularly.  Danish  blood  is  prominent. 

Mr.  D.  Mackintosli  deitcribcs  tho  Danish  type  as  having  a  long  lace,  high 

cbeok-boncs,  high  and  long  nose,  and  reddish  hair.     Leicestershiro  and 

Hi,       North  Cambridgeshire,  however,  ha\'e  retained  a  considcrablt! 

"'*«•*•'*  proportion  of  Celtic  blood.  The  same  is  the  cnae  in  the  strictly 
midiand  and  south  midland  ouunties.  Derbyshire  and  StatTurdsliire 
peoplo  have  some  of  the  lightest  hair  in  the  countiy ;  they  are  largely 
Anglian.  The  preponderance  of  British  types  in  tho  counties  bordering 
on  Wales  is  nmrl;<!d.  In  tho  Forest  of  Dean,  says  Dr.  Beddoe,  the 
peculiar  institutions  of  the  miners  date  back  to  a  Koman  or  pre-Roman 
period,  and  the  physical  type  of  tho  inhtibitants  does  not  seem  to  have 
altered  materially  in  the  meanwhile.  The  hair  is  generally  dark,  the 
head  long,  the  cheek-bones  prominent.  "  The  Severn  is  a  distinct 
ethnological  frontier ;  the  contrast  between  tho  country  people  in  the 
Eostgato  Street  of  Gloucester,  on  a  market  day,  and  those  who  come 
across  the  bridge  from  the  Forest  side,  is  extremely  striking." 

It  might  be  inferred  Irom  what  we  have  said,  that  the  Welsh  would 
be  a  very  homogeneous  people,  dark-liaired  and  dark-eyed,  pre-eminently 

Thawaiah.  *-*'*^*' '  ^^^  light  hair  with  dark  eyes  is  a  very  fre<iuent  com- 
bination.    Hollowness  of  the  cheeks,  and  sudden  sinking  in 
below  the  cheek  bones  is  otVn  met  with.    Giraldus  de  Barry,  writing 
seven  centuries  ago,  has  given  a  verj-  entertaining  picture  of  his  <-onntry- 
men,     ■'  Kature,"  he  says,  "  has  given  to  the  Welsh  of  all  ranks  boMness 

oinldns  da  of  speech   end   confidence  in   answering   before   princes  and 

"•^^"^  nobles :  we  see  that  the  Romans  and  French  have  th«  aamo 
'iw'ww.  gift  of  nature,  but  not  the  Knglish  nor  the  Germans.  .  .  . 
Tliey  are  inconstant,  mobile;  they  have  no  rwpeot  for  their  oaths,  for 
their  promises,  for  the  truth  ;  they  will  give  their  right  hands  in  attesta- 
tion of  truth,  even  in  joke ;  they  are  alwaj-s  ready  for  perjury.  They 
attack  fiercely,  with  much  noise ;  if  repulsed,  they  flee  as  in  terror,  but 
as  readily  roturn  to  the  charge.  Thoy  are  given  to  digging  np  boimdui-y 
fences  and  removing  landmarks;  they  are  continually  having  lawsuits 
about  land.  They  are  abstinent  in  need  and  temperate  by  habit,  but  will 
gorge  themselve-s  at  another's  expense :  no  one  wastes  his  own  substance 
out  of  gluttony,  as  tho  English  do  ;  but  tJiey  are  ostentatious  in  vicing 
with  others."  Among  other  (|nalities,  be  notes  thwr  fondness  for  music, 
especially  parUsiugJng.  They  could  sing  in  three  parts,  while  the  North- 
umbriaus  (including  Yorkshirvmeii)  sang  in  two,  the  rest  of  the  English 


so 
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Beddoe,  "  does  there  exist  a  more  clearly-marked  moral  tj-pe  than  in 

Vorkslliro.     .     .     .     The  character  ia  essentially  Teutonic,  including  the 

ij^j       shrewdneefi,  the  truthltilnetta  without  candour,  the  iioraever- 

Jw*«i"iM  anco,  energy,  and  industry  of  the  Lowland  Scotch,  but  httlf  of 
their  frugality  or  of  the  theological  instinct  common  to  tho 
Welsh  and  the  Scotch,  or  of  the  imoginativo  genius  or  the  more  brilhant 
qualities  vhioh  sometimes  light  up  tho  Scottish  cbaract«r.  The  sound 
judgment,  tho  spirit  of  fair  play,  the  love  of  comfort,  order,  and  cleanli- 
ness, and  the  fondness  for  heavy  feeding,  are  shared  with  the  Saxon 
Englishman ;  but  some  of  them  are  still  more  strongly  marked  in  the 
Yorkshiroman,  as  is  also  the  bluff  independence."  Their  aptitude  in 
music  wo  have  already  referred  to.  Tlieir  taste  for  horseflesh  may  have 
been  derived  from  tho  Northmen.  In  vigour  of  miud,  energy  for  in- 
du.ttrial  pursuits,  and  tteal  in  science,  the  Yorkshiremcu  hold  a  foremost 
place.  Tho  North  and  East  Hidings  have  a  considerable  Danish  inter- 
mixtorc  with  the  Anglian  type.  In  "Whitby,  where  Captain  Cook  was 
bom,  Scandiua%'iau  features  are  often  mot  with. 

Prof.  Phillips  describes  tho  principal  Yorksliire  typo  as  tall  (five 
feet  nine  inches  average),  large-boned,  muscular  (averaging  I&i  lbs.  in 
weight),  the  face  long  and  angnlar,  the  complexion  fair,  eyes  blue  or 

rey ;   haii-,  light  brown  or  reddish.     In   many  of  tho  valleys,   small, 

Bund-faced,  brown,  dai-k-haircd  men,  with  dark  eyes,  are  to  bo  met  with, 
perliaps  ancient  Celtic  or  Iberian. 

South  Lancashire  is  now  a  sort  of  aggregation  from  the  whole  of  the 

British  Isles.     North  Lancashire,  Oombertond,  and  Westmoreland  show 

Tiia       a  markedly  Scandinavian  type,  having  bftuu  largely  colonised 

cnaiMuu.  ^^y^  the  Isle  of  Man,  Xorth  Ireland,  and  the  Hebrides,  by 
Norsemen,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  The  people  in  general 
have  a  straight  protile  and  long,  straiglii  nose,  fair  Lair,  and  grey  eyes; 
though  Celts  with  prominent  oyes  and  nose  arc  not  uncommon.  Northum- 
berland and  Durham  are  chiefly  Anglian,  with  a  strong  dash  of  Danish. 

LOWLASD   SCOTLAND. 

The  south-east  of  Scotland,  including  the  Lothians  and  Tweeddale, 
IB  occupied  by  a  fair-haired  Anglian  and  Anglo-Danish  people,  tall  and 
muscular,  mostly  long-headed,  with  blue  or  light  grey  eyes ;  hou-  light 
red,  yellow,  or  brown,  but  rarely  dark.    The  profile  is  nearly  straight, 
the  chin  and  lower  jaw  broad  and  rounded,  the  nose  nearly  straight. 
With  the  Lowlund  Scotch  wo  mnst  group  a  band  ot  coast  country,  ex- 
tending round  tho  friths  of  Forth  and  Tay  and  to  Nairn.    In  Dumfries- 
Tiwun    ^^^^  ^^^  Norse  blood  is  more  prominent;  and  further  west, 
(Miowaj  in  Ayr  and  Galloway,  tho  Celtic  race  is  in  possession,  so  that 
^'"'^     Dr.  Beddoo  oven  speaks  of  tho  Welshman  of  Upper  Galloway. 
In  some  parts  their  height  is  remarkable  ;  in  one  village,  Balmaclellau, 
the  people  average  live  leet  ten  and  a  half  inches  without  slices.     The 


hair  is  dark,  often  blaok,  with  bhie  or  grey  eyes.  Wigtonshire  iiioloctei 
people  of  PictJEth  descent.  It  is  singular  to  note  tlint  Twecddalo  bu 
prodacod  so  mnny  fine  ballads ;  some  attribute  this  to  the  Danish  ele- 
ment in  the  people ;  while  East  Lowtanders  have  been  disttuguished 
by  the  fervency  oi  their  religious  convictions, 

THE  HIGHLANDS  AND  ISLANDS. 

The  true  Highlanders  present  a  marlced  contrast  to  the  Lowlandem, 
The  typical  Goolic-spi'akiug  people  are  described  by  Mr.  Hector  Maclpaa 
as  quick  in  t«inpor  and  very  emotional,  seldom  speaking  without  being 
influenced  by  one  fealiug  or  another ;  more  quick  tlian  accu-  Obuaour  or 
rate  in  ohsorvatiou  ;  clear  thinkers,  but  wnming  in  deliberation ;  *^i^^" 
having  a  ferdlo  and  vivid  imapination ;  loving  the  absolute  P«»pi»- 
in  thought  and  principle ;  disUking  expediency  and  doubt ;  pntrtotic, 
chivalrous,  and  )!iy»ipathetio  with  the  weak ;  disposed  to  a  sontimontal 
meUncholy,  yet  hopci'ul  und  sanguine,  often  witty  and  eloquent. 

The  I^hlander  is  typi<.'4illy  long-headed  aud  long-faced  ;  presenting 
many  varieties  from  fair  to  swarthy,  the  oyus  are  generally  light,  the  tips 
are  UKunlly  full  mid  thick,  lower  jaw  otlen  very  straight,  chin       _ 
seldom  ruund,  the  nose  is  frequently  large  and  promineut,    Hicuaaaw 
eyebrows  and  cheek-bones  largo  and  prominent;  hair  reddish    '"'•**•'*'• 
yellow  and  brown.    Thi>  Highlanders'  march  is  very  clastic  ond  «pring- 
tng,  the  heel  being  well  raised  and  the  knee  well  bent. 

Inborspcrsfed  with  these  long-h«adod_  Celts,  are  many  short  and 
round-headed  people,  with  dark  skin  and  complexion  ;  hair  black,  coarse, 
and  aha^y ;  eyes  black  or  dark,  and  fiery ;  receding  forehead,  ouur  o«itw 
and  lower  part  of  face  prominent.  Mr.  Maclean  describes  them  ^'•'■ 
as  showing  warmth  of  feeling,  fierce  temper  when  roused,  and  consider- 
able cunning ;  thwy  are  fond  of  money,  accumulating  even  when  very 
poor ,  diligent  and  industrious  when  gain  is  certain,  otherwise  indolent. 

Yet  another  short^headed  Qrpe  of  Celt  is  very  notiooablc.  These 
have  broad  and  rather  sqaare  heads,  straight  profile,  lower  jaw  narrow, 
forehead  broad  and  square ;  swarthy  complexion,  hair  reddish-brown  to 
black  ;  eyes  far  in,  ofVen  small,  dark-brown,  grey,  or  hl^k.  They  show 
great  oircamspecUou  and  forethought,  and  have  sti'ODg  passions,  mostly 
nnder  control.  They  are  strongly  attached  to  IKonds  and  relations;  very 
clannish,  with  strong  national  pride.  They  are  usually  very  economical 
and  pmdent;  fervent,  gloomy,  brooding,  strong  thinkers,  not  veiy 
imagiiutive,  but  with  a  characteristic  vein  of  humour. 

Other  Highlanders  appear  to  represent  dark  Iberians,  ca-  large-boned 
harsh-featured  Caledonians ;  but  they  arc  outnumbert^d  by  those  who  ex- 
hibit a  decided  Scandinavian  type.  They  are  tall,  long-armed,  straight- 
faced,  with  more  arched  brows  and  foreheail  than  the  Celt*  ;  face  sejuare 
or  tapering  to  the  chin,  lower  jaw  slrougly  arched  ;  eyes  blue  aeudiuvtaa 
or  bluish  grey;    hair  flaxen  or  sandy.     Thoy  have  sti-ong      *'*•"■ 
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digestive  orgaiis,  aiid  eat  aud  driuk  largely.  Tliey  are  deacriboid  as 
"  deliberative  and  cool ;  doubts  numerous,  and  t^oiiviutioiis  few."  Tliey 
are  very  ucciirato  observers,  being  never  biaitaod  in  tboir  obsorvaitoas  by 
entoticHt  or  prejudice,  Tliey  have  a  powerful  local  memory,  which  gives 
the  intellectual  portioa  of  the  raco  a  talent  for  geometry,  astronomy,  and 
navigation.  They  are  strong  in  attachment,  but  not  so  r«ady  to  repent 
or  forgive  aa  the  Celts.  Extremely  fond  of  independence,  thoy  will  en- 
coonler  the  greatest  hatdshipa  to  secure  it.    They  are  often  rather  rough 

and  dogmatic,  "fond 
of  tho  vast  and 
grand,  but  rather 
di-ipnsed  to  turn  the 
murvcllous  and  mys- 
terious into  ridicule; 
posaeased  of  a  genial- 
vein  of  humour, 
which  liftr<lly  ever 
forsakes  them  in 
danger  or  suffering, 
— with  immense 
firmness  and  self- 
rolianoo,  which  nei- 
ther torture  nor 
death  can  shake." 

Tho  Shotlanders 
and  Orcadians  are 
Tfifl  very  largely 
uimactiL.  Uorwi-gion. 
Eustcm  Caithness  is 
inhabited  by  a  very 
pure  Norse  race.  In 
the  outer  Hebrides  a 
Norwegian  t^-pe  pri-vails,  but  mixed  with  it  is  a  short,  thick-set  race, 
snub-nosed  and  _d«rk-h*irod,  which  may  bo  aboriginal,  and,  of  course, 
the  Highland  tj'pe  also.  The  southern  Hebrides  include  more  High- 
landers, with  many  Norse  also. 

THE  IRISH  PEOPLE. 

The  Irish  people,  though  of  mixed  origin,  have  come  out  the  most 
homogeneous  of  the  peoples  of  tlie  British  islands.  "  Throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Ireland,"  says  Dr.  Beddoe,  "  one  distinct  typo  of  man 
ducidedly  predominatos."  There  is  an  admixture  ot  Scotch  and  English 
in  parts  of  Ulster  and  other  districts ;  but  the  prevailing  type  is  a  mixed 
Celtic  one,  with,  on  tho  ooast«  and  islands,  some  Norse  blood.  Tho 
average  heijght  is  five  feet  seven.    In  the  West  the  population  becomes 
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darker  haired  thtiii  iu  uny  rcgiou  of  Great  Britain ;  in  fact>  it  rf^emblos 
that  of  tlie  Auvergno,  Savoy,  and  Northern  Italy.  Light  eyes  howovor 
gi-eatly  propondcrAte.  The  head  is  long,  low,  and  narrow.  The  eye- 
brows aru  Idvul,  the  orbibei  low  and  dvep.  Thns,  in  racial  type,  the 
Irish  are  very  much  allied  with  tho  truo  Highland  Scotch.  Br.  Beddoe  has 
found  that  the  Irish  upper  class  have  darker  eyes,  but  much  lighter  hair 

than  the  lower  c1a.ti>e!);  this 
18  duo  to  thu  large  infusion 
of  English  hlood  in  the  Irish 
landed  proprietors  and  pro- 
regional  classes.  Mixt-d  with 
th«ao  oocnr  some  shorter, 
darker  people,  who  may  be  of 
Iberian  race ;  and  others  even 
have  a  Mongolian  or  Ttiranian 
aspect,  and  are  conjectured  to 
be  of  sci-vilo  origin,  perhaps 
dating  back  to  prc-Coitic  an- 
cestors. 

South-cast  Wexford  in- 
cludes people  of  English  race, 
said  to  have  descended  from 
settlers  IJrom  sonth  Pembroke- 
TtHoot  shire,  which  itaclf  is 
tiiditjrpM.  ,;j,ore  Anglo-Flem- 
ish than  Welsh.  In  Kilkenny 
and  Sonth  Tipporary  there  are 
many  persons  of  Euglish  de- 
scent, not  of  recent  date. 
Wexford  and  Waterford  have 
many  tall  fair  pwple,  ajipar* 
^■^,  ently  Norw4^n  by  d(*ecut> 
■-■■"■  ■  .lining  considerable 
■  irancestry  in  their 
fierceness  when  rous«d.  Tho 
same  type  occurs  about  Cork 
and  Limerick,  It  is  interest- 
ing to  find  BO  much  of  tho 
fierceness  which  sometimes  crops  ap  in  Ireland  traceable  to  the  Morse 
element,  rather  than  the  Celtic ;  the  Norse  being  themselves  a  branch  of 
the  Teutons,  of  whom  the  English  or  Anglo-Saxons  are  another  branch. 

In  extensive  districts  of  Ulster  the  majority  of  tho  people  are  of 
Engllth  or  Scotch  descent,  settled  there  under  James  I.  and  Charles  I. ; 
but  Donegal  and  other  parts  are  predominantly  Irish. 

In  West  Kerry,  where  the  pi-evailing  type  greatly  rosomblw  that  Of 
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the  Scotch  Western  Highlands,  the  men  are  tal],  many  of  them  newly 
six  foot,  with  Bqnare,  not  broad,  flhoaUlArH,  long  heads,  prominent  sqiinro 
hrows,  flat  broiul  forehead,  somewhat  r«coding.    Thotr  abim-   Btchium 
dant  wavy  hair,  reddish,  dark-browu,  or  black,  grows  low  on      "^ 
the  forehead.    The  nose  is  mostly  long  and  pointed,  with  the  long  narrow 
Gaelic  nostril.    A  conaidorable  number  of  the«o  fair  people  have  project- 
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ing  jiiwa.  Their  eyes  ore  of  varions  shades  of  grey.  The  cheek  bones 
ore  rnthor  broad,  tliP  mouth  coarse,  the  lips  thick,  and  teeth  good. 

Altogether,  Dr.  Beddoo  concludes  that  the  proportion  of  English 
and  Scotch  blood  in  the  present  inhabitants  of  Ireland  is,  probably,  not 
much  loss  than  a  third.  He  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  Gaelic  and  Iberian 
races  of  the  West,  mostly  dark-haired,  are  tending  to  swamp  the  blond 
Teutons  of  England  by  a  reflux  migration. 

It  may  bo  well  to  review  a  few  important  characteristics  of  the 
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British  people,  in  order  tli»t  tf©  mtiy  the  better  contrast  our  own  raco 
with  others.     Prevalent,  thronp;hoHt  both  onr  work  and  our  recreation, 
a,,^^^,^  wo  find  serioasnpss  and  induatrj-.    Our  play  for  the  most  part 
and       has  a  serious  aspect.    The  object  is  not  to  pass  the  time,  but 
^^^^  to  aohievo  something,  to  gain  some  new  impression,  most 
usually  an  impression  of  activity.    A  great  love  of  nature  and  the  open 
air  mingles  with  this.    Our  athletic  sports,  shooting  and  hunting,  cycling, 
AUietm    cricket,  football,  lawn  tennis,  and  croqaet,  testily  to  this.   Enter- 
•1*"*    prise  gains  the  field  oven  here,  and  elsewhere  rule* :  a  conserva- 
tive enterprise  truly,  one  which  does  not  risk  everything  on  any  hazard 
EsurpriBa    '^"1^**'  '*•  ^e  Unavoidable,    Thns  the  English  are  often  slower 
Bnd       jti  starting  on  an  undertaking,  but  more  solid  in  building,  less 

visionary  and  theoretical  than  other  nations. 

The  British  races  perhaps  taste  the  higher  imaginative  pleasures  less 

Hot imftBin*- ''"^"  others.     They  are  not  romantic,  passionate,  imaginative, 

«»•  or     like  the  Romance  nations.    They  are  not  filled  with  idealism 

in  love-making,  or  chi%-alry  in  friendship.      Even  their  self- 

**Ma°**  sssertiveiiess,  more  marked  in  the  Celtio  Briton,  is  limited  by 

ccQibiMi.    retioonce  and  coldness,  and  it  leoda  sometjmea  to  arrogance. 

Hence  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  English  are  over-crowded  with 

characteristics  which  bespeak  them  the  he»rty  reception  of  foreigners. 

rnxb  »d   The  truth  and  solidity,  the  freedom  anJ  (Enlightenment  which 

inedom.    Englishmen  boast,  are  their  best  credentiala.    They  will  bear 

stiU  greater  development,  and  may  with  advantage  he  combined  with 

more  "  sweetness,"  to  use  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  word,  more  courtesy, 

a  less  overbearing  attitude,  more  consideration  for  other  people's  feelings, 

less  jealousy  of  other  people's  success.    In  fact,  in  the  cultivation  of  more 

brotherliness  and  sympathy  ia  to  be  sought  tlie  best  line  of  advance  both 

for  oiu-  own  and  other  nations. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
;franre  in  tbc  ?)ast. 

n*  itrar-TaUty  and  ean  bmb— Tb*  nxriuxa  wtd  Bm4um-TIi«  txyux  aArtiuM -Tbt  Mt*  ani 
Btlg»— OTMk  and  Bmdu)  Colonlau -Cmbu'i  oceoimt-Sffocu  o(  Ronum  colonliAUon  -D»- 
■cn^oa  ol  tha  Oanla— Ttio  Teuton*— no  B&xou  nail  VUlsoUii— Tba  VaaOal*  asd  Pnnka 
— Olairu-'nia  Ocnnan  alMsaai  ta  Frvncluncn— Tb«  Swacens  and  Obailea  Kartel— n* 
Fruiki  iuid«r  ChuUmafpie— Fnnee  lUioa  ChartoaiAfriift-SoparaUon  ttma  ttM  a«rmaaa— 
T&«  Kortnan  tDTuloa  and  lU  toiqIU— Cr«atn*a*  o(  tlt«  NoTmaju— FndaUnn  and  tba 
erwMea— BoUsloiu  perrcotitloiu  and  wu«— 7or«tcii  mra— nod«iB  rwvolntluia— 8«U- 
gmniaiKil  and  lBd*poiulHio«. 

"N  France,  a»  in  Eiiglnnd,  an  old  race  lived  in  the 

riv<>r-va]U>y8,  and  has  left  ha  implemonts  in  the 

gravel  at  Abbeville,  Amiens,  and  near  TouIousp. 

The  cave  men  likewise  foUowetl  them   _.  „  _ 

tn  time,  and  sarpnssed  thera  in  several  miar  ud 

:  particulars,  leaving  abundunt  remains  °"*  "***'■ 

in  the  caves  of  Central  France,    In  the  lat«r 

caves  of  La  Hadelaiue,  in  the  Dordogae,  bone 

needles  and  harpoon-hends,  flint  saws,  scrapers, 

and  borors  are  numorouii,  as  wotl  as  drawings 

upon    antlers,    ivor^*,   and   bono«.      In  one   of 

^tliese   a   liiry  oi   is  shown   feeding,  wiih  a   naked   man  buhiiid,  who 

iiaa  apparently  approached  stealthily,  and  is  in  tlie  act  of  throwing 

a  spejur.    Another  ropr«sents  a  mammoth  on  a  portion  of  its  own  tusk, 

I'lutd  shows  the  long  mane,  never  known  to  have  been  possessed  by  it 

u 


until  the  frozen  carcasec*  were  exbumod  in  Sibt3riA  and  proved  the  accu- 
racy of  tlie  drawing.  Thiie  we  have  absohite  evidence  that  men  existed 
and  coiild  draw  when  the  mammotli  still  roamed  in  Em-ope.  Reindeer 
were  nmong  the  most  ahnndant  prey  of  the  old  Cave-men.  The  few 
human  bone*  yet  found  iu  this  sro  in  France  represent  a  long-Iieaded 
race,  with  the  thigh-bone  strongly  ridged,  the  shin-bone  flattened,  jaws 
projecting  forwards  and  thicker  than  the  normal. 

The  Neolithic,  or  poHshod  stone  people,  with  their  aclvanced  art, 
probably  lived  in  France  during  the  culmination  of  tho  Assyrian  and 
n  niMunc  Egyptian  empires,  and  even  after.  Some  of  these  smaller  nmnd- 
and  headed  people  appear  to  be  identical  with  the  ancient  Iberians, 
BaiiuMt.  ^^^  jjjpjj.  mo^gj  descendant*  the  Basques,  who  are  still 
found  in  Sonth-east  France,  in  Lower  Navarre,  Labourd,  and  Soule,  but 
do  not  number  more  than  about  one  hundred  thousand.  Every  district 
has  peculiarities  in  its  dialect;  bat  we  will  deal  more  folly  with  the 
race  and  language  when  we  speak  of  Spain. 

THE  ARYAN  ADVANCE. 

The  declinoof  the  stoneand  bone-using  people  was  probably  brought 
about  by  the  advance  of  tho  bronze-users,  who  >iei:<in  to  have  come  from 
Asia;  and  they  probably  arrived  iu  Franco  by  two  routes,  a  northern  and 
a  southern.  Them  were  the  Aryans  in  various  divisions.  The  Celta  are 
Tti«c«it«  the  earliest  in  historic  order,  and  uo  doubt  th^y  once  posscstsod 
ud  Bdgm.  most  of  what  we  now  know  as  Ciaul.  They  belonged  to  the 
Cymric  division,  like  the  WeUli  and  Cornish ;  bnt  a  large  portion  of  them 
were  a  distinct  group,  kno^vn  as  Bclgse,  wliom  Caesar  has  vividly  described 
for  us,  occupying  tlie  country  between  tho  Seine  and  the  Rhine,  and 
probably  intermixed  with  some  Teutonic  blood.  The  BelgiB  were  blue- 
eyed,  tiUler  and  llghter-hairod  than  tho  Cymric  di\Tsion,  who  were  short 
and  swarthy  and  short-headed,  and  ranged  over  tho  whole  countrj'  from 
the  Seine  to  the  Garonne. 

Already  in  the  second  century  b.o,  the  Gauls  were  being  attacked 

oretK  and  ^^^  '**  '^®  North  and  in  the  South.    Tho  Germans  had  crossed 

Bomu     the   norlti-eastcrn  frontier,  and  the  Greek  colonists  had  long 

**'"''*"■    made  good  their  footing  at  Massilia  (Marseilles).    A  Roman 

settlement  was  established  in  the  Sontli  by  Caiua  Sextins  in  d.c.  122, 

which  he  called  Aqua)  Sextia),  now  Aix  in  Provence.    From  this  town 

Bomon  influence  sproad  in  the  Rhone  district,  and  a  Roman  previnoo, 

termed  Gallia  Braccata,  was  established,  with  Narbo  (Nabonne)  for  its 

capital. 

In  B.C.  53,  Julius  Csesar  found  the  Gallic  population  in  a  eomi-barbor- 

0Q8  condition,  grouped  in  uumereus  tribes,  each  having  little  or  no  con- 

PMirt     noction  with  tho  rest.    They  lived  in  unfortified  villages  of 

"*■■*■    round  huts,  and  only  rarely  fortified  a  oommauding  situation 

witli  earth-works,  or  protected  themselves  within  forests  or  marches. 
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Each  tn'lio  tuul  its  chief,  who  n-os  fllected,  one  or  more  Druidic  priest^ 
and  a  sort  of  ariscocracy  of  horsemen,  to  whom  the  rest  of  the  populwtion 
rendered  aervico.  Ciesar  foiin<l  tliese  divided  ppoplfts  an  easy  prey,  and 
in  less  than  t«Q  years  had  con(]uorod  them  in  detail,  driven  out  the  Ger- 
mans, and  forced  the  Helvetians  back  into  Switzerland.  Another  blow 
to  tho  Oaols  was  the  attack  npon  Britain,  which  deprived  the  Gauls  of 
help  from  beyond  the  sea. 

Cssar's  conquest  tmdoubtodly  had  much  inSuenco  on  Gaol.    Tho 

';  poople,  originally  devoid  of  cohesion,  were  absorbed  into  hia  armies,  learnt 
dtsciphae,  gained  civilisation,    The  common  people  were  less  oppressed, 
slavery  was  diminished,  hnman  itucritice«  weru  stepped,  and    mm.^j. 
tho  oppressions  of  the .  Druids  were  diminished.    Succestsive    Bmiuui 
Boman  mlera  vied  with  one  another  in  the  interest  they  took  •**•'""'**"■ 
in  Gaul,    Lugduntim  (Lyons)  became  the  capital,  and  four  great  roads 
radiating  from  it  aided  powerfully  in  difiiiaing  civilisation.    Before  tho 
end  of  the  second  ceutnry  a.d.,  Christianity  had  entered  the  South,  and  a 
bishopric  of  Lyons  was  founded.     By  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
the  new  religion  had  spread  into  every  part  of  GaoL 

A  griiphio  description  of  the  Gauls  in  the  fourth  century  ia  given  by 

^  Ammianus  Murc4!lliiitis  in  his  IComau  Uistoi'y.  "  The  Gauls  are  almost 
all  tall  of  stature,  very  fair,  and  red-haired,  and  horrible  from  tho  fierce* 
nes3  of  their  eyes,  fond  of  strife,  and  haughtily  insolent^.  A  D«*crtpUoa 
whole  band  of  strangers  would  uot  endure  one  of  them,  aided  <^  ""•  *""** 
in  his  brawl  by  his  powi-rful  and  blue-eyed  wife  ;  especially  when,  with 
swollen  neck  and  gnashing  teeth,  poising  her  huge  white  arnui,  she 

I  begins,  joining  kicks  to  blow^,  to  put  forth  her  fists  like  stones  from 
twisted  strings  of  a  catapult.  Most  ot  their  voices  are  terrific  and  threat- 
ening, as  well  when  thoy  are  quiet  as  when  they  are  angiy.  .  .  . 
They  are,  as  a  nation,  very  fond  of  wino,  and  invent  many  drinks  resem- 
bling it  1  and  some  of  the  poorer  sort  wander  about  with  their  senses  quite 
blunted  by  continued  intoxication." 

THE  TEUT0X3. 

But  while  Christianity  was  redeeming  the  Gauls,  more  powerfttl 
invading  enemies  were  attacking  them,  and  in  the  end    subjugated 
or   drove    back    the  old    inhnbitant».      The  invaders    "^f^^  ■au,&LKoim 
Teutons  of  varioas  divisions.    Tho  Saxons  began  to  invade       ana 
Picardy  and  Normandy  by  sea  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  """^^ 
and  they  steadily  advanced  round  the  coast  to  the  Loire.     Later,  land 
invasions  rapidly  increased.    Tho  Visigoths  of  Central  Europe  settled 
partly  in  Southern  Prance.    The  tall  Durgnndian  Vandals  from  the 
Visiola  occupied  the  region  which  still  bears  their  name.    The  nw  vubta 
Franks,  n  still  more  numerous  aggregation  of  German  iril>«;»,  •"*'**■''■■ 
invaded  Gaul  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and,  turning  their  arms 
impartially  against  Romans,  Gauls,  Burgundiur.»,  and  \'isigotli!>,  conquered 
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Uicm  all,  and  won,  though  aa  yet  none  knew  it,  the  right  to  name  their 
npwly-found  country  in  its  widest  extent.  Successive  im migrations  for 
centiiries  continued  to  strengthen  the  German  element  in  Gaul.  But 
Christianity,  which  had  subjugated  the  Roman  Empire,  was  able  to 
master  alao  this  new  element^  and  gaining  Clovis,  the  Frankish 
chieftain,  proceeded  to  put  iu  potent  governing  powers  at  the 
disposal  of  the  now  masters  of  France. 

Thus  we  must  recc^ise  that  the  distinctive  Frenchman  of  modem 

times  is  very  much  of  a  German  in  his  origin.    He  is  tlie  result  of  a 

_    _  similar  process  to  that  which  he  i.s  now  so  mnoh  concerned  to 

cietQont  In  stay  or  roll  back — German  pn-ssure  wi-wtwards.    But  oi  course 

'*'''°'"'""'  lie  is  well  advised  in  regarding  peaceful  immigration  as  one 

thiDf;,  national  mastery  as  another ;  and  he  also  cannot  annihilate  the 

Celtic,  the  Gaulish,  the  Italian,  tho  Iberian  elements  iu  lii.s  «onipo«ution. 

Isor  can  we  fail  to  acknowledge  that,  however  closely  he  may  be  allied  in 

origin  on  on©  8i<ie  to  the  Germans,  the  other  elements  in  his  blood,  and 

the  diverse  conditions  under  which  he  has  lived  tor  centuries,  have  made 

the  Frenchman  a  distinctive  type,  markedly  different  Irom  tho  modern 

German. 

Tho  South  of  France  was  least  affected  by  the  Saxon  and  German 
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iDvastoos.    It  received,  however,  its  own  special  contingents  Ironi  abroad. 
■Th*  Saraoena  for  centuries  oxtonded  their  inroada  into  and  — ^g^j^ 
rlargelj  helil  sway  iu  thu  South-east ;  and  tli^ir  onward  advance  ud  cdwIm 
Ivvs  only  checked  by  the  decisivu  victory  of  Charles  Hart«l      "*'*•'■ 
(Duke  of  the  Franks,  and  grundiathcrof  Charlemagne)  in  732,  at  Poitiers. 
HtB  son,  Pepin,  the  first  of  the  Carlovingian  kings  of  the  Frank.i,  further 
defeated  the  Saracens  in  TBS,  and  drovo  them  out  of  Nurboime. 

In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  France  was  parcelled  out  among  a 
number  of  great  lords,  oxercisiog  almost  despotic  rule  in  their  respoctive 
udistrict^.     Bishops  and  abbots  were  rising  to  a  condition  very        rtt^M 
tmoch  on  a  level  with  the  nobles.    Commorc«  wm  at  a  verj'  low     nnder 
ebb.     Those  Franks  who  were  reckoned  free,  bowed  very'"*'*"'"*"' 
t  bumbly  before  the  lords ;  tUe  original  inhabitants, — Qaals,  Oallo-Romans, 
^  Celts, — were  in  a  condition  bordering  on  slavery ;  while  slaves, — said  to 
have  formed  no  1»V38  than  nine-tenths  of  the  people, — wore  in  abjeot  misery. 
Tho  South  of  France,  under  one  of  Charlemagne's  sons,  formed  a  soparat« 
kingdom  of  Aquit.'une,  iu  which  Bomau  laws  and  Bomon  culture  had  lor 
more  influence  than  in  the  Xorth. 

We  cannot  follow  tho  multitudinous  changes  which  came  to  Franco 
in  the  ensuing  ages.     First  came  the  separation  of  the  (jerman  g-_^_,ao- 
Franks  from  tlie  QalUc  Franks.    Tho  Imperial  Crown  remained    (nm  uie 
with  tho  Germans ;  feudohsm  slowly  developed  in  Franco. 

Later,  in  tlie  ninth  ceutuiy,  came  the  Northjnen,  or  Normans,  from 
[Scandinavia,  and  gained  possession  of  some  of  tlie  fairvst  provinces  of 
France.    This  was  another  Tentonic  inva.>uon,  end  powerfully  -^ ., 
inHuenced    France,    though    in    turn    tho  Normans  boc«meittwu««>Md 
leavened  with  Celtic  and  Gaulish  and  Frankish  inflm-nix-.-i.  '**       "" 
"Without  laying  aside,"  Hacaulay  says,  "  that  dauntless  valour  which 
tbad  been  the  terror  of  every  land,  from  the  Elbe  to  tlie  Pyreneee,  tho 
Normans  rapidly  acquired  all,  and  more  than  all,  tho  knowledge  and 
re&nement  which  tht-y  found  in  the  country  where  they  settled.     .    .    . 
They  embraced  Christianity ;  and  M-iib  Christianity  they  learned  a  great 
.{lart  of  what  tlie  clcrgj'  had  to  teach.    Tlii>v  abandoned  their  native 
!  speech,  and  adopted  the  French  tongue,  iu  which  the  Latin  was  tlie  pre- 
dominant element.     They  speedily  raised  their  new  language  to  a  dignity 
^and  importanco  wltich  it  hud  ncvi>r  before  possessed.    They  orMiaeM  of 
[found  it  a  barbarous  jargon ;  they  fixed  it  in  writing,  and  thf^y  *•*  KonB»M. 
^employed  it  in  legislation,  in  poetry,  and  in  romance.    They  renounced 
that  brutal  intempcranco  to  which  all  tho  other  branches  of  the  great 
German  family  wore  too  much  inclined,    .    .   .    Ewry  country,  from  tho 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Dead  Sea,  witnessed  the  prodigies  of  their  dis- 
cipline and  valour.     One  Xorman  knight,  at  the  head  of  a  handlul  of 
warriors,  scattered    the    Colts  of   ConnaughL     Another    founded  the 
monariihy  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  saw  the  Emperors  both  of  the  East 
and  of  the  West  fly  before  his  arms.      A  thii'd,  the  Ulysses  of  the  Erst 
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Cnuade,  waa  iDve3te<l  by  liis  feilow-soIcUets  with  the  sovoreiprnty  of 
Antiooli ;  and  a  fourtli,  the  Tancrod  who«i  name  Uvea  in  the  preat  poem 
of  Tosso,  was  celebrated  throughout  Cliristendoin  as  the  bravest  and  most 
generous  of  the  champions  of  the  Holy  Sepulohro." 

The  Feudal  period  in  Franco  was  one  of  infinite  vicissitude,  daring 

vliich  princes  and  duke«  of  varions  districts,  and  of  varied  degrees  of 

Peniiiiiini  independence,  struggled  for  their  own  hand.  The  Church  more 

Raatb*    and  more  asserted  an  absolute  control  over  the  wills  and 

fortunes  of  men.    The  Crusades,  which  th©  Church  alouo  could 

have  brought  about,  took  many  of  the  best  men  in  Franco  abroad,  and 

gave  tliem  an  experience  and  8  culture  wliicli  gave  rise  to  the  age  of 

chivalry,  when  refinement  (to  a  certain  extent]  Nourished  in  the  palace 

and   castle,  wliilo  it  was  not  considered  to  have  any  reforonc©  to  the 

sufleriiig  poor.     But  in  this  period  an  interest  in  intellectual  study  gave 

rise  to  the  Onivorsity  of  Paris. 

Intellectual  life  flourished  in  the  South  ;  and,  as  if  the  Crusades  had 
not  satisfied  tJie  domiiiaut  priests  and  tlie  overbearing  Frankish  leaderB, 
saccessive  religious  persecutions  within  their  own  borders  deso- 
pwHcnuana  lated  France.    Now  it  was  tho  Aibigciises.  now  tho  VaudoLs, 
aad  -nx*.   ^^^^  jj^^  Hngncnots  who  bore  the  brunt  of  pi-rsecution.    Mean- 
while, tho  warlike  temperament  of  the  French  fonnd  vent  in  numerous 
other  wars  against  neighbours— against  the  English,  against  Germans, 
Fotalcii    flgftitiEt  Spain,  Italy — indeed  against  every  bordering  power  in 
*■"■      turn,  or  several  combined ;  and  tho  French  have  continually 
been  smiled  upon  by  victorj-  until  tho  downiiJl  of  tho  ii«t  and  tho 
third  Napoleons.     In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  c«nturies  the  English 
were  gradually  expelled  from  France.     But  France  was  left  desolate  and 
exhaostod ;  wolves  and  robbers  dominatt'd  iw  most  fertile  regions ;  and 
it  required  a  long  period  of  quiet  toil  and  growth  to  repair  the  damage. 
Burgundy  waa  then  mastered,  and  Louis  XI.  reigned  absolute,  and  tho 
feudal  ^nstem  was  to  a  largo  oxt«nt  dead. 

Kow  began  Italian  expeditions,  which,  with  varying  successes,  led 
Tlltimately  to  no  good  results.  German  wars,  then  civil  wars,  followed, 
and  finally  we  come  to  the  period  of  Louis  XIV..  when  France  was 
enlarged,  triumpluint,  bat  tho  people  wretched  and  downtrodden. 

Modem  times  have  changed  this.     The  life-and-death  throes  of  a 

people  vxplo<ling  with  rage  against  loiig-endnred  tyrannies  of  royalty 

uoderc     "Q*!   aristocracy   wero   followed   by  wars  of  conquest   which 

rMwiaiiMu.  tlireatened  to  subdue  Europe,  until  England  finally  compollod 

French  ambition  to  be  restrained  within  limits,  but  unfortunately  at  the 

same  time  restored  a  dynasty  too  deeply  steeped  in  ti-aditious  of  an  evil 

Btirfown-  past  to  be  permanently  endurable.    Kvpeated  revolutions  bavo 

"•^5^^   at  length  left  the  people  free  for  self-government ;  yet  Repub- 

ptninuML  lican  France  prcitonts  tho  spectacle  of  a  people  more  eager  to 

exercise  influence  on  othen  than  any  other  gr«at  natton. 
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CmbvU]  and  BrttUnr— Tb«  Bnton  chunuur— Buptnuuoan-A  trplad  Br*lM  Mttar*  -Bntni 
kna«h]D«at  to  honM— Ttsom  Ot  tha  old  Cclia  -Phyuoul  cliBnaterUtIn  «f  (b»  Freaab—Tb* 
Fmcli  Al  Iwm*— DoBMcUe  luUU— Ftvgalltjr— PMUllultlM  of  tMd— DfJaiUBr  k  U  fonr- 
<kMM— TW  *«mu  oon*— Dlaiur— llwia  dI  Um  jMaMstrj—Pui  d*j*— VUtuM  ot  Um 
liMMiili]!  mi  liiTtatnnita  In  OotobummI  atook-Grad'aal  chances  la  tii«  ntral  dUtneu 
— idpKVtlUoiU  mum*— Tfca  nml  prUrt~8iiull  umtu«a— Lack  of  •nUrprtao  uid  coloola- 
iBc  (mm— rranoh  gntx  «ltu»— OaMty  or  ParU— TIi*  PartiUii  tMnltvard-tuitai  ot  apait- 
aww  LWag  at  iMtaniaitta— SUtlVt  amng«mmt  ot  ■p«eU«lea— Pubtu  aitiiwtiinn 
OoM  naiMta— SebMla  and  oeUarM— Uurary  man  aad  •dlton-OrtglaaUir  at  VuvgM 
and  ocnutnieUTO  Etntu— n«Bck  maiminctutta— Opwi  -air  mcUI  Ufa— Ftenob  poUt 
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~IXED  in  origin,  and  long  onltared,  th6 
French  have  a  strcngtli  and  influence 
depending  upon  both  their  complex  origin 
and  the  long  period  since  arts  and    -__,-« 
letters    were    )ntroduci>d    among       *ad 
them.    Besides  the  Basques,  how-        ^°^' 
evw,  tlie  Celts  still  tntiiiitain  a  very  distinct 
personality,  occupying  Brittany  very  exten- 
sively,   many    with    brunette    compleAioiLs 
and  black  ©yes,  and  being  jtealous  Itouian 
Cathc^cs.      It    lit    rcmnrkable    how  many 
aiialc^ies  and  likenesses  there  are  between 
ConiwuII  niiil  Brittany,  alike  w«st*m  pen- 
uunilas  with  rwky  coasts,  ani  inhabited  krgely  by  people  of  Celtic 


lutai  a  BuULOuKK  juhxt. 
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^deKent.  The  similarity  of  the  people  has  been  kept  up  by  r«p«al«d 
migmtions  from  Cornwall  to  Britt<iny,  Trhich  Bocms  aolimlly  to  bave 
derived  its  name  frum  this  oommunicniion  -with  Britoin.  The  Armorican 
^or  Brezonak)  tongue  is  still  spoken  in  several  dialectic  forms ;  but  it 
^does  noi  appear  to  bave  much  chance  of  surviving  long  in  literature. 
It  i«  being  rapidly  supplanted  by  Fronch,  tut  indeed  it  must  be,  for  lack 
of  school  use  and  power  of  growth  with  the  timos. 

The  Breton,  unlike  the  livoly  Irishman,  appears  dull  by  the  wde  oi 
Uie  Bparkling  Frenchman.     Witlial  he  is  bigoted  in  religion,  and  con- 

adve     in     politics, 
i>y«ti3t    in    Bentiment 
fand    attach-    tiw  Bratco 
ment.   As  in     ««««wt«t 

Cornwall,    witches, 

Lcharms,  and  fairies  are 

rstill    believed  in ;    and 

t|Mwt  history  is  spok<>n 
of  by  many  a  cromlech 
and  by  great  stone 

[cirotes  and  other  monu- 

[nents.       Dairy    farms 

<  abound ;  bees  are  large- 
ly kept.  On  the  sea- 
coAst  fishing  is  a  staple 
industry,  the  sardine  be- 
ing caught  in  immense 

tquantities;  and  wreck- 

'ing  was  o  recognised 
pursuit  in  times  not 
long  gone  by.  Many  of 
tbo  bouses  are  bnilt  »s 
they  used  to  bo  in 
Cornwall,  with  an  upper 

Ixoom  projecting  on  pil- 
lars over  a  sort  of  open 
porch.  Prints  of  the 
devil's  foot  in  the  rocks 
are  still  shown,  and  the  art  of  the  priest  has  converted  the  sacred  men- 
hirs into  places  of  Christian  veneration  by  the  simple  device  of  »op»wii- 
plonting  a  cross  npon  them.  It  is  not  so  long,  indeed,  since  ««»* 
gifls  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  deities  iis«ociated  with  the  flat- 
topped  dolmens  or  cromlechs,  and  that  comers  of  the  fanns  were  left 
vacant  for  Uie  use  of  the  devil,  in  order  to  bribe  him  to  do  no  injury-  to 
the  remnin(I<>r. 

A  typical,  one-roomod  Breton  cottage  is  described  as  containing, 
n.  * 
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fixed  agaiust  the  wall  by  the  fireplace,  ftn  old  oak  bsdah^ad,  enclosed  by 
AtmbMi  "^'''"^S  piiKJls,  and  rising  so  high  that  a  great  chest,  containing 
BrMM  the  family  wardrobe,  i»  used  to  oUmb  into  it,  aa  well  as  to  u6 
"*^*  upon.  Otien  the  large  cupboards  on  «ith.'r  wide  of  the  chimney 
have  snoh  cfti>acious  shelves  that  they  arc  u^od  as  beds  fur  the  ohil(h-en. 
A  polished  table, — often  with  hollows  scooped  out  to  hold  soup, — and  forms 
coinploto  the  simple  ftiniitm-e.  "  Over  the  table,"  saya  Mrs.  Bury  Pallisor 
("Brittany  and  its  By-waj-s"),  "euEpcnded  by  pulleys,  are  two  indis- 
pansftble  articles  in  a  Breton  dwelling — a  large,  circular  biisket  to  cover 
the  bread,  and  a  kind  of  wooden  frame  or  rack,  round  which  the  spoons 
MO  ranged.  Porks  they  do  not  use.  Festoons  of  sausages,  with  hams, 
bacon,  candles,  skins  of  lard,  onionB,.  horse-shoes,  hameas,  all  hang  «u»- 
peoded  from  the  ceiling,  which  consista  of  fagots  of  haxel  suspended  by 
cross-poles.  The  IJoor  is  of  beaten  earth.  One  narrow  window  admits 
the  light,  and  there  arc  no  outhouses."  A  manure-heap,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  in  Cornwall,  ia  close  by  the  house  door,  which,  standing  open, 
allows  the  free  entrance  of  the  pigs  and  the  poultry. 

The  Breton  is  noted  for  his  love  of  country  and  of  home,  his  resigna- 
tion, his  claiini»liuc^,  and*  his  hospitality.     Drink  overcomes  him,  greed 
for  money  is  one  of  his  besetting  sins,  and  women  are  contemptuously 
treated  by  him.      "  The  Breton  not  only  loves  the  villngo  wlicre  he  was 
B„jj^     born,  but  he  loves  the  field  of  his  fatljers,  the  hearth  and  tho 
atuanmi  clock  of  his  home,  even  the  bed  on  wliich  he  was  born,  and  on 
which  he  hopes  to  cIo*e  his  oye».     Tho  conscript  and  sailor  ore 
often  known  to  die  of  grtei  when  away  fixim  their  native  land."     Hasty, 
violent,  even  ferooioua  when  roused,  the  Breton,  it  must  be  allowed,  pos- 
sewoe  many  of  the  conspicuous  virtues  of  the  Ci-lt. 

Although  Brittany  is  tho  only  quarter  of  France  where  tho  popula- 
tion ia  predominantly  Celtic,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  old 
TncMottt*  Celtic  races  form  a  large  part  of  the  substratum  of  the  French 
"•"*  people  generally.  Thus  we  may  note,  as  Celtic  jwints  in  tho 
French  character,  vivacity,  imaginativeness,  keen  regai-d  for  "  honour," 
quickness  to  take  oiTence,  liking  for  military  glory,  bravery  to  the  point 
of  rashness,  and,  last  but  not  least  importaut,  especially  to  lus  neighbours, 
s  sort  of  uncertain  temper,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  predict  his 
behaviour  in  any  given  circumstances. 

Physically,  the  Froncti  are  uoc  a  tall  people ;  yet  among  them  many 

tall  poople  «ro  to  bo  found.     In  fnct.  a  ti\ll«r  race  may  be  made  out  in  tho 

rhrstoftJ    North,  with  light  hair  and  eyes,  and  oval  heads ;  while  tho 

uiiM o"ui'.  southern  people  are  shorter,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and 

mueb.     rounder  lK-ad«.     Still  there  is  a  great  doal  of  intermixture  of 

these  types.    As  to  beauty,  the  popular  ideal  must  b«  dispolled,  if  it  still 

ramains.    Every  Frenchwoman  is  not  beautiful ;  every  Frenchman  does 

not  wear  a  moustache  and  no  beard.     There  is  a  very  prevalent  com- 

moniiMB,  nob  to  say  coarsencs,  of  features  among  tho  women,  which  is 
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prevented  from  becoming  M  apparent  iis  a  similar  state  of  things  would 
beooaio  in  England  by  the  skill  in  dress,  taste  in  colonr,  and  neatness 
which  distinguish  them.    Among  the  men  good  looka  are,  we  think,  more 
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coiupicuous  than  among  the  women ;  and  the  expr««sioR  of  the  eyes  is 
nM»r»  intelligent  than  in  the  cose  of  the  women.  As  great  varieties  in  the 
wearing  of  moustache  and  whiskers  are  to  b«  found  as  in  any  country. 
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THE  FREKCn  AT  HOME. 

The  domestic  habits  of  tlio  people  vary  largely  with  their  principal 
occupations,  ftnd  still  more  largely  with  the  difference  between  town 

DcmMtie    ^"'^  country.    Bat  the  predominant  note  of  the  hitbit«  of  the 
iiaiuu.     vast  mass  of  tlio  people  is  frugality.    Everything  is  based  upon 

'*°'*"*^'  it.  Scarcely  any  one  is  without  some  means,  some  slight  income 
or  wages;  almost  everyone  contrives  to  make  it  sidBcient.  To  many 
English  pooplo  the  idea  connected  with  "  French  dishes,"  is  daintiness 
und  cxpensiveness,  although  the  masses  suppose  that  the  French  eat 
everything,  iuoluding  many  articles  tlmt  the  English  loathe.  The  latter 
idea  ia  true  aJmost  without  exception,  though  it  is  a  revelation  to  many 
tliat  a  great  number  of  Fi'ench  people  will  not  taste  mnttfln,  gooseberries, 
or  rhubarb.  But  it  ia  true  that  the  French  add  to  their  food  supply  a 
veiy  varied  assortment  of  articles  we  neglect  or  despise.  No  one  with 
PMoiiumM  any  Itnowledge  of  what  is  nutritious  can  deny  that  frogs  supjily 

Mfood.  ypi.j.  e(jjb]g  morsels,  almost  as  delicate  food  as  chicUcn,  that 
snails,  well  fed,  are  at  leoat  as  nutritious  as  whelks,  or  allege  that 
dandelion  is  to  be  despised  because  of  it*  rich  juice;  while,  if  blood  is 
*'  the  life,"  which  nourishes  all  other  parts,  it  must  bo  at  least  as  nutri- 
tious as  the  rest,  and  thus  justify  the  French  peasantry  in  the  largo 
use  they  make  of  it.  Wator-chestniibi  contain  farinaceous  food,  hut  not 
enough  to  make  the  F.nglish  peasant  search  for  them ;  but,  hko  water- 
rats,  they  are  certainly  abundant,  and  Frenchmen  are  found  who  eat  both 
with  gusto,  to  sny  nothing  of  wild  cats,  owls,  foxes,  and  hawks.  And 
this  varied  taste  has  by  no  means  proved  a  disadvantnge  to  the  French. 
It  ia  a  capital  thing  in  times  of  siege  to  he  able  to  eat.  with  relish, 
horso,  dog,  cat,  rat — though  some  of  us  would  think  it  a  fitting  prepara- 
tion lor  tho  lest  resort  of  eating  leather, 

French  eating  customs  are  so  different  from  our  own  that  a  word 
jnnsthe  devoted  to  Ih'^m.  The  substantial  English  breakfast  at  seven, 
eight,  or  nine  a.m.,  is  unknown  to  them.  At  the  utmost,  a  cop  of  coffee 
and  a  biscuit  or  a  roll,  or  a  glass  of  thin  wine,  is  taken  at  that  hour ;  and 

MiBiuBr  fr^lifintly  a  couple  of  houi-s'  work  may  have  been  done  before 
ft  la  even  this  is  indulged  in.  The  most  important  meal  of  the  day, 
except  with  wealthy  townspeople,  is  the  dfjfuner  &  la  four- 
chetle,  or  midday  breakfast,  somelimes  eaten  as  early  aa  eleven,  especially 
when  the  family  rise  at  six  or  seven  ;  and  sometimes,  in  towns,  deferred 
till  one  or  even  two  o'clock.  But  it  must  not  ho  assumed  that  the  variety 
of  dishos  met  with  in  visiting  French  hotels  appears  in  their  private  Ufe. 
At  d^Jeaner  few  but  substantial  dishes  appear,  special  points  being,  that 
meats  are  served  in  separate  courses  from  vegetables,  and  that  they  are 
never  brought  to  table  in  tho  crude  form  of  the  English  middle-class 
cold  joints.  Vegetables,  too,  are  served  with  sauce.  Cold  salad  in  great 
variety,  and  raw  or  preserved  iVuittt,  are  largely  eaten.    Melotis  are  eateu 
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besides  being  liigliiy  rousted.    Hvnce  "  French  coffee  "  is  by  no  meana 

TWiMrvtu  Tiu'kish  (.'ciD'ee,  and  we  beg  ItMLvo  to  di'prcuaU)  it.8  introduction 

"•■**■     into  England.    Under  its  unBattsfying  influences  the  English 

are  flying  more  and  more  Co  tea,  while  coffee  is  increasingly  the  special 

drink  ol'  tho  French,  other  than  light  wine  nnd,  unfortunately,  strong 

spirit ;  but  in  this  last  case  the  Englislimnn  can  throw  no  stones,  for  his  own 

glass  house  19  too  tempting  a  subject  of  retort.     The  French  d\tur  at  five, 

^^^      six,  seven,  or  eight  o'clock,  is,  it  cannot  bo  denied,  too  much 

of  a  repetition  of  the  midday  meal,  and  is  not  very  distinguiiih- 

able  from  it  in  the  larger  towns,  except  by  the  iiact  that  no  work  has  to 

be  done  alWwarcU.     In  the  smaller  towns  and  the  country  it  is  even  a 

nuioh  lighter  inuul  than  the  d(|;CMner,  and  may  consist  of  only  soup  and 

salad,  or  an  omelette.'. 

The  peasant's  meals,  governed  even  more  exclusively  by  the  all- 
powerful  economic  instinct  than  those  of  the  middle-class,  or  bourgeoiitie, 
are  plain  beyond  conci>ption.  Cookery  is  not  the  peasant  womau's  forte ; 
iiMiiortb*  she  is  generally  a  worker  in  the  fields,  or  at  some  occupation 
P*"*""7-  which  leaves  little  time  for  cookery.  In  the  morning,  saya 
Mr.  Humcrion,  iii  hiii  delightful  hook,  "Round  my  House,"  the  men  eat 
soup.  "  For  twelve  people,  two  handfuU  of  dry  beans  or  peas,  or  a  i«v 
potatoes,  a  fow  ounces  of  fried  bacon  to  give  a  ta»t«,  a  good  deal  of  hot 
water.  The  twelve  basins  are  tlien  tilled  with  thin  slices  of  brown  bread* 
and  tho  hot  water,  flavoured  with  tiie  above  ingrwdiente,  is  poured  upon 
the  bread.  .  .  .  The  meaj  at  noon  is  composed  invariably  of  potatoes 
followed  hy  a  second  dish.  In  this  second  dish  consists  the  only  culinary 
variety  of  a  peasant's  life.  It  is  either  a  pancake,  made  with  a  great  deal 
of  dour  and  water  and  few  eggs,  or  a  salad,  or  clotted  milk.  No  wine 
or  meat  is  allowed,  except  during  the  great  labours  of  haymaking  and 
han>'Cdt."  Tho  prasuuu'  wives  carefully  observe  tho  fasts  of  tho  Church. 
Mr.  Hamerton  tells  a  story  of  an  old  peasant  of  over  seventy, 
whose  wife  kept  him  on  such  short  commons  in  Lent,  that 
towards  Eastt^r  Day, — in  anticipation  of  which  a  pig  had  b««n  killed, — he 
cut  a  slice  of  the  pig  and  iried  it  in  sight  of  his  wife  and  fomdy,  and  in 
defiance  of  his  wife's  protracted  and  bitter  lecture. 

la  spibe  of  the  frugality  which  makes  the  peasant's  life  appear  so 
unlovely  to  a  foreigner,  they  have  many  virtues,  mucli  intelligence,  and 
virtnM  ottho  ■ni^'^h  happiness.  Owning,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  each 
'•"""y'  his  own  small  segment  of  land, — sometimes  in  numerous  minute 
fragments  sepiu-ated  by  oonstdorable  distances,  owing  to  tho  various 
relatives  by  inheritance  from  whom  he  may  have  derived  his  property, — 
tiie  peasant  is  a  proprietor,  and  is  dignified  by  the  fact.  He  is  not 
sobJMt  to  any  man  ;  he  has  a  voice  in  local  affairs ;  if  be  bos  little,  it  is 
his  own ;  and  pubUc  opinion  favours  and  makes  respectable  tho  economy 
which  is  necessary.  For  from  esteeming  a  man  according  to  the  amount 
ho  fiends,— which  is  too  much  tho  case  in  Kngluud,— the  French  peasant 
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esteems  &  man  aocortUng  to  his  economy,  anri  perhaps  the  amount  he 
hoards  annually— tui  extreme  loo  far  in  the  oth<;r  diraction.  Yet  this 
inality  has  given  Fninoo  untold  strength  in  modern  times,  by  enabling 
the  peasant  to  become  a  holder  of  Ooverument  stock  and  to  suisnot- 
snbsorib©  largely  to  Government  loans.  Each  holder  of  »to«k  oJJ^^'^t 
feels  th»t  he  has  an  intereet  in  his  country,  an  interest  which  «»«*■ 
is  vital  to  him — an  interest  quite  different  from  that  of  any  man  whose 
value  is  merely  aa  "  food  for  powder,"  or  who  i»  only  a  tax-payer.  This  is 
the  strength  of  the  Conwrvative  Rt-puhlic,  that  its  roots  dive  right  down 
into  the  hnmblost,  or  almost  the  humblest,  class  in  rural  France,  where 
scarcely  any  other  group  of  people  strong  enough  to  constitutfl  u  distinct, 
still  less  an  opposing,  interest  exists ;  just  a»  the  w<.'ukn<v<4  of  the  Republic 
is  iu  the  Badtcalism  of  the  large  towns,  where  the  workman,  doatitute  of 
a  stake  in  the  country,  mobile,  excitable,  broken  loose  from  the  re.'ttraint^ 
of  priesthood  and  property,  lacks  reverence  forabstract  right  and  for  some 
veiy  practical  moralities,  and  respect  for  law  and  order. 

The  peasant,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  very  ignorant ;  bnt  education 
is  now  compolsory  and  will  soon  change  the  face  of  the  land.  A1n-«dy  it 
is  showing  its  effects  in  an  increasing  attraction  of  the  peasaubf*  sous  to 
the  towns,  and  in  a  tendency  to  extravagance,  in  reaction  from  a_*_^ 
too  great  economy.  The  old  snperHtitiona  will  tend  to  die  ont,  ciiMWMin  um 
though  they  have  a  remarkabU-  powor  of  persistence.  A  whole"'*'  "'"'* 
phannacopcaia  of  rustic  remedies  will  disappear,  though  it  may  be 
doubted  whethiT  wine  as  the  chief  remedy  will  not  ."ur^'ivo.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  treatment  of  a  cold  with  wine  with  which  a  melted  tallow 
candle  has  been  mixed  will  disappear — aa  to  the  tallow  candle.  Eggs 
beaten  up  with  soot  are  not  so  bad  for  fever  as  might  be  imagined.  The 
doctor  han  a  hard  time  of  it  in  these  country  places,  if  indeed  he  osisto 
at  alt ;  for  the  people  believe,  if  he  cures  his  patient,  the  latter  would  have 
come  round  ui  any  case ;  and  if  he  fails,  it  was  useless  to  spend  money  on 
a  doctor.  Magic  and  soroeiy  they  consider  much  more  potent,  sup^utioiu 
It  ia  a  strange  survival  of  savage  belief,  to  find  large  numbers  of  wwiomi. 
people  who  believe  there  is  a  special  kind  of  prayer  which  can  cure  every 
ilhiesH  or  eviL  Other  strange  survivals  are  the  customs  of  putting  a  coin 
in  a  dead  person's  hand  (to  pay  Charon  the  ferryman  with),  and  putting 
ttowent  iu  a  child's  grave,  that  it  may  have  something  to  play  with. 

The  rural  priest  is  usually  a  humble,  benevolent,  osoful  person,  who  ia 
generally  respected,  but  who  sometimes  shows  too  much  tendency  to 
convivial  ei\joyment  at  others'  expense,  to  make  up  for  the  TiMrnni 
ochbacy  and  the  penary  to  which  he  himself  is  condemned.  Of  l"'**^ 
late  the  scepticism  of  the  towns  has  begun  to  extend  even  to  the  country  j 
and  tlie  peasant  is  beginning  to  think  that  obedience  to  the  priest  is  a 
sort  of  precaution  which  may  not  turn  out  to  be  of  use,  bnt  yet  that  it  is 
as  well  to  obey  bo  a  certain  extent.  And  this  ts  troe,  in  spite  of  the 
phenomena  of  pilgrimages  to  various  holy  places  or  scenes  of  nuraoles, 
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which  have  taten  placo  in  rocfut  years.     They  have  chiefly  rested  with, 
or  l)iHin  supported  by,  the  women,  who  nre  still  devout  or  suporstJtious. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  ]«ck  of  colonising  force  wliich  the 

French  have  m  modem  times  shown,  is  not  a  defect  due  largely  to  the 

SBtkU      system  of  subdividing  property,  and  of  hving  on  independent 

^■'•'"••-  small  holdings,  which  tends  to  make  the  people  think  u  large 
number  of  children  an  evil.  It  may  bo  ahw  connected  with  their 
fnignlity ;  for  enterprise  which  overcomes  difficulties,  and  risks  everything 
in  the  face  of  the  unknown  or  of  novel  conditions,  is  not  easily  reconciled 
with  that  economy  which,  before  all  thi)igi«,  recognises  as  sovereign  ^nr- 

LMkot     tueg  keeping  within  narrow  limifai,  risking  notliing,  above  all 
iJJJ^^^il.  losing  nothing.    Not  only  is  the  population  stationary',  if  not 

inctont.  slightly  declining,  but  the  dwixwtition  to  colonise  scarcely 
exists  among  the  people.  The  expeditions  to  Tonquin  and  Madagascar, 
the  conquests  of  Algeria  and  Tunis,  have  not  been  duo  to  the  need  for  an 
outlet  for  overflowing  energy,  but  have  proceeded  from  a  desire  for 
national  glory,  which,  since  th»  great  Napoleon'*  days,  has  been  so 
much  dimmed,  with  only  the  Italian  campaigns  for  European  relief. 
And  distant  warfare,  unsupimrtcd  by  coIoiiii>t«  or  a  colonising  spirit,  has 
proved  difficult,  inglorious,  and  costly.  Thus  France,  while  strong  in 
her  people's  fnigal  hoarding,  and  in  their  keen  sense  of  national  honour, 
is  relatively  much  weaker  than  under  Louis  XIV.  or  Napoleon  Buonar 
parte.  But  the  people  are  happier,  more  contented,  more  well-to-do 
^han  under  these  potentates. 

FRENCH  CITY  LIFE. 

Foreigners'  ideas  of  the  French  are  largely  coloured,  necessarily,  by 
their  view  of  them  in  the  great  cities,  especiidly  in  Paris.  It  is  inipo»- 
oaietrot  6ih\vi  for  an  Engliifhman  who  has  not  seen  it  to  imagine  the 
p«rt«.  gaiety,  the  brightness,  the  colour,  and  the  clearness  of  atmo- 
sphere, of  a  typical  French  boulevard  or  street  promenade.  Equally 
impossible  is  it  to  imagine  the  vi%'acity,  the  light-heartedness,  the  pano- 
ramic variety,  the  hustle  of  oiijoj-ment,  the  alluring  attraction  of  the 
scene.  For  a  thorough  change  of  scene,  for  an  insight  into  another 
nation's  ways,  for  a  picture  of  a  diffi-rent  mode  of  enjoying  life— to 
broaden  one's  view,  to  refine  one's  taste,  to  inspire  a  wholesome  feelitig 
that  British  ways  are  not  iu  all  respects  the  best— nothing  more  desirable 
can  be  i-ecommended  than  a  trip  to  Paris,  especially  in  th«  spring  and 
early  summer. 

The  Parisian  boulevard  Is  usually  at  least  a  hundred  feet  wide, 
with  good  anrl  verj-  wide  pavements  well  planted  with  trees.  The 
rb»  Pmi«1(ui  houses,  shops,  or  hotels  are  lofty,  and  many  are  grouped  into 
t)oiU»»aT4  one  design ;  thu»,  though  there  may  be  sometimes  too  much 
sameness,  there  is  at  least  harmony.  Space  is  remarlcubly  utilised  ;  the 
aoriea  of  shops  may  extend  upwards  to  tho  fourth  floor,  and  the  court- 
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ynrds  of  grMt  oompoimd  cstublislimonts  are  often  ntilised  similarly. 
Each  house  ia  a  compound  one,  with  a  zonciergv^  or  doorkccpiT,  wlio  ■(•iews 
the  entrance  and  exit  of  all  reeldents  and  visitors ;  and  it  is  subdivided 
asttMof  «»«illy  into  many  separate  t«nemeDts,  each  complete  in  itself, 
•**'*"■»**  and  forming  flat«,  or  portions  of  flats,  snpi-rior  in  the  com- 
pleteness and  attractiveness  of  their  accommodation  to  anything 
attempted  in  Scotland.  Even  an  attic  "  appaHement "  will  have  its 
minuti-  kitchen  with  stove,  its  lavutory,  its  st^parate  bedroom  and  sitting- 
room,  if  ever  so  tiny,  and  frofiweutly  its  balcony,  at  which  tho  tenant  of 
the  sky  parlour  enjoj-s  tho  purest  air,  and  the  fullest  view  of  tho  lioavens. 

This  system  of  small  suites  of  apartmenta,  under  which  many  families 
may  bo  combined  in  one  house,  is  in  keeping  with  tho  French  town  habit 
of  taking  dejeuner  and  dinner  in  public  at  restaurants ;  and,  in  fact,  living 
umgix  much  more  in  public  than  our  insular  cxclusiveness  can  toler* 
nauuranu  j^^f.  Prices,  too,  at  most  restinirants  nro  so  moderate  that  it  is 
quite  as  cheap  to  live  in  this  way  as  to  laboriously  purchase  for  one's  self 
and  cook  at  home ;  by  this  plan  the  number  (jf  servants  k^'pt  by  the  mid- 
dle clANtos  is  largely  reduced.  In  fact,  they  aro  almost  entirely  dispensed 
with  in  many  a  French  middle-class  home,  where,  in  a  corresponding 
station  in  England,  two  or  three  servants  would  certainly  be  kept, 

TJieu,  for  a  spectacle,  whether  pcrmnnent  or  tcmporai-y,  what  coun* 
try  can  compare  with  France?  An  instinctive  sense  for  colour,  for 
decoration,  for  inexpensive  effectiveness,  for  making  the  most  of  the 
,fcTifHi«».  materials  available, — for  devising  something  which  shall  illus- 
tancosMtttortrate  or  be  pertinent  to  the  subject,  or  question,  or  person 
•'**'**  "■  that  is  being  /(5/«d,— makes  French  /Hf*  delightful-  The 
spectators,  too,  are  cheerful  and  orderly,  and  enjoy  themselves  far  better 
than  an  English  crowd,  with  its  horseplay,  its  contempt  for  anything 
cheap  or  e%ht,  its  dislike  of  many  "  sentiments,"  or  its  fear  of  betraying 
those  it  really  feels. 

Again,  where  ore  art  collections  and  exhibitions  generally  so  easily 

accessible  as  in  Paris?     ^'here  in  London  can  a  modem  collection   of 

mvun      sculpture  be  seen  conipurablo  to  that  at  the  Luxembourg  ?   And 

•xumtiou.  (Ij^  public  display  of  statuary  and  grand  national  monuments ; 

tho  grand  \-iow8  down  almost  every  boule\-ard,  and  the  ensemble  of  every 

Equai'c  ;  the  numberless  fountains ;  the  many  good  markets ;  the  su]>i^rior 

o«od      Artistic  arrangement  of  the  most  ordinary*  or  the  most  in- 

morktu.    tractable  materials  in  shops  ;  the  clean  white  caps  and  other 

garments  of  the   working  women ;  even  the  paper  decorations  of  the 

butchers'  shops,  set  an  example  that  F.ngland  might  well  follow. 

Yes ;  Paris, — notwithstanding  its  history  of  barricades,  revolutions,  its 
Commtmists  and  Bod  Bupublicans,  the  brutality  of  many  of  the  working 
men,  the  venality  of  many  of  the  ot&cial  classes, — with  all  its  faults, 
Paris  is  the  most  delightful  of  capitals,  gifted  with  charms  which  con 
efiaoe  the  signs  of  a  siege  in  a  few  weeks,  which  rises  soperico'  to  the 


-■ish«aof  a  conflagration  aimost  in  a  few  hours.    It  ia  tho  city  to  which 
-othere  beaidea  "good  Ammcans"  desire  to  go.     The  clear  SJeiiic,  on  a 
bright  day,  from  a  river  steamboat,  prcscuta  a  panorama  of  beauty  amid 
the  works  of  man,  such  as  no  other  city  perhaps  can  Cfiiinl. 

But  beauty  granted,  doo«  Prance  poesess  loaming,  education,  con- 
atmctive  genius,  jnanufactiirem,  power  of  organisation  ?  Does  IVanoe 
poss4>8s  homes  and  domestic  virtues? 

To  all  these  questions,  "  Yes  "  may  be  answered.  Schools  are  abnnd* 
aiit>  cheap,  and  good,  whether  those  under  the  State  or  thotw  oonductod  by 
the  priests.  A  system  of  tyc^es,  or  high  schools  and  colleges,  extends 
throughout  France ;  and  the  great  University  of  Paris  draws  its  pupils 
Irom  all  departments.  It  cauuot  be  said  that  technical  in-  aoMiiM  ua 
struction  is  anything  like  so  liighly  developed  as  in  Germany  ;  «>Q«n"- 
but  it  ia  making  progress  under  tho  Eepublic,  which  also  has  made 
education  oompalsory.  Learning  is  not  less  profound  than  in  Kngland, 
though  the  totil  number  of  leanjed  or  higlily  ediicate<i  men  ia  probably 
fewer.  The  nswarda  of  learning  are  abundant;  successful utuwr nun 
literary  men  receive  high  payments.  Writing  for  newspapers  *'^  •cww. 
occupies  many,  and  is  well  paid.  A  popular  editor  is  a  famous  man,  and 
is  personally  well  known  to  the  people.  An  editor  may  overtlirow  a 
miniatrj',  and  may  not  improbably  become  a  minister  himself.  It  must 
be  allowed,  also,  that  in  a  certain  art  of  popularising  knowledge,  and  of 
decorating  it  artistically,  French  writers  are  unrivalled.  No  others  can 
«qua[  them  in  elegance  of  diction,  in  fertility  of  illustration,  in  weaving 
romantic  and  charming  ideas  around  the  most  prosaic  facts.  As  to 
original  writing  and  thought^  who  can  doubt  that  Franee  holds  its  own 
with  any  age  or  country,  seeing  that  it  has  produced  a  Moliere,  orictiulitr 
a  Victor  Hugo,  a  Descartes,  a  Pascal,  a  Voltaire,  a  Montaigne,  ^^Jj^t^ 
a  Dumas,  and  many  other  brilliant  men?  As  to  coustructivu  uncmoi. 
genius  of  various  kinds,  Itotre  Dame,  and  a  multitude  of  ancient  cathe- 
drals; Saint  Ouen,  the  Pnutheon,  and  Napoleon's  tomb,  and  a  great 
,  WBomlilugu  of  modem  buildings ;  the  fortifications  of  Paris ;  the  framing 
of  the  French  Constitution,  and  the  organisation  of  the  armies  of  the  first 
Bepuhlic  and  of  Napoleon ;  the  construction  of  the  Suez  canal,  and  many 
brilliant  discoveries  in  physical  science  and  chemistry,  may  answer 
EulBciently.  French  genius  is  not  only  remarkable;  it  ia  essentially 
brilliant  and  well  suited  to  put  itself  in  evidence  ;  owing  to  which  lattOT 
quality  we  sometimes  forget  the  former,  and  unjustly  depreciate  the  solid 
powers  of  tho  French  int^ill«ct^ 

French  manulacturing  industry  is  somewhat  limited  by  her  limita- 

'  tions  of  mineral  wealth.    But  ih<;  iron  of  St.  EUenne,  the  linen  and 

'  cotton  of  Amiens  and  Lille,  the  wine  of  Central  and  Southern  rrmiohtt«BB- 

Fruioe,  the  salt  of  the  South-east,  and,  above  all,  the  silk  of   '»«*«^ 

Lyons,  t«atify  plainly  that  France  is  no  mean  manufacturing  country. 

But  as  to  home  and  domestic  virtues,  what  can  be  said  ?    lu  the 
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firat  place,  great  allowance  most  be  mftde  for  differences  of  habits,  owing 
Opni.t]T    Inrgoly   to  difference  of  climate.      0])eii-atr  social  life  is  far 

•ocui  lift,  more  developed  in  France  thait  in  England ;  and  owing  to  the 
lack  of  coftl,  aii<l  also  to  the  wannth  of  a  large  part  of  the  year,  the  open 
hearth  fire,  wliicli  is  the  symbol  of  British  domesticity,  is  unknown  in 
France.  Families,  aa  a  whole,  do  not  so  regularly  spend  their  time  in 
association  as  with  ourselves  ;  and  men,  bo  a  largo  extont,  pass  their  time 
together,  and  enjoy  less  of  the  compaoionship  of  women.  The  latter  ore 
devout  and  uiiinstructed,  except  as  to  some  of  the  Church's  teaching ; 
the  men  are,  as  a  rule,  not  devout — more  intelligent  and  more  sceptical ; 
the  affairs  of  this  world  and  of  men  intervst  them,  as  well  as  games  of 
chance  and  »kill,  in  which  women  seldom  take  part.  Thus  the  structure 
and  arrangement  of  French  society  difl'er  markedly  from  our  own.  Bat 
it  would  bo  absurd  to  maintain  that  brutality  is  more  common  in  Francs 
tntu^     tbau  in  England.   Politeness  of  a  certain  typo  is  a  special  growth 

poUMMM.  of  French  soil.  And  morality  in  general,  in  the  country  and 
smaller  towns,  is  about  ib  high  as  in  corresponding  grades  of  society  in 
our  own  isles.  Great  towns  have  their  vices  a.*  with  iis.  They  are  ac- 
knowledged and  regulated  in  France  ;  with  us  they  fester  secretly,  and 
destroy  myriads  without  shocking  tbe  national  sense  of  respectability. 

Marriage  is  often  deferred  later  by  men  than  in  England  ;  and  the 
majority,  both  of  men  and  women,  think  more  of  prudential  considerations 
than  of  personal  attachment.  Unmarried  girls  rarely  have  more  than  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  young  men,  and  only  meet  in  the  ))roseuce  of 
their  elders ;  and  th\ia  courtship  is  very  much  shghter  and  more  formal 
than  with  us.     Real  acquaintance  mostly  begins  with  marriage ;  and  yet, 

oouriaup  strange  to  say,  personal  dUtaste  between  married  people  ia  not 
•"*"""*'** common,  and  it  is  rather  the  rarity  of  warm  personal  attach- 
ment than  the  frequency  of  unhappy  marriages  that  we  note  in  France. 
■  The  dowry  i;*  the  predominant  idea,  how  much  settled  income  the  young 
couple  wtll  have ;  and  certainly  the  end  of  preventing  destitution  is 
attained  in  most  cases.  Of  courso  this  docs  not  apply  so  strictly  to  the 
poorer  classes ;  but  there  is  little  of  that  reckless  marrying  seen  iu 
English  towns,  which  too  often  ends  in  quarrelling  or  in  poverty,  French 
ideas  on  marriage  are  verj-  different,  their  hemes  are  very  different,  their 
social  life  is  very  different  from  oura  ;  but  it  most  not  hastily  be  assumed 
that  the  advantage  is  all  on  our  side. 

The  idea  of  glory,  at  once  the  attraction  and  the  bane  of  Franco ;  her 
thrift,  at  once  her  strength  and  her  weakness ;  her  art,  oflen  so  noble  and 
brilliant,  yet  sometimes  degenerating  into  artifice ;  her  politeness,  des> 
ceuded  &om  religion  aud  chivalry,  yet  at  times  becoming  a  most  elaborate 
falseness;  her  contimial  search  afier  the  best  government,  her  repeated 
disappointments ;  her  vivacity,  her  wit,  her  literature,  her  science,  make 
every  student  say,  "There  is  none  Uke  her,  none."  May  her  faults 
decrease  aud  her  virtues  grow ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
€bc  ^pamartts  aii6    ^ortiigutSf. 

Tba  Ib«rl)UM  ud  Cclu  la  Bp&ls— Tb«  PbosnlotMU  Mid  CaitlwclnUuM— Orte^  Colotil«u -Tli« 
roslo  Wkn— TiM  Roaui  coDqusst  anil  loaff  domliuitloii— Tb«  Vkitdalt  tuid  knevl-HM 
'VUgotlw— OonqiuaU  b?  Uic  Saracent— KIbs  ot  naUr*  patrioium  Ka*ur«.  Anson,  uid 
CMUl«-TIia  Koon  cKlltd  in  by  t£e  Bortcen*— UultiitM  dUcoTWT— Colombui  -Tb«  Inqultl- 
Uoa  Deciuic  of  Spain  Mid  ronue»l— Tbe  BputUb  ropslkUoai  ol  to-dar  -The  Baiqiua — 
IfMtUu  Lafela  and  Fnaoli  Xavl«r  -AdTentnrooj  iplrlc -tocal  uiembUa)  — Tlio  Buqu« 
laB(aac<~^>* 'P'iBlIb  dluacUr  Ud  bablU— Sobriety  and  nwderalloa  in  eaunfi  Uiu/:i]lar 
■ad  waiUlM  a^MTMoanU -ComipUon  of  offlcUU-Dabontc  poUt«Dau-OamiiliQ£  and 
tmU-tKlittiW-Llftbald  oTlltU*  inom«iit>-'ni«atTie*J  amuMniuita— Spanlub  womra -SpuUxti 
bOMM  aad  liTlng  IndolvQoe  and  Lank  of  eduoitlon  lillqustte  and  ETacdMsblp— The 
y M tdguiw  — L*nf *  mlztuTo  o(  jBvUb  and  ddj^o  blood— An Upath}"  to  Spuiloids  -li^ijuitiitt}' 
— FhrrieU  cbaraet«n  Tr*atai«ut  M  crURlnala— Tb*  FRUnaalar  taiigiu<M~Wid«epc««d 
•zusi  of  U*  laacnaSM. 

MPERIAL  Home  baa  left  lier  traces  wherever 
8lip  hii8  lield  sway,  and  nowhere  more  uiimts* 
t»kubly  tliuQ  in  tho  Iberian  peninsula.    Th«  Ibcr- 
ians  of  early  date,  with  the  Ceiti!  who  drove  them 
back,  were  partly  amalgamated  with  the  Romans, 
and   known  as  CcltiWr)«u.s,  'hongh  pre--,    j^^^j^^ 
serving    much   of  their   pnrity   in   tlii^  andcciutn 
North,  and  having  left  their  mark  be-      *'*"'■ 
hind  them  in  the  origin  of  very  many  name*  of 
places  throughout  Spain.     The  Celts  were  once 
gprond  throagb  Castile,  Galicia,  and  ovonPortngal; 
but  few  traces  of  them  now  remain  except  funeral 
i—     mounds  and  stone  monuments. 
Thi'»e  people  do  not  appear  to  have  immigrated  by  th«  coast,  bat 
nttbor  Over  the  Pyrenees — although  there  must  always  be  some  doiibt 
about  prehistoric  «>vont«.     It   is  at  all  evenfa  certain  that  many  other 
nuMs  made  settlements  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  long  before  tho  Christian 
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era,  arriving  by  sea.     Unlike  the  northern  races,  which  spread  for  con- 

TbtniiBiii.  quest  and  plunder,  the  Mcdit«rrunoan  p«opI«  ttpreod  mostly 

*cmiSf    'or  tho  sake  of  tritde ;  the  Phtsnicians  being  tlie  first  ad- 

f""*"*     v<:'ntiiroiiB  protot\*pea  of  the  modem  Briton  of  whom  we  have 

considerable  knowledge,     Gades  (Cadiz)  and  Malaga  were  among  thi^ir 

settlementa;  and   Uicir  lineal   desoeadftiits,  the  CHriliiti^iitiaiiH.  founded 

Cartagena  and    many  other    places    in   Spain.     Greeks   Iruni   Rhodcit 

oiTMk      founded  Rosas ;  and  Saguntum  (now  Murviedro)  was  an  olf- 

eolonUta     g],Qot  of   Zacyntha,  or  Zajit«.      Even   from   MassiUa   Greek 

Doloiii«s  of  thii  second  degree  were  sent  out  to  Spain. 

The  CarthaginiaJis  under  Hnmilcar  bade  fair  to  subdue  all  Spitin, 
and  might  have  long  retained  it  but  for  their  inveterate  hostility  to 
TluPnnio   the  Boman  power.     Owing  to  the  fact  that  Sp«in  had  been 
""*      us»*d  ft.s  an  important  base  of  operations  and  route  foV  Hanni- 
bal's terrible  attack  upon  Borne,  it  afterwards  became  the  theatre  of  the 
sanguinary  wars  which  established  Rome  for  six  hundred  years  as  mis- 
tress of  Spain.    The  Roman  dominion  was  not  maintained  without  fierce 
TiwBomu  insurrections,  which  required  such  generals  as  Juhus  Ctesar 
"^"^^^  and  Pompey  to  subdue  them.     These  six  hundred  years,— tho 
mtiMi.     longest  continuous  period  of  domination  by  any  power  which 
has  befallen  Spain,  though  it  is  now  nearly  fifteen  oenturies  since  the 
Roraans  were  driven   out,^hAV6   left  upon   Spain  an  alnding  impress 
wliioh  is  one  of  tlie  enduring  testimonies  to  the  greatness  of  the  Romans. 
The  language  i^  predominantly  lioman ;  and  great  fortifications,  aqnc- 
ducts,  and  lOads  still  speak  of  thum.     Tho  Roman  conquests,  like  those 
of  the  Greeks,  have  lasU^d  loug  after  their  death. 

The  Vandals,  the  Alaniana,  and  the  Sueviaas,  more  or  loss  in  com.bi* 

nation,  and  forming  part  of  the  northern  Aryan  and  Tartar  wave  of  im- 

TbftVaadala  migration  into  Europe,  reached  Spain  as  Imperial  Itome  was 

udsiMvi.  dying,  and  with  their  tierce  onset  drove  out  tho  efftito  legions. 

The  natives,  loug  Romanised  and  subject,  could  not  make  head  against  tho 

•ae      invaders.    The  Visigotlis  soon  followed  them,  tinally  conquering 

'**'*'""  and  absorbing  the  AJaniaiu  and  tho  Suevians.    This  people, 

akin  to  the  Teutonic  oonquorors  of  Gaul,  had  a  substantiality  and  power 

of  settling  which  led  them  to  amalgamate  considerably  with  the  natives, 

and  thus  build  up  a  more  homogeneous  Spanish  people ;  while  the  Vandals, 

ever  thirsting  for  "  fresh  iields  and  pastures  new,"  crossed  over  to  Africa 

and  established  a  kingdom  there,  to  be  overthrown  in  its  turn  by  the 

Byzantine  general  Uelisarius,  and  later  extinguished  by  the  Saracens. 

The  groat  number  of  Golbic  kings  that  suooeeded  one  another  in  Spain 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  was  a  sign,  however,  that  their  power 
was  not  sutiteiently  consolidated  to  resist  woll-organis^^d  attack  and  cap- 
able ralcr« ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  spread  and  influence  of  Christianity,, 
which  howe^'or  partook  of  tho  weakness  of  the  Gothic  ralerK.  The 
Saracens,  Mahomet'a  Arab  devotees, — endowed  with  romorkablu  genius 
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the  Franlvisli  as  thoy  ha(!  clone  the  Spanish  amaI$:;amAtioii  of  races.  But 
Charles  Martel  stopped  their  career  ;  and,  thrown  back  upon  Spain,  Uicy 
con8olulatt>(i  ft  power  which  lasted  for  more  than  three  hundred  yoars, 
till  r>.-iitforoi'd  hy  the  yet  more  conglomerate  and  only  partially  Arab 
Moorish  moo,  who  speedily  became  predominant  ovi.>r  their  allies,  and  for 
four  hundred  years  held  a  considerable  part  of  the  peninsula. 

But  all  this  time  a  native  patnotism  and  power  were  rising  in 
Spiun,  beginning  in  the  North  and  Xortli-wcot,  whttre  foreign  influonees 
Biaootnntiv*  t^d  never  held  exclusive  sway,  and  extending  slowly  but 
pairiouuiL  surely  southwards. 

Asturids  may  bo  reckoned  as  the  cradle  of  Spanish  liberty ;  and 

the  Asturians  kept  up 
independence  of  Ma- 
hometan power  almost 
uninterruptedly.  Gra- 
dually Navarre  be- 
came iiidi'itftndr-iitly 
ot^&nisod,  and  Siuicho 
of     Navarre     became 

H.«rrfc      King      of 
Anff«ii.uid  Castile    in 

'^'^  IMt;.  The 
kingdom  of  Aragon 
wa*  not  long  in  ris- 
ing aftttr  tliis.  Leon 
and  Asturias  were 
united  to  Castile  in 
1087 ;  and  late  in  the 
century,  when  the 
King  of  Castile  had 
inflicted  heavy  defeat 
upon  the  Saracens, 
and  conquered  many 
province*,  —  including 
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ir.aow  known  as  Portugal, — this  was  established  as  a  vassal 
DaUt  under  Henry  of  Besan^om 
The  Moors,  called  in  by  the  Saracens,  now  became  dominant  over 
Iheir  alliea ;  and  pouring  into  Spain  successive  hordes,  long  held  the  South 
Tiwlftwui   (^f  Sp*"*!  ""d  even  extended  their  dominion  over  a  consider^ 
uJMiR^  able  portion  of  the  old  Saracen  empire.    Cordova,  Totetio,  Se- 
ville, etc.,  were  conquered,  however,  by  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile 
before  tlie  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  the  3i[oors  took  refuge 
in  the  kingdom  of  Qranada.    Still,  for  more  than  two  hundro<l  years,  the 
Moors  maintained  their  power,  until  the  strength  of  the  separate  king- 
doms of  Aragon  and  Castile  was  consolidated,  owing  to  the  marriage  of 
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Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Isabella  of  Castik-  in  HfiO.  At  last  Grainida 
was  taken  by  Ferdinand,  in  1492,  and  the  King  of  Spain,  a  powerftil 
nilur,  had  f'lr  almo«t  his  sole  rival  in  the  peninsula  the  power  of  Portugal, 
which,  advantageously  placed,  had  been  entering  upon  a  car^^er  of  mari- 
time discovery  of  the  ntmost  importance  to  t]ie  civilised  vorld. 

Beginning  vritli  their  appropriation  of  Madeira  and  the  Canaries, 
fTortiiguo^u  \'oyagon5  went  down  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Capo,  which 
Dias  discovered  in  1487,  while  Vasco  de  Gama  found  out  the     aunuin* 
way  to  the  Inriiea  by  the  Cape  in  1497.     Ere  thus,  however,    ^••wwrT. 
Spain  tu^  hod  the  honour  of  app»r«ntly  solving  tlio  problem  of  a  wdstcm 
lt«  to  the  Indies,  and  had  really  discovered  the  West  Indies  in  1492, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  having  aided  the  Genoese  Columbus 
with  ships.    But  the  Cape  had  been  doubled  before  Columbus,   **'"**'* 
in  lliiS,  landed  on  the  continent  of  America,     In  HffJ-lBOO,  Braxil  was 
disciivcr^'d  by  Portuguese  adventurers,  and   thus  was   paved   the  way 
for  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  dominion  over  a  large  part  of  America — 
a  dominion  gained  and  maintained  by  frightful  cruelties,  attended  by 
the  perpetration  of  abominable  Mlavory,  and   made  u»e  of  to  support 
unbridled  luxury  and  terrible  wars  of  conquest,  which  mado        na 
Spain  the  handmaid  of  the  Inquisition  and  almost  the  arbiter  iafl<u«iu<>a 
of   Kurope  in  the  sixteenth    and  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries 
n.  a 
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During  a  considerable  portion  (1B80-1840)  of  this  period,  Portugal  too 
was  united  with  Spain,  but  has  since  led  a  frequently  dijiturbud  but 
independent  exiistonce. 

Sincu  tlio  period  of  the  Phibps,  the  disa^trooa  lossee  inflicted  on  the 
Spanish  power  by  Fi-ance  and  England  in  nnmerooa  vara,  the  stipci'- 
DmUm  of  stitions  encouraged  by  the  prii»its,  and  Uie  enervation  produced 
^Uji  knd   hy  the  riohfs  dorivod  from  American  and  other  foreign  lands, 
have  deteriorated  the  Peninsular  chaaracter  so  seriously  tliat  it 
is  but  a  ghost  of  its  former  self;  and  this  deplorable  decadeuce  is  strongly 
evidenced  in  the  continued  and  bitter  hostility  felt  by  Spaniards  and 
Portugese  agtunst  one  another — a  mean  hostility,  not  rising  to  war  in 
which  ono  or  other  might  conquer,  but  displayed  in  inscriptions  like  that 
over  a  country  inn,  "  To  the  slayer  of  the  Castilians,"  in  conteniittuous- 
lookiug  figures  over  doors  jK>iuting  in  derision  towards  Spain,  in  number- 
less proverbs,  songs,  and  UUes.    This  peninsula,  -with  a  remarkable  and 
,  important,  if  not  beneficent  pust',  compounded  of  many  of  the   most 
\  vigorous  and  able  raoes  that  have  visited  or  settled  in  Kurope,  enduwcil 
with  a  fair  sky  and  a  fertile  country,  is  now  in  an  old  age,  proud  yet 
en,  and  counting  for  almost  nothing  in  European  politics.    It  would 
that  modern  restrictions  upon  and  discouragements  to  enterpiise 
are  perpetuating  <lco»y.     In  other  times,  a  sliarpor  struggle  for  existence 
wonld  have  ero  this  revivified  and  renewed  the  wasted  fires  of  Spanish 
youth,  and  with  an  infusion  of  new  blood  would  have  ouce  again  made 
the  garden  of  Spain  a  power  in  the  earth. 

THE  BASQUES. 

The  Basques,  a  curious  surviva]  of  an  ancient  time,  though  j-ielding 
a  cordial  allf^ianco  to  tho  Spanish  tbrone,  maintain  their  own  tongue 
tenaciously  in  the  provinces  of  Navarro  and  Biscay,  where  they  number 
something  over  half  a  million ;  but  even  now  the  younger  generation  are 
somewhat  careless  about  this,  utu!  are  gradually  becoming  assimilated  to 
tho  Spouiurdi,  in  langi;age  at.  least.  They  arc  generally  of  rather  small 
build,  but  powerful  anil  active.  Tlieir  dark  features  are  contrasted  with . 
grey  eyes,  Acti^ty  is  ilie  distinguishing  characteristic  both  of  men  and 
women;  and  nothing  can  <-xcoud  their  agiJity  in  climbing  their  native 
olills.  Hospitality  is  ono  of  their  striking  virtues,  oomblned  with  a  sturdy 
indcpoudenco and  patriotism,  and  a  aomeuhat  inordinate  pride.  Although 
passionate,  their  word  is  their  bond ;  and  even  the  laws  they  observe  are 
unwritten  but  not  tho  less  strictly  obeyed.  Qambling  unfortunately 
attracts  them  greatly,  while  dancing  and  music  find  in  them  unwearied 
votaries.    Yet  tho  Basques  are  not  without  a  strain  of  very  serious  de- 

Igutiiu    votion  ;  and  they  have  gained  a  considerable  place  in  religious 
^■^^J^lf*  history  in  producing  two  such  remarkable  men  as  Ignatius 

JM.fiat.     Loyola,  the  founder  ot  the  JiMuits,  and  tVancis  Xavier,  tho 
Jesuit  missionary  to  the  East.    As  is  natural,  seeing  the  ext«nsive  line  of 
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s«a-COMt  they  inhabit,  the  Basques  have  maaifesbed  a  good  deal  of  ad- 
Tentnroua  apirit,  b<)iug  iiolAble  whalors  aud    fUlinrmon.     In  AdrMloroiu 
fact,  they  liuvo  almost  exb»rniinat«d  the  pnDci[>al  9p«cte«  of     ■P''^*- 
whola  they  \mA  to  catch.    They  have  emigrated  largely  to  various  porta 
of  America,  where  they  have  remained  pretty  distiuct. 

'I'Ue  Bititquos  still  retaiD  their  local  asMmblies,  or  fnerm^  which  aro 
probably  on©  of  the  oldest  forms  of  local  government  extant,      i^jeu 
maintaining  carefully  their  ancient  rights,  which  date  back  "•m*"**"- 
almost  to  the  ]2ouan  period,  before  any  Spanblt  kingdom  existed. 


BI'lMSa    LJIIIS. 


The  Basque  language  \a  a  peculiar  one,  unlike  that  of  any  of  the 
races  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  and  dating  back  no  doubt  to  a 
very  early  period.  lu  this  aspect  it  in  of  peculiar  interest  n*  buqu* 
sciootilicaUy.  It  is  a  Iauguug>i  which  expreaaes  all  inflexions  laasvM*' 
and  other  relations  by  a  series  of  suffixes,  so  that  a  single  won]  may 
stand  for  almost  an  entire  sentence.  Tims  the  ending  of  a  word  may 
oxpro«»  at  once  mood,  tense,  person,  aud  number,  the  case  and  number 
of  the  object,  and  the  sex,  rank,  and  number  of  the  persons  addressed, 
beaidiis  other  relations. 
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TRJi  SFAXISH  CHARACTER  AND  HAltlTS. 

Dark-fi>«tar(td,  prond,  ccnt«mptuoa»-1ooking,  «nd,  as  a  rule,  digmJied, 
the  Spftmonls  bcatmIj  lend  themseh'es  to  g^ucnj  description,  for  thej 
vary  so  much  among  themselvea  owing  to  thulr  gr»ut  diversity  of  ruce. 
•oMa^uid  ^"^  HuperstJtioD,  and  almost  servile  obedience  to  the  Crov 
ore  cli onto teri Stic  of  very  many  of  tliem.  Living  in  a  land 
wine,  thoy  luro  on  the  whole  reni»rkiilily  sober,  and  moreover 
they  are  equally  moderate  in  eating,  rejecting  the  fieah  mentii  of  more 
northern  pfoplea.  Tet  in  past  time  the  Spaniai'da  have  been  notable  for 
UHmiu  u<  ^^^''''  ""'"ctilar  achievements,  whether  in  fatiguing  jounieys 
^««iiik«  CHT  in  military  enoonnters,  Now-a-days  their  martial  and 
mnacalar  power  ia  a  shadow  of  what  it  was  ;  and  unless  wo 
adopt  the  viow  that  superstition,  oombinod  with  the  sacrifice  of  so  mnch 
of  her  heat  blood  in  wars,  is  the  canse,  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  why 
Spain  haa  so  oonsptcnouisly  fallen  beltind  in  modem  times. 

Now-«pdays  the  Spaniard  Wds  a  quiet,  not  to  say  indolent  hfe,  at 
tames  silent  and  grave,  at  otliers  \-ohibI<.s  full  of  high-sounding  words 
(rod  comphments,  not  intended  to  be  too  literally  interpreted.     When 
roused,  none  can  be  more  paasionate,  or  more  rutldcn  tn  revenge.    The 
Govemnwut  is  one  of  his  coiinpicnoaa  objects  of  hatred,  notwithstanding 
hi»  loyaltj-;  and  if  one  object  more  than  onotlier  interests  him,  it  is 
coiraption  imy  chance  ol  chegiUng  the  revenue.    To  do  them  justice,  the 
ot  oocuia.  government  officials,  for  the  most  part,  are  equally  willing  to 
cheat  the  people ;  and  aa  an  otiicial,  QOtJiing  can  well  be  wonw  tlian  the 
Spamurd.    Bepudiation  of  debt  and  non-payment  of  interest,  with  dis- 
rt-Rard    of   treaties   and    engagements,  is    a    twice-told    tale    in  Spanish 
Oibarat*   history.     And  noue  can  moro  skilfully  disgiii.te  objiwtioiiablo 
poUMsMK  conduct  under  the  most  rfaborate  forms  of  politeness  than  the 
Spaniard.     Fine  phrases  and  wise  proverbs   they  abound  in,  far  more 
than  in  noble  deeds.     As  a  discerning  travelli^r,  Mr,  Rone,  in  "  X.tntjxxlden 
Spain,"  remarks :  "  Paaaionete,  but  rarely  revengeful ;  careless  of  others' 
Uvea,  yet   equally  do  of  his  own ;  more  enduring   and  contented  than 
courageous  as  a  soldier ;  very  generous  of  what  he  haa ;  sober,  but  not 
very  chaste ;  poUte  and  kind,  but  not  very  truthful ;  cnwX,  and  yet  warm- 
hearted ;  not  patriotic,  yet  very  fond  of   his  couutrj- ;  proud,  and  yet 
ready  to  serve  and  help — the  Spaniard  haa  many  noble  qualities.    But 
he  needs  education  of  heart  and   mind,  moral  as  well  a-t  mental  culture." 
Unfortunately  among  their  vices  gambling  is  n  very  prevalent  one. 
Lotteries,  carda,  roulette,  even  pitch-and-tosa,  indeed  all  forms  of  gamb- 
ovnbttne  ka<t  ling  are  practised  with  astonishing  ardour.     The  bull-Hghta 
i.iUi-B«htias„f  Spain,  the  reganl  shown  to  the  bull-tighter  for  his  cour- 
age and  dexterity,  the  applause  of  the  ladies  of  Spain,  are  well-known ; 
but  we  must  remember  that  these  and  kindred  amusements  were  not  so 
many  centuries  ago  in  tiUl  vggue  in  our  own  country.    A  bill  to  abolish 
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bull-baiting  wiis  thrown  out  in  oiir  own  Housa  of  Commons  in  1802  ;  and 
it  was  not  made  jlle^  till  1835.  As  nii^ht  b«  oxpocted,  cruelty  to 
LUt  b«u  ef  otter  animals  than  balls  is  rife  in  Spiun ;  and  that  voluahle 
animal  the  mule  hoH  a  I>a4l  time  of  it.  Tlte  life  of  an  ftnimal 
one  cuniiot  oxpoct  to  find  regarded,  wlior*  tlie  life  of  a  man 
is  held  of  small  account.  "A  word  and  a  shot,*'  exprosam  a  very  fre- 
quent occurrence.  Even  the  dead  are  treated  with  no  rospot't,  m>  low 
have  the  Spaniards  fallen.  Xliey  are  often  buried  with  the  scantiest 
ceremony,  and  the  ccmotoriw  are  too  frequently  dUgracefiilly  kept. 

It  is  not  bull-fights  and  gambling  alone,  liowcvt-r,  that  constitute 
the  popular  amusement.  I>aiiciiig  and  ciancers.  singers,  playens,  absorb 
TUouriMi  idmiMt  ccjual  attention ;  and  the  Sj>aniard  can  exhibit  a 
*""'■•■"''**■  passionate  excitement  over  thontrical  amusements  which  asto- 
nish'tsour  more  cold-blooded  temperament.  But  painting,  to  which  in 
past  times  Spain  gave  a  Mtirillo,  a  Velasquez,  a  Salvator  Itoeu,  is  now 
for  helow  its  IbninT  level. 

I.>ndies  are  kept  in  very  great  seclusioa,  not  mingling  much  in 
general  society.  Girls  are  even  more  strictly  guarded  than  in  I'Vance 
by  mother  or  duentia ;  and  oonsffiuently  the  Spanish  lover  exhaunts  all 
d«vtcc«  to  deceive  or  circumvent  tho  natural  or  unnatural  guardian.  The 
excitement  of  the  Spanish  male  lover  is  justified  by  the  nttractious  of  his 
gpaatah  l«dy  love,  for  the  sparkling  dark  eyes,  graceful  manners,  and 
wanua.  gwect  vwce  of  the  Spanish  women  make  them  more  than 
rivals  of  the  beauties  oi  most  other  jintious.  AtU'ntion  to  i-eligious 
duties  is  the  chief  thing  which  rails  them  from  home ;  and  in  the  ltttti<r 
sanctum  tbcy  spend  no  little  time  in  the  exciting  occupation  of  peeping 
into  tlte  street  fiY>m  behind  blinds  or  ctutoins.  The  men  do  not  trouble 
their  wives  with  much  of  their  company,  and  indeed  pass  a  great  deal  of 
it  out  of  doors. 

Spanish  liomps  are  in  fact  not  very   tempting.      Even  when   ex- 
ternally magnificent,  they  are  internally  sbabby   or  unfurnished,  just 
tMBiab     8"fli*^i"g  to  contrast  former  state  with  modern  poverty.    Li\'ing 
&oin«*a]ic  is  very  plain  ;  and  in  truth  Ligli  feeding  is  not  needed  in  the 
^^'      warm  southern  cUmato.     Tho  gi-nnd  universal  dish  is  a  stew, 
which  may  be  composed  of  the  most  varied  materials,  the  oUa  podrida 
being  the  favourite  combination,  and  garlic  a  rarely  absent  ingredient. 

It  Lt  actually  tlie  fact,  that  the  fertile  soil  of  Spain  has  tai^ly  gone 
out  of  cultivation  in  modem  times.  The  soil  is  so  productive,  however, 
iBiioienci*  ana  ^^'^'  ''  maintains  the  people  in  a  moderate  way  with  com- 
paratively littto  labour.  The  day's  work  is  short,  and  is 
always  interrupted  by  the  rather  long  mid-day  sleep,  or  ANMto. 
In  this  atmospliere  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  education  should  jlonrisb; 
and  it  certainly  doe^  not.  It  wilt  not  do  to  omit  reference  to  Spanish 
ideas  of  otiqueito,  which  are  very  complex.  The  Grandees  form  a  speciid 
order  of  nobility,  entitled  to  wear  their  hats  in  the  king's  presence.    The 
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title,  tboogh  nsnftlly  hereditary,  is  entirely  dependent  on  llie  will  of  the 
king,  wbo  can  aa  easily  take  it  away  aa  give  it.  Grwndoealiip  ettqattt*  ud 
wna  first  conferred  by  the  Emperor  Charloa  V. ;  but  thoro  ara  Bi«"'»««««ip- 
namerong  titlai  of  nobility  mnch  older  than  this.  It  is  amtising  to  read 
tales  of  the  extntordinary  form  and  ceremony  observed  at  the  Spanish 
court  in  past  ugrs ;  but  they  are  not  go  extensively  pmotised  at  present. 
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T/TE   rOJiTUGVESE. 

As  onr  readeis  will  have  gathered,  there  is  no  essential  difierence 
between  tlie  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese ;  yet  the  latter  are  more 
stroHf^ly  nutrl(o<I  iit  two  points,  the  infusion  of  negro  and  of  Jewish  blood. 
AVhilv  very  many  J^ws  \\\we  sottlod  in  many  parte  of  the  uit* 
Spanish  peninsula,  they  have  int«rmarried  most  laigely  with  jiJ^^Aksd 
(he  natives  in  Portugal,  in  conse<juence  partly  of  an  old  oon-  "•BW  wowi 
donuintion  to  slttvory,  and  the  Ixiptism  of  thpir  cUildreu.  Negroes  were 
formerly  imported  in  largo  numbers;  and  their  doJ«c«ndaiits.  mingling 
with  the  Portuguese,  colour  them  of  a  darker  hue  than  the  Spaniard. 

AJtIiough  the  Spaniard  thinks  himself  much  above  the  Portuguesa, 
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he  might  take  a  lesson  from  him  in  sevend  respeota.  Tlie  Portugese  is 
more  incinstrious,  and  oft«n  a  good  deal  more  ngreoablc,  not  so  prone  to 
take  o{I<snce.  But  "  Spaio  and  Portugal,"  as  a  Portiipueso  remarked  to 
Anttmihy  M  ^  traveller,  "  thoagh  in  such  close  contact  at  bo  many  points, 

spiJiiMiu  (.gQ  never  mntually  coalesce ;  they  aro  Jiko  two  men  sitting 

back  to  back  to  each  oth*r,  who  will  ncv*r  turn  iheir  heads."     They 

pour  contempt  upon  «uch  other ;  and  the  Porlugupso  of  »oiue  dii*tri(^ti<, 

liolh  North  and  South,  are  among  tbe  fastest  speaking  people 

in  exist«noo,  especially  if  interrupted. 

The  Portuguese  are  far  less  handsome  and  dignifiiMl,  as  a  rule,  tlian 

the  Spaniards ;  yet  the  women  have  fine  eyes  and  long  hair.     Among 

nifUM]    the    predominant  dark-<-oinplexioned    people    are    met   both 

**"***••*  sallow  and  light-Inured  people.     Tho  features  of  the   Portii- 
guose  are  lees  regular,  and  their  lii«  tliicker  than  those  of  the  Spaniards. 
But  the  Portuguese  are  marked  by  a  more  humane  temperament  than 
their  neighbours.    Capital  punishment  is  no  longer  enforced,  and  ordinary 
Tnatmntctf  imprisonment  is  scarcely  penal  enough  to  deter  from  crime. 

'*'"'•■'*  Sympathy  goes  txxj  largely  with  the  criminal ;  and  he 
frequently  receives  considerable  ovidetice  of  this  in  the  shape  of  abun- 
dant provision  handed  in  to  him  through  the  open  panes  of  his  gaol 
window,  or  placed  in  a  basket  let  down  outttide  hi.-<  cell.  Perhaps  rhis 
is  because  the  authorities  supply  so  tittle,  that  the  prisoner  would  fare 
badly  without  some  additional  supply. 


TUE  PENI.VSULAlt  LAXGUAGES.    ' 

Spanish  ia  essentially  a  "  Romance  language,"  that  is,  one  founded 
oa  thiti  of  the  ancient  Romans ;  but  there  are  wide  dilferenceH  in  the 
difiisrent  pnmncea,  so  extensive  that  their  natives  aro  not  understood 
by  one  another.  In  the  North  there  is  a  strong  admixttu'e  of  southern 
French,  or  Provencal.  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  do  not  understand  one 
another ;  and  yet  the  languages  are  fundamentally  similar,  though 
Portugue^  r^-joiccs  in  more  nasal  sounds  than  Spanish,  but  is  leas 
guttural,  and  their  words  differ  a  good  deal.  Again,  in  some  pai'ts,  trac«fl 
of  Teutonic  speech  are  more  abundant,  while  in  the  South,  the  .'Vrabs 
and  Moors  have  left  more  than  a  little  mark  upon  both  languugo  and 
habit«. 

Aa  with  English,  tho  Peninsolar  languages  are  most  extensively 
spoken  outside  their  native  countries.  Throughout  South  and  Central 
vbiMviMit  America,  Mexit-o,  and  Lower  California,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rioo, 
•xtontotUM  tho  Philippine  islands,  and  even  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
'•-r'-n*  Florida  and  New  Mexico,  one  or  other  of  these  languagea  is 
spoken.  Practically,  In  tbe  past  the  Spaniards  and  Portugueae  have  been 
the  most  eutei-prising  and  succossJul  of  colonisers  next  to  the  English, 
perhaps  owing  to  theirown  complex  origin.  Hence  we  cannot  but  regret 
tliat  they  are  now  in  so  lamentable  a  statu  of  decay. 
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CHAPTEK  Vn. 
€fit  itahaiid  in  tbt  ^ast 

1  klngdoB  of  Italy  «n«**tthiB«—?*cuiUT  (blip*  M  i«4tTUlaB-llM«]wlfakpM*l»«<  Balr- 
TlM  hiMcUUK— TIM  >>b«Uiaiu  Tbt  tiiimiiiii  B^Bi  Orsclft— Ooonpiwlta  suur*  of  Ui« 
lAtla  lugoagi— Pomuioii  of  t&s  tUlUn  pMpIft— OonqoocU  ef  th*  OoU*— InvMlona  of  tlia 
Lsabarda  lad  rnate— Th*  Bolj  MemuiSmptTt— Kisaof  ttu  tovtuusd  uum  Davdopnuat 
of  Bits  ui4  nuAiilMtan»-'TMs  sad  domaauo  tnmMai— Tb*  htItiJ  of  Udnlag— r«v«r  of 
tbo  Church  a;  R«m  —  lotsplcM  forMga  domluUcn— riMdom  i«e&lae4. 

ITALY,  thi»  MKflnd  cradio  of  European  life 
and  civilisation,  as  Oroec«  was  tlie  first, 
still  exercises  a  potent  sway  over  our  at[e«- 
tioiifl  and  imagiDation ;  and  it  has  boon  one 
of  the  bright  pages  of  England's  history-,  to 
hiive  aided  with  sympaUiy  and  practical  help 
the  libonition  of  enslaved  luly  ^  fcm-flaa,  „, 
in  these  latter  days.  Only  when  tulr  *  iiot«i 
Home  swayed  all  thn  Peninsula,  ""'* 
has  it  been  nnited  under  one  dominion,  until 
the  present  era,  when  a  real  kinf^dom  of 
Italy  exists  for  the  firat  time.  And  now  has 
dawned  a  day  which  may  bring  brighter 
things  for  the  Italian  nation  than  any  past.  It  will  not  bring  back  the 
time  when  Italy  gave  law  to  the  world  ;  but  there  may  yet  rise  a  free, 
Htroug,  noble  Italian  nation,  to  acoomplish  more  within  her  own  limits 
than  she  has  ever  done  in  the  po^t. 


jeuea  aasui. 


The  peoaliar  long  and  lurrow  shupo  of  Italy  Ims  Klwayx  favoured 

il8  division  into  n  numbor  of  small  Stat<^ ;  and  from  the  dawn  of  history 

pMoiur    '*"^*'"'^'N  ^""^h  ^^  hcen  its  fate,  except  when  Borne  dominated 

■hap*  M  to  the  whole.     No  doubt,  aacoessive  tribns  enterod  it  by  difR^rt^nb 

"""    ront«9  and  at  different  times ;  and  it  appcan  liopi'li'ssi  now  to 

discover  which  race  was  earliest.    When  tlje  Romans  first  emerge  into 

history,  we  find  that  there  were  in  Italy  at  least  six  races,  thn  i^elasgians, 

Tb«a«d«itt  *^^  t)3can»,  tho  Sabollians,  the  Umbrians,  the  Etninans,  and 

p«nam«t  tho  Greeks,  in  tho  portion  of  Italy  south  of  the  plains  of  Lom- 

^'      bardy.    It  is  natural  to  imagine  a  peopling  of  Italy  from  tho 

North,  from  the  East,  and  from  the  South,  though  of  its  precise  huitory 

ma       we  know  nothing,  until  we  hear  of  its  colonisation  Irom  Greeeo. 

Ptimttai.  Bill  ^]^t,  p^-lasginns  nro  regarcU^d  as  semi-Greek  in  origin,  and 

were  ropresontud  by  many  tribes,  especially  in  the  Soath. 

Tho  Sabellians,  including  the  Sabines  and  tlie  Samnites,  wi^re  early 

conspicuous   among   tho  typical  Italian   nations,   occupying  th«  fertile 

nu       upland  valluys  of  the  Apennines.     Multiplying  and  spreading, 

■kbauiaaa  tt,gy  jsstied  forth  into  the  lowlands,  and  both  conquered  and 

mingled  with  the  tribes  alrpft<iy  settled  there,  whether  I't^Iasgian  or  more 

distinctively  Greek.     Tho  Etruscans  were  a  very  distinct  pwph',  oreupy- 

xjia        ing  Etniria  and  spreading  north  into  what  afterwards  became 

Etruiowu.  Ligiirin,  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,     Although  they  Have  left  abnn* 

dant  evidenctA  of  their  power  in  ruined  cities  and  architectural  works,  of 

their  urtistic  skill  in  their  potterj-  and  their  tombs,  and  of  their  literary 

power  in  their  inscriptions,  it  is  still  a  mystery  whence  tlwy  camu,  to 

whom  they  wore  related ;  and  wo  have  no  more  trustworthy  informatjon 

than  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Etruscans  proceeded  ori^nally 

from  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor.     But  great  as  their  power  at  one  time  was, 

it  was  destined  to  palo  before  tho  inroads  of  tlie  Gauls  on  tho  North,  and 

the  attacks  of  the  Romans  on  tho  South.     But  the  8tnijn;le  was  fierce, 

and  laste<l  int«rmittent]y  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  till  near  the 

middle  of  tho  third  century  B.c. 

So  many  were  the  colcmios  founded  by  Grook  cities  in  southern  Italy, 
that  it  early  received  the  name  of  Magna  Grrouia;  and  it  appeared 
flfj^ff  possible  at  one  time  that  the  purely  Greek  element  might 
QnKU.  dominate  the  peninsula.  The  name  of  Naples  ia  a  standing 
Greek  monument,  and  reminds  ns  of  tho  time  when  it  was  "Neapolis," 
the  new  city.  But  tho  Greeks  kept  too  pro»<Ily  aloof  from  tho  people 
whom  they  conquered,  and  thus  suffered  the  necesaary-  penalty  of  tlio 
ultimate  extinction  of  their  power  before  n  ruder,  stronger  people,  more 
capable  of  mingling  with  their  subordinates. 

Thus  we  gain  a  glimpse,  but  only  a  gUmpse,  of  the  complex  origin 
of  the  Italians — which  partly  accounts  for  tie  all-mastoring  power  of 
Borne. 

The  Latin  language  is  undoubtadly  largely  derived  from  the  same 
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Aryan  stock  ss  the  Greok,  though  it  cannot  be  catled  strictly  an  offshoot 
tof  the  Oreek.    Very  many  of  the  roots  of  words  are  fiinda-  cumpoiiM 
aentalty   tJio  saiiii' ;   hut  many  sliow  stome   other  origin,  not    Ss'utS 
lUtnucan,  and  prohably  Ottcan  and  Sabellian.     "  It  is  certain,"   »»«»««;«>. 
ays  Bean  Ijidd(>ll,  "  that  the  nation  we  call  Roman  was  more  than  half 
Sal>ellian.     Traditional  }uAtory  attributes  the  conquest  of  Itomc  to  s 
Snbino  tribe.    Some  of  her  kings  were  Sabine ;  the  name  borne  by  her 
citizens  wnt)  Sabine ;  her  religion  was  Sabine ;  most  of  her  institutions  in 
war  and  peace  were  Sabine."    Thus,  in  her  earliest  rise,  as  for  so  many 
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centuries,  Home  showed  that  assimilating  power  which  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  many  great  and  permanently  conquering  peoples. 

We  cannot  even  sketch  in  outline  the  conquering  cun-f-r  of  Rome, 
which,  beginning  with  solf-conqnest  and  self-denial,  spread  to  neighbour- 
ing citicK,  to  neighbouring  States,  and  then  over  alien  races  in  Italy,  to 
Sicily,  Gaul,  Surdiniu,  Spain.  Afritra,  Greece,  and  over  the  ,io^j,uo„ 
greater  part  of  the  known  world.  Th©  Italian  peoples,  for  the  of  "■"  "^^ 
QOst  part,  became  nitimens  of  Rome  ;  but  foreign  wars  carried 

iy  of  them  to  die  in  dtxtinii  lanrlf,  while  at  the  same  time  great  multi- 
tudes of  aliens,,  enrolled  in  Boman  legions  or  enslaved  in  Roman  house; 
L«iid  on  Italian  estates,  camo  to  )iv«  oud  often  leave  descendants  in  Italy 
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•nd  thus  a  rich  motloy  gathering  of  races  mingled  with  the  older  inhabi- 
tants of  the  peninsnia.  And  from  this  mixtnro  am»A  th«  hundsomc,  dark- 
hutxl,  dArk'«ycd  Italian  raon,  whi>!tc  woinun  not  nnfrequontly  approach  the 
rich  beauty  of  the  Spanish  women  ;  and  whose  men,  in  their  passionate 
glanoea  no  less  than  in  their  tuni  for  brigandaf^  and  the  exaction  of 
Tengeanco,  show  the  romnanla  of  the  old  warlike  instincts  by  whioU  their 
ancestors  won  such  desthloas  r«nown. 

But  Rome  became  enervated  by  the  services  of  alavee  and  the  riches 
gained  by  conqnest;  and  in  tnrn  gave  way  to  the  onslaught  of  the 
OaiqiiOTtaof"'"^h<.-rn  Aryans.     Sh«  who  onc«  had  dri%'t>n  the  Gauls  by  ft 
Um  Ootlia   mighty  effort  from  lu-r  own  (jates,  and  had  afterwards  subduod 
them,  and  many  other  Celts  and  Teatons,  in  their  own  homes,  was  tii-st 
reduced  to  buy  off  the  Goths  with  a  tribute,  then  to  diminish  her  borders, 
and  finally  bocamo  the  scene  of  repeated  cont«sts,  terminating  in  u  total 
collapse  of  all  shadow  of  her  old  power,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  KJi. 
The  Jyimhards,  a  Teutonic   tribe,  followed  the  Gotha  in  WiS,  hnt 
made  no  general  coiiqnost  of  Italy.  Thoy  founded  a  king<Iom  in  Northern 
inrjurtoMoi  ^"^"^y'  '^'^  which  Pavia  was  the  capital,  and  a  duchy  at  Bt-nft- 
tbaLoBbardiveiitum  in  the  South.     They  prospei'ed  *>o  considerably  as  to 
attritct  the  Franks  from  Gaul,  who,  in  774,  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying the  Lombard  monarchy ;  and  finally,  under  Charlemagne,  »nb- 
jngate<l  the  giealer  part  of  Italy.     Dexterously  making  hia  peace  with 
the  Pope,  he  was  crowned  Emperor  of  the  Wcat^  in  800 ;  and 
Bosuui     for  iwvoral  centuries,  Italy  was  conjoined  with  Oermauy  in  a 
*""'*'*     "  Holy  Roman  Empii-e,"  the  Uerman  division  having  success- 
ftilty  assorted  its  predominance  over  the  Prankish.     Thus  Italy,  which 
for  ages  had  dominated  the  civilised  world  from  Rome,  waa  in  its  tvirti 
trodden  under  the  heel  of  fon^ign  power — another  instunce  of  the  whirli- 
Sig  of  time  bringing  about  its  revengi>s.     And  a  form  of  the  feudal 
Bj'Xtem,  under  innumerable  connta  and  viscounts,  kept  the  entire  land  iu 
something  but  too  like  slavery. 

It  was  then,  as  in  our  own  and  other  lands,  that  the  gradual  growth, 

through  commerce,  of  the  towns  and  cities,  built  frequently  where  feudal 

BiMoCth*  '°''*^''  '"''J   litH*  or  no  control,  changed  the  8.-«pect  of  affairs. 

toimj  ud  Compelled  to  fortiJy  thomBolvca  for  protection  against  Saracen, 

Moorish,  and  other  piratical  attacl^,  a.i  well  as  from  inroads 

of  northern  pUinderers,  these  cities  in  time  became  strong,  and  attracted 

to  themselves  large  populations,  especially  of  those  who  were  industrious 

and  desired  to  be  safe  from  oppression. 

Visited  only  at  intervals  by  the  Emperors,  the  Italian  nobles  and 
magistrates,  as  well  as  citi7^ins,  both  in  the  rural  diatriota  and  towns, 
became  more  and  more  ludopciident  iu  their  conduct  and  bearing,  and 
waged  incessant  wars  against  each  other.  Several  cities,  such  as  Venice, 
Genoa,  Pism,  Rmne,  and  Gaeta,  retained  continuous  independence  after 
the  fall  of  the  old  Boinuu  Empire,  or  were  under  nominal  subji^tioQ  to 
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the  newer  B^'zantine  one.     In  these  and  many  other  citias,  such  as  Plor- 

enoe,  arose  powerftU  ooinmuuitie«i,  to  whio-h  Enmpfiin  civiiiiHi-  D—rtomnaM 

tiOD  18  snonnoQsly  indebt^,  owing  to  the  intonxiurw  bi*twocn   ofartauui 

wid<jly-«eparateci  countric*  which  they  fostered,  the  arU  and  "*'"''*"'^ 

inanofactureH  which  they  encoura^d    and   diffused,  and   the   spirit  of 

.  uid«pend«nce  which  they  kept  aUt>).     But  thoy.  in  their  turn,  were  not 

laxempt  from  fanlta  and  ««!»,     Too  often  they  exerted  a  ruthlww  tyranny 

■over  neighbouring  weaker  commtmities ;  too  often  they  were  undwr  the 

domination  or  tyranny  of  ohgarchie», or  of  single  rulers;  and  thts,  together 

with  the  endeavours  of  foreign   princes  to  retain  or  to  gain   wtrauid 

power  in  Italv,  kept  the  country  in   a  continual  turmoil  for    dooiwue 
,    -        ,       ,  .  "  ,  MnnoU. 

centuries.     Ware,  battles,  negea.  assa'«inatJons,  murders,  loi^ 

tarm,  thickly  strew  the  record  of  Italian  hiiitory  in  the  middle  ages ;  and 
no  ooantry  in  Europe  foiled  to  become  mixvd  up  with  the  Latin  peninsola 
in  one  way  or  another. 

Whilo  many  e%-ils  arose  thm,  there  was  one  conspicuous  advantage. 
When  the  ferment  of  activity  aud  thought  which  attended  the  crusadus, 
so  widely  productive  of  no\"el  effects,  mntiifv«ted  itwdf  so  conspicuously 
in  Italy  in  the  literary  activity  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  and  jn*  n*iv«i 
tliere  burst  forth  in  the  foarteenth  century  that  renewal  of'"**"'"*- 
interest  in  and  study  of  tho  literature  and  remains  of  Greece  and  Borne 
which  has  lasted  tilt  the  present  day.  and  ts  the  foundation  of  our  present 
culture,  its  diffusion  over  Europe  was  rendered  ]Kissible  by  this  same 
extraordinary  amount  of  interoosrse  between  other  nations  and   Italy, 
On  the  other  hand,  the  world  owra  to  Rome  the  extraordinary  institution 
and  inliaence  of  the   Papacy,  which,  at  first  cluming  but  a  spiritual 
Bupromacy  over  (Christendom,  came  to  demand  ftitl  power  over  the  tem- 
poral possessions  and  even  li^-es  of  the  adherenta  of  the  ^th.    fatf^^ 
The  support  given  by  the  Church  to  the  divine  right  of  ktugs  the  onank 
became  th«  occasion  for  claiming  authority  to  app<Hnt  and  to  '**' 

depoM  monnrchs ;  and  tlie  fr^uent  exercise  and  enforcement  of  this 
'  claim  in  the  middle  ages  was  another  cause  of  the  remarkable  prominence 
I  of  Italy  during  that  period.  A^f^er  tlie  Rt^nainance  came  the  ReformatioQ, 
which  however  but  slightly  touched  Italy,  although  in  the  end  greatJy 
inflnencing  her  position  by  withdrawing  a  large  pco'tion  of  Europe  from 
her  authority. 

Notwithstanding  the  revival  of  letters,  tJie  enfeebling  effect  of  the 
prolonged  conteats  of  Qnelphs  and  Ghibellines  (perhaps  tho  most  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon  of  the  middle  ages),  and  the  rise  of  tho  Dutch, 
Spaniardjs,  and  English  as  competing  rivals  in  trade,  at  la&t  so   ogggnM* 
weukt'ncd  the  Italians  that  they  ioll   more  than  ever  a  prey     (oniyo 
to  foreign  domination.     The  French   became  masters  in  the 
North ;  the  Spaniards  conquered  Naples  and  Sicily ;  the  Oermans  ob- 
tained Venice  ;  while,  ior  a  time,  the  Papal  States  and  I'liscany  retained 
their  indepcadonco.    Later,  even  the  republics  of  Tuscany  were  »ub- 
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jugated ;  while  the  Papal  Stat<>s  were  governed  in  a  manner  which  left 
their  oonditioii  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  that  of  t)ie  rest  of  Italy, 
Struggles  eontiinu'd  on  Ituliim  soil  between  the  variou»  natiotiA  (to  whom 
the  Swiss  wore  now  added)  that  contested  to  which  of  thein  Italy  should 
belong,  and,  a;)  Sismondi  aaya,  bequeathed  nothing  to  that  nation  but 
long-enduring,  liopelcss  agoniea,  which  lasted  till  beyond  the  middle  of 
this  <-«ntnrv. 


ITALUX    PUMST. 


Mrire  tembly  harassed  and  devastated,  depopulated  and  im- 
pov*^«rishud,  dfprcssod  and  lacerated  than  any  continental  nation,  Italy 
FrMdom  has  been  lato  in  regaining  libcriy ;  and  owes  it,  in  various 
''•«"'"•*  degrees,  to  England,  France,  and  fierniatiy,  contbinctd  with  her 
own  nlTorta  under  Cavour  and  Garibaldi.  Liboratud  from  tho  temporal 
domination  even  of  th«  Pope,  Italy  ia  now  free  to  build  up  her  power  and 
to  undertake  important  enterprises,  with  liopes  of  anoceaa  which  have 
lon^  been  abseut  trom  hen. 


CHAPTER  Vra. 
|i<-ilini)d  of  tf)r  ^irsmt  Bw. 

DMonduU of  mU* frnitHii  BtrgrlTilirr  a»d  (UBpUUt]— lUntrhliw  It  tn  Uie  Douatrf— PleUf 
B«M  ud  lin>niiiiiil>ii<«i  niiTHnii  and  iiiTiifwtltni  TTtimnn  inil  li«>iln»  Tlwni>iMii1>'  mWiiTti* 
—  L««  w«KM  ud  dU(->AmiMm«nu— PoTcnr  ud  MMuMtud  dla«M«  la  btxa  wviu— 
Bticutdaci  ud  MorM  BeciU<U«i  AbuaainuM  of  noUu  sod  lodgliW-roUUaMa  ud  Adim- 
tlnt— VUranUlM'-aal^nittoin  tui  oolonlMtioa- OaUrlnK  EUlUa  popnlktlau^Tho  Stcll- 
tau-BMo«Mn«  MtUmMiu  l&  Conto—Tlw  T«sil«iu-TrumiuioB  to  oblldnu-TiKU] 
OHUM— Konnlil  «t  Sudtnte^taooMdT*  conqnaiU— TIw  nedmi  Sudlalaiu— SantUe 
ottclii  of  uw  KiAoM-n*  XalghU  <t  Bt.  Jebn-Tho  rnodtn  UUMt-luij  tor«iid  th* 
kordm. 

AS  in  tlio  past.,  Italian  people  aro 
broadly  dinded  into  two  groapci, 
tho  ttivrnsp«opIe  and  the  country 
peoplu ;  and  it  is  a  qiiostion  which  of 
tliB  two  are  the  more  interesting.  The 
lowiiapeople  are  the  more  striking ; 
Olid  perhaps  on  them  more  ihau  t)ie 
nvst  the  futare  of  Italy  dt^peiid.'i.  One 
peculiarity  of  tho  country  districta  is, 
the  number  of  deacendanls  »!„,„,,„„ 
of  ancient  nobles  who  live  in     o(  nobia 


nciOJk  DUI^HIIEU 


proud  povtirty  iind  iw^lutioH, 
ollen  aid!  holding;  lands  and  receiving 
from    their   tenants  a   sort  of  feudal 
eervico,   but   little   culliirwj,  unenter- 
prising, and  in  every  way  bulilnd  the 
age.     Hospitality  is  perhaps  their  leading  virtue;  but  the  b„^,^„ 
dining-room  will  have  a  stone  floor,  one  knife,  plate,  and  fork       and 
will  do  duty  for  many  dishes,  and  numuroua  domestic  animaU  ^*''*''"'- 
will  be  wandering  about  at  will.     In  a  targe  palace  will  perbaptf  he  found 
many  Sne  rooms  without  carpet  or  fui-nitora. 
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In  this  primitive  state  of  society,  says  tlie  aaUtor  of  "  Our  Home  in 
the  Adriatic,"  "  the  oxen  tread  oat  the  oora ;   women  spin  and  weave 
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tJieir  clothes  from  ilax  they  hav«  grown  thptnselvea,  and  dye  it  with  horbs. 
Honey  is  little  osad  a«  &  m<xliiiiti  of  exohango ;  so  ittiich  wool  burtcrod 
agaiut  M  much  oJ;  so  much  wine  against  so  macb  flax."    Indeed,  life 
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in  tho  country  is  b  speciw  oi  roagbbig  it.     The  peasants  not  tmfre- 
quetitly  live  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  j„„_^  ^ 
great  bouses;  &n<3  they  are  bound  to  do  owrytbing  tor  tlivir     miiw 
lord,  n>pfiiving  half  the  profits  of  the  estat«>.  eouatry. 

A   strange   independence,   mingled   with    fickleness   and    servility, 
oboracterlaes  those  people  of  the  lower  class.    An  engogemeut  is  kept 
only  ao  long  as  it  is  convenient ;  and  it  is  oonvoniont  only  ao  jjovu---, 
long  OS  no  trifling  cause  of  oSence  arises  or  no  slight  variety       and 
tempta  olsowhtTe.     Language  and  hahits  ore  both  primitivo     *^ 
and  coarse;  no  reserve  at  nil  is  praciisi^d.     Children  are  often  troAtt-d 
cruelly ;  and  yet  seuUnivnt  is  nfu  and  bears  flow  like  water  on  occasion. 
But  the  k«8  of  a 
oow  is  far  more 
terrible  than  that 
ofacUildgj^j^^ 
to   vt-ry     «wi 
many  pa- 
rents. Education 
is  almost  non-ex- 
istont,  and  there 
is  next  to  no  dis- 
poeitton  to  adopt 
new    callings  or 
to  introduce  new 
arta.       The    o!d 
ways    ore   clung 
to  with  dei^porate 
vehemence ;  and 
in  too  many  casts 
local  governiut^iit 
is    notliing    but 
another  name  for 
rampant  bribery. 
Tha    rural 
women    occupy 
themselves  in 

bad  ooolcery  and  in  pn)curing  or  making  and  wearing  sufh  finery  as  they 
can  get.  Their  ignorance  is  appalling.  Infants  in  early  life  wobmu  ud 
are  bandagt-d  vt;ry  tiylitly  round  the  waist  and  legs,  so  that  '>•*'••• 
tboy  ciujnot  move  thu  latter,  and  are  carried  about  hnng  npriglit  under 
one  arm.  Old  wives'  doctoring  is  proiorred ;  but  the  dootow  are  not  as 
yet  mars-ullously  better.  Diit  is  chorUh'-d ;  washing  is  rare;  floors  are 
not  even  scrubbed;  a  yeai'Iy  wash  sutTici^  to  supply  lim-n  for  most 
households,  and  this  is  connected  with  the  habit  of  accuniulaUug  vast 
quantities  of  household  requisites,  the  preparation  of  a  girl's  («iiww«ii 
beginning  when  she  is  quite  a  little  child. 
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The  peasanta  liave  loi^^Iy  given  up  their  former  picturesque  cos- 
taniEe.     On  veek-days    they  wear   a  white    smock,  and  on  Sundays 
uiigsinly  home-mad«  coats  and  trotiiuirs ;  hut  eliU  thoir  high'      ^^ 
crowniMl  hats  with  a  feather  or  a  flower  stuck  in  them,  tUcir    ptMuw 
earrings,  their  red  aiuthos,  garnishwl  not  iinfrequently  with  a    o*"""^ 
liiiili',  lUsUnguiifh  thom  very  markedly  from  the  English  agricultural 
lali-junT.     Tbw  women,  however,  outshine  them,  with  their  higlilj'-deiXK 
nit«d  stays,  worn  uncovered  in  suminor,  their  blu'*  or  rod  skirts  over 
white  petticoats,  tlioir  gay  koreliiofs  ovnr  tho  tthoulders  and  li^tuX,  tlieir 
ODormous  gold  earrings  and  fine  necklaces.    Sometimes,  on  feetivthi,  M 
many  as  eighteen  petticoats  may  be  worn. 

Both  »exos  of  the  pensants  woik  at  hard  laboar  for  v^ry  little  pay, 
a  woman  earning  for  n  Ion;;  dny  only  about  fourpence  halfpenny  lw  wmgM 
ivud  ft  man  sevunpouce  halfpenny.     Indian  com  bread  with  ft    ■**  *'•'' 
littlv  frait  is  their  staple  diet ;  meat  or  eggs  are  the  rarest  liixun«!«. 

In  spito  of  thoir  low  e?!it«ti3.  tlu-s^-  poor  peasants  contrive  to  extract 
mme  aninscmcnt  from  their  hfe,  without  the  necessity  of  luxurious  eating 
or  drinking.  Bands,  dancing,  theatres,  even  in  very  small 
pliiiti\4,  are  always  attainnhlo ;  masquerading  and  buffoonery ' 
not  unfrequontly  while  away  the  time ;  fairs  afford  a  never-failing  art^na 
of  business  combined  with  pleasure ;  bowLi,  fireworks,  and  lotteries, — the 
last  pusiiionatcly  pursued  as  in  Spain,-~fill  up  a  not  iuconaiderable  pro- 
portion  of  time. 

The  Italian  towns  aro  largely  occupied  by  nn  idle  popnlataon,  who, 
finding  that  life  can  be  supported  on  a  very  little,  will  not  bestir  them- 
mlves  to  earn  more;  and  in  ftict  gn^atly  prefer  to  receive  it  rorartrud 
gratnitontily  by  begging,  or  as  a  species  of  black  mail.  This  '^{Sw ^ 
is  gi-eatly  aided  by  tho  careless  liberality  of  rich  visitors.  In  '•**•  wwm. 
a  city  like  NapW  multitude.1  live  huddled  in  the  most  wretched,  filthy 
hovels  imaginable.  These  are  appropriate  homes  for  virulent  epidemics, 
especittUy  cholera.  And  this  exists  side  by  side  with  streets  and  sqnarM 
of  magnificent  palaces,  into  which  strangers  come,  too  often  to  be  struck 
by  mnrtjd  di«ease.  "  See  Naples  and  die,"  has  boon  too  true  a 
reoast  to  many  an  unfortunate  forcignor. 

No  doubt,  as  the  Italian  kingdom  progresses  and  consolidates  its 
>w(ir,  it  will  put  down  mendicancy  and  brigandage,  which  flourish  but 
I  abundantly,  and  will  tillimatnly  iiticoeed  in  abolishing  the  ^^    ^^^ 
tyranny  of  the  secret  societies,  wluoh  enforce  so  many  private  un  wewt 
docrsM  by  a  sanction  more  dreaded  than  that  of  tlio  law. 
Bnt  at  present  tliese  evils  flourish,  partly  in  consequence  of  tho  imperfect 
organisation  of  agriculture,  and  partly  because  of  the  great  changes 
which  have  been  worked  in  Italy  since  1859,  wliich,  while  conaolidnting 
ItJily  into  one  kingdom,  have  lowered  the  status  of  so  many  fiourishing 
cnpiials  of  email  St<ites,  till  tlieir  empty  grandeur  is  but  a  poverty- 
stricken  ghost  of  its  former  self. 
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There  are  infinitely  too  mnny  nobles  and  kniglits  in  Italy  at  the 
present  timo.  e«p<'ci«Ily  iw  nobility  is  mostly  consJdort'd  to  nbsuIvB  i'roia 
iiwimiainvuFf  ^^'  ""^"^  work.  All  the  States  into  wbith  Italy  was  I'urmerly 
mUm  divided  used  to  the  full  tlioir  privilege  of  conferring  titles,  and 
^*^  oft«u  beatowod  them  for  a  pecuniaiy  consideration.  And 
when  nobility  i»  conjoined  with  povorty.  tbo  spoctaclo  is  not  edifying ; 
it  too  often  makes  the  noblo  on  adventurer,  if  he  do  not  become  pruuti- 
ctJly  a  plunderer  of  any  victim  he  can  lay  hands  on.  This  taint  of  dis- 
honesty 18  but  too  evident  tlirongbout  Italy. 

Tortxmatoly  tho  jjoliteni^w  of  the  people  operates  as  an  ubtindiinb 

salve,  when  it  does  not  run  into  the  excess  of  servility.     The  priests  are 

PoUuiMM   ''^"^("ii'^g  '*"**  ignorant  and  detrimental,  it  ia  to  be  hoped ;  the 

ud        Itu1i»n»  of  the  tuwiis  ari'  cnltivating  oduoation  with  an  cnrr^y 

'"'         which  reminds  one  of  the  Bonaissance ;  and  science  certainly 

flouriahes  in  Italian  universities,  some  of  tlie  best  of  modem  memoirs  on 

nstronomy,  physics,  clieinistry,  and  geology  having  come  from  tlicnco. 

But  the  universities  have  boon  Mtabliehud  in  too  great  numbers 

'  for  the  present  condition  of  the  people,  and  consequently  there 

is  not  a  sufBoient  number  of  capable  professors ;  and  the  tenure  of  posts 

by  ill-fiualiJied  m«n  for  long  periods  is  most  injurious  to  odncatiou. 

There  is  a  general  tendency  nowadays  to  tJio  adoption  of   the  Tuscan 

or  litorarj'  form  of  Italian,  and  thu  disuse  of    the  varied  and  barbarous 

prowncial  dialects. 

Whether  ioT  good  or  evil,  the  Italians  have  of  late  l>egun  to  emigrate 
actively,  but  not  to  colonise,  for  in  most  cases  they  retuni  home  with 
liBHrfMMi  tlicir  gain*.  A  great  army  of  waiters,  Italian  organ  grinders, 
*aA  and  ice-cioam  men  have  arrived  in  England  and  other  coun- 
tries ;  and  South  America,  especially  the  Argi^ntine  Ropublic, 
has  roceivod  a  much  moro  useful  class  of  immigrants,  who  take  roadily 
to  almost  every  class  of  work  and  do  it  well.  Some  parts  of  Afnca,  such 
as  Tripoli  and  lllassowuh,  are  beginning  to  be  largely  Italian  ;  and  there 
is  this  much  to  bo  said  for  Ituliun  colonists,  tliat  they  aro  aceuxbomod 
to  hard  lare  and  low  pay,  and  can  get  on  where  others  would  starve. 

OUTLYIXO  ITALIAN  POPULATIONS. 

Sicily  dilTirs  considerably  irom  the  Italian  peninsula  in  its  inhabit- 
ants. It  was  HO  early  and  »o  extensively  colonised  by  the  Greeks  and 
7],e  Pbcenicians,  followed  by  tlie  Cai'thaginiaua,  Saracens,  and 
aicUiMU.  Moors, — while  the  Xormans,  Scandinavians,  and  French  have 
settled  there  in  considoi'able  nnmhers, — that  the  people  are  quite  distin- 
guishable from  their  compatriots  of  the  continent.  More  excitable  and 
passionate  than  the  Italians,  the  Sicilians  ai-e  still  more  easy-going  and 
polite,  witty,  genemus,  and  appreciative  of  beauty. 

The  Corsicans,  though  now  nominally  French,  and  speaking  an 
Italian  dialeot,  are  neither  French  nor  Italians ;  but  having  been  so  long 
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associated  with  lUIy  they  in«y  be  mentioiiod    here,     "Wlioevcr  tho 

Ligiiriittis,  who  uooupi^td  anciout  Ligurin  in  tlio  <lnwu  of  hiittory,  may 

liav*  been,  the  Conican  aborigines  were  probably  pi-oplc  allied  to  them; 

nnnnmiii  '*'''  many  i)ettIem«Dts  of  Spaniards,  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  Tus- 

Mtaamuto  cans,  Carthngiuians,  Komnns,  Vandals,  GotliH,   Saraceus,  and 

**"*■  Pisans  succeeded  one  auothwr  till  th«  relative  share  of  each  in 

tiie  present  population  ia  extremely  donbtful.    The  Genoese  maintained 

poesession  of  it  for  a  long  time,  but  were  compelled  to  yield  it  to  the 

French  tn  1768,  i^inco  wh<.*n,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  Eugliith  domi- 

lutioQ  (1798-6),  Coraica  has  been  gradunlly  becoming  a  normal  Fit-ach 

province.      For  long,  however,  the   monntain   people   cheritihed   strong 

ideas  and  sentimeuts  of  independence,  and  olien  struggled  heroically 

against  inva<lers.    Agriculture  is  still  very  imperfect,  and  muoh  of  the 

island  work  is  done  by  Italian  summer-Ubourera, 

The  vendetta  ia  the   most  celebrated   institution  of  Corsica,  where 

family  feuds  have  been  rife  and  have  been  kept  up  by  the  traditional 

n*        habit  of  handing  don'n  the  feud  irom  generation  to  generation. 

TCBdMta.   11  Children,  before  they  were  born,  were  doomed  to  the  same 

Qnrelenting  life  of  savagt!  hate  and  bloodshed  ;  and  boys  of  t«uder  years 

wcro  bronght  by  their  mothora  before  the  bloody  corpse  of  thoir  father, 

-^  and  made  to  swear,  with  baby  lipa,  undying  vong«aace  and 

to        munlerous  retribution,  ao  soon  as  their  hands  should  be  strong 

*'""'*°"    enough  to  grasp  a  gun  and  their  skill  sufficient  to  point  it 

home  to  the  heart  of  tlie  foe.    Thus  the  hand  of  everj-  man  was  against 

his  neighbour's,  and  this  not  for  serious  causes  only.     Soon  the  tendetla 

between  different  faniilies  began  to  arise  IVom  the  most  trivial  causes. 

TriTiti     A.  miin  spoke  slightingly  of  another  nan's  frimd  or  relative,  or, 

••■•••■     may  be,  his  dog;  a  dispute  occurred  as  to  a  date,  a  measurement, 

the  opinions  of  a  third.    A  hot  word  was  spoken;  out  came  the  ready 

dagger,  or  the  ever-loaded  gun  or  pistol ;  a  hniiiau  heart  ceased  beating, 

oud  a  murderer  flod  to  the  mountaiu-*ido  or  the  cavoms  on  tho  lonely 

rocks,  and  became  thencetorth  a  pariah,  issuing  only  to  commit  fretdi 

murders,  supported  secnrtly  by  his  relatJou.s,  but  never  more  known  to 

the  world  at  Inrge ;  until  nt  length  a  R-tributivu  bullet  laid  him  low,  or 

his  hiding-place  was  betrayed  and  ho  was  miserably  slain  by  the  military 

police."    {"A  Lady's  Tour  in  Corsica,"  by  Gertiude  Forde.) 

It  is  nob  probable  that  the  early  Sardinians  wore  very  difierent  from 
the  Coraicans ;  but  tho  former  have  left  many  innnunients,  and  indeed 


KHnnbiot  were  great  builders  of  Cyclopean  erections  of  stone,  known  as 
■•""Si.     nuntgghi,  wliioh  are  large  round  towers  of  mossivo   blocks 

with  irT4^;alar  faces,  and  lolUly  placed.    They  are  supposed  to  have 

answered  the  double  purpose  of  being  mausoleums  and  ri':tig>-9.  Almost  as 
siMcwitT*  D>uiy  powers  disput«d  the  posie«»ion  of  Sardinia  as  of  Corsica ; 
oonqoMU.  but  thy  Spaniards  retained  hold  of  it  from  13^4  to  1720.  when 

it  was  given  up  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  wlio  then  took  the  title  of  Kings  of 
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Sardinia.  Since  that  time,  witli  the  exception  of  a  few  yeara  of  I^Vench 
domination,  in  the  time  of  the  Bepublic  and  Fii-st  Empire,  Sardinia  lias 
hc«n  one  of  the  most  loyul  of  the  Italian  dominions. 

The  Sariliniana  of  to-day  still  show  the  inftnence  of  their  long 
Spanish  snhjugation ;  and  a  decidedly  Spanish  cast  of  features  is  largely 
TtwuiMien  pi'^^ut-  Ora'vity  of  demeanour  is  in  them  comhiiu-d  with 
Sudimuu.  a  revengeful  temperament,  so  that  the  eendrfdi  flourishes, 
Thu  majority  of  men  irear  a  black  cloth  sleeveless  blouse,  a  black  cap, 
and  white  breeches  ;  while  the  gun  and  long  curved  knife,  regalarlywom, 
show-  too  truly  what  an  amount  of  personal  protection  is  de«med  neoes* 
sary.  Education  is  still  very  far  beUmdhand ;  and  the  numerous  peculiar 
galoots  spoken  tend  to  hinder  its  spread. 

Ualta  has  been  still  more  a  highway  of  the  nations  and  a  subject  of 

their  contests  thau  oven  Sardinia  and  Corsica  ;  and  to  this  day  it  shows 

^^        intense  peculiarities.    The  Phoenicians,  in  their  early  voya(je», 

ariftn of um  colonized  it  and  prospered;  their  descendants,  the  Cartba>- 

^''"***'    ginians,  and  their  supplantcrs,  tht?  Sarnc^-iis  and  later  Arabs, 

Ihrther  impressed  their  individuality  upon  it,  and  have  left  a  special  tj-pe 

of  a  Semitic  language  nearly  pure  in  the  country  parts,  while  the  towns 

liavo  a  mixtiu^*  of  Italian  and  other  foreign  word».     Greece  and  Kome 

hold  it  for  various  periods ;  and  it  is  famous  in  St-ripturi;  history  for  the 

shipwreck  of  St.  Paul  upon  it  (Acts  xxviii,).     The  Norroans,  in  their 

Doni^ueniig  ravages,  did  not  omit  to  visit  Malta ;  and  settling  there,  and 

reintroducing   Christianity,   the    kni{;hts   of   Malta   became  ci^lebruted 

throughout  the  early  medieeval  period.    Later,  it  became  attached  to 

Sicily,  and  then,  with  Sicily,  to  its  Spanish  rulers.    In  1530,  Malta  and 

its  neighbour   Gozo  were  granted  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  tlie 

THe  kniKhu  knights  of  St.  John  of  JeruEc^em,  who,  through  many  contests  ■ 

otsijoim.  ^.j[jj  Xnrks  and  with  Moorish  pirates,  held  it  successfully  till 

Napoleon  landed  in   17'J8,  afler  which  period  on  heroic  defonoo  was 

sustfldned  by  the  Maltese  till  1800,  when  the  English  took  possession. 

The  Maltese  are  strong  asd  welUformed,  the  men  being  dark  and 

'  liatidsome ;  the  women  black-eyed,  with  iliie  hair ;  the  people  generally 

Tlunodtni  ii^^  sober,  chuorful,  abstemious,  and  industrious;  but,  like  the 

"***•••■     Sttrdiuiaus,  their  temper  leads  to  a  too  ready  use  of  the  knife. 

The  majority  are  ardent  Roman  Catholics,  and  keep  the  festivals  of  tho 

Church  with  great  :ceaJ.    The  population  is  overcrowded ;  and  all  round 

the  Mediterranean  Maltose  aro  to  bo  found,  chiefiy  in  the  Levant  and 

North  Africa. 

The  Italian  race  is  spread  in  addition  over  nearly  ono-third  of 

lUtobmond  Switzerland,    Ticiuo,   Orisons,   Neuchatel,  Valais,   Aosta,    the 

*•»*'*•»■  Engadiuo,  the  Itahan  Tyrol,  Istria,  Trieste,  and  the  Dalmatian 

coast;  but  iu  nil  those  districts  there  is  a  great  admixture  of  other 

races. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
QThr  6rrmaiis. 

1b»  Otnatna  and  OtrtDaay  at  tlw  put— Tbe  T«iit«ni  in  flemiuiy  VlelailtQdei  of  Oermaii 
TartOM  Hlr^i  uul  Low  a«niuuiB~Accaant  et*ei>  )>r  Tocltiii— Orcnp*  DC  wMTion-BcapMC 
IW  wnMB — PopDlkT  toTtit&gmj  ■ 'TYm  Eohuuu  tDil  Uta  T«al<n«>-S«pAnUoa  of  Oaniutni 
from  PnaA>— Tmit«iia  uid  Slan— Vatloiu  SMmui  confeilaniMM  -  Imiwrtaiice  o(  Pr*lat«t 
M  teinponl  lulon— The  elecwn  o<  SannaiiT— SMty  of  Uu  Empire— Moddn  QeraunT— 
BtH  ol  PniMU— Tb«  tUcun  oi  BrudcotarE— PruMtan  tttttsi  bom  o(  MnUct—U'xlSTii 
fliiiwiiM  nriiliiiii  of  torelgn  mcM-Ugiit  ajid  dark  typea  -Tb*  Oenntiu  »  Twr  tiomo' 
tMMM  pMpI«— VilB*  of  lutloiuU  Iltenititio— LuUier  ijid  Ut4  B«(«rTaatloa-L«idiieri 
|itM(MM~  XuLt.  GcMUei.  Rlcbler— ()o«Uie  ■  pHuit— Rflceat  Ustorluu  The  profefaor  uid  Um 
IlMiMdMut— ExhAiuIlvo  ksuvled^e— fitnitr  o(  Eogluul  uul  lU  hlitory— Tha  Oamun  toldlw— 
EdocaUoa  uid  dtiU— Burdea  of  vhe  mlUtur  ariuai-Tlio  Ctrcuui  tMnpcnmciit-Diul- 
Uaf— Tlu)  Mnnan  ■tudent-OhanoMrtnlci  of  Germiuis— Knovledce  of  mano  Tlia  opan 
Ittd ttMtt^^^^'T^nAi^  odldAliiiii  —  ExhuUEtlTc  lectures — fVTTT'^n  muuicn^OcmuLD  wocqad— • 
■•pukOoa  of  Mxos  UgvMkMpiaC'-lUUi  Usda  VS  food— food  ol  tb«  poor— AcrUuinn— 
■aanfaetorei    Tndo. 

THE  GERM  ASS  AND  GEItMAyT 
OF  THE  PAST. 

REMARKABLY    distinct   from  tho 
soQthern  peoples  we  have  be«n  de- 
scribing, yet  aa  truly  Aryans  as  tlifi  Italiatis, 
are  tiie  Gerinmis.     But  wlt<*n  wo  fir*t  hoar 
of  them  in  hisiOTy,  they  were  in  TtMTMioni 
Germany,  already  seUled  on  both  *"  "•""•w- 
baiiksof  the  Rhino.  WhvthiT  it  was  by  reason 
of  the  migrations  of  tho  £)la\'onic  people  from 
r^l  vmr  '       ^^'^  ^^^  pressing  upon  them  or  not,  the  Tan- 
tons,  of  whom  the  Gferniane  form  so  important 
»  section,  early  began  to  show  a  power  of  migra- 
tion, of  conquering,  of  tettJing;  and  tribes  of 
various  names  swarmed,  not  only  into  Britain. 
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and  Gaul,  as  we  have  seen,  but  also  into  Deuniark,  ScaiKlioavia,  and 

Iceland.     In  this  chapter  we  shall  <liml  chiofiy  with  tliose  Gernmna  who 

viduindM  *^'^y*"'  "^^  homo.     Tht-sc    Imv©   been   suhjwi'it   U>  romftrkable 

•fOwnwii  vicissitudes,  possibly  from  the  circnmBtanco  tiiat  it  is  usually 

Toatoa*.     |]jg  bolder,  more  active,  more  determined,  who  make  foroigii 

conquests,  leaving  the  weaker  at  homo,  lesB  able  to  rtand  up  for  them- 

Bolves.     Thus  the  history  of  Germany  has  been  but  a  chequered  one, 

until  quite  modL-rn  timc«. 

They  early  became  divided  into  two  sections,  High  ami  Low,  tli« 
HighmdtMrlO'l'*''  ha'ving  given  oif  the  Northern  Germans,  or  Saxons,  and 
"•""*'>•■    tUo  Dutch,  with  the  Scftn<iinft\'i«ns;  while  the  High  Germans, 
or  Snabians,  have  occupied  the  plains  and  mountains  of  central  Europe. 

In  the  time  of  Tacitua,  who  gave  s  most  valuable  account  of  tlieni  in 
his  "  Germania,"  the  Germans  were  divided  into  numerous  tribos ;  timnng 
AoMBnt    '^*°*  ^*  Batuvi,  already  sattl«d<iu  part  of  the  modem  Dutch 
gtran  by    territory ;  the  Frisians,  along  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic ;  the 
'**""■     Suevi  (Suabians),  in  central  and  eastern  Germany ;  the  Lom- 
bards, at  the  month  of  the  Kibe ;  the  Vandals,  farther  south  on  the  same 
river.    Tacitus  describes  them  as  being  tall  and  powerful,  fair,  with  blue 
eyes,  with  long  fair  hair ;  their  features  were  reguldr,  and  their  heads  of 
the  long  type. 

In  Uus  early  period  the  German  tribes  were  but  fiuctuatinR  Rroups 
of  warrioi-s,  with  their  adherents  ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  our  pur- 
anupa  of   po90  to  regard  thoin  as  other  than  Teutons  of  one  name  or 
wmmor*    other,  scantily  clothed,  but  slightly  agricultural,  Iiunting,  or 
living  on  the  milk  and  cheese  of  large  herds  of  semt-wUd  cattle.     Drink- 
ing and  gambling  were  among  their  strongest  paitsious  ;   but  it  must  ba 
noted  to  their  credit,  that  women  occupied  a  more  important  place  with 
BMpsctfar  tbem  than  with  many  piimitive  tribes.     They  were  treated 
**"••»■     with  more  respect;  and  their  opinions  were  asked  and  often 
followed  in  matters  uf  moment^  and  their  enthusiasm  encouraged  the 
men  to  the  highest  deeds  of  warUke  heroism. 

A  gi'cat  point  in  the  history  of  the  Germans,  is  their  early  democratic 
and  local  government.  Each  tribe,  »a<.'h  settlement,  liaJita  assembly  of 
ropuimr  all  who  could  bear  arms ;  and  this  assembly  exercised  most  of 
""'•'•'•"W.  the  functions  of  sovereignty,  too  ollen  impulsively  and  passion- 
ately. Generals  were  elected  only  for  special  occasions,  and  an  iiblo  chief 
might  bo  chosen  by  numerous  tribes,  and  thus  attain  great  power ;  but 
this  ended  with  the  war  or  other  purpose  for  which  he  was  choseu. 

Although  Rome  first  appeared  in  Germany  as  an  invading  power,  it 
was  but  as  the  sequel  of  those  immense  marauding  expeditions  and  ini- 
Tho  Eoroww  ™'g^*'''o*"*  l*y   which  the  Teutons  had   so   often   threatened 
»a4  tin     Rome,  or  given  her  an  uphill  fight ;   and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged   that    the    Komaiis    failed    to   seriously   conquer   the 
Teutons,  who,  when  they  were  attacked  within  thoir  own  borders,  ott«u 
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inflicted  cnuhing  dofeaU  on  their  foea,  "WTien  tLe  Boman  Empiro 
declinod,  the  Teatons,  nnder  various  names,  o%'>!rran  it,  and  at  last  com- 
pleted its  conquest,  both  internally  and  externally ;  for  6vrinun»  woi'© 
received  and  rai^-d  to  high  offices,  in  the  hope  tbiu  of  staying  thu  torront. 
But,  like  Aloxander'a  empire,  the  German  power  broke  up  9»iam)oB 
when  it  had  become  too  groat  for  effectual  control ;  and  after  ^*?SS* 
the  days  of  CharlemAguo  the  Gi^rman  TeiitonM  became  miirkod 
off  from  the  Franks  and  the  conquerors  of  Italy  and  Spain. 

The  Teutons  meanwhile  hn<l  been  pressed  in  the  F.aai  by  the  ad- 
vancing power  of  the  S!»v»,  whom  tln-y  partly  threw  back,  and  partly 
oonquerod  and  assimilated  to  themselves.    The  Saxons  in  the  jtmrna  ud 
north  and  centre  grew  more  and  more  into  predominance,      *^'"- 
f;»iiiiui;  power  by  oonfederatiug  nutny  minor  tribes;  the  Alemanni  i^from 
whom  tJK'  French  name  for  Germany,  AUemagne,  is  dvrivi'd)  torined  a 
similarly  powerful  confederation  in  the  South  ;  and  the  Suabian    y,,40„ 
ocmfflderacy  in  the  ^uth-east  completed  the  early  gronping  ofo^rmanoon- 
Germau  tribes.     From   the  year  887  onwar^ls  a  kingdom  ui- 
«mpire  of  Germany  has  mostly  been  iu  existence,  though  often  much 
divided,  without  much  semblance  of  supreme  ])ower  in  any  one  person. 

The  Church  organisation  lent  itM-If  admirably  to  the  early  German 
aystem.     Abbots  and  bishops  became  temporal  rulers  and,  as  mich,  took 
an  important  part  in  affaJi-s  of  State,  especially  in  elecdons  of  nnporUaM 
Emperors,  who  came  to  bo  elected  by  an  assembly  of  arch- «  Smpwa 
bishops,  bishops,   abbots,   princes,   dukes,   counts,  margraves,     man. 
landgraves,  and  barons,  rcprosenting  the  persistent  force  of  the  old  German 
tribal  divisions.     They  were  called  "'  electors,"  and  were  really  m,  •itaum 
independent,   though   nominally   members  of  the   Emperor's "'"•""•''y- 
household.     In  fact,  tlic  Qermonic  Kmpire  became  a  confederation  with 
an  imperial  figurehead,  who  could  undertake  importunt  wars  decided  on 
by  the   States,  but  had  no  independent  power  except  that  of  the  in- 
dividual States  or  principalities  he  might  happen  to  rule.     Herein  lay  a 
weakness  as  well  as  strength;  and  the  weakness  ultimately  turned  out 
to   b«  more  than  the  strength,  so  that  Oonnany  was  iiually  rru-^hed 
between  the  rivalries  of  Prussia  on  the  North-east,  and  Austria  D*m7o(U» 
on  the  Soutli,  and  the  attacks  of  France  on  the  West.    The  old    E"'?'^ 
Ocrmany  has  lH'«n  shorn  of  itomo  provinces  still  incorporated  in  France, 
of  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  of  parts  of  Switzerland  ;  while  in    maiaa 
late  years  she  has  reeonqut-red  Elsass  and  Lothringen,  and  has    *i«nn«>T- 
bocome  unilivd  as  n  uviw  and  mure  coherent  Germanic  confederation 
[under  the  King  of  Prussia  as  Emperor;  but  a  considerable  portion  of 
['Germany  is  excluded  from  it,  being  under  Austrian  rule. 

It  is  impossiblo  to  understand  Germany  in  its  present  state  without 
reference  to  the  rise  of  Prussia.     Originating  in  a  march  or     timtt 
marktand,  formed  to  protect  Germany  trom  the  Slavonic  Wends,    p™»«i»- 
Fnusia  has  developed  out  of  firandeoburg  till  at  the  present  day  it  is 
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the  name  of  twO'tliirds  of  the  G«nnan  Empire.  For  a  long  time  the 
Slavs  were  in  the  itsccndant,  rtud  tho  olecUmt  of  Brnndcnburg  waf^d  a 
TiM«iM(«n  ^*^®  struggle  for  existence,  ending  howevor  in  complete  con- 
of  quest,  attended  by  a  power  of  assimilating  with  the  conquered, 
'^"  which  has  given  the  Prussians  their  distinctive  pcciiliftriiifts, 
and  has  had  much  intiueoce  in  making  them  masters  of  modem  Germany. 
The  greatness  of  modern  Prussia  may  he  dated  from  the  grant  of  Bvan- 


UEtlXJlIt   OinthTlIM   Tur.K- 


donbnrg,  in  1415,  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund  to  his  strong  supporter 
Frederick,  burgrave  of  Nuremberg,  a  prince  of  the  hoose  of  BohenzoUen), 
which  for  three  centuries  had  boon  growing  in  inflnonco  and  power. 
H<iw  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  inherited  E«st  Prussia,  a  fief  of  the 
crown  of  Poland,  how  Prussia  became  independent  of  Poland,  under  the 
great  elector  Frederick  William,  acquired  East  Pomersnift,  Westphalia, 
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Silosift,  and  many  other  territories,  cannot  be  cletaiied  Iicre.    Bi'niftrU- 

Pj^jj^    able  indeed  has  been  the  energy  handed  down  from  the  time 

«*Byi»«a  when  lite  was  one  long  fight  agmnsi  thft  Slavs,  a  condition 

■  which  is  not  60  far  different  from  the  present  life  of  armed 

watchfulness  against  Slavs  and  French  alike. 

MODERN  GERMANS, 

Modem  Germany  includes,  besides  Teutons,  many  people  of  other 
stocks.  To  say  nothing  of  Jew*  and  gipHiet),  there  are  multitudes  of 
uiztortof  Poles,  Lithuaninns,  Wcndx,  and  Frisians.  M\  tho»u  will  be 
fonicn  ncK  mentioned  elsewhere.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Germans  have  a  very  considerable  admixture  of  Polish,  Slav,  and 
Lithuanian  blood  in  their  veins,  and  that  thrir  strength  is  largi'Iy 
derived  from  that  mixture.  The  intermixture  of  the  darker  typos  with 
Lijbt  ud  the  lighter  one  which  Ja  so  generally  regarded  as  the  typical 
dMktypM.  fiorman  type,  is  most  marked  in  tho  South,  in  Bavnria  and  the 
ancient  Suabia ;  but  a  considerable  niirahor  of  dark-ieaiurcd  Germans 
are  to  be  found  also  in  the  Korth,  where  it  can  only  be  said  that  the 
majority  are  lair-complex  ion  lod,  with  blue  or  light-ooloared  eyes  and  fair 
hair.  The  head  is  long-shaped,  and  stature  is  generally  rather  tall.  But 
KUch  is  the  effect  of  the  intimat«  intermixture  which  jwpulations  undiiigo 
in  modem  times,  that^  according  to  inquiries  made  by  the  German 
Government  in  late  years  as  to  the  complexions  of  Giirman  schoolcliildi'on, 
it  is  found  that  more  than  half, — fifly-foar  per  cent., — must  be  classed  as 
neither  fair  nor  Hark,  but  mixed.  The  general  preponderance  of  the  fair 
type  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  thirty-two  per  cent,  arc  classed  as  dfoided 
blon^M,  as  against  fourteen  per  cent,  with  a  brunette  complexion. 
Kastem  Bavaria  and  Klsass-Lothringen  (better  kuown  as  Alsace-Lor- 
raine'* fumisli  the  largest  proportion  of  brunettes. 

The  large  percentage  of  intermediate  complexions  testifies  liowever 
to  the  oflen-made  statement,  that  the  Germans  are  perhaps  as  uniform 
Tb«o«nnsaior  homogeneous  a  nation  as  Europe  can  show.     If   being 
bomoMoUB*'^""'^''  tends  to  produce  uniformity,  then  the  Germans  have 
i>*opi*     had  a  good  chance  of  becoming  uniform.      Trade  intercourse 
and  ru-storos  unions  did  much  to  produce  unit^'  ovon  in  the  days  of  great 
independence  of  the  chi»f  Germanic  States.    But  what  has  done  most  to 
_.      -    promote  German  unity  is  the  national  literatnre,  which,  late 
nauimii    in  development  compared  with  that  of  England,  has  been 
'*•'**"'*'  nb.wrbed  by  the  people  and  has  vivified  national  feelings  and 
aspirations  in  the  last  hundred  years  to  an  extent  we  can  hardly  com* 
prebend,  except  by  referring  to  oar  own  literature  of  the  Elizabethan 
time,  when  men  thought  and  wrote  and  read  and  adopted  noble  thoughts 
which  made  our  nation  great  in  spite  of  many  errors,  when  it  was  re- 
solved that  domination  of  foreign  priest  or  potentate  should  never  again 
be  permitted  by  free-bom  Britons. 
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German  liloratiiro,  as  a  great  product  of  thouglit,  dates  from  tlw 

Qefbi'iiinl ion  j)eriod,  and   begins  with  Luther,   who  gave   his   nAiion  a 

lilfirary  language.    The  simplicity  and  8tr(;ngtb  of  his  truns- 

and  tb*     lation  of  tho  Bihlo  ranks  it  with  the  msstttrpiccos  of  literary 

BAfonokUos.  jaijQur.    Hans  Sachs,  the  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Amdt, 

the  religions  writer,  Jacob  Boehme,  the  philosopher,  and  Leibiiitx,  the 

natural  philosopher,  of  the  early  .teventeetith  coutnry.  kept  up  u  hi^h  l<3\-el 

t„iaag.,    of  thought.     But  after  thom  few  groat  works  were  produced  till, 

"lAooooa."  iu  the  eighteenth  century,  Klopstock,  Wielaiid,  and  Lftssiug 

arose ;  and  the  latter,  especially  by  hvsi  "  Laocoon,"  his  "  Education  of  the 

r^j,.       Human  Raoo,"  and  his  "  Nathan  tho  Wise."  gave  a  stimulus 

Wittitar.    to  tlie  German  and  even  tho  European  mind  which  it  has  not  yet 

''''^*''    ceased  to  feel.    Then  came  Herder,  Kant,  Richter,  Schiller,  and 

Qoethe ;  and  the  national  genius  culminated  buforo  tho  nation  was  as  yet 

oi^m,^    thoroughly  wuldod  into  ono.     At  tho  cud  of  the  last  century 

"r»M»."    the  German   was  the  greatest  living  hterature  of   Europe, 

though  soon  followed  by  the  brilliant  awakening  of  the  British  in  the 

beginning  of  tho  ninotocsth  century.    Qoethe's  "Fatust"  remains  the 

KaoMtt     most  remarkable  poem  of  the  modem  era,  as  tho  ''Origin  of 

biatoriaiw  Spooies"  19  the  most  remarkah]©  prose  work.     Germany  has 

continued  recently,  in  the  person  of  Heine,  in  crowds  of  theologians, 

philosophei^,  and  historians,   in  the  front  of  intelluctual  progress ;  and 

Bankt^,  Curtius,  Mommsen,  and  a  host  of  others,  leach  our  historians 

how  to  study  and  how  to  write  history. 

The  German  professor  and  the  Gorman  lieutenant  divide  between 

tbem  tho  chief  place  in  our  ideas  of  the  nation  ;  though  in  some  eyes  the 

^^^^    German    clerk,    insinuating,   self-denying,   and    all-knowing, 

and  (be    looms  large.      Tho  Gorman  professor  ia  nothing  if  not  ex- 

"""*"''*'  baustive.      He  is  great  on  the  history  of  his  subject,     He 

know*  more  of  its  aspects  and  successes  in  England,  France,  or  It^ly,  than 

BxiwuUn  a  native  proficient.    Ho  is  wcll-vcrsod  in  the  opinions  of  every 

kBowtodsa.  considerable  man  who  bas   ever  "  professed  "   his  specialty. 

Apt, — nay,  tievoted. — to  tracking  controversy  through  its  thorny  maze, 

be  is  prone  to  took  down  on  thoeo  who  ask,  "  What's  the  use  of  this  ?  " 

as  if  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  although  It  may  be  of  a  qnarrel  over 

aome  intangible  distinction,  or  the  date  of  some  unintelligible  inscription, 

were  not  always  a  good  thing.    Thoroughness  ia  liis  motto,  though  it  be 

of    ''*  *'^®  expense  of  eyes,  health,  sooii?ty,  income,  so  long  as 

Bvuad  and  tobacco  is  not  denied  him.    It  is  to  be  acknowledged  that 

iu  uctoiy.  Q^rnjgjj  professors  have  told  as  many  things  about  our  own 

historj-  and  literature  of  which  we  were  ignorant,  and  have  shamed  us 

by  their  uutbusi««m  for  men  and  things  which  we  wero  ao;;iutomod  to 

regard  coolly  as  simple  items  in  our  appanage  of  greatness. 

But  the  German  lieutenant — he  has  been  endowed  by  our  ima^no- 
tion, — svt  on  fire  by  the  rapid  and  almost  theatrical  march  of  events  in  the 
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matters  with  the  »aino  onorgy  which  our  proft^onal  man  or  manu- 
facturer devotc<d  to  his  Ijusinosa.  Uu  has  practised  what  bo  pmfussiod ; 
there  were  many  like  him  to  cahe  bis  place  if  he  fell,  and  the  ^stem  has 
succeeded.    But  at  what  an  «nonnou»  oost ! 

Gtermany  groans  under  thu  terrible  burden  of  her  military  ^stem, 


oEiiitji:*  nuMNT  or  oLtia-inuKO. 

which  takes  the  mn^jority  of  healthy  youths  at  the  time  of  most  vigorous 

Burdoaof  ™"i''0"'lt  *t^i  aptitudoB  ars  aoiuired  and  when  they  could 

Ui«  miiitMT  best  add  bo  the  wealtli  of  the  nation,  atid  cou%'erts  them  into 

*'***'°"     war-inachiiiu.4.     The  military  men  and  the  profixesorit  include 

htstween  thvm  the  best  available  talent  of  the  country,  white  only  the 

surplus  b  lell  for  manufactures  and  agriculture 
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We  are  apt   to   aasociate    a    phlegmatio    temperament,    a    EtoUd 

demeanour,  with  the  German  race;  but  this  does  them  Hcant  ju&tiee. 

Tinnjtnimn  They  may  be  stolid,  absorbed  jn  abaorbing  their  tobacco  till 

toRperuiuat.  revised  by  Bomething  more  exciting.     But  they  can  become 

as  exdted,  as  vivacioua,  as  eager  as  Frenchmen,  though  without  their 

suppleness  of  movement,  their  fertility  of  gesticulation.    The  student  has 

^^^    a  vety   regrettable   tendency   to  fight  duels  on  the  smallest 

provocation.     Fortunately  his  weapon  is  not  the  pistol,  and  his 

sword,  guarded  by  a  large  baaket  hilt,  although  it  confers  many  scars, 

and  often  deprives  the  duollist  of  a  portion  of  nose  or  ear,  seldom  causes 

death,  for  pads  protect  the  throat,  riglit  arm,  and  the  whole  left  side  of 

the  body  to  t}ie  knee. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Oerman  stndeni  is  in  the  smallest  degree 
comparable  to  our  stalwart  Univei'sity  men.  As  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne 
Tb«o«nBut^y9  in  his  "Saxon  Studies,"  "They  are  not  a  phj'aically 
•taditnt.  noble  race;  many  faces  are  marked  witli  disease,  latent  or 
developed,  and  the  figures  are  iU-hung,  awkward,  or  weakly.  Half  of 
these  wear,  not  the  sportive  eye-gla«,  but  the  sober  earnestness  of 
spectacles.  There  is  a  fortune  for  oculists  in  Saxony ;  and  I  should  not 
wOTidcr  if  a  good  part  of  the  current  belief  in  the  national  learning  might 
be  traced  to  the  sago  and  studious  aspect  bestowed  by  thi>Sit  semi- 
aniversal  spectacles.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  their  genesis  is  from 
bad  diet,  and  perhaps  from  soroo  quality  in  the  atmosphere.  Most 
foreigners  who  have  lived  long  in  Saxony  will  have  found  their  eyesight 
more  or  lesa  impaired.'' 

As  for  the  mass  of  German  men,  it  may  be  true  that  they  are  stolid, 

coarse,  unpolished ;  hut  they  arc  certainly,  on  the  whole,  very  industrious, 

^^^^    ea.'tily   pleased,  not   prone   to   intoxication,  not  extravagant; 

iaue*«f    and  they  have  the  great  and  delightful  quality,  like  their 

superiors,  of  being  dfrvotcd  to  music.    In  Germany  nearly  every 

XBoviedg*  one  knows  music.     In  a  %'illage  of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants 

ornutic,   jnay  bo  heard  more  music,   better    performed,   than  in  an 

English  town  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  inhabit-aiits.     Haydn,  Mozart, 

Mendelssohn,  Beethoven,  are  reverenced,  not  merely  with  a  conventional 

respect,  but  with  a  living  regard.      Their  compositions    are  known, 

criticised,  enjoyed,  played,   wherever  a    few    Germans    are   gathered 

together.    The  village  miller  and  carpenter,  the  schoolmaster  and  the 

doctor,  combine  to  render  the  great  quartetta ;  the  beer-garden  is  also  a 

Tii«op«nt  music-garden,  in  which  the  inspiriting    waltzes  of  Strauss 

•nd  uicatr*.  alternate  with  the  soid-stirring  overtiu-es  or  symphonies  of  the 

grcatesst  masters.     The  theatre,  the  opera,  are  not  merely  occasional  but 

regular  recreations.     Early  hours  are  kept,  everybody  goes,  elaborate 

dress  is  not  indulged  in  ;  and  while  in  many  casex  the  German  theatre 

lacks  the  perfection  and  the  costly  show  of  London  and  Paris  theatres, 

it  is  not  ou  that  account  the  less  satisfying  to  a  healthy  appetite. 
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On  the  whole,  however,  Oermkti  life  t^kes  its  tone  fbom  the  soldier 
and  thu  professor,  German  officialtnin  u  t-xoessive.  lltJu  uud  red  t«po 
predominate  eveiywli«re.  The  professorial  and  examination  <)«rniui 
system  ia  but  another  form  of  the  military.  An  examination  *"'"'*""^ 
guards  each  gcado  of  exiafccnco.  A  small  po^t  is  only  to  bo  obtained  by 
an  examination  equivalent  to  on«  which  would  qualify  for  high  honoiu^ 
in  an  English  University.  The  professor  reads  out  lectures  slowly, 
8ent«nce  by  Bont«nco,  so  that  every    word  can   be  taken  down.      Ujs 

discoursea  are  so  exhaustive 

that  nothing  ia  left  out,  no    '     ''-"^      "  ~        '      ^"^ 

place  is  vacant  Ezj)katiit« 
for  the  Jndepead-  "*«*""* 
ent  thought  of  the  etndoiit. 
He  is  discursive,  aii<l  too 
seldom  kuowit  nnythiiij:;  of 
compression.  Thus,  to  set-k 
for  the  gist  of  hia  argu- 
ment, is  like  t^earchiiig  (or 
R  needle  in  a  haystuok.  It 
is  all  there,  it  is  all  good 
fbod,  bat  you  want  an  ex- 
OMdiogly  good  digoation  to 
take  it  all  in. 

The  coarscnoss  of  ex- 
pression and  of  personal 
manneri  among  the  tier- 
man  mosses  cau  c«rtuinly 
be  paralleled  among  our 
own  masses.  So  far  as  it 
exists  in  highvr  clashes,  it 
may  partly  be  o,tom 
put  down  to  the  n""""*' 
comparatively  low  position 
assigned  to  women,  partly 
to  the  meagre  inoome  which 
often  accompanies  higher 
edocatjon  and  station,  and 
partly  to  a  determination  to 
get  at  the  kernel  of  tilings,  and  not  be  content  with  htuks  and  veneer. 
But  a  G«nnan  who  is  wdl-br«d  and  well>educated  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  companions  in  existence — considerate,  courteous,  natural,  un- 
exacting,  Mmpl»-heart«d,  helpfW,  imobtrusive  with  liis  knowledgw,  he 
raises  one's  faith  in  human  nature,  as  every  true  gentleman  does. 

But  women  must  be  more  highly  regarded  before  the  German  nation 
can  rise  furihw.    At  present  they  are  ^most  exclusively  kit  to  house- 
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hold  mnnagement;  and  even  in  that  their  scope  is  limited  by  the  exact- 
ing demands  of  the  men.  The  wile  ami  daughters  are  very 
apt  to  be  vaWied  most  according  to  their  expertnesa  as  domestic 

servants.     Even  their  greatest  men  have  not  been  exempt  from  tlii» 

view.     And  marriage  is  not  as 


Oermui 
womeiL 


sncrod  with  them  as  it  should 
be ;  divorce  is  too  easy,  and 
the  proportion  of  illegitimat* 
births  is  very  large.  In  youth 
the  S0XC8  are  not  permitted  to 
itpanuwi  mingle  naturally  in 
otiiiM.  the  family  circle  and 
in  society ;  and  the  oonsequence 
is,  tliat  stolen  interviews  have 
an  enormous  charm.  At  the 
oofFee  parties,  which  represent 
our  "afternoon  teas,"  it  is 
rarely  that  a  man  is  present ; 
and  the  talk  is  more  trivial  and 
unelevatiog  than  in  the  most 
gosnping  circle  of  an  English 
eoantiy  town. 

But  it  is  cfrtain  that  Gor- 
man women  have  many  vir- 
tues. They  are  excellent,  if 
not  alwft_>ii  tidy,  hou«okeepers. 
They  do  roost  laboriously  con- 
coct tlie  diahes  in  which  their 
Boa*i-  spouses  dehght.  Too 
"^t^  oft«n  they  may  not 
marry  before  they  have  reached 
iin  age  when  "love's  young 
dream "  has  faded  ;  for  no 
man  in  a  superior  station  may 
morrj'  unless  he  has  wher&« 
wiUial  to  support  a  wife. 

"  There  are  three  great' 
characteristic  divisions  of  Oer- 
mnn  food,"  says  tho  author  of 
'■Gorman  Home  Life,"  "the 
tujnunds  salt,  the  sour,  and  tho 
oifMHi.  greasy:  the  salt,  aa 
exemplified  by  ham  and  her^ 
rings ;  the  sour,  as  tj-pified  by  krcMt  and  salads  ;  the  grejuty,  aa  cieinon- 
atrated  \f^  vegetablea  stewed  in  fat,  sausages  swiromiug  in  fat,  sauces  sur- 
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ronnded  by  fat,  semps  fUmy  witli  fat.  .  .  .  The  food  of  the  lower  orders  in 
Germany  is  poOT  and  coarse  in  the  extreme  ;  thin  coffc«  without  milk  or 
sugar;  black  rye-bread  which  is  always  more  or  lesa  sour  (being  made 

rithout  yeaat) ;  potatoes  abewed  in  fat,  with  a  mixtnre  of  onions,  apples, 
,  pltuna,  or  pears;  now  aud  tlivn,  a  hit  of  fat  pork  with  rooiotittt 
treade ;  a  mess  of  tauer  kraut ;  lentils,  beans,  and  a  piece  of  '"*'■ 
hlytwur«t;  mysterions  entrails  of  birds  and  beasts  and  fishes;  cabbage 
boiled  in  grease,  and  a  bUoo  of  raw  ham.  No  be«r  for  ih<>  women ;  no 
white  bread.  Schnapps  for  tho  men,  distilled  from  corn  or  potatoes — a 
fiery  ooar»e  spirit  that  would  be  disastrous  in  its  eEfectd  but  fnr  the  mass 
of  food  with  which  it  is  mixed.  ...  In  mount.iinouB  districts  the 
people  live  almost  entirely  on  milk,  flonr,  eggs,  butter,  chcc«o,  and  cream. 
To  t«st«  meat  is  an  event  in  their  lives." 

Although  we  bear  much  of  the  importance  and  growOi  ol  Gorman 

lanufacturvs  in  our  own  day,  agriculture  furnishoa  tlio  support  of  the 
.  nudity  of  people.    It*  success  is  due  largely  to  scientific  i_,— ,„__ 

sethod.     Agricultural  schools  and  model  farms   have  been 

stablished  throoghoat  Germany.     Among  the  chief  manufactures  are 
''those  of  iron  in  Westphaha — Krupp's  works,  the  largest  in  the  world,  bning 
situated  at  Essen ;  linen  in  Silesia  and  Westphalia,  woollen  in  w^_fc--__ 

le  game,  and  abo  in  Saxony  and  Wnrtemburg ;  wooden  toys 

id  other  goods  in  Bavaria.    Of  late  yean  the  foreign  Ixade  of  Germany 
has  largely  increased,  and  with  it  her  fleet  of  merchant  ships. 

Lt  the  aame  time  Germans  have  shown  a  tendency  to  colonisa- 

in  Africa  ae  well  as  tho  East ;  and  German  commercial  travellers 
Lave  been  surpassing  oar  own  in  abiquity,  zeal,  and  success. 
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Vortluneu -CoonU  at  HoUoBd- AUluicc  wlUi  EnpUiid- Rlic  of  maaldpaUtlea-BnTKundUn 
dorotoatWa— 8p*nl«h  tyranny— The  FnncMOf  Orange -BtnigelM  (or  llb»rty— Dutch  torelKii 
OBMrprlae  -Ttio  Thirty  Yearn'  War  Oonnaxloii  vnth  Enel"'"'  The  Dutch  crent  mtttIok  tnide 
— Hclluut'i  power  dinUnUiboi  — TIi«  Frmcti  Bad  the  Dutcn-  Klnfcdomot  Uio  HetherlottdB— The 
Dntdi  ol  to-day— DliUiictivg  character  of  th«  Dutch  -Adiulrablti  (junlltlee  Tadtumlty. 
tnftWng-  HXI&  dr^Dklhg  BnnoasneaB  and  perseveranoe- DlkM  acd  catialB  DlmlBlBhod  marl- 
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comfort— Qreat  DommeToUl  oIUm-Gmu  oolm>l«l  panMAeu— Dutcb  tlt«r*tuT«— Unlvaral-- 
U»»— Dtilcli  art 
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GEOGRAPHICALLY   the    Dutch  are  simply 
Netherlanders,  inhabitants  of  a  delta.    They 
are  specially  a  Teutonic  people,  yet  thoy  ai-c  not 
much  more  nearly  relabi'd  to  the  GcrmouK  than 
ThtOvuii  ourselves.     They  are  made  up  thicfly 
mwfMfT'fl '^*    Frisians  and  Saxons,  mingled  to 
•»«■■     some  uxtent  in  the  South  with  Franks. 
At  various  times  there  has   been  a  consider- 
able  foreign  admixture,  many  Germauit,  Sean- 
dinavians,  Frenchmen,  and  Eiiglishmen  having 
settled  in  Holland  duriii;;  its  periods  of  proaperity, 
and  Jt>w»  forming  also  a  considerable  body.     No 
EMiy      doubt    tlmrft    were    pre-Teutonic   in- 
tnlMMtuu  Labitiiiits   of  Holland,   Celts  of  aome 
little  of  them ;  and  when  Home  conquered  Gaul, 


Teutonic  tribes,  Bstaviaiui  and  Frisians,  were  tii  possOMion  of  tll«  "  losula 
Batavorum." 

Aft«r  n  brief  period  of  Roman  subjugatioxi,  we  find  a  patriot  Hata- 
vian,  Claudios  Civilis,  throwing  otT  the  yoke  of  the  Bomans,  but  in  the  end 
succumbing  to  them.    Then  tho  Fi-iiuk»,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Frisians  for 
streral  centuries  shared  or  dominated  the  Netherlands.    At  soooMim 
last  Charlemagne  became  suprame  rnler,  and  after  his  deatli  tho  ow*"**** 
coontry  went  through  numerous  vhiinges  of  Fraukish  and  German  rule. 

Meanwhile  tho  Northmen  had  b*gun  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  the 
Netherlands  a^  well  as  Normaud}',  which  led  to  the  committal  juvacuoi 
of  authority  to  Counta  of  Holland,— from  "Holt  land,"  the  rich  >""»»"•»■ 
voodland  of  the  Rliino  and  Meosc, — who,  mostly  bearing  the  name  of 
Dirk,  at  last  were  able  to  maintain  themselTes  mora  or  less  independent 
of  the  Oerman  Emperors,  although  going  through  many  a  oouiu  or 
bitter  straggle  in  this  process  of  self-assertion.    In  1170,  a  great    "•■*»"*• 
ciilamity  l^fftll  tJie  hind,  for  a  flood  biiretover  l>oth  Holland  and  Friesland 
and  i-normoiisly  enlarged  th«  Znydcr  Zee.     The  Netherlands  now  became 
more  and  more  involved  with  European  nations ;  and  we  6nd  Floria  V. 
allying  Itimself  with  Kd  ward  L  of  England,  and  securing  irom  ausum  witk 
him  many  trading  advantages.  Sngiwid. 

Paring  this  and  tlie  subsequent  period,  the  liberties  and  local  or 
municipal  rights  of  the  p^toplc  were  developed  and  consolidat«d  ;  sua  of  mn- 
and  the  burgomasters  and  councilloi-s  began  to  play  important  ""«?•""»»■ 
parts.    Dort,  Amst«r<lam,  and  Enkhuyaen  grew  prosperoos;  but  con- 
nexicHi  with  European  politics  brought  as  osual  many  mi»eric!S,  and  Philip 
of  Burgundy  in  the  fitteenth  century  managed  to  annex  almost  BnrcniuUu 
all  Holland.     Nevftrtludesa  the  counUy  grow  in  material  pros-  ^w""*"""- 
pority  ;  the  art^  and  learning  of  tho  Benaissance  found  a  congenial  bumu 
in  it,  although  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Li^ge  and  Bruges  wore  still  more  em- 
phatically their    centres    than  Leyden  and    Uti-echt.      The    spAniab 
Borgundian  domination  led  up  to  tho  inclusion  of  Holland  in    vnn>>7' 
the  poc«e«tiions  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  who,  strange  to  say,  was  the 
meaiu  of  introducing  to  Holland  the  founder  of  the  House  of  n*  ntaeM 
Orange,  itself  a  little  French  principality.  o(Or«iig* 

The  Spanish  rule  bevamo  a  groes  and  infamous  tyranny,  from  which, 
by  infinitely  varied  and  surpaasingly  inter&sling  struggles,  theatraggtMior 
Princes  of  Orange,  aided  by  the  great  patriot  John  of  Barne-     u**"?- 
veldtf  rescued  the  nation  and  established  the  Unitod  Provinces.    But 
religious  quarrels  between  CalvinistA  and  ArminJans  tmfortunatcly  led 
to  the  execution  of  tlie  patriot  Bamvveldl  in   IG19.      Thi&  )>„tcti  lonirn 
period  was  concurrently  marked  by  Dutch  foreign  enterprise,  •»>«pfi'«' 
which,  by  the  end  of  the  sixteentJi  century,  had  exbindud  to  the  E»st 
Indies,   the    Dutch    East   India    Company   being   established   in    l*i02. 
The  Dutch  subsequently  became  involved  in  tho  Thirty  Years'  ThBThiny 
War ;  and  unfortunately  James  I.  of  England,  being  anxious  to  *•"'  *"■ 
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ke^p  friendly  nnth  Spain,  took  sides  against  Holland.     But  tlie  snoceeees 

Co    •cii  '^^^  Dwfccli.  both  by  land  and  sea,  against  Spun,  led  to  a 

with       marriage  between  William  of  Nassau  and  tlio  Princess  Mary  of 

EncUnd    j;Qg)g„j .  gpj  jjjjg  j^  (.^^^  ^jjg  ^jjg  means  of  placing  a  Dutch 

princ«  on  the  English  throne  la  1685. 


wtem  mnux. 
During  tho  seventeenth    century,  tlie  Dutch  gained  and  kept  the 
no  Dniah  **"Ti*^  trade  of  the  world,  and  dovoloped  great  businesses  of 
grMtcHiy- exchange,  but  not  great  nianuiacturea — a  fatal  lack.    Atone 
^       *    time  they  werft  strong  enough  t«  sail  up  the  Thames  unnin- 
l««bed.     When  England  and  Holland  bocame  alli<^,  under  William  III., 
Dnteh  p«*«T  England's  prominence  proved  to  be  Hcrfland's  towering  to  a 
dunintiiiM.  ftorondftiy  place,  which   she  has  ever  since   kept.      Thence- 
forth Uollsnd  was  only  usi-d  by  European  powers  as  a  pawn,  flattisred 


or  contemned  by  turn,  though  by  no  mcnns  contemptible.    By  sidiog 
with  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Dutch  lost  moet  of       jy^-* 
Uieir  WeAt  Indian  possessions.     Th«  French  BepubLio  con-    udtus 

Lqaerr-d   the  Ncihcrlnnds,   and   formed   a   Batiivian   republic ;      '">***•■ 
fftpolcon  formed  a  kingdom  of  Holland  for  his  brother  Louis,  and  later 
annexed  Holland  to  Franc*.    In  1813  the  Dutch  revolted,  and    ^^ 
formed  the  kingdom  of  the  Xethorlandt;,  to  which  soon  after      ct  the 

^Belgium  wa«  added.    Bat  the  two  were  oneqaally  yoked ;  and  "'""'"'"^ 
in  1890  Belgium  revolted,  and  oontinaes  separate. 

THE  DUTCH  OF  TO-DAY. 

The  mixture  of  races  which  hax  made  the  Dntch  what  they  are,  the 
continual  contests  with  foreign  jHiwort,  entei'prise  abroAd,  and  self-probec- 
tion  from  the  sea  at  home,  have  rendered  the  Dutchman  very 

ifferent  from  the  German.     Hia  language  is  quite  distinctive,  tinncMr  or 
'tliongh  80  much  akin ;  there  is  a  valuable  Ihitch  literature ;  and  "**  ^*"'''*- 
it  wiU  be  a  dishonour  to  the  Teuton  name,  if  German  greed  of  power 
should  induce  the  absorption  of  Holland  into  Germany.    The  Adrairjhie 
naval  heroism,  the  sedulous  pursnit  of  commerce,  the  foreign  «»»''"•■■ 
enterprise,  discovery,  and  colonisation,  the  noble  strugglea  for  liberty,  the 
linuoas  battles  with  the  inroads  of  the  sea,  the  choice  agricultural 
irodncts  of  Holland,  all  combine  to  make  us  wish  to  preserve  so  excellent 
an  individuality,  an  among  the  salt  of  the  Knropean  nations. 

Taciturnity,  solidi^,  perpetual  smoking,  and  frequent  drinking  of 
"  Hollands,"  and  eagerness  for  pelf,  make  np  the  popular  idea  y^(„,^„ 
ot  a  Dutchman.    If  we  had  had  a  little  more  accarate  TiaontmokiaeMid 
of  his  sharp-shooting  faculty,  we  should  not  have  come  off  bo  *'*"*"'*■ 
Ikadly  in  thn  Transvaal.     The  Dutchman,  when  he  has  an  object,  pcrse- 
veroB  till  he  has  secured  it.     He  dnes  not  waste  his  strength  on  ,_j__--- 
^visionary  enterprises ;  he  has  serious  motive*  and  serious  inten-       uui 
tions.     These  may  have  sprung  easentdally  from  his  necessary  *"""''"'°"* 
mode  of  life  for  many  centuries.    He  had  to  keep  the  sea  bock  and  to 
i^aail  on  the  sea,  and  he  has  done  it.    Nay,  he  has  done  more  than  ke«p  the 
.  out,  he  has  driven  it  back ;  and  now  a  large  part  of  Holland  depends 
Upon  the  perfeot  integrity  of  long  linos  of  dikes,  where  the  siui  Dum  ua 
f^M  high  water  is  markedly  above  the  level  of  the  land.    Ho     e*"*^ 
makes  the  water  ftirther  serve  him  by  his  intricate  network  of  canals. 
Without  monntains  or  mineral  wealth,  the  Dutch  have  not  leamt  to 
chmb  high  or  to  soar  far  above  earth,  nor  liave  they  sought  to  penetrate 
deeply  into  things.    But  as  regards  material  welt-being  and  freedom, 
|they  have  placed  themselves  in  the  front  rank  of  mankind.    Nevertlielees 
irlern  events  have  deprived  them  of  much  of  their  maritime  i-_|_|_^,a 
importance — partly  because  many  of  their  harbours  ha>-e  been  mnimm* 
Lchwed  by  the  continual  growth  of  delta  deposits  of  the  rivers,  ""•"'*•■''• 
partly  because  the  British  people,  more  numerous,  and  with  a  longer 
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•eaboard,  gained  a  preponderance  tlirough  coniinentul  wars  in  which 
Holland  was  unable  to  emulate  them,  and  thus  gradually  secured  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  world. 

The  Dutch  are  certainly  not  tall;   they  tend  rather  to  be  broad, 


Blout^  and  plump,  luiless  when  long  smoking  and  deep  drinking  have 
pujrto^    shrunken  them  somewhat.     Good-humoured  on  the  whole, 
appMnao*.  ^speciaHy  the  women,  their  ploasantneas  takes  a  rather  pon- 
derous form ;  and  the  cousiderable  sallowness  of  th«ir  complexion  makes 


th»in  rnther  oommon-plaoe  looking.    Bnt  when  we  enter  a  I>utctk  home, 
especially  a  furm-houso,  cloanlinocs  and  fnoiidliiK>»i  arp  found     ^  Dnt^ 
in   eqaol   proportion,   both   being  of    the   truest    kind ;     and  *■"»*"'•••■ 
many  Dntch  daines  might  challenge  the  world  to  show  anything  to 
sorpan  thorn.    Thv  solid,  KiibtttunliHl  fitniitur<\  the  linen,  tho  ciMiiuaeM 
otothing,  to  be  found   inside   an  ordinary  farm-hoQHo,  are   a  f^^^JSntj,] 
marvel.      Precioaa  metals  are  so    abundant,  because   never    «o«tot 
Bqtiandored,  that  many  of  the  women  wear  a  kind  of  goldeu  ourU,  others 
a  xilvi-r  skull-cup. 

The  richness  of  the  country  is  still  more  to  be  remarked  in  the  great 
cities,  such  a.i  Amsterdam  or  Rotterdam,  where  jewellerj',      Q^^^ 
egpociully  diamonds,  are  collected  together  in  fabulous  value ;  ««iiiiiierttai 
and  where  Jews  from  every  nation   congregate,  as   well   as  **" 

mnltiLudes  of  other  foreigner).    It  must  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  the 
Dut<:h  still  hold  most  valaublo  colonies  and  possemiona  in  the      - 
Kast  and  West  Indies,  and  that  much  of  their  wealth  even     eotomg 
now  luui  ita  sources  in  the  East,     South  Africa  and  the  Trans-  ^""  ""* 
vaol  Republio  are  bom  of  Dutch  cnterpriiic,  though  not  now  keeping  up 
much  connection  with  Holland. 

Dutch  literature  as  a  whole  does  not  take  a  high  rank;  but  in* 
divi<lHal  name:!  of  great  ominenco  are  to  be  noted.  Among  the  famous 
writ-'nt  of  the  seventeenth  century  Hobft,  the  historian  of  Dutch 
Holland;  Brederoo,  the  comic  dramatist;  Vondel,  the  tragic  uiw*""- 
dramntixt ;  Orotios  and  Spinoza,  the  philosophers  (who  however  wrote  in 
Latin);  and  Brandt,  the  biographer  of  Vondel  and  De  Ruyter,  arc  the 
chief.  In  recent  times  van  Lennep,  Bakhuizen,  and  Vosraaer  are  pro- 
minent names.  The  young  novelist  known  an  Miss  Wnllis  has  gained  a 
hf^ring  even  in  England ;  while  Flemish  literature,  closely  allied  to  the 
Ihltch,  has  produced  another  notable  tiovelist.  Hendrik  Conscience. 

We  most  not  omit  to  mention  the  great  Universities  of  Leyden  and 
Utrecht,  wliich,  especiuUv  the  former,  had  in  tlie  middle  and 
early  modem  period  a  lar  greater  reputation  than  our  own 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

We  can  only  barely  mention  the  greatness  of  tliat  Dut<ch  schnol  of 
painting,  which  the  remarkable  genius  of  Hembrandt,  and  the  _^  ^^  ^ 
notable  names   of  Fruns   Hals,  Jan   Steen,  Cuyp,  Euj'«dael, 
Terbiirg,  Wouvcrman,  Paul  I*otter,  and  Van  de  Velde,  and  many  others 
have  made  one  of  the  most  important  in  Eurupeau  art. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

HsmtiiK*  and  WkUoon* —Teutonic  nad  C«ttlc  ralxtnra— Lon^;  MiUMetlm  with  fettwrlBiidg— 
Domlnatloa  of  Auitrla  and  Spsln— Tb«  UaKdOBi  ot  IWlfftiitii— AgTlcultttrt  ft&d  nuuafaotuiM 
— Ck)iU  uid  Itaa  iDloei -Unea.  cotton,  uid  wooUon  tnaanfajtarta  -  Antwerp  uid  Oiteud 
t[2d«— Proiptrttf  oiBeleiam— 3«u>>aUtCiicUoii  uid  fuMlBMB— Turbul«DM  la  aiaAitfaeturiiig 

jp-j t^=-i  <Uitil<u— Otiaraotcra  ol  QUet  cities— Deported  STeitneBs    Bntg««  In 

1^  n  .   IB'I  tli«  uilddl*  kgta— Tpra  uid  Ohont — Tbe  Brewer  oC  ahe&t    Hana- 

tftotiire*  ot  U*Ke  -Th«  SlHbop*  ot  Lite*— VloliMlCud«a  of  Antvnp— 

Kulnul   by  Ip&izlib  mml  DuUb— AcaJn  proaperous  -  CilUw- 

drnl*  ftAd  tfiunldpftl  tmlldUigA  ot  fitlgimn  —  frnbMu  and 

Tmlm. 

THE  Belgians  constitute  a  far  lees  distinctive 
people  than  the  Dutch.  They  are  in  foot 
nn  iirtifioial  compound  of  tho  Flemings,  who 
ntrninn  *""  closely  roUted  to  the  Dutch,  with 
ud  the  Walloons  and  French.  French 
is  the  official  and  predominant  lau- 
gaage.  Tlie  Walloons  are  deaceadants  of  the 
old  Belgat,  a  Celtic  people ;  and  thus  Bclgiam 
presents  us  with  many  more  resemblances  to 
Englan<l  than  even  Holland ;  for  a  Teatonio 
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BDd  Celtic  mixtore  forms  the  esaential  character  of  both  English  and 
Belgiana,    The  Celts  were  oonqufired  bjf  Germans,  «iid  long    ^^^g^^ 
mled    by  Franks.    Among  tho  counties  and  dukwlonu  into  udOMUe 
which  it  was  divided.  Flanders  became  onpenor.     But  for  long 
centuries  the  fate  of  BeljKium  was  to  be  tied  up  with  the  Netherlands. 
'\^'hen  the  latt«r  revolted,  great  part  of  Belgium  remained   Lougean- 
tutder  the  rulfi  of  Si>aii> ;  biit  successive  portions  w«ro  cvded  to  EShSuS 
Franco,  including  Lillu  and  Val^ncientiee.    Daring  the  greater 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  Belgium  belonged  to  Austria.  ''^^^^ 
The  French  Kapublio  annexed   Belgium  in  1794;    but  after  »a4»p«ia. 
ISiij  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  waa   created,  which  nekinedoni 
lasted  till  1830,  since  which  the  kingdom  of  Belgium  baa  per-  •^  ^^k"™^ 
formed  the  somewhat  dtfHcult  task  of  keeping  the  balance  between 
Walloons  and  Flemings. 

hx  common  with  Holland.  Belgium  attained  very  great  commercial 
prosperity ;  but  wait  never  so  distinctly  u  maritime  or  a  coloniaing  power. 
The  Belgians  have  two  great  sources  of  wealth— agriculture  ji-„(,„,tnM 
and   manufactures.     In   agricultnre,   Belgium    is    anrivalled,  ummuin- 
gauiing  Irom  the  ground  all  it  con  produce  in  gre«t  variety. 
This  abundant  productiveness  is  fo«ter«d  by  tho  di^'ision  of  the  land  into 
a  multitude  of  small  farms.    Coal  and  iron  mines  form  the    ooti  urn 
basis  of  much  manufacturing  wealth;  and  the  ironworks  of  "•""•*'••* 
Id^Sgo,  Numur,  and  Charlcroi  are  competing  on  sdvantag<x>us  terms  with 
those  of  Great  Britain.    The  growth  of  (lax,  and  the  maimfacttireLiiun,  ootttm. 
of  [iueu,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  seatod  lar;goly  at  Ghent,  *Sl^^U?* 
ore  other  important  industries  of  Belgium,  making  it  the      nir«a- 
workshcp  as  well  as  the  garden  of  Kurope.     With  this  growth  of  trade, 
Antwerp  and  Ostend  have  incr«,n.-wd  very  largely,  and  Antwerp    jj;m,„_ 
has  outrun  Hamburg  and  Marseilles.     Whether  tlua  growth  is  »a*  Oat/aui 
due  to  the  mixture  of  Celt*  and  Teutons,  to  the  removal  of 
restrictions   and    hindrances   previously    maintained   by   the   Dutch,   or 
simply  CO  the  possession  by  the  Belgians  of  the  mineral  re-  procp«mr 
BOorces  which  are  so  essential  in  those  days  to  commercial  "^  ■««»™- 
socoeaa,  it  is  difficult  to  say.     In  any  case,  Catholic  Belgium  has  in  labt 
years  outstripped  Protestant  Holland  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  singular  that 
both  Celts  and  Teutons  in  Belgium  agree  ia  being  Boman  Catholics, 
Protostants  being  but  a  minute  fraction. 

The  most  prominent  characteristic  about  the  Belgians  of  the  present 
day,  next  to  their  industry  and  excellent  farming,  is  their  self-satisfaction 
and,  in  the  caw  of  officials,  porters,  etc.,  their  fussiuc^.     Their  bvU-miwu* 
setf-aesOTtiveaesa  is  that  of  the  Uttle  man  who  would  fain  suy,    JSSiaoli 
1  am  as  good,  or  as  important,  as  if  I  were  bigger.     But  this  ii  TnriinlBiiM 
a  mild  defect  to  set  bosido  many  excellences.    Of  Inte,  how-    tn  muin- 
evor,  the  manufacturing  populations  have  shown  signs  of  ■    dijirtou. 
much  more  sturdy  and  indeed   Lm-bulent  spirit,  Socialism  ha%'ing  madu 
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which  it  w-a«  subjeclod  by  it«  80v*rr>igns,  for  (nrhulencc  and  disaffection  ; 
wliile  MalineH  obtained  it«  unenviable  reputation  because,  it  is  said,  its 
people  once  mi^itook  the  rooon  sliining  tlimngh  the  cathedral  tower  for  a 
confla^ntion,  and  endeavour(>d  to  put  it  out  with  the  firc-cngiiiC8. 

It  mnat  not  be  forgotten  that  many  cities  of  Belgium  are  monu- 
ments of  departed  rather  than  present  glories.    Bniges,  for  instance,  a 
Bqnrt^d    very   extensive   city,   has  now   not   many    more    (him    forty 
CTMt&M*.  thousand  iiilmbitftntj*.  of   whom  one-third    are   said    to    be 
paupers.    In  the  fonrteenth  century  it  was  tlio  commercial  centre  of 
j_^,jj    Europe,     Pri\nleged  trading  companies  from  seventeen  differ- 
Otmiddl*  ont  kingdoms  had  factories  there;   twenty  foreign   ministers 
****■      resided  within  its  wails.     Lombards  and  Tenotians  brought  to 
it  the   mi-rcliandise   of  Italy  and   the    Indies,  and   carried   thence   the 
mamifaeturcit   of  England   and   Germany.     In    13(H,  when   Pliilip   the 
Handsome,  of  Burgtmdy,  visited  Bruges,  liis  wife  exclaimed,  on  seeing 
the  costnmes  of  the  people,  "  I  imagined  myself  alone  to  be  queen,  but 
I  see  here  hnndreris  of  persons  whose  attire  vies  with  my  own." 

Ypres,   now   reduced   to   l&.OOO,   had   200.000    inhabit^iiit^    in    the 

fourteenth  century,  and  4,0f)0  looms  wore  at  work  there.     Ghent  lias 

7|WM  ud   l'""l  1  moro  striking  history  even  than  BriLssels,  having  early 

obMt.     axflerted  its  independent  rights  against  the  Counts  of  Flanders 

fln<l  Dukes  of  Burgundy.    Whenever  these  princes  endeavoiu^d  to  levy  an 

unpopular  tax,  the  people  of  Ghent  sounded  an  alarm-bell,  Hew  to  arms, 

and  expelled  the  officials  sent  for  the  taxes.     Jacqnes  van  Artevelde,  the 

Tiw  Brww  Blower  of  Ghent  (129(.V1.145),  is  a  tyjiieal  figure  at  Ghent, 

<f  OhmL    wliieh  he  ruled  almost  de«[K)tiealIy  for  seven  years.     His  son, 

Philip  van  Artevelde,  carried  on  his  projects  for  some  years  with  great 

succe^,  but  at  Ia:iit  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  his  city  had   to  submit 

once  more  to  the  Count  of  Flanders.    Later  the  Ghenters  waged  war 

single-handed  against  Philip  le  Bon  of  Burgundy,  but  b'-ing  defeated, 

the  corporation  and  principul  citizens  had  to  march  out  at  the  gate  with 

halters  round  their  neck,  and  kiss  the  dust  at  the  feet  of  their  conqueror. 

Lii^e  may  be  regarded  as  tlie  capital  of  the  "Walloon  dis^triet.    It 

has  flourishing  manufactures  of  weapons,  guns,  and  locomotive  and  other 

MttnnftioiurM stojini  engines;  and  this  industry,  with  the  adjacent  coal- 

<»r"*«*-     mines,  seems  to  have  given  «  pecnliar  cast  to  the  people's 

eharocter.    They  are  certainly  active,  intelligent,  and  enteqirising ;  bat 

they  have  often  shown  a  fierce  and  implacable  spirit  when  excited  to 

T!i«  RimotM  hostility   against   rulers.     The   Jtishops  of  Liige,   who   were 

of  UftBo.    powerful    and   oppressive    temporal    rulers,    often    were    the 

objects  of  violnit  uprisings  of  the  populace ;  bnt  it  was  not  till  after  the 

French  Re%-o!iition  that  tJie  power  of  the  Bishops  was  iinally  destroyed. 

Antwerp  exhibits  fully  the  opposite  extremes  to  I^iege,  being  specially 
aFlemish(tbat  is,  ossentially  a  Dutch)  city.  It  has  undergone  remarkable 
vicissitudes,     "When  Bruges  was  declining,  Antwerp  l)ecBme  great,  and 
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rivalled  Venice.  ItK  gr«At  fairs  nttracUxl  merchants  &om  all  qnart^rs ; 
fttid  more  than  a  thousand  foreign  commercial  firms  were  vioiuita<i«« 
eatabliahed  there  in  Uie  sixteenth  century.  In  tJi©  latter  part '•'*"""'n>- 
of  that  oontnry,  however,  the  torrihlo  t>Tanni««  of  Spain  mined  Ant- 
werp ;  and  the  Dutch,  in  winning  their  independence,  contributed  to 
this,  for  they  stipuIateK)  that  no  sea-going  vessel  shoald  axcend  to  Antwerp. 
By  1790  the  population  had  dwindled  to  40,000.  In  1794  the  French 
took  it,  and  re-opened  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt ;  but  nft^-r  1814 
Antwerp  became  part  of  the  Netherlands  kingdom,  and  revived  by  Dutch 

trade.  Dnringtho 
Oinx-N  of  conflict 
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by  which  BeU 
c:inn)  was  freed, 
Antwerp  was 
ngain  mined,  the 
Dutch  having 
made  a  great 
^\\\\\t\  there.  It  is 
scarcely  twenty- 
five  years  since 
.\niwerp  took  a 
fresh  start;  hut 
the  city  }iR8  since 
;;rown  with  enor- 
mous rapidity, 
and  i»  now  the 
first  port  in 
Europe,  as  well 
as  one  of  the 
Htrongest  for- 
tresses. 

The  archi- 
tectnral  features 
of  Belgium    are 

most  intereRting,  not  only  because  of  the  great  Gothic  cathedra's  of 
Bra!««*is,  .Antwerp,  Ghent,  Malines,  etc.,  but  becanse  of  the  remarkable 
buildings  which  the  municipalities,  as  well  as  wealthy  commorcial  firms 
and  guildi  formerly  constructed.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  of  flmsse's  is  a 
sample.  The  helfrie*  an^  scarcely  less  important,  as  at  Bruges,  Toumai, 
and  Ghent,  having  Iwen  erected  for  the  purpose  of  nuuitering  the  citizens 
rapidly  in  case  of  an  enemy's  approach,  or  of  alarm  of  lire. 

The  art  of  Belgium  e*n  scarcely  bo  said  to  eqnal  that  of  Holland, 
altJioagh  tJie  name  of  Rubens  would  of  itself  place  any  achool  in  the  first 
rank.  After  him  Tcnii-ra  must  rank  next,  for  Van  Dyck  early  became 
|>ractically  an  Rnglish  painter. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

iri)f  ^loiss. 

IaIm  dweUen  of  SiriUerluid-  Eirly  artB  smd  aRrloultiurt— The  HolT«tll— BoRum  conquest— 
TautOD  Uinulon  Tli«  Fnnki  -WoUad  dtlM— Tho  Hou**  ot  UapaburE  -  Tti«  Swiu  ConfGder- 
allOD— B«ttl«  or  S«iiip;tcli  tutu  BWCMiuy  soldicn— tnilgpeiidcitOB  oC  SwiUwrlnnd— Tb« 
BelarmaUon  Hud  Cnlirln  -  Bttlv«tle  BwpuliUe— BIod«iii  r«d(<riil  conatltutlon— A  mixed  caUoii  - 
Divided  la  rcUKlou— SwluarUad  U*  playcTouad  ot  Europe -Paetoral  bablts  -Import&iit 
munftwtunK— Coniblnatlon  ot  tiidiutne«  wltb  Oirinlng— C«r«  tor  ScUooU— 8wU»  fpUdN, 
mltan,  ftod  scnajita  -vaUg*  eommiuilIUi—Boiiuuuda.  or  Ladls  Uncuiff* 


ALTHOUGH  SwitzcrUiid  Liu^ 
been  a  nation  a  shorter  time 
thftii  liny  WL'  hnvo  tlwUt  with 
except  Belgium,  we  know  somc- 
thiug  of  ita  inliabitaiits  in  the 
pre-liistorie  period.  Cuvt-d well- 
era  exinted,  sbowing  the  same 
chnrucler  as  io  France  and  Eng- 
land. It  lias  been  discovered 
tlint  ilie  margins  of  the  likes 
were  very  early  nserl  for  tlie 
constmction  of  dwellinf^  raitied 
ou  poles,  and  that  their  builders 
were  considerably  ftd^-anced  in  knowledge  and  civilisation.  The  remains 
lak^^wMm  "li'fi  ap  Iro™  'he  mud  around  and  under  these  villngns  show 
«rswitnriaiid.  ii,^^  (i^,  ^^rly  people  had  numerous  rlomestic  animals,  ate 
most  of  our  fruit«,  and  possessed  woven  cloth,  and  lines  and  nete  icHr 
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fisliing.    Thoy  could  make  i»tter3' ;  bnt  tlieir  impIenK^nbs  were  ]imit«fl 
to  stono,  twiie,  and  horn,  whicli  they  ftx<r<l  in  wooden  handles. 
They  evidoiitly  were  caltivators  of  the  doU  ;  and  from  the       aad 
pUtiU  Uiey  cultivated,  it  appears  pr«balile  that  ihoy  were  u»  MMralw* 
Aryan  race,  who  hiwl  brought  with  th<.-m  from  the  li^t  many  characteiv 
istio  productions.    The  use  of  these  pile-dwellings  oontinuod  on  into  the 
bronze  and  iron  ag(^^  and  th^^y  show  the  same  traitiution;^  as  in  other 
JovaUties.      Th«<w  ancient  remains  Iiave  Iwvu  found  in  lakes  Zoricti, 
Geneva,  Neuchatel,  and  others. 

The  *>arlie«t  iiihabitant<t  of  Switzerland  of  whom  an  historical  account 
remains,  aro  tho  Helvc-tii,  who  were  Celts,  and  who  joined  the  Cimbri  in 
their  attacks  on  the  Gaulit ;  and  the  Khtettans,  who  are  sup- 
po»ed  to  have  been  allied  to  the  Etruscans.    The  Romans  con-     '    *  ** 
queied  both;  and  their  land  became  tlie  province  Helvetia.    Bomnn  nilo 
brought  its  usual  consequence* — order,  roads,  and  trade;  and  Eomuwcoa- 
many  men  of  Latin  blood  and  speech  settled  among  and  intei^     *•"*•'■ 
married  with  the  natives.    In  the  fourth  and  fiflh  centttriei»,  however, 
the  north-*«8l<Tn  hordes  of  Teutons  and  others  swarmed  over     T«utoii 
Helvetia,  destro^dng  JKomao  rule.     The  Alemanni  occupied  the    i"»»*i«°- 
euatern  portion,  tho  Goths  the  southern,  and  the   Burgiuirlians  settled 
in  the  Jura,  round  Lake  Geneva,  and  in  the  lower  Valaia.     Later,  the 
Franks  oonqnered  the  whole  land,  and  introduced  the  feudal       rnxiia. 
system.    Afier  tho  death  of  Charlemagne,  Westurn  Switzer- 
land formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy ;  while  tSie  eastern  portion, 
known  as  Khsotiu,  was  united  to  Suabia.    Still  later,  Switzerland  broke 
up  into  a  number  of  petty  States,  wliich  retained  the  old  Teutonic  habit 
of  uniting   when   danger  threatened   them   from  outside.     When  the 
Hungarians  ravaged  Switzerland,  the  Emperor,  Henry  L  ('''^w,ii-ioiu««. 
Fowler),  built  walls  round  a  number  of  Swiss  cities,  which 
thutt  were   enabled   to  rise   to  power ;    and,  growing  stronger,  they  in 
many  cases  bought  or  won  their  emancipation  from  their  immediate 
feudal  chiofa. 

In  1273  Eudolf  of  Hapsburg,  who  liad  great  possessions  and  inftu- 
enoe  in  Schwytz  and  Aar,  became  Kmpemr  of  Germany;  but  his  son, 
Albert^wbosuoooedod  him,  alienated  the  Swii«t;  and  his  tyranny  noHoiuoot 
caused  the  formation  of  tlie  famous  Swiss  Confederation  in  1315.  ■»p»'"*'T- 
The  patriots,  Werner  StautTacher.  of  Schwytz ;  Walter  FuMt,  of  Uri ;  and 
Arnold  Mclchthal,  of  Unt<n'w»lden,  desorve  honour  in  every  -gf^g^t^ 
reccHxl  of  Swiss  history.      At  the  battle  of  Morgarten    tJiey  oori*^*r»- 
routed  the  Itnp<>rial  forces.     In  succeeding  years  one  canton 
alter  another  joined  tho  confederates;  and  by  i;^y3  eight  cantons  wore  in 
union,  including  Berne,  Lucerne,  and  Zurich.     In  1336  the  fumoai  battle 
of  Sowprtoh  aguiu  maintained  Swiss  liberty  ;  but  yet  a  good    satiuor 
deal  of  Switaw^rland  remained  under  Austrian  or  other  desiwtic    s««p»<*> 
power.     Finally,  in  14<>7,  the  lost  possessions  of  the  House  of  Hapsbui^  in 
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8«iCz«rlao4  were  aold  to  the  Swiw.    H^pAatAd  confiicta  Iiatl  made  th^ 

SwtM  remarkably  good  ixildipnt ;  uid  in  the  tiArrnth  and  hx- 

teenth  oentiiriM  Strut  mercenaries  were  engaged  by  many  a 

rvlcr  to  B^ht  tiis  battles  for  him.     In  14^,  af\«r  a  series  c4' 

def'^atA,  th«  Emperor  Miximilian  fully  acknowledged  the  independence 

■    of  SwiUurland ;  and  for  three  centnrteoi  no  further  atiempu 

«aM^    were  made  against  its  liberties    In  1513  the  nation  0CHu»rt4.«d 

of  thirt«en  cantons  and  varioae  dependencies. 

From  military  oontestJi  the  Swiw  toniod  to  roligicnu  odm  when 

tb«  Reformation  aro»e.    The  people  of  Zurich,  Schaflhaasea,  Berne,  Boslo, 

Tbastfanaft- ""''  '^  Orisons  wero_  ardent  IbUowt-rs  of  Calvin  and  Zwiiigli ; 

uoaua    while  those  of  Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  etc.,  remained 

"^"^     under  the  iuilucnce  of  Home.    Thus  arose  internal  disputes, 

pentecDtion)*,  and  civil  wara,  which  w«  cannot  enter  into.     In  1797-8  the 

BatvMie    Frtmch  K<'pul)licmH   were  able  to  impose  ibeir  will    on  the 

■•^'**"'   Swiss,   and   established   th«   Helvetic  B«public,   making   the 

cantons  mere  departments  instead  of  independent  StAtes.    The  French 

connection  canaed  Switzerland  great  muter^',  especially  as  the  country 

became  the  scene  of  war  between  France  and  her  enemies. 


peoples. 

Ai 


scene 

MMsieM-  From  18C6  to  iyi4  Switxerlaud,  however,  enjoyed  peace  and 
prospered.  In  18I>>,  a  new  federal  compact  wa«  dran'n  up ;  and 
twonty-lwo  cantons,  including  some  wltich  the  French  had  appropriated, 
joined  in  it.  In  1830  now  oonstitutious  established  a  condition  of  great 
c()unlity  and  fn-edom  throughout  Switzerland,  with  great  variety  of 
details  in  different  cautoni*. 

The   Swiss  are  a  yet  more   mixed  nation  than  the  surTx>unding 

Thi\v  nri!  a  mixture  of  inixttin^,  and  did  not  begin  to  be  a 

pi'Ople  until  the  adjacent  nations  had  very  largely  taken  form. 

In    18>»,  out  of  2,H«;,i02  prople,  2,00,702  gpoke  German, 

fiOB.OOT  French,  lGl,Jt23  ItAliair,  and  38,7(JG  the  South  French  or  Romance 

<iialect.     Thus  it  is  evident   that   the   (iermaii   is   tlie   preponderating 

element;  but  it  is  mostly  spoken  in  a  speciid  dialect,  known  aa  Swiss* 

Dtndtdtn  Oerman.    Again,  as  to  religion,  division  is  equallv  apparent, 

vavm.    for   1,067,107    were   Pi-otestants,  l,ltX),782   KoiUHti   Cutliolics. 

Struggles  for  independence  have  united  the  nation  ;  and  the  freedom  they 

won  long  sliono  oouxpictious  amid  surrounding  tyranny.    Fortunately  for 

the  preservation  of  their  independence,  they  are  tturronnded  by  thn'o 

peoples  iitider  half  a  doKcii  rulei-s  (Italy,  France,  Baden,  Wm-temberp, 

swiuatund  Bavaria,  Austria),  none  of  whom  would  willingly  see  any  other 

greun^of  '"   poeseasion  of  Switzerland  ;    while    the   peculiar   value   of 

^""t*-     Swit*erland  to  all  thews  nations,  as  a  playground  or  health 

resort,  makes  ull  incliiieil  to  regard  it  as  a  common  meeting-ground, 

which  shall  not  be  quanelled  about. 

It  is  the  holiday  aspect  of  Switzerland  that  excites  most  interest — 
Switzerland  rather  than  the  Swiss.     Yet  there  is  much  that  is  attractive 
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manufactored.  t»  say  nothing  of  Swi!« 
condeiiaec]  milk.    In  the  warmer  val- 
leys tlie    vino  is  largely  cultivated. 
The  abundance  of  wator  power  hoit  dt>- 
veloiwd  coiisirlBrabl©  manu-  i„,poj,„t 
i'ucturfs,  (specially  of  silk    Buafiw- 
and  cotton  ;  the  former  in 
St.  Oall  aiul  B«s)e,  th«  Inttftr  chiefly  in 
Zurich.     Swiss  watches  and  jewellery 
are  known  the  world  over.     Pi-obably 
the  rise  of  the  iiiduntry  was  favoured 
by  the  isolation  and  necessary  con- 
fini-meiit  to  home  in  the  long  winters. 
Pill-boxes,    wooden     pipes,  oomblBftUoa 
spectacles,   are  among    Ihe**"^^"^ 
tlourishiiig  mantifactures  of   (irminc. 
Switzerland.     Very  much  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  is  duo  to  the 
combination  in  each  family  of  one  or 
moro  small  t«chnical  indu.sirii<'S  with 
farming.      This   success   wider   un- 
promising condition!*  is  a  strong  tes- 
timony to  the  value  of  the  religion  and  education  to  which  thu  Swiss 
havo  long  attached  great  import* 
The    school 
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unce.  Ttio  scnool  is 
to  the  Swiss  the  most 
important  local  institution.  Every 
car*  i«  bestowed  on  its  periV^ction, 
and  on  securing  the  diligent  at^ 
tendance  of  the  children  ;  and  it 
is  freo  to  all.  As  a  consequence, 
pauperism  is  almost  unknown  in 
Switxwland.  The  Universities  of 
Basle,  Berne,  Geneva,  and  Zurich 
have  a  fame  extending  far  beyond 
the  country. 

Of  course  the  well-to-do  con- 
dition of  the  countJ^  uow-a-daya 
is  largely  owing  to  the  ctow<19  of 
foreigners  who  vi.sit  it  I'or  recrea- 
tion.   These  supply  the  gilding 

SirtMcnldM  ***  ''**  ''**  "*^  many  an 
waiMrt.   '  industrious  worker,  as 

**"*"    well  a.1  to  many  a  drone 

who  does  not    cam  or  deserve 


ruijiKtv  or  isiiK«M.tn. 
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inch.     But  miiny  Swifts, — now  tLftt  the  profesiuon  of  hired  »oldier  is 
no  lougvr  at  a  premiuin,-~becoino  tbe  liirtMl  waiters  and  servftnts  of 
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foreign«rs,  returning  homo  ngain  in  many  cases  with  their  »!toro  of  gaim, 
to  settle  in  their  native  valley. 

The  old  Tflutoiiic  system  of  \-i])age  communities  snmves  in  Swit^^r- 
Iftnd  in  a  mo»t  simpio  fonn.  tliongh  the  CAUton  and  the  ropiihlic  uru 
superad<led.    Kvery  Sn-itzer  in  »uppoti«d  to  lie  a  member  of  vubkc*  oon- 

jmo  oommunc,  ami  in  many  parts  still  he  never  think.i  of    ""•»'»'••■ 
fquitting  it;  and  intcr-mnrriage,  leading  to  dcgonemcy  and  extinction, 
haa  been  the  rule  till  recently. 

S«v*ral   distriits   in    Kiwt^m   and    fioath-eatfcom   Switserland — the 
FiMnrthem  Grisons,  the  Engadin^^i,  etc.— alill  preserve  languagM  variously 
known  as  Roman»ch  or  La<lin  (i.e.,  Latin).    The  people  are  jonuuuoii 
probably  de«c«ndant»  of  the  old  Rhmtians,  mingled  with  their    w  i-^m 
Roman  conquerors.     But  these  languages,  diistinct  and  interest- 
ing 08  they  are,  are  stoodily  getting  supplanted  by  Uerman  and  Italian, 
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SCANDINAVIA  U  an  old  name, 
first  occurriiijj  iu  tliw  ftdtr 
Fliuy's  writings.  He  ^e  mud  of 
K'liGvud  it  ty  be  a  OwBoMito 
great  laland.  It  nifjint  tlio 
island  of  the  Scands,  a  tribe 
settled  in  the  south  of  the  pen- 
iiisulii. 

In  this  country  we  coiiu*  ujion 
A  raff  of  iioii-Aryans,  beloug- 
ing  tu  the  Mongoloid  tju  Lappa 
group  of  peoples,  ""'•'"'^ 
nuuicly  th»  Lapps  u.iid  Finns. 
But  they  occupy  chiefly  the  northora  tracts  and  must  be  dtialt  with 
spparatoly.  Kven  before  the  duu'n  of  history  Aryuiis  of  Teutonic  raco 
liud  suttled  iu  the  peninsula,  uud  gradually  ovcnpread  it,  extending 
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from  the   co««t8   of  S»-«c1vd,  round   the  IuUm,  and   then   to  the  coasts 
and    valleys    ot"     Norway.      Although    the    Romans    never    t^xaoii 
roochiHl  Scnndiunviii,  tlteir  influpno«  did,  for  many  Bomitu  MUiadMnt. 
ix>va&  of  the  second  ot-ntury  have  been  found  in  Sweden,     Romu 
Amber  was  carried  to  Home  Irom  Scaudinnvin,  and  Inter,  both    '^''""* 
timber  and  furs  reached  Oonstaiitiiioplu ;  and  the  Byzantine  coins  paid 
lor  them  have  been  found  in  fJotland  and  Oland. 

Ther«  is  renuirkuljiv  interiuit  in  the  iuMrnptionB  known  a»  ''runic," 
which  date  from  about  800  to  &00  a.d.,  and  which  were  inscribed  on 
jewels,  weapons,  implements,  and  even  atones.  The  longest  of  itaaic 
(hoM  conl«iiw  only  sixteen  wonls ;  but  tho  runic  inscriptions  inwrtpBona, 
have  a  special  value  aa  being  the  oldest  actual  records  of  any  Teutonic 
tuuf^iw.  It  is  inotft  neitrly  related  to  tho  old  Qothic.  Thcro  are  later 
runic  inscriptions,  in  which  the  characters  are  similar  to  those  employed 
in  the  earlier  manu»<cripts. 

It  is  not  till  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  that  tho  Scandiunvion 
vikings  bej^an  to  be  famous  in  European  history'.    They  issued  from  tha 
south  of  Scandinavia,  in  their  long  rowing  boat's  uiid  swarmed       _^ 
on  al!  accessible  coasts,  even  reaching  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece,  scandiaKTiu 
At  first  they  only  plundered  and  carried  oil'  spoil;  later,  they  *^ 

liegan  to  soitJo  where  they  found  plenty.    They  made  settlements,  not 
only  in  Kiiglond,  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlauds,  Hebrides,  Isle  of  Man, 
Ireland,  and  tlio  north  of  Franco;  but  they  also  established  ^p^^—^^ 
themselves  as  far  within  what  we  know  as  Russia,  as  Novgorod   pr««»t«iT 
and  Kief.     In  fact,  it  is  probably  iix>m  thejte  wanderers  that  •"'•" 
the  name  of  BaHsia  is  derived.    They  wore  "  rothsmen  "  or  rowei-s,  Scaii- 
dinax-iau   vikings.      Even   Constantinople   was   twice   attacked   by  the 
Northmen  with  their  terrible  battlo-axM,  and  later  they  were  induced  to 
enter  the  B^'xantine  emperor's  service  as  an  imperial  b(xly>guard. 

Tho  old  view  uf  the  vikings  as  torriblo  barbarians,  with  no  good 
qaalides,  is  of   couree   natural  enough,   when  we  consider   how  sort-Iy 
people  had  suffei-ed  from  them.    They  in  fact  were  clansmen,  desperately 
attached  to  their  clan  and  their 
chief,  ever  seeking  to  revenge 
a  brother's  or  a  trivnd's  death, 
and  choosing  a  violent  death. 
It   was  part  ot  a   man's  edu- 
catkm  to  be  a  pirate ;  but  as 
time   went   on,    the 
men  who  hud  itnth-   aiavuang-i 
oiendydistinguishe.!    •^•«»«°»- 
themselves  in  that  line  of  life, 
and  brought  home  plenty  of 
booty,  wonid  settle  down  peace-    I 
folly  at  home.  There  was  much 
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domestic  lifo  and  agriculture  too  in  tli«  time  of  the  inkiiigs,  or 
would  have  beeu  no  population  from  which  they  could  be  supplied.  Tlie 
religiouii  beliefs  andpractic«»of  Che  Norsemen  we  cannot  heredi]at«  upon. 
They  worshippud  natural  powers  peraoniltcd  ftud  lieroeat  deiiied,  c^pecinJIy 
Odin,  the  god  of  war. 

Old  Scandinavian  society  wa.'«  broadly  divided  into  two  divisions, 

the  eorb  or  chiefs,  and  the  churls  or  men.     Later  a  kiiig  was  clt'cti.*d, 

Bori«,dniru,«*'p«<'i»'ly  ***''  war;  and  each  kingdom  had  its  own  assembly, 

kndktiici.  it^  "thing"  or  "moot,"  to  make  laws  and  transact  other 

bnainei».     There  was  also  a  class  of  thralls  or  slaves,  with  no  rights, 

(iraditally  the  smaller  kingdom;)  wi-ro  unitt^l  into  the  kingdoms  of 

Nor«*ay,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  Christianity  was  introduced  a«  late  a*  tho 

Utd  iniTO-  ''^"^''  ^"'^  eleventh  centuries.    Thus  Scandinavia  affords  ua  one 

dncttan  of  of  the  latest  instances  of  the  porsistenct^  uf  hcathciidom  among 

*       '''■  jVryau  peoples.     As  late  as  the  eleventh  century  strong  efforts 

were  made  to  restore  the  old  religious 
customs;  hut  they  failed,  and  then 
began  the  northern  crusades,  which 
savagely  tried  to  force  Chi-iittianity 
on  the  Finns  and  Esihonians  round 
the  Baltic,  who  still  kept-  np  pi- 
ratical babit«.  Ai^ir  a  long  period 
of  division  and  internal  troubles, 
Norway  and  Swt-den  were  united 
under  one  king,  Magnus,  in  IDl'J. 
During  the  pi-ecefUng  period  tho 
relations  l)etweeu  Norway  and  Den-i 
mark  and  England  had  been  fro-' 
ijuent  and  important.  In  lBi>7  the 
crowns  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
scftadiimvuo Norway  were  united  in  the  person  of  Eric;  and  Norway  re- 
"'"»*''''■  mained  with  Denmai-k  till  the  present  century,  not  being 
reunited  tn  Swuden  till  I»14. 

Meanwhile,  Sweden  had  been  from  the  first  restive  nnder  the  union  ; 

and  long  struggles  emiued  between  the  Sweiles  and  their  Danish  rulers. 

swBden  tr»td  "^^  last  the  liberation  of  Sweden  was  accomplished  by  Gu»ta( 

byoutumu  Kriksson.  better  known  as  Gusta\'ua  Vasa,  who,  after  driving 

out  the  Danes  by  a  series  of  heroio  stniggkii,  was  crowned 

king  in  152B.     He  also  adopted  the  Lutheran  duetriues  of  religion,  and 

introduced   them  into  Sweden ;    the  Ilomish  bishops  being  deprived  of 

their  i>ower  in  1627.    After  hi.-*  d<'ath,  in  lotXJ,  tho  country  was  continu- 

onauniB   ally  engaged  bi  internal  conflicts  or  with  Denmtu'k.    Gustavus 

Adoipbui.   Adolphus,  who  became  king  in  l(il  1,  wa.*  the  other  great  king 

of  Swctlon.     He  first  defeated  Russia,  and  con(|uered   all    thuir   Dalttc 

possessions,  and  made  further  large  conquests  from  Poland  and  Germany. 
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But  Kt  last  Wallensb^iii  c-ncoiuitorud  liim  at  Liiuon.  in  1032,  luid.  aI- 

tlioiigli  tlie  Swedes  won,  tlieir  king  was  kiUetl.     During  his  daughter 

Bauicor   Cliri«tinii'»  infancy,  the  caiisie  of  Swerlen  prospered  in  Kurope, 

Lutita.     and  s<>cui'ed  libi?rty  of"  cousoience  for  Protestanta ;  and  Sweden 

ffn^^      he!<l  the  mouths  of  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  as  well  aa  West 

cmtauiu.  piiuieraniH.    Aftor  an  intorvoning  period  of  disspiisions  and 

decay,  Swodun  was  once  more  restored  to  an  important  place  in  Europe 

Ijy  tlie  warlike  genius  of  Charles  XII.     He  however  wasted  his 

energies  in  foreign  enterprises,  in  Poland,  Russia,  and  Turkey, 

<iefeating  the  Russians  at  Narva  in  1700,  but  sustaining,  among  others, 

cmmiMU   the  disastrous  defeat  of   Pultowa,  in  17iH),     When  comi>elIe(i 

by  ftuMiA.  t^  return  home  to  defend  his  countrj-  against  the  Russians  and 

Danes,  lie  was  at  last  killed  in  storming 
a  Norwegian  town,  in  1718.  Hin  death 
was  followed  by  interaal  dissensions  in 
Sweden,  and  eonlinuni  oouq»e.<«ti<  on  thd 
east  of  the  Baltic  \fv  the  Russians. 

In  the  wars  of  the  French  Eevo- 

Intion,  Sweden  attempted  to  he  neutral, 

but  was  forced   by  England  to  take  a 

part  against  France,  which  led  to  fnr- 

ther  )oMe!«,  and  finally  to  the  Thtfrvnch 

^i:^wi|Mi||H,    ^  acceptance  of  Marshal  tJenia-    "J^^'y- 

^'^  J^H||T1I  AidUU         dutte  as  t-rown  prince  and  then  king  ot 

^■^^H  lUllilH^^^B         Sweden.     Forced  again   to  net  against 

France,  Sweden  thereby  gained  back 
Norway  from  Denmark  in  1811. 

Norway  had  always  cherished  moi-o 
republican  idea^  than  Sweden,  and  was 
successful  in  asserting  ita  position  a«  a 
separate  and  not  an  annexed  kingdom. 
The  Norwegians  abolished  dmi 
titles  rif  nobility,  restricted  "of**"- 
gn^itly  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown, 
and  insi«t«d  succesafully  on  the  appointment  of  Norw«^ans,  and  not 
Et«formt  III  Swedes,  to  Norwegian  offices.  These  struggh's  were  not  with- 
Bvcdtn.  om  a  reflex  induence  on  Sweden,  in  which  many  reforms 
were  supported  by  enlightened  kings,  who  in  nnmerous  ways  have  pro- 
moted the  prosperity  of  the  two  countries,  and  kept  them  out  of  many 
inngera  of  foreign  complications. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  marked  differences  between  the  Scandinavians 

of  the  pft«t  and  of  the  present  is  the  long-continued  drain  of  the  hardiest 

j^^^_      spirits,  who  either  settled  or  died  in  fureign  innds.     Tims 

oonuam     Nortlimen    supplied    (heir    l««t   blood   to  Normandy,   Great 

*""***        Britain,  and  the  Mediterranean  shores ;  and  the  countjy  is  the 
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poorer  to-day  for  their  loss.  Yet  thoy  possow  at  tho  proscnt  diiy  mwiy 
excellent  qHaUtit>«,  a]rhoitje:li  they  Iiftve  by  no  means  the  leaniug  to  mili- 
tary fnine  and  diKcipliiioof  t.hoir  Gi'^miflii  relatives.  Emigration  continues 
to  prevent  gi-pat  increase  of  their  nnmbers. 

The  fair,  tall,  tiaxen-Iiiurefi  type  of  Scandinavian  is  still  predominant 
in  nomWrs ;  but  there  is  not  wantinf;  cousidorablo  jntermixttiro  ^^ 

of  a  tiarkcT  t atx".  inrlicat  ing  the  prpspnoe  of  Lapp  or  Finn  bloofl.  nixad  wlOi 
The   ScMiiiliiiavians,  as  a  rule,  are  uut  merely  patriotic  but 
overwflcningly 
egotistic  about 
their  country, 
and  unduly 

,  censorious     of 

'Other  coun- 
tries.      Tho 

i24orwegian6 
even  think 
Chrietiania 

to  any    flau»ai. 
,    ''    navUuw. 

Other 

rapilsl ;  while 
the  Swedes,  it 
must  be  al- 
lowed, have 
more  reason 
for  thinking 
highly  of 
Stockholm. 

The  Nor- 
«r4>g{an!i  are  of 
'an  abundantly 
hospitable  na- 
ture. In  the 
rural  districbt 
there  is  an 
amount  of 
gentlemanly 
frsling.    even 

among  the  peasants,  which  puts  onr  ogrittultural  native*  into  Roipiuutr, 
tbe  shade.    Their  hospitality  is  eqnally  marked,  whether  it  be  ''?^'^?" 
ahown  to  strangers  or  to  n<-ighbonn<.     This  indicates  also  what     piatrof 
i«  the  case,  that  the  home  afiections  are  most  carefully  culti-  """^^c*"* 
vat«d.    Piety  is  simple  and  nnaflV>ct«4l,  antl  as  a  coniie(j[nence  there  ia  a 
comparatively  great  absence  of  crime  in  Norway. 
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Another  cliftractflrisUo  of  the  Norwegian  peasant  and  farmer,  is  the 
facility  with  which  he  can  ttini  to  all  kiods  of  avocaliona.  "When  on© 
Vuiaty  ot  want-t  to  build  a  hoiDio,  or  mako  auy  adilitioii  to  hi»  furm,  he 
oooupauon.  g^os  to  the  forest  and  cuts  the  trees,  and  is  his  own  carpenter. 
H4>  may  aUio  be  a  tanner,  hartioiiii-maker,  hlacksmith,  »ho<^m)iker,  mid 
milK>r ;  itlonf;  the  con«t,  he  I'un  biiild  boats  and  shlp«,  oud  is  an  export 
iishermau.  As  a  hunter  in  the  mountains,  he  pursues  the  bear,  the  wild 
reindeer,  or  the  ptarmigan." 

Norway  is  dfoidi'dly  the  more  democratic  of  the  two  hnked  king- 
doms.  All  titles  of  nobility  have  been  aboliithed  there ;  but  they  are  still  re- 
HorwAr    tained  in  Sweden,  where  the  nobihty  form  a  very  vonsidorablo 
dBmooAUa  portion  of  the  population,  as  the  titles  descend  to  all  children ; 
but  their  monetary'  jKisition  in  by  no  means  always  on  a  par  with  tlieir 
swAden     noble  title.    The  peasantry,  and  even  the  farming  class,  retain 
uino<nUa  vppy  largely  a  feelijig  of  inferiority  in  position  to  the  aristocracy ; 
and  the  Iwiundaries  between  the  classes  are  rather  sliiirply  drawn.     The 
poorer  chiesos  of  Sweden  are  in  a  veri,-  low  state ;  and  tliis  tot  is  shared 
infnrior     perhaps   rather  unfairly  among  the  sexejt,  for   a   very  heavy 
''SwSaSh     "'"oimt  of  hard  laWmr  is  laid  upon  the  women.     In  Stockholm 
woman,     they  are  employed  ns  bricklayers'  lalwurers,  and  shoulder  the 
hod  in  a  manner  wliieh  ought  to  shamo  the  Swedish  men.    Tliey  are  even 
occupied  as  street  sweepers,  in  loading  and  dragging  carts,  in  rowing  boats, 
and  in  many  other  occupations  of  a  rough  and  menial  kind.    Yet  the 
Swedes  plume  therosolves  on  being  a  highly  ]io!ite  nation — the  French  of 
the  North,  in  fact.     Bnt  it  is  a  fact,  that  with  the  French  dynasty  a  good 
deal  of  French  frivolity,  fashion,  and  even  vice  came  in. 

But  unfortunately  a  very  serious  national  vice  is  of  homo  growth, 
and  datejt  from  the  old  viking  timeit.  Strong  <lrink  ia  too  largely  indulged 
in  iu  Scandinavia.  Norway  has  made  valiant  etlbrts  of  late 
'  years  to  stem  the  evil,  and  has  hit  upon  what  is  known  as  the 
Gothenburg  system,  whereby  the  municipality  alone  is  entitled  to  sell 
intoxicating  drinks,  and  places  strict  limits  on  the  trniRc.  But  in 
Sweden  the  amount  of  drinking  is  great,  though  without  apparently  so 
much  dninkenness  as  in  England.  Tet  on  a  Sunday,  in  the  suburba  o* 
Stockholm,  frightl'ul  scones  may  be  witnessed.  Riotous  drinkers  crowd 
the  atfi)t  and  the  roads,  and  night  is  made  hideous  with  their  howUng. 
In  thU  respect  the  Swedes  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

"  The  Swed<*s  are  not  A  very  serious,  or  apparently  a  very  religious 
nation,"  says  a  well-known  writer.  "  They  claim  the  reputation  of  being 
more  civilised  and  refined,  considerably  in  advance  of  the  Norwegians : 
bnt  if  they  gain  in  one  way,  they  certainly  lose  in  another.  Both  men 
and  women  often  become  abnormally  stout,  and  their  manner  of  Uving 
Bluinw  rather  encourages  such  a  restUt.  Before  the  chief  meals  of 
•*'"*  the  day  is  a  sort  of  digestive  pi'<)logne,  called  tmCrgagbord. 
Knife  or  fork  in  one  iiaud,  a  large  piece  of  bread,  or  thin  tiat  biscuit  in 
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th«  other,  they  cumulate  round  s  table  groaning  wlUi  small  dainties. 
A  fui-k  \x  pluiigod  into  the  anchovy  jar,  a  snull  fish  is  oaptured,  approved, 
dt^KMed  of,  and  a  second  tiuocoeda  it.  This  is  followed  by  other  dainties. 
A  wineglass  or  two  of  the  neat  spirit  of  the  country,  nau-^eoiia  aud 
uiiwholcsODio,  briug8  this  preliminary  repast  to  a  coiicliiston.  Seals  are 
then  taken  at  the  general  table,  aud  the  heavier  meal  commences." 


tlVXIDMI    rVK-.\  '.    ll.-\'^. 


The  mining  indiistrifii  of  Norway  and  Sweden  are  of  great  im- 
portance, and  f^ive  a  decided  tone  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  mining 
distpicta.  Swt-dish  in>n  and  ateel  are  famous  throughout  the  hum*  ud 
wfM-ltl.  having  be«n  carefully  sm-dtod  by  charcoal  tires.  If  ">">»«"»«"«. 
the  forests  near  iha  iron  works  should  become  exhausted,  aa  ia  feared,  it 
ni.  L 
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■voold  be  a  great  disaster  for  the  country.  The  Swedisli  min«a  are 
chiefly  in  Dalctcarlia ;  those  of  Norway  in  the  South,  principally  in 
Tlinleinurk.  TItA  celehraied  copper  mines  of  Falun  have  been  workeil 
for  lit  l('ii.ft  six  ct^-nturit.'».  llabcht-s  moitt  by  no  means  be  omitted  among 
the  important  manufactures  of  Scandinavia.  At  Junkiiping  more  than 
a  thousand  hands  are  employed  in  this  indutatry.  The  flsheries  of 
Norwny  are  rvmarknble  in  many  ways,  especially  those  of  ood  and 
herring.  The  Lofodcn  islands  cod  fisheries,  from  Februarj'  pj-fc_4^ 
till  May,  are  extensive  enough  to  temporarily  people  districts 

.  otherwiso  barren.    In  ISHl  there  were  20,^0  men  in  6,153  boat*  engaged 

I  in  thifl  fishery. 

In  edocation  both  Norway  and  Sweden  have  long  taken  an  advauoed 
position.   Probably  the  spread  of  intellectual  cultur*'  nniong  comparatively 
j»oor  persons  and  in  remote  districts  can  only  be  paralleled  in 
Germany.    The  University  of  Upsala  has  a  notable  record  of  ^"'^'"^ 
tbnr  centuriw.    In  the  la^t  century  a  Swede,  Linnattis,  ren-    ..^ 
dered  immortal  serx-ice  to  science ;  and  the  scientific  fame  of 

:  f^candinnvia  has  been  kept  up  by  the  eminent  labours  of  Bvrzvliiu  the 
chemist,  Fries  and  Agardh  the  botanist-f,  Sveu  Xilitson  the  anti<]uarj', 
and  Sars  the  zoologist.     One  SwwUsh  novelist,  Frederika  Bremer,  has 

I  achieved  a  European  reputation ;  while  Swedenborg,  the  tv«dtob 
mystic  and  visionary  religious  teacher,  has  extended  hia  "'«»'''»■ 
influence  widely  beyond  the  European  continent.  Tegner  is  Sweden's 
greatest  pooi,  known  most  by  his  romantic  "Fritbiofs  Saga,"  and  hLi 
"Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"'  translated  by  IjongfoLlow.  Ling, 
another  Swedish  |>oet  of  maik,  is  better  knowu  as  the  father  of 
Swedish  gir'mnastics. 

A  ibstincUve  Norwegian  literature  has  arisen  ^noe  the  sepamtion 
from  Denmark.    It  had  been  foreshadowed  by  the  notable  poet  and  comic 
dramiatist  H^iUk-TK.  wIio  h<nvfvcr  lived  niiwt  of  his  life  in  Korw«tri«ii 
Copenhagen  ;  and  is  now  worthily  rvpn^senli-d  by  the  novelists  utwttur*. 
and  poets.  BjiimHrjeme  BJiirnson,  and  Ibsen,  who  have  won  fame  for 
lieyond  the  bonudnries  of  their  native  counUy. 
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CHAPTEE  XrV. 
Chr  BaiKd  aiiti  fircIaiiDrid. 

I>uil>h  relfttloat  Tltb  Oenmuu-IUfUu-bieapfOt  tuty  D&nM— Oothlc  BelU.eii]«nU-TTlbMDnlt«d 
— Iwcyn  taA  Okoiim-  onrl*tULtilty  ailopUul  lata— Paul sh  totli  in  Bftltlc— Scandliurlui 
nBlon  nil  ins — OaiMtU  bitwcsD  SwaiIsq  uitl  Deamnrlt— BrtUsblntcrfemioB  Serenuico  from 
Horwjir-  Lm*  of  RctilMWle  and  Holawla-  PHyrtcU  ohanuitera  of  Diuiea  -Fumla«.  lb*  lUpl* 
indiutry— Ooicty  uid  cfcoUnn  Spint-driukloj;  and  milcld*— InSutiice  ef  Mijitoaracr  Ednoc- 
tlouandUtantur*— Andtnaa— TIiorwaldMD  TbelcalaiiderB— Ultima Tbule -Earl)' dlioOTUy 
by  ScandlnarUaa  Tbe  old  ConunoixrMlth— Xorvtgian  and  Danish  dooilnlou  PreipcrlQr 
dimliililiod  alUrr  onatutloa  DMoDpUOD  of  lMUiid«r«-P«GUlliu-  ^rade  of  cItUImuob— 
CalamltlM  erl  :<»l»Bd-TUe  tagMaadEddii— HomoodueaUoB-RojltjavixColI^go-lndwlrtM. 


HE  Danes  are  intimntftly  eoniu^ctwl  ia  history 
and  raco  with  the  wstof  the  ScandinaTians ; 
but,  owing   to  tlieir  being  a(ljac4>nt    to  tho 
Gernmiis   proper,    mid    being   long     Duuaii 
united  midor  the  same  nUer  with    "^j^J" 
Gcnnnn  provinces,  tliey  show  cou-    <>«nn"na. 
!*idi>ralilc  ro-ieiulilftijcost  to  thi>  North  Germans. 
The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Denmark  that  we 
knowoChavH  left  vast  i^fnse-heajw  ^^ 
of  shi'lls,  uud  boufS  of  tisbt;»,  birds,      oCMLrty 
and  other  animalo,  close  to  the  sea- 
shore.   The  bones  Indicate  the  hunter,  fowler,  and  fisherman,  rather  than 
the  fai-mer.     It  appears  tlmt  they    belong  to  tho  Ni-nlitbic  or  jtoli'tlK^d 
stono  period.     The  sucoodding  bronze  ag<^  as  in  Scandiuuvia  generally, 
l>cr«iBt«d  quite  up  to  the  Christian  era.     'I'he  implements  and  ornaments 
which  remain  from  that   time  arc  of  cxc«llent  workmanship  and  con- 
siderabld  beauty  and  variety. 

Ooihs  no  doubt  early  settled  in  Jntland  ;  and  the  large  island  of 

Qotu«      Gotland  in  the  Baltic  was  nnmud  from  tlidm.     In  wirly  tini«s 

■•**'"'■"*  the  people  wei-ft  dividod,  lik«  the  n-st  of  tho  Teutons,  into  small 

tribes,  which  gruduully  bocame  united  under  kings.    Later,  one  strong 


ikiDgdom  of  Dcninurk  ww  formed,  and  bocAme  a  formidable  rival  to  Uiat 
of  England,  which  it  conquered  and  ruled  for  a  time.    The     y,_^ 
names  of  Sw«yn  aud  Cnnuw  recall  to  via  the  day:*  wlien     naiMC 
I>4'nmark  gave  kings  to  Kngland ;  in  tb«so  laitt  days  she  has  Sweyn  tnd 
given  na  a.  priiio«sa  of  gentler  mould  and  nobler  de«d  than  they.     ''"'"'* 

FeudaltHm  was  introduced  into  I>enmark  after  the  introduction  of 
Cliristianity,  which  was  slow  ajid  late  iu  gaining  predominance,  dautumty 
In  tile  thirtvvntb  centnrj'  Denmark  controlled  a  large  part  oi  »'>*P»*"i  '*'•■ 
Korth  Germany.    The  gruwing  importance  of  commercial  towns  in  and 
near  the  Baltic,  templed  Denmark  to  claim  tolls  fi-om  their  d»iiuii  lou* 
merchandise ;  and  again  and  again  Denmark  met  with  stern    *"  b«iu«. 
opposition  ficm  the  Hanse  towns.      In  13il7  the  three  Scandinavian 
kingdoms  became  one,  as  we  have  already  narrated.    The  ,„^„„,^„ 
union  lasted  till  1523,  when  Sweilen  broke  away.    At  this  naiMtm 
period  piratical  habttJi  Htill  persisted  in  Denmark,  and  WTecking 
Wft-t  fre<jtiont. 

The  Itetbrmadon  made  early  and  ra^d  progretsa  in  Denmark.    The 
seventeenth    century    witnessed    Irecjuent    contesta   between    coetwM 
Sweden  and  Denmark,   with  a  result,  of  considerable  Ioks  to  j^J^j 
the   latter.     The   most  important  events  in  which  Denmark    owtmwit. 
wta  connected  with  this  conntrj-  wer$  when  Parker  aii<i  Nel.son  bombarded 
Copenhagen,  in  1801 ;  and  when,  in  1807,  the  Danish  fleet  was     sntuD 
seiied  by  a  British  expedition.     It  was  the  action  taken  by  thuiot'rterwiofc 
Danes  against  firitish  interests  thnt  led  to  tho  severance  of  Norway  irom 
Denmark  in  J814.    Denmark,  thus  shorn  of  power,  could  play  satwuim 
but  a  small  part  in  politics  thenceforth  ;  but  since  that  period "**" "**"''■ 
she  hoM  had  to  submit  to  still  further  losses,  in  the  shape  of  Schleswig  and 
Uolstein,  which,  racially  belonging  to  Germany,  had,  it  must  be     ^^^  - 
twnfeMed,  been  neglected  and  illtreated  by  the  Danish  kings.   stuiMwlc 
The  courage  with  which  the  Danes  fought  against  the  arbitrary" 
severance   by  Prussia  and   Austria  in  1864  vrill  long   be   remembered. 
Pn):s^ia,  with  characteristic  tenacity,  has  contrived  to  keep  for  herself 
what  she  then  co-operated  with  others  in  abstracting.    But  Denmark, 
thus  reduced,  has  prox|)ered. 

The  Danes  have  the  characteristic  Teutonic  fair  hair  aud  blue  eyes, 
are  of  medinm  stature,  and  are  distinctly  akin  to  the  taller    p„-_u»] 
people  of  Norway  and  Sweden.     But  their  characteristics  are  nlwnecan 
greatly  influenced  by  the  fact  that  their  one  staple  occupation 
is  farming,  which  previ-nt-s  the  <Ievelopment  of  great  varieties  among 
them,   and    tends   to  favour    stability   and    indepi?udence  of    y^p,,^ 
choraoter,    Wlieiher  it  is  due  to  the  liveliness  associated  with  ui*  rtipj* 
.  old  piruticul  habita  or  not,  the  Dane  is  not  like  the  German  in 
'solidity  and  stolidity,  but  display's  a  charming  gaiety  of  dispotiition,  iind 
a  tendency  to  French  habits  and  fashions.    It  is  true  that  the  ottatrwid 
Done  shores  to  a  cousideruhle  extent  the  egotism  of  the  Scan-    •**»»«» 
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diii»\-)aii.').      But  it  nnist  be  related   that  3pirit^(lrinking  han  of  late 
incroA^ed  euomiouBly  in  the  country,  dtt^ndt-d  with  it  v<?ry 
drinicLnt;  udtarge  development  of  suicidal  tendency.    In  a  great  number  of 
«aioia*.     c^iniiipg  it  \^  4i,p  ciistom  to  drmk  spirit  with  everj-  meal. 


■llNtMI    WCMtK, 


Notwithstanding  the  stroug  efforts  that  have  been  made  in  modem 
tiinw  to  establish  a  democratic  government  in  Denmark,  the  aristocracy 


still  retain  great  social  infiuence  and  consideration.  Titlea  deaoend 
to  all  cliildron,  ami  eii!<ur»  n  position  nbove  tliu  ivpaltKir-^t  iniiunMof 
oitizon.  Th©  agriculturul  population  are  remarkably  contented.  *rt«»«a»oy. 
Knd  have  good  reason  to  be  ao;  for  tbey  either  bold  small  freehold 
estates  or  hold  tJieir  land  on  lensott  for  two  Itvii^.  All  tho  members  of  tbe 
family  usually  work  on  their  holding,  and  seldom  seek  to  change  their 
station. 

In  no  rcsp<!Ot  is  Denmark  more  adv-anced  tlian  in  education  and 
learning.     The  schooki  are  remarkably  good,  being  under  the  control  of 
the  cfllebrttod  University  of  Copoiihngfu.  Leaniiiig  itt  lionnured,   j^„^jj(^ 
and  men  of  lottors  and  science,  and  artists.  oi\joy  uu  vuviublo       and 
position.      Among  great  writers  of  comedy,  Denmark  can  *"'* 

boast  Eolberg ;  among  poets,  Ovhleuschliiger.    Andersen,  the  unsurpassed 
modem  fabulist,  was  a  Bane ;  so  too  were  Rask  and  Mad\-ig 
the  philologists,  Oersted  the  electrical  inventor,  and  Wontaae 
the  antiqtiary.     In  sculpture.  Deiiinnrk  is  niincd  to  the  topmost  height 
by  Thorwaldsen  ;  the  museum  containing  liis  works  at  Coiwn-        ,aiiUM. 
bagen  is  snch  a  record  as  no  other  modem  sculptor  has  lefi 
behind  him.     In  n-ciMit  yt^'ars  a  Danish  musician,  Niels  Oade,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  hearing  for  his  works  all  over  Europe. 


THE  ICELANDERS. 


Iceland,  which  lays  very  strong  claim  to  being  the  real  Ultima 
Thuie  of  the  ancients,  is  still  a  dependency  of  Denmark, 
thoagli   fortunatt'ly  governed  with  far  more   liberality  than 
formeriy.     It  is  an  island  of  exh-aordinary  physical  features,  with  its 
volcanoes,  ita  glaciers,  its  torrent-like  rivers,  its  closed  lakes,  its  hot 
Streams,  its   geysera,  its   cold   winters.     The    Scandinavians      taity 
found  out  Iceland  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago ;  but  there  'somSi^'' 
was  a  further  settlement  of  Welsh,  Irish,  and    Hebridoan      ""^ 
colonists  afler  them.    Christianity  was  introduced  aboat  a.d.  1000.    A 
nnmbor  of  cliiefs  at  first  governed,  each  his  own  followers.  ji^oi4(j,„. 
Later,  a  comraonweaUh,  with  a  national  assembly,  or  AJtliiug,  »«>«i»«auL 
was  constituted,  and  continued  to  rule  until  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
aome  of  the  chiefs  qunrrellwl,  and,  after  long  stniggl"*,  i-iiU'^'I  iforw»KUii 
in  the  King  of  Norwav,  who  annexed  the  i^and  in  12*J2.     In  «idn«ii!«h 
1384,  when  the  King  of  Denmark  became  also  king  of  Nor- 
way, Iceland  became  the  appanage  of  Denmark,  which  it  has  ever  since 
remained. 

The  period  of  the  old  commonwealth  was  a  much  more  prosperous 
one  for  Iceland  than  the  long  and  dreary  connection  with  the  proaperity 
conUnenL    The  Keformation  introduced  Lutheranism,  which      ,^n*r 
has  remained  the  religion  of  the  people.    Pirates,  small-pox,  """"uoa. 
famines,  and  volcanic  eruptions  have  in  succession  harassed  and  more 
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than  decimated  the  people.     But  andor  a  new  constitution  things  have 
greatly  improved. 

There  is  no  proof  of  pre-Aryan  colonisation  of  Iceland;  and  the  lew- 
lander  may  be  looked  uj>on  aa  a  nearly  pure  Scandinavian,  with  a  slight 
Irish  admixture.    Tho  old  8aga  destcription  of  Ounnar  Humniundsson  is, 
says  Sir  R.  F.  Burton,  that  of  a  weli-favoured  Icelander  in  the  present 
.,    ^    .      day.   "  He  was  handsome  of  feature  and  fair-skitiuod  ;  his  no»o 
of       was  straight,  and  a  little  turned  up  at  the  end  ;  he  was  blue- 
lotiudan.  gygj  j^i^j  brigliU«ye<l  and  ruddy-cheeked  ;  his  Iiair  was  thick 
and  of  good  huo,  and  hanging  down  in  comely  curls."     Tho  eyc«  are 
usually  hard  and  cold,  which  indicatt«  something  harsh  in  the  tempera- 
ment.   The  teeth,  however,  are  good  and  lasting.     The  women  have 

s))ecia]ly  thick  heads  of  liivir. 
Th«ir  figures,  however,  are  not 
graceful ;  and  both  sexes  are 
HttU'dy  and  massive  in  form,  flal^ 
foot«d,  ponderous  in  walk,  with 
a  shambling,  ungraceful  gait 
There  is  much  intermarriage 
among  the  people,  wlio  are  at 
present  increasing  considorably, 
numbering  over  70,000. 

The  grade  of  civilisation  at- 
tained is  a  curious  mix-     ,     .. 

,.      ,  ,      ^^       Peculiar 

ture  01  tho  advanced  fnds  or 
and  the  backward.  «^™^"'«- 
Household  comibrts  arc  very  pri- 
mitive; ck-anliuesa  is  not  much  in 
favour ;  ventilation  scarcely  ex- 
ists ;  yet  there  is  a  great  degree  of 
genei^l  intelligence  and  informa- 
tion. In  character  tho  Icelanders 
much  resemble  tho  otlier  Scan- 
dinavians, with  oert&in  insnlar  peculiarities.  They  are  truthful,  bnt 
distmstful ;  calm  and  stolid ;  conservative,  clinging  to  old  cuirtoms ;  fond 
of  debate*  about  trifles ;  satirical ;  courogeons,  but  somewhat  given  to 
vice,  and  not  by  any  means  free  from  seriotis  crimes. 

loelcuid  ha«  suffered  so  much  trom  many  calamities,  and  is  so  oom- 
paratively  poor,  that  the  most  wealthy  would  not  rank  above  our  lower 
ctOunitiM  mirldle  class.     Even  the  clergy   have  hud  to   eke   out  their 
•*  iMJaafl-  scanty  incomes  as  farmoni  and  labourers. 

Vet  this  Uttle  community,  in  the  days  of  its  aristocratic  common- 

Th«  kvu   wealth,  had  a  distinctive  and  worthy  literature.     During  tho 

udBdau  great  period   from  the   eleventh  to  the   tliirteenth   centuries, 

the  Sagas,  tho  prose  stories  of  the  lives  of  heroes,  were  composed,  of 
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■vrhicli  Tiot  more  than  forty  remain.    TIio  Eddas  are  a  considerable  body 
of  poeticoJ  writing:^  of  the  same  period.    Snorri  (117&-1241)  is  the  most 
^"notable  Icelandic  poet^ 

The  hulk  of  the  people  living  in  isolat**!  farms  or  small  settlements, 
whools  did  not  exist  till  lately,  all  injitnictton  being  given     Bon* 
by  parents.    So  efficient  waa  this,  that  every  child  could  read.  |£^^|[t^ 
A  few  aohools  havp  now  boon  started,  and  there  is  a  oolloge  on     oeu^o- 
a  amall  scale  at  Bujkja^'ik.    But  Iceland  is  nmch  in  need  of  some  new  life. 


icai.4XM6  Libv  EN  rcu.  dibm. 


The  deposits  of  STilphur  in  the  island,  if  properly  worked,  mi^ht  support 
a  popolation  several  times  more  than  the  present ;  but  capital, 
science,  and  new  blood  are  wanted.    At  present,  outdoor  occu- 
pations afford  almost  the  sole  indoscriee  ;  and  ftsbing  and  farming  cannot 
be  carried  on  during  Hoveral  months  of  the  year. 

The  modem  Icelanders  have  a  decided  tendency  to  emigrate,  es- 
pecially to  the  UniU-d  SLatea,  where,  in  various  communitit'^  in  r„„„„„ 
Hiobigau,  AVisconsin,  Minneaota,  eto.,  they  may  be  met  with, 
still  preserving  their  lan^ago  and  traditions. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
Cbr  iKiisdiaiid. 

PuuUTUm— IdM  ot  fotim  atovanlo  emplr*— >1>tmi1uu  border  oo  But  MUl  West— DUTeruiCM 
from  oUi*r  AtTiiDi  — E&Tly  SIbvi  eonqu«red  by  Vusn^tuia— ar*at.  Llcu*.  »ad  White  RiusU  — 

MODKOl-T&rtur  Domliutloii —Tartar  yoke  UuDWn  oIT— Sonuuiofi  (tjmuty  -PorUtlon  of  Poland 
— The  FoUiti  Blav>  or  Lecbs  — PoUbH  klngdon)  — Tlie  Uthonnlana — Long -per*1) tent  p)iK>DJam — 
Kingdom  at  UtliuiuUa— duracter  of  Olhoaaliuu— The  RusWannoftU  -Tlw  Ruoslftn  oHlclal— 
KatloiuQ  areas— Suislaa  prleete  —  Imagea— Riusliu]  Cliuiiitife- RmaUa  pItt}'— VUlag^  Dom- 
mtuilUes — DlHIoultlea  of  Russlao  peaauita— DtBadTUitajee  of  Freedom— Tti«  Bnniliui  niureT— 
Maw  tonna  of  bandnga -^TCe  Cur  the  sole  aource  of  distinction— Be  vol  utloniuii—Ruenlan 
Utantura— Tbe  Coasaeki- Frontier  wurlorv-Panlal  IndeiwadeBce— The  Lappa  aAd  Flnna— ' 
Flnno-UgHiui  group  at  HongololdB-Fbyaloal  cihara«tan— FaitUl  Indepantlenoe  ot  Flnlau4— 
Uonl  cbOTAClerlsUos. 

AJJSLAVI>iM  is  a  phrase  of  the  time,  and 
mgaifiv'!*  much  to  the  Slav's.  Some  people 
would  persuade  us  thst  it  ia  a  mere  prodact  of 
university  or  thooretio  study — a  partial  or  local 
feeling,  by  no  means  sliared  by  the  many 
milUons  of  Slavs  who  own  allegittnco  to  th« 
Ozar.  Sonio  reganl  it  as  only  a  form  -__j-_,_, 
of  the  turbulence,  the  lovo  of  revolu- 
tion, tho  ardour  for  conflict,  which  cliHruct^riso 
many  Slavs.  But  the  enthtwiasm  with  which 
the  last  Itiisso-Turkish  war  was  taken  up,  tile 
readiness  of  tho  Russians  to  make  gi'VAt  sacrt- 
fioes  for  national  causes,  should  prove  that 
th<?ro  is  R  fe<^liIlg  deeper  than  turbulence 
which  tends  to  unite  all  Slavs,  just  as  it  la  a  feeling  deeper  than  unity 
of  language  which  knits  A-uatratians  to  Bhton»,  and  keeps  the  peace 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.    An  idea  has  grown  up 


among  the  Slavs,  of  a  future  greater  empire  wliioh  shall  include  all 

members  of  tlie  Slavonian  na^,  and  which  shall  *ioi"'«a**ii_ofrBtBi» 
stem  and    South-eastern  Europe.      Dtvidi>(t  though  they    BUvoue 

fnow  are  under  different  rult'i-s,  it  lias  only  been  by  vigorous  •""P"* 
efforts  that  the  non-Russian  SIa\'))  hare  been  more  nr  less  a»«imilated  iu 
some  cases  to  tlteir  conquerors,  and  in  others  are  retaiuMl  in  tolerable 
peaceeblenps.1  nniler  their  rulo.  Throngh  (he  long  eeries  of  changes, 
OODijaosbi,  ndvancea,  and  retreats  which  have  crowded  the  history  oi  the 
a  remarkable  unity  of  feeling  and  instinct  has  been  preaen-ed 

'  among  them  ;  so  that  the  Austrian  emperors  dread  the  spread  of  Pan- 
slavism  more  than  any  other  danger  to  wliich  they  are  exposed.  What 
the  future  history  of  the  Slavs  will  be,  iio  man  can  Uill ;  but,  judging  fitom 
the  past,  one  would  say  that,  unlikely  as  it  may  now  appear,  tbey  are 
destined  to  be  united  at  some  time  und^r  one  government. 

The  Slavonians  in  many  ways  present  an  interesting  type,  inasmuch 
-they,  more  than  any  other  race,  form  a  transition  to  the  truly  Oriental 
They  come  in  contact  equally  with  Eastern  and  Wt-stt-rn  nations ; 
but  they  have  an  ineradicable  hostility  to  Western  ideas  and  sutvuuw 
races.    They  are  not  merely  Oriental  Arj-ans,  but  they  include  ^"^t'aiui 

'  a  largo  mixture  of  Mungoloid  bluud,  and  the  remains  of  some  ^—^■ 
of  the  most  primitive  races.  Thus  the  Slavs  fully  merit  the  distinction 
of  being  marked  out  as  a  primurj-  group  or  variety  of  the  Aryans,  cou- 
trasting  with  the  whole  of  the  Western  Europeans.  Their  eomewhat 
swarthy  complexiou,  rather  dark  hair,  sraail  eyes,  somewliat  snub  nose, 
and  medium  stature  dUtinguish  them  pretty  plainly. 

Aryans  though  they  are,  tlio  Slavonic  peoples  differ  very  con- 
siderably from  the  Southern  and  Western  members  of  tlmt  stock ;  and 
tliey  came  into  Europe  by  quite  a  different  and  more  northern  ^^^^^^^^^ 
route  than  the  nut.    North  and  eaat  of  the  Black  Sea,  by  the  ttwa  otnu 

iCaspian  and  Volga,  they  spread  into  Europe  beibre  the  advent 

'«f  Christianity  ;  but  it  is  impossible  tn  a  short  space  to  give  an  Idea  of 
migrations  and  oonquests  which  are  only  vaguely  understood,  and  very 
imperfe^aly  rooorded.  It  wus  not  till  the  ninth  century  that  g^iygiay, 
the  Russians  emerged  into  importance,  being  a  comparatively  wjnj^'^bjr 
sntall  portion  of  the  Eastern  Slavs,  who  had  sought  the  help 
of  and  been  conqoered  by  a  Scandinavian  tribe,  the  Varangians,  who 
built  a  town  where  Old  Ladoga  now  stands,  and  extended  their  rule  to 
Novgorod,  e^■en  then  an  important  place ;  and  later  took  ijossession  of 
Kief,  and  began  to  threaten  Constantinople,  The  very  name  of  Russians 
is  derived  from  their  Scandinavian  leaders;  but  they  speedily  became 
identified  with  their  subjecta  in  feeling;  and  from  their  contiiot  with 
Constantinople  and  the  e^irts  of  Greek  mlssiouarie*,  they  became  eon- 
vertfld,  in  the  tenth  century,  to  the  Cliristianity  of  the  Eastern  Chnrch. 
For  B  long  time  the  Russian  power  was  nnsettled,  now  advancuig  in 

.■  south-«nsteni,  soiith-westeni,  or  northern  direction,  now  broken  up 
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into  numerous  principalities,  araoag  which  those  known  a«  Great  Russia 

^ij^-u^y^ (Novgorod),  Little  Rii^ia  i.Kivf),  ixiul  White  Russia  (Moscow), 

iadwUM   were  mottt  important,  and  now  ccinvtOsud  by  intc-niecine  wura 

between  the  various  btat«!i, 

lu  the  thirteenth  ceuturj-,  moot  of  the  Russian  principalities  fell 

under  the  dominion  of  the  Mongol  Tartars,  under  doMsondants  of  Jenghiz 

ji^jj^.     Khan,  the  celebrated  chief  of  the  Mongol  Empire.    For  about 

Twrur     two  )iundri-<i  and  filly  yvtir«  Tartar  domination  ww  paramount, 

'  though  a  Huccession  of  Rustiian  princes  were  placed  at  tHe 

h''ad  of  the  various  States.    A  great  portion  of  what  we  now  know  aa 

8outli-ea.tt  Riumia  was  under  the  Tartars  directly.    At  various  times  the 

RuKMiuns  rose  against  their  masters,  but  were  again  conquered.    At  the 

end   of  the   fourteenth   century   the  great  conqueror,  Tameclano,  look 
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Moscow  by  assault.    But  the  west«rn  Russian  States  hod  never  come 
under  Tartar  rule,  and  became  absorbed  in  the  kingdom  of  Lithuania. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  power  of  the  Tartars  had  broken  up 
into  several  States ;  and  it  watt  at  luxt  possible  for  Ivan,  Prince  of  Moscow 
TirtM-yok*  (1^2-1606),  to  throw  off  the  Tartar  yoke,  and  successfully 
**"""*  invade  their  territories,  conquering  Kazan,  where  he  was 
crowned  in  H70.  H«  further  conquered  Great  Russia,  subduing  Nov- 
gorod, and  greatly  reducing  its  importance,  Ivan  IV.  in  the  sixteenth 
century  finally  o%'erthew  the  Tartar  empire,  oxtended  his  ]>ower  to  the 
Caspian,  and  took  Astrakan  ;  but  he  lost  a  good  deal  of  territory  to  the 
Swedes  and  Poles. 

It  was  not  till  1613  that  the  celebrated  d^-nnsty  of  the  Romanoffs 
ascended  the  throne  of  RiLs.'da.  Towaids  the  end  of  the  century,  Peter 
the  Great,  after  a  long  minority,  saooewfully  asserted  himself,  winning 
Azof  from  the  Tartars,  and  then,  atW  early  defeata  by  Charles  XII., 
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gnmng  a  lurg(>  part  of  SwmI^ii  east  of  the  Baltic,  and  founding 
t.  Petersburg  on  a  jHrt-tion  of  the  conquered  territorj*.    He   BmuBair 
fitly  a.ssum©d  iho  title  of  Kmperor  and  Autocrat  of  «II  the     <7»««J- 
Bossias,  still  borne  by  the  Czar.     The  roigrn  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II,, 
a  Qernian  princess,  who,  after  marrying  a  weak  Oxar,  attained  stiiiroine 
pow«r  on  hiH  death,  markit  the  next  gr«at  period  of  Bussian    pamuon 
advance.     In  her  time  much  of  Poland  waa  gained  by  Rtisaia,   •"•»•"* 
the  northern  side  of  the  Black  8eA  became  Kiissian,  and  Georgia  was 
ooBqnered.     In  ItiOi),  KuMia  was  further  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
Finland.      In   1815,  a  considerable  Polish  territory',  with    Warsaw  for 
capital,  was  made  a  new  kingdom  of  Poland,  with  the  Czar  for  its  king. 


ac«UH  taxt  Bscaunm. 


But  this  h^  since  become  an  integral  part  of  Russia,  the  use  of  the 
Riuetian  language  being  onfortx'd. 

Poland  was  once  as  large  as  France  and  Spain  together,  extending 
widely  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black   Sea.     The  Poles  seem  to  have 
fonu'-d  the  vanguard  of  the  Slavonic  immigmtion  into  Eurftpe,         p 
(■liking  pomession  of  lamls  on  the  Oder  and  Vistula  which  the      auv*. 
Uoths  and  oth'>r  Teutons  lefl  in  their  progresta  westwards.    ^ 
They  wore  known  as  Lechs,  and  their  land  got  the  name  of  Poland,  or 
tb*  plain.     In  the  tenth  century  cliey  became  Christianised  fiom  Rome, 
and  to  some  extent  connected  with  the  Roman  or  Western  Empiro.     But 
llwir  princea  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centoriea  mled  over  Bohemia, 
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Mnravia,  Ltisatia.  Bilesia,  Pomerania,  Prussia,  part  of  BraiultMiburg,  and 
Polish  "Wesl^ni  HuHiiia.  In  the  tliirt«eiith  atid  fburtocntli  conturies, 
ktoKdom.  Pomerania  and  Silesia  were  lost,  and  became  part  of  tlie 
(jermaii  Empire.  After  varying  conquests  from  one  another^  tlie  Lil-hu- 
anian  uiul  Po!i.t)i  powers  were  joined  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Poland  nt  th« 
hegiuning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  after  this  period  the  star  of 
Poland  began  to  wane,  despite  the  heroic  ({naUcies  of  many  of  its  rulers ; 
and  successive  provinces  wer«  lost,  and  succi-ssive  partitions  of  the 
kingdom  between  Bussia,  Prussia,  and  Anstria,  were  made  in  the 
eigliteenth  centnry.  The  kingdom  was  extinguished  in  1795,  a  prvt^'uco 
merely  being  ]nade  of  setting  up  a  nominal  kingdom  of  Poland  under  the 
Czar  a.1  king  in  1815. 


TUE  LITffUAS'IAXS. 

Tht-  origin  of  the  Lithuanianf), 
bordering  on  the  south-OAst  of  the  Bal- 
tic, is  lost  in  mystery.  They  couatitnte 
n  distinct  branch  of  the  Aryans ;  and 
their  tongue  is  nearer  to  the  primitive 
Aryan  language  than  any  that  aurvivee. 
It  is  stAt4>d  that  entire  Sanscrit  phrases 
are  nnderstood  by  the  peasants  on  the 
))aul(8  of  the  Niemcn ;  but  their  litera- 
ture has  never  risen  to  any  eminence. 
The  rac«*  formerly  exhibited  three  main 
divisions — Lithuanians,  Letts,  and  Bo- 
nuiflians,  from  whom  the  Prussiaus 
derive  their  name.  Tliey  are  remark- 
able for  their  long  persist-  ^^^^^^^ 
fiire  in  paganism,  not  having  panutou 
I  tiflRV  J)j  ^3^  embraced     Christianity     til!  ''*''""™ 

I L    S^^w!^     '  iLi^^^  '''^  foiu-toentl)  oentHry.     At  tliis  period 

^j  ^^.x^UumII^^Bik^  the   Lithuanians    became   consolidated 

into  a  strong  State,  which  nogtimot 
conquered  a  good  deal  of  ""»««"■ 
Hussian  territory.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Lithuania  was 
u  powerful  State,  extending  even  to 
Kief  and  the  sea  of  Azof.  Afterwards 
Poland  was  united  to  Lithuania,  and  the  latt«r  shared  the  fate  of  the 
former.  Nearly  all  Lithuania  now  forms  part  of  the  Htissian  empire, 
although  a  portion  is  included  in  Prussia.  There  are  now  alxmt  three 
millions  of  Lithuanians,  including  two  hundred  thousand  Boruasians  in 
Prussia. 


tromiM  or  aaati  kcwmi. 


The  Lithuanians  nre  veir  fair-hnirod  and  blue-ftycd,  with  <]«1icato 
skin.  The  women,  though  very  hard  worked,  often  have  heaiilifiil 
fpftiiiree  and  figures.  Bninkcnncs!  is  very  provak^nt.  The  oUr«et«r af 
Knssian  Lithuanians  are  mostly  Roman  Catholics,  the  Prussian  u«"i»«»i"* 
Protestants ;  but  throughout  they  have  rctaiiK^d  vi-rj-  marked  traces  of 
their  paganLim.  The  old  pagan  divinities  are  frequently  nient]Oni>d  in 
their  popular  siongtt  mid  in  their  common  Bpeech.  There  is  n  very  con. 
siderable  popular  litvnitiu*u  of  folk-tulc»,  fairy  talct>,  and  idyllic  and  l^Tic 
8on^.  They  are.  not  at  all  of  a  warlike  character.  Perchance  the 
traits  of  gentleness  which  are  very  cAmmon  in  the  Oerman  races  are 
derived  from  t)ie  Lithuanian  blood  which  flows  in  no  inconsiderable 
quantity  in  tJieir  veins. 


THE  MODERN  KUSSIAXS. 

The  idea  of  Wcwteni  Europe  a«  to  Russians  is  chiefly  derived  from 
impreasJons  of  two   kinds— from   RusaiAn  noblea  who  travel,  and  from 
rBossian  diplomacy  and    warlike  enterprise.      The    Russian    noble,  if 
[imscnipulous,  is  polished  and  socially  culturwl.  and  has  dis- Tt,e  stuiiui 
[played  singular  skill  in  adopting  the  most  advantageous  and      "oUe^ 
I  fascinating  attractions  of  the  West  to  his  own  nature.     Thus  ho  shines  in 
|.Bny  society,  usually  being  at  least  as  skilled  in  foreign  languages  as  the 
[people  among  whom  he  visits.    There  is  evidently  no  indi^KMtion  nor 
any  incapacity  in  tlie  Russian  noble  to  adopt  the  most  civilised  style ;  but 
yet  we  cann<it  say  that  the  rougher  elements  are  extinguished  by  the 
surface  veneer.    It  is  to  be  feared  that  cruelty  and  want  of  consideration 
of  inferiors  are  by  no  means  extinct  among  them ;  and  the  popular  idea, 
"  Scratch  a  Russian,  and  you  find  a  Tartar,"  has  some  justification. 

Bnt  these  are  not  the  true  Russians ;  rather  are  they  citizens  of 
the  world,  who  have  given  up  country  fur  enjoyment  and  hixury.  A 
letter  idea  of  the  Russiaji  of  the  upper  circles  (.-an  be  gained  by  study- 
ing the  oflioial ;  and  a  worse  type  of  official  cannot  be  found,  itia  ruuLu 
Cnscrupnlousneaa  is  characteristic  of  his  proceedings.  Hi>  Ls  o***^ 
tmder  an  absolute  monarchy  of  the  most  uncompromising  kind;  t-ntire 
subservience  is  his  necessary  attitude  to  those  above  him.  Yet  with  this 
goes  mnoh  untrmtworthines* ;  readiness  to  act  as  spy,  to  pvociu-e  his 
own  advancement  by  another's  fall.  And  with  all  this  goe»  briixrry  and 
corruption  to  the  most  intense  extent.  The  Ru-<»ian  official  would  hardly 
know  himself  without  briber.  He  grinds  those  below  him  and  ia  9e^^'ile 
to  those  above  him. 

Moscow  is  the  great  centre  of  the  race,  where  the  Russian,  richly- 
beartled  and  long-haired,  too  often  unkcmpts  disorderly,  and  uncleanly, 
is  in  full  force.     The  national  head-dress  is  a  sort'  of  cap,  black    satioui 
or  white,  drawn  down  in  tronl  over  the  forehead  close  to  the      ''"''■ 
eyes.    A  huge  lootie  greatcoat,  reaching  to  the  heels,  covers  the  body ; 
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ita  colonr  is  dark  blue  or  brown.  Great  top-boots  cover  the  legs  to  the 
Uhms.  Fura  are  added  socurding  to  Jiinvy  or  poiwutwion,  and  urc  often 
worn  tlirougb  suuinier  as  well  as  winter,  just  as  many  EnKlisbmen  have 
a  ten<Ieiicy  to  wear  a  xurtout  on  lUl  but  regally  hot  daya.  Of  course  the 
richer  and  travelled  claaaea  conform  very  largely  to  Eijropean  custom ; 
bnt  military  dress  \»  much  worn,  for  very  many  of  the  upper  class  are 
officers. 

ThB  priests  of  the  Greek  Church  are  conspicuous  in  any  assembly  of 

the  Bnssiana.    Th«y  are  mnch  more  carefnily  dressed,  their  hair  neatly 

auHiM    combed,  and  tht-y  always  wear  their  priestly  drf-ss.  and  adorn 

*""■"■    it  with  dignity  and  composure.     Their  long  flowing  robes, 

their  rosaries,  and  their  staves, 
give  them  always  an  impressive 
appearance ;  and  thoy  have  a 
powerful  intliience  on  their 
people.  Churches  are  abund- 
ant, with  little  chapeb  at  almost 
©very  street  comer,  rivalling  in 
their  nam  hers  the  public-houses 
of  an  KnglLth  city.  In  Moacow 
there  ore  images  on 
"  every  wall,  over 
ever^'  door,  in  the  bazaars,  at 
the  exchange,  in  every  public 
fitltce,  in  every  shop  or  private 
liiiiiBe.  Everj-  chureh,  everj- 
chapel,  every  image,  in  beset 
with  worsliippers,  very  neat^y 
trom  morning  till  night.  There 
is  no  common  lalxiurer  or  arti- 
san, no  wDter-t-arrier  or  droski- 
driver,  that  wtll  go  past  with- 
out nnbounetirig  and  croeiting 
himself."  Unlike  the  men  of 
many  other  races,  they  are  more 
rehgioiis  than  the  women. 
We  cannot  say  much  for  their  churches  archit«^>cturully,  although 
there  has  boon  a  lavish  outlay  of  precious  metals  upon  them.  Gaudy 
Biutfiui  they  are  the  best,  bwlizened  with  gold  and  jewels.  Some  of 
obunnai.  their  sbrin.;»  are  entirely  of  silver,  with  many  statuettes  of 
pure  gold.  The  pricDts'  vestments  ore  often  decked  with  the  most  costJy 
jewels. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  vast  amount  of  simple  unquestioning  piety 
among  the  Itus^ians,  of  rather  too  ignorant  a  type  to  satisfy  the  English 
mind,     Unlimited   credulity,  however,  is  oombinod  with  a  certain  real 
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]«votitnfi8s  vliich  \%  patlietio.    Thn  Czar  is  mach  looked  up  to  by  liia 
ibjecla  in  a  relipious  light,  ew  father  of  hin  pcoplu  and  tlie  »,^|„  „,^- 
ily  riglitftil  nilnr.     "  The  earth  of  hts  fathers,  Holy  KiRisia,    aaA ngud 
the  confraternity  of  all  tho  Rn-tsians  under  the  socptre  of  the 
^Czar,  the  common  failh,  the  relics  of  the  »aiat«,  and  the  gi-avos  of  liis 
acestom,"  tlx'-so  .ti^om  to  alxtorh  the  full  heart  of  many  Rus^^ns. 

The  origin,  nutnre,  ft»d  peri<iflt,p)ice  of  Uie  old  Russian  villnge  com- 
mnoidi^B,  is  a  most  interesting  study.  The  Bnssian  manes  for  centuries 
were  more  9orfs,  withont  freedom  to  move  from  home,  whose  time  and 
bodies  vera  their  lonl'^  altliough  they  were  aUowmI  to  have  vniagn 
the  produce  of  cert*in  fiolds  for  their  own  keep.  NeverthelcM,  ■»«»'«>it»^ 
they  retained  their  villa^  system  of  common  rights,  common  duties, 
common  responsibilitifa.    And  with  the  omnncipation  of  tho  tserf  came 
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the  full  reaponsibility  of  tJic  "  inir,"  or  commune.  The  mW  is  r^'^nsible 
for  the  payments  due  to  tlic  State  or  to  tho  former  owni'rs  of  tho  land 
allotted  to  the  serfs.  A  very  notable  plan,  which  comes  nearer  to  socialism 
tlian  anything  we  find  clKewlifi-rv  in  Europe,  is  that  by  which  the  allot- 
ment land  is  ruallottod  every  tliree  years.  Of  conree  ever>'  free  peat-ant 
bas  a  voice  in  the  »(i>,  and  the  majority  niles.  It  rloea  not  follow  that  it 
slwiiyi*  nUpiS  justly  ;  but  Bnssia  is  not  niotie  in  that  failing. 

There  i«,  however,  not  enongh  land  for  the  Russian  peasant  in  hia 
'present  state  of  development.     He  has  not  capital  enough  to  work  the 
laud  fully  by  modem  methods ;  he  is,  as  a  rule,  too  far  from  Qun^umM 
the  great  marts  to  gain  the  higher  prices  for  his  produce ;  and  «'  kuwimi 
tliiis  even  a  V4^ry  moderate  rate  of  multipticatioit  \&  sutTIeient 
to  overcrowd  the  land.    At  present  there  is  a  constant  an<l  large  flow 
of  Rtuaian  peasants  to  the  towns.     Although  manufactures  ore  not  enoT' 
UI.  u 
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mously  abnndant,  yet  they  are  sufficiently  so  to  make  lif<^  fniriy  re- 
naunerative  to  them.  So,  e%'eii  in  Russia,  with  its  immense  spaces  of 
country,  the  towns  are  growing  fast. 

It  appears  an  i*x1ronipIy  strange  and  nnlikely  thinR.  tut  it  is  very 

(incstjonnble  wlietlier  thw  Ru!<«iiuu  p^ASunt  is  much  bptt<>r  oft"  now  than 

ha  was  before  the  abolition  of  serfdom.    It  is  cwrtoin  that  bo  a  not  so 

WimrMi-   "'"I'll  brttor  oft' as  was  expected.     Ic  is  unfortunately  true  that 

<■«••  «t  he  is  at  present  almost  uuiv(>nwlly  in  debt  and  in  great  poverty. 
How  this  comes  about  is  easily  understood,  when  we  learn 
that  the  ordinary  peasant  liao  to  pay,  in  taxes  of  one  kind  and  another, 
something  like  46  per  cent,  of  all  his  inoome,  on-  m-nrly  tliree  days'  work 
a  week.  Bent  ia  very  heavy,  owin;;  to  the  great  competition  among  the 
numerous  peasantry  ;  it  ha«  risen  three  or  four  fold  in  twenty  yeai-s^  In- 
door work  is  scanty,  manufacturing  work  employs  not  moro  than  a  million 
hands  in  the  country.  With  usurers  pressing  them  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  tax-gatherer  on  the  other,  it  is  not  surprLiing  that  revolutionary 
ideas  spread. 

The  usuriT  is  a  very  prominent  figure  in  the  Russian  village.  He 
is  frequently  a  peasant  who  has  scraped  money  together,  and  keeps  his 
Tb«  Biu«ua  <^"'^^°t^<^n  vith  the  commune  a.'<  a   means  of  enfoi-eiiig  hts 

luunr  claims.  Uo  is  rapacious,  hard,  and  unbending ;  and  under  his 
yuku  the  Russian  peasant  groans  about  a^  niiich  as  under  the  tax* 
gatherer. 

A  new  fo]-m  of  bondage  to  tho  landowners  has  arisen  on  the  niins 
of  the  old.  The  peasant  boing  too  frequently  reduced  lo  absolute  want 
HAW  form  or  ill  tlio  winter,  if  he  can  succeed  in  getting  a  small  arlvanco 

i»o«««*  from  a  landowner,  aigua  a  bond  promising  U>  give  his  labour  in 
the  ensuing  season  or  seasons  whenever  it  may  bo  required  of  him  ; 
and  it  is  reckoned  at  the  lowest  rate,  whereas  bis  labour  is  pretty  sure 
tn  be  claimed  when  wogois  are  highost.  The  penalties  imposed  for  non- 
rullilineiit.  of  these  contracts  are  quite  ruinous. 

The  Russian  nobility,  numerous  bs  it  is,  has  not  the  powoi-ful  influence 
in  the  coiuitry  that  might  be  supixwefl.  The  position  of  the  Czar  is  so 
Ttaootuuio  despotic,  that  he  avows  himself  the  sole  source  of  distinction, 
af*Ailtta^^  and  his  Ber\*iceis  theonly  position  currying  any  weight.  Con- 
Bf-iiuently  nearly  everj-  Russian  of  intelligence  and  means 
seeks  to  quality  liimscif  for  the  Imjierial  service,  and  to  forward  the 
Imperial  and  national  cause.  Strangely  enough,  ranks  iu  the  civil 
serxice  ate  given  prfciwly  like  those  in  the  military  service ;  and  the 
ci\-il  servant  is  iu  un  equally  privileged  jmsirlon. 

The  honour  and  infiueuce  attached  to  the  service  of  the  State  have 
a  somewhat  imnaliu'a]  consequence,  however,  tn  producing  disallection. 

R«vatn-    So  many  youths  specially  educated  for  it  ore  unable  to  gain 

*'*»'"^  posts  under  the  Crown,  that  in  default  they  become  revolu- 
tionists, and  have  adopted  peculiarly  destructive  and  disastrous  forma  of 
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to  b«  a  Biudent  and  to  be  suspectcc]  of  nihilism.  It  mnst  lie  confessed 
that  there  is  good  grouiul  for  tlic  cviisurvs  paraed  on  the  StAte  in  many 
ways. 

In  modem  tim««  Russian  writPra  hnvc  adopted  the  forms  and  emn- 

llit«d   the  sucoossos   of  Western   European   lit<»ratiiro.      Tho  names  ot 

Rudu    Kriloff  the  fabulist  (1T(»-1&W),  Pushkin  the  poet  (179S-1837), 

Utannm  Qq^x  (1809-1852),  and  Tourgouicff  (1819-1883),  the  novelists, 

are  the  most  conspicuous. 


THE  COSSACKS. 

The  Cofisaclcs  are  another  of  the  nnmerous  races  that  own  tlie  sway 
of  the  Crar.  Tliey  are  even  more  mixed  in  race  than  tlie  Kussians 
propter.  As  frontier  warlike  tribes,  they  partake  of  tlie  character  of  all 
itanUer  the  i>enpl«8  witli  whom  they  have  come  in  contact.  As  one 
■**"»•*•  expresssive  account  says,  Tartar  tyranny  exasperated  a  medley 
of  relngees  into  making  a  stand  on  tlie  Russian  l>order.  Tliey  kid- 
napped Tar1*r  wives ;  they  ma<lc  forayi!  against  Turks  wherever  tlu-y 
could  find  them.  Tliey  were  ready  to  be  an  armed  barrier  for  Christian 
Bussia  against  the  Moslem,  if  the  Czars  left  them  free  tx>  plunder,  and 
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alloved  them  »elf-govftniment.  The  Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper,  who 
lumished  lustory  and  romuiiCM  with  Mazeppa.  wer«  never  thoroughly 
identified  with  Kussia.  They  took  tlie  side  of  Poknd  at,  one  time,  then 
of  Chartee  XII,  of  Sweden ;  flind  Peter  th«  Great  accomiilished  their 
RubjugfttioD.  The  Cossacks  of  the  Don  have  many  times  iissertO'd  their 
tnd<!p(.-ndenco  of  the  Czar  by  \'iolent  rehellion,  and  were  amon^t  the 
many  victims  of  Ivan  the  Terrible.  Their  strength  and  their  selt- 
PiTHii  In-  assertion  are  proved  by  the  quasi-indepondoncc  they  still 
<ipud«io»  ijiijoy.  They  pay  no  direct  taxes,  and  still  hold  their  own 
laudative  aesemblies,  which  however  are  practically  controlled  from  St. 
Petersburg.  They  have  preserved  the  right  to  elect  their  own  Ataman, 
or  Hetman,  who  however  \a  tlie  CBorewitcli,  or  heir-np[>arent  to  the 
RtiRsian  throne.  The  laat  investiture  of  a  Ozarewitch  as  Hetmon  took 
place  in  May,  1887,  with  great  Ibrmatity, 

The  Coisiwcks  have  long  formed  a  most  important  branch  of  the 
Knseian  armies.  Almost  always  provided  with  good  horses,  they  have 
<'onstil«tod  a  form  of  light  oavalrj'  which  has  done  terrible  execution, 
and  dcti-rmincd  the  V'^'tory  in  not  a  iv'^i  expeditions.  Long  ago  they 
conquered  Tartar  dominions  on  the  TIral  mount«iDS  and  in  Siberia  for 
the  Russians.  It  \*  not  to  be  expected,  under  theso  oircnmstancc^,  that 
education  should  be  verj-  advanced  among  them  ;  and  many  of  them  are 
not  even  in  appearance  members  of  tlie  Greek  Chwrch,  and  profess 
Mahometanisro,  these  being  among  the  most  respectable  of  them. 
"Women  do  practically  the  whole  work  of  the  household,  the  Cossack 
him^oU'  being  almost  always  militmy.  Still  they  not  onfrequently  pos- 
sess many  cattle,  sometimes  questionably  obtained;  and  sometimes  they 
are  really  good  farmers. 
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Principally  subject  to  liossia,  but  also  in- 
habiting the  northern  parts  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  are  the  Lapps  or  Finns.  Their 
country  is  known  as  Lapland  in  the  North, 
and  Finland  to  the  Weal  of  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia. They  also  partly  inhabit  Esthonia  and 
Livonia,  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Al- 
though associated  in  history  so  largely  with 
the  Scandinavian  Teutons,  they  arc  most  dis- 
tinct in  race ;  and  their  name  of_,„„^„^.„ 
F ninish,  or  Fmno-Uiman,  chai-acter-  «»np  o* 
iBcs  a  great  western  gioup  of  the  ^^ 
Mongoloid  div-isiou  of  races.  There  are  nume- 
rous subordinate  di^-isions,  including  the  Volga 
Finns  on  both  sides  of  the  Volga.     Like  the 


Magyar,  their  languages  are  agglatiuative  and  Itave  a  very  barmonions 
AHind. 

Both  T'max  and  Lapps  «r*  of  low  stature  and  have  round  hcuds,  the 
Lapps  being  almost  the  roundest-headed  people  in  the  world,    p^jdou 
Their  low  forehead  and  flat  features  with  prominent  oheek-  «*"«<«** 
bones,  spt^rse  beard,  thick  n^ck,  thick  lips,  and  fair,  red  or  brown  hair, 
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and  grey  eyes  characterise  them  verj-  distinctively.  Originally  they 
were  mainly  hunters  aud  fialiermen,  but  have  long  since  Ie»rut  agricul- 
ture nnd  hecome  owners  of  va«t  herds  of  reindeer.  The  Lapps  still 
retain,  however,  iwnie  migratory  h&hits  in  the  North,  owing  to  the  severity 
of  the  cliiDUtc  (Uid  the  paucity  of  food  rendering  it  uhsulutcly  uvc<--isAry 
for  the  reindeer  to  travel.    The  Finns,  although  much  harried  by  the 
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Bwssians  and  Swedes  for  rule  over  them,  have  on  the  wliolo 
Pirtiai  In-    l><^"<^'fit*'tl  from  Swedish  influence ;  and  tlio  ind«'pendence  of 
dep«iutaiiM  of  nature  thus  inspired  has  been  i-cwarded  by  the  retention  and 
development  of  the  finest  constitution  to  be  met  with  Buy- 
where  under  Ku.s«iti,n  utfluence.    The  Fiuni»h  tongue  b  widely  ixat^d, 
though  the  upper  classes  retain  Swedish,  and  Kuanian  is  compulaorily 
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taught  ill  tho  State  schools.    The  Finne  vastSy  ontnttmber  the  I<apps, 
who  are  believed  nnt  to  exceed  27,00f>  at  present. 

Notwitliatmidiiig  the  persevering  ffforts  of  missionarios,  the  Lupps 
have  not  risen  very  far  lu  the  scale.  Some  belong  to -the  Lutheran, 
othere  to  the  Greek  Church.  WliUe  peaceful  in  disposition,  h^,,^  ct^. 
the  Lapp  is  both  greedy,  dirty,  nuid  diiinken.  The  Kiim  i«  »*«*•"*««•■ 
somewhat  better,  partly  becanxe  of  hiB  iuterroixtare  and  association  with 
iither  races.  He  is  credited  with  hoBpiUilily,  honesty,  and  perseverance, 
but  13  also  revengeful  and  cruel,  and  like  the  Lapps  for  uiiclfitnly  Imbits. 
The  Liip[»  are  siill  pn«i(cisfled  by  many  supentitions  and  relics  of  pagan- 
ism,ofTering  reindeer  to  good  and  evil  deities,  etc.  However,  their  tendency 
<  assimilate  themselves  to  Norwegians  as  soon  aa  they  become  a  little 

'more  intelligent,  <loeii  not  give  promi!<e  that  they  will  long  remain  a 
distingmshable  nice.  The  Finns  who  settled  on  the  Volga,  in  Perm, 
and  near  the  Ural  mountains,  have  become  greatly  intermixed  witb  their 

,  neigblwurs. 

There  still  remain  a  large  number  of  Tartars  and  Kalmncka  in 

'neveral  provinces  ot  RuRsia,  sttme  Mahometans,  others  Bnddhiiita.  A 
small  number  of  Samoyede*  are  found  in  Northern  Haiain.  The  Circas- 
sians, Georgians,  etc.,  we  regard  ea  mora  Asiatjo  than  Knropean,  and 
tbeir  deeonption  is  given  with  that  of  the  Asiatic  peoples. 


"'■"•■* 


CHAPTEB  XVI. 
Chr  {n))af)it.iiitd  of  tbr  i^tistritiii  (Cinpitf. 

Bet«r«ceii«oi»  oolltotloa  of  ^wplM— A<utrbi  nndsr  the  Eonuiu— Atuuik  usdw  CbtkTleituLini* 
—r*n  <a  Ownun  amplro  all  ISM  -  The  Hapatmrg  dyuuly  H«Utlaii«  with  Slav*.  Hiieykn, 
•nd  Turin— OonqueaU  in  ItsJy  fuid  Poluid  -  Extent  of  Anitrlui  rul*  -  The  Aoatnaa  Oemuuu 
^SUroalcmlxtun-BrUlluiTr  of  Vienna  Th«  TyrotMs  Tb«  ItaUaii  Trrol— TtMaermaailn 
Aniina— The  Hsfryun  ol  KuneKry— lUUUon  to  (Aa  Flsna-Eu-Iy  hUtory  -  SettlcfacM  In 
BKneary-St.  ttiyhw  of  Rnnsary  Orawtb  of  Uiinrulan  klnffdiom-StrnTglM  with  tb« 
Tnrki— Overtbrow  o(  Hungary— Hapabors  Klnsi  of  Hnngary— Tynuiay  of  later  Hapsburts— 
acTOlutlaa  ot  Ui8— l>ual  monarohy  eiUbUa&«d  Sj'mpaU))-  wlUt  Turk*  and  antaxonlun  to 
n«v»— PtcullaritlM  o(  Magyar  languae*— Fornier  luo  of  Latls  -  HMt«ni  Mnryai  Uteratura— 
HaKyainoBiM  Many  are  poor  poaaanta— Landed  proprleton  Charastcr  of  nobie* - Oticntai 
tnuu— Independence.  ccnMrvatlam.  exlraTagance -BetplleJIty  Prlita  Laok  ot  eatcrprlM 
FondDBH  far  oratery.  diadne.  and  muilc  -The  Slava  oC  the  Auitrlan  empire  -  Panelavlam  - 
The  CieclM  of  Bohemia— The  mott  advajiced  and  tnduitrloua  Slava  Auetrlan  PelM  and 
Kutbenlaiu  -  Mlxtiue  of  KaoM  in  BdIcowuu,- Sloi^nlana  el  Croatla-Oay  coxtumee  «f  Oroa- 
tlana— Pnmltlreand  EMters  character -Peel Uoa  of  women  Bosnian  Slave  SUrooian  Ma- 
T.n.n"f  n-  -ti!'-:nt«retro«i  OrookChurtli— PetsecuUonb;  TuiIul 

mS  is  as  h«terogeiieoH8  a  collection   of  peoples 

ns  can  be  found  in  Europe  uiidor  on©  rule.     Iw 

pL'opIes  aru  only  linked  by  neighbourliood  aud 

by   subjection   to  a  Gemxan  niltT.  H,|^p,-.,ne, 

So  cTBBt  is  the  diversity  of  peonlesM*  ediecuon 
,,    P  ..    .     .  1 1     .       ■  I    ■  ,■  o*peoplea 

that  it  la  impossible  to  give  a  biK-i 

account  of  the  varying  extent  of  tbeir  iloiuiun 

itt.    ditTerent    periods,   and    the   variations  of 

;^i\»ipiiig    ill    wliich   they   have   beou   found. 

Wo  shall   first  notice  the  changes  through 

which  the  Empire  of  Austria  haa  pa.<«ed,  and 

then  spvak  of  the  8ep«rat«  pooplo«. 

(,'ilt    I'M  IK.  ' 
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first  Iftsting  power  was  establislied  by  Cliarlemagne,  who  conqtteml  the 
Aiutria     Avars,  and  establisliwl  a  unrgravate  which  he  called  Oeater- 
reich,  the  Eaatem  country,  a  (erra  wliich  is  still  the  national 


vLAm 
ClurlCEiiiAifne. 


one.    B^maiiiing  part  of  the  Germau  Empire  proper  down  to 


oor  own  day,  when  Austria  has  been  excluded  from  it,  Aostria  was  made 
pjtftrfow-  *  I^^-'hy  '"  1156,  and  an  Archdnchy  in  14611,  being  enlarged  at 
Buui  «mpi»  various  periods  by  the  addition  of  Styria,  Caruiolu,  and  other 
territories. 
The  Emperor  Itudolph,  the  first  Hapsburg  Emperor,  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  Austrian  domain  in  1278,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  held  by 
Ti»       his  di'sccndanta.    At  various  times  both  Bohemia  and  Hungary 
ajSlI^  passwl  under  their  rule,  but  were  never  thorouglily  assimilated, 
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and  tlie  yoke  was  ulwuys  oumpuratively  easily  thrown  off.  The  part 
■which  Aastria  jilayed  in  relation  to  Spain  and  the  Netharlfuds,  owing 
to  roj'al  marringfts,  wos  coinpU*x  unci  important,  bat  weakened  ita  cbanca 

BalntUa*    of  «>n8olidating    power   at   home.      Kun),«rou:«   ooiiti'sts  with 
■tlj^JST'Illirt  the   IHirkiah   Sultans   tended    however    to    strengthen    thoir 
i***      connectioQ  with  the  Slavs  and  thu  Magyars,  who  were  equally 
koittilo  to  the  Turks. 

At  iho  end  of  the  fifteenth  centnry  Aiwtria  gained  considerable 
additions  of  territory  in  th«  North-eaot  of  tho  Adriatic  ;  later,  Venetia 
OaoanMUls^''''  Milan  became  Austrian;  and  quite  modern  times  have 

Italy  and  witiio.x.'MH]  their  ri-tiini  to  Italy  and  incorporation  in  the  Italian 
kingdom.  In  the  partitions  of  Poland,  Galicia  fell  to  Austria. 
Later,  Bosnia  ami  Herz<^gnviim  hiive  como  under  AustAan  oontrol.  In 
modt-TH  times  the  Auittriun  Emperor  reigns  over  the  Germane  of  Anstria 
Proper,  of  SaJzbnrg,  StjTia,  Oarinthia,  and  Northern  Tyrol ;  the  Northern 
8)av»,  divided  into  Cii!«chs  and  Moraviniis  ( Bohemia  and  Moravian  Novaks 

Ejcwntof    (North  Hungary),  Poles  and  Ruthenians  andRilflsian#(Oalioia); 

AtutTian    the  Southern  SIav»,  variously  known  as  Croats,  Slovens,  and 

Servians ;  tho  Houmanians  of  Ti-anaylvania ;  the  Magyars  of 

Hungary  and  Transylvania ;  the  Italians  of  Southern  Tyrol,  Gorz,  btria, 

ftnd  the  Dalmatian  coast ;  to  twy  nothing  of  Jews  and  Gipsies,  both  of 

whom  form  n  considerable  percentage  of  the  population. 


Tim  AUSTRIAN  GERMANS. 

"We  need  not  say  much  about  tlio  Oormana  In  Austria.  Naturally 
tlicy  are  much  akin  to  their  Suabian  neighbours  of  Bavaria,  and  belong 
to  tho  "  High  Dutch  "  division  of  the  Germans.  But  long  contact  with 
Btowiite  Slavs  has  prodaced  a  considerable  mixture,  and  this  is  further 
Biutnr*  evidenced  by  the  number  of  Slavonic  words  and  expressions 
current  in  Austrian  speech.  For  some  reason  the  Austrian  is  of  a  gayer 
disposition  than  the  Northern  German,  perhaps  owing  to  the  greater 
■wfirmth  of  the  climate,  and  he  is  credited  with  a  more  kindly  heart;  but 
Iiis  tendency  to  sensuality  and  mut^'rial  plesjtums  cannot  be  deuied, 

Vienna  justly  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  capitals  of  Europe, 

with  a  decidedly  Parisian  style.    Greet  beauty  is  evideitt  in  the  arrange- 

Bnuianc;  of  ment  of  the  city,  in  art  museums  and  decorations,  in  dross,  and 

Vienna.       j,,  buildings,     lu  rosmopc'lilau  character  strikes  everj'  \Tsitor. 

The  Tyroiese  are  simpler,  truer,  iuoru8uper8tiliou.<<,   hrss  cultivated 

tium  the  Aii-strians.     They  are  almost  universally  Roman  Cathohca,  and 

Th*       their  chief  occupation  Is  in  mountain-farming.     They  exhibit 

Tn^iiM*.   various  traces  of  Shivonic  intermixture ;  while  in  the  South- 

■n*  looiu  ^^^*-  there  are  a  score  thousand  Ladins  or  Ithifitian>Bomanco 

Ty«i.      poople,  akin  to  those  of  Switzerland.    The  Southern  TjToIese 

are  Italians,  who  are  increasing  and  encroaching  on  the  German-spe«king 

people. 
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Northnrt)  Styria  and  Carinthia  are  mainly  German  in  populutiou,  att 
aJao  u  tlic  great  port  of  Tric«t6.  Ttiv  Uennan  dlnment  is  al»o  tim  o«rau* 
strong  in  North  Bohemia,  and  constitutes  a  considwable  mi-  "*  *»»*"«. 
nority  in  Moravia.  The  Gcrmanii  ar«  numerous  too  in  Hungary  and 
Tran^lvania ;  and  in  Slavonic  Croatia  and  the  frontier  lands  they  are 
ntore  nomeroas  than  the  Magyars,  and  repnwent  the  hulk  of  the  cuHure 
and  tnduAtrios.  Moro  than  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bada-Peath 
are  Germans;  bat  in  the  majority  of  theiie  territori(^  the  (rennana  are 
decreaaing,  relatively  or  absylntoly.  Only  in  South  Hungary  Uo  the 
Gormans  hold  their  own. 


fc\  i- 
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THE  MAGYARS  OF  HUNGARY. 

I^nmpo  scarcely  contains  a  more  isolntv^  and  dissiniilnr  clomont  any- 
whoi'u  than  the  Hifty&ra  of  Hungary.     Fundamentally  differing  in  race 
irnm  the  Aryans,  belonging  to  the  group  of  people*  known  a»  Mongoloid 
and  Tiiraniiin,  their  clospst  affinities  are  with  the  widely  dia-    jj-y^ 
tant  Finns,  a  name  originally  derived  from  their  reaidence  in      wik* 
the  fen^  or  morsliy  regions  of  Finland.    They  appeared  latu 
in  E«ro[>e,  not  until  tlie  ninth  century,    Hungary  occupies  partx  of  the 
Boman  prorinces  of  Pannoni*  and  Dacia,  which,  in  the  third  and  (burth 
centuries,  wrre  conqnored  by  the  Goths  and  the  Huna,  the  latter  being 
probably  a  Mongolian  people,  of  the  Finnish  or  poesibly  tlie  Turkish 
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branch.    After  tli«  tleolino  ol'  tlie  Huns,— on  the  death  of  Attila, — the 


I 


luaTiiu  or  JuzcKHsxt. 


OtitTOgothn,  the  Oepidse,  the  LomhaHs,  and  the  Avars  in  succession  heitt 
the  land  :   but  they  eitlier  uiigrat«d  or  were  con*]uerod  and  dmppear«d. 


The  Magyars  ar«  first  heard  of  as  ooonpyiiig  th*i  land  between  tlia 
mmiths  of  tli«  Pnifpi^r  iiiid  the  DnnHlux     Thoy  proved  themselvM  to  be 
mighty    warriors,    and   overran   Hungary  and   Transylvania,      g^^ 
and  even  went  so  f«r  in  their  expeditions  m  Germany,  Italy,    w«o»7. 

kanrl  France.     Thoy  formed  a  very  effective  bar  between  the  Sontliern 

pBalgarian  kingdom  and  the  Sla%*).     Their  6rm  i««ttlvment  in  Unngar>', 
ond  their  reception  of  Cliri^tiunity  frttm  Rome  in  the  tenth  BaniHBWE 

r  oentnrj',  are  events  of  great  flignificaace  in  EiirnpRan  history.  h»Hbbc«». 

'Their  king  Stephen,  crowned  in  the  year  1000,  received  the  title  of 
Apostolic  King  from  Pope  i^ylvaoter  II.,  and  hecarae  known  »»  n.  tuvb«n 
St.  Stephen  of  Hungary.  To  liim  thc^ ecclesiastical  organisation  o'SmifMy. 
of  Hnngary  owed  much.  He  also  created  a  national  eonncil  of  lords*  and 
knight<(,  from  which  the  diets  afterwards  originated.  King  (Saint)  Ladi«- 
la««  I.,  towards  the  end  of  the  ele%-enth  centiu^i',  conquered  Croatia  and  part 
nf  Galicia.    In  1 102  Pulmatia  was  annexed,    [n  1222  a  sort  of  Hungarian 

^Uagna  Charta,  known  as  the  "  Golden  Bull,"  was  wmng  from  Dr*wiii  oe 
Andrew  n.    S«voraI  Tartar  invasions  after  this  time  tested  the  *^«»^ 
strength  of  the  Magj-ars  to  the  ntmost ;  and  many  Gorman 
colnniflta  were  introdncisl,  to  make  up  for  losses  in  war.    In  the  four- 
I.j*enth  ccntm-y  Hungary  became  one  of  the  most  powerfid  States  in 
Europe,  conquering  ^iloldavia  and  Bulgaria,  and  even  establishing  sway 
over  Bosnia,     Thoir  king  Lewis  was  alw)  king  of  Poland. 

When  the  Turks  began  to  gresa  vigorously  onwai'ds,  in  the  fifteenth 
centnry,  the  Bnngarians,  aided  by  Italians  and  Spaniar^ls,  manfully 
resisted  them  and  turned  baek  their  power,  under  their  king    gtrusgiM 
MiUthiaH  (sou  of  the  celebrated  piitriot  and  soldier,  John  Him-    *~*i5* 
yadi),  who  also  conquered  Bohemia  and  Vienna.    Early  in  the 
sixteenth  centurj'  the  Hungarian  power  rapidly  declined,  and  was  com- 
pletely overthrown  by  the  Turks  in  1526,  at  the  great  battle  omuiroiw  od 
of  Mohacs.     Til©  disputes  about  the  succession  to  authority  in   b»»«»«t- 
Hungary  led  to  the  accession  of  the  Hapsbnrg  family,  who  have  ever 
since  reigned  over  the  Hilars  as  kings  of  Himgary,  while  sapibwc 
TranjtyK-ania  had  it«  own  native  rulers  from  1&71  to  the  end  of  ^^1^ 
the  seventeenth  centnry.     The  Sultans,  however,  maintaintxl 
their  dominion  over  great  part  of  Hungary  till  HVS7.    Wallacbia  and 
Moldavia  became  more  and  more  dependent  on  tl»e  Turks,  who  appointed 
their  princes.    The  Austrian  kingdom  of  Hungarj'  e%'en  paid  irilnte 
to  the  Turks  as  late  as  the  early  years  of  the  sevontt-cnth  century, 

The  Hungarian.<i,  as  well  as  the  Aiistriana,  were  at  last  indebted  to 
John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  for  their  delivery  from  the  Turks.  His 
vicWTi-  at  Vienna,  in  HXD,  an<\  the  eaptur©  of  Buda  from  the  Turks,  in 
ieS6,  led  to  tbe  return  of  nearly  all  Hungary,  Croatia,  and  Slavonia  under 
Atutrian  rule,  to  which  they  have  ever  since  remained  subjects 

The  later  Hapsbui^  attempted  to  tyrannise  over  Hungary,  refusing 
to  be  crowned  in  Hungary,  carrying  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen  to  Vienna, 
III.  '  s 
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diflpensitig  witli  diets,  and  govemiug  autocretically.     The  aitempbed 

, ^  oiiforccinoiit  of  the  uae  of  German  led  to  a  Btronff  reaction. 

TTTCiuiy  or 

ut«r      Yet    the   Uuiif^rians   vigorously  gitpiwrted  Austria  against 

patraiz*.  jjapoleon.    After  many  years  of  arbitrary  repr<v»inn,  during 

which  the  demand  for  tlio  restoratJon  of  liberties  f;row  oxplosivo  in  its 

ohamcter,  the  Austrian!;  excited  the  Slavs  against   the  Magyars,     The 

RAvoiBUon  genius  and  iwal  of  Louis  Kossuth  mi.sed  Hungarian  patriotism 

"*  '»*'■     to  a  higher  level  than  ever  hofore,  and  in  tlie  war  of  1S48-9 

the  Magj'ars  tinder  General  Goergei  showed  brai'ffry  and  energy  which 

unfortunately  did  not  meet 
with  success,  owing  to  the 
intervention  of  a  Russian 
army.  Austria  tj«at*>d  Hun- 
gary cruelly  us  a  conquered 
country.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, tlio  Hungariima  re- 
covered their  old  privileges 
with  interest;;  and  in  1867 
was  GstaWii-hetl  ^^^ 
the  nreaont  dual-  (nooirobi' 
t»tio  system  of 
the  Anstro-Hnngarian  mon- 
nrchy.  Many  measuros  ot 
improvement  have  since 
been  carried  out.  Tnin- 
syl  van  ia  is  incorporated 
with  Hungary,  together 
with  the  Servian  Banat  or 
military  frontier.  The 
schools  are  now  all  required 
to  teach  the  Map'ar  lan- 
guage, and  altogether  there 
is  a  striking  revival  of  Ma- 
gyariam. 

One  of  tho  most  dis- 
tinct tendencies  of  the  Ma- 
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gj'ars,  and  one  which  is  a  sonrce  ot  weakness  to  the  empire  generally,  \a 

symiMUir  *^''*'  ^^y  '**'  "'id  show  sympathy  with  the  Tnrks,  and  resent 

wiUiTurk».  tlio   auti-Tnrkish    manifestations    of   the   Slavonian   peoples. 

Aata<oauiii  TlniH  the  .-Vustrinn  empire   presents  a   double,  and  therefore 

to  9i»T»    ,1(^,1  (jtfui  ajjj  hesitating,  attitude  towards  both  fiussia  and  the 

Porte  ;  and  this  adds  enormously  to  tho  difBculties  of  the  empire.     What 

the  solution  will  be,  who  can  guess? 

The  Magyar  language  is   strikingly  peculiar,  forming,  witli  the 
'Ungnages  of  the  Oatiaks  and  Vogols  of  Siberia,  the  Ugrian   group. 
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Notwitlistknding  tlioir  Gtettlemeni  among  Aryans  for  nearly  a  tttousand 
years,  the  Magyars  liave  retained  essentially  unchanged  the  ^^^ 
specialtiea  of  agglutination  (addition  of  aflaxi-»  to  modify  the  of  ii««T»r 
MOM  of  words),  the  use  of  a  singular  noun  with  plural  ad-  *"*■*«*' 
jectives,  the  use  of  the  Cliristian  name  and  title  alter  the  family  name, 
the  possQsaive  form  of  nouns  which  are  modified  according  to  the  number 
and  person  of  the  po«8e«80r,  and  lack  the  autiliary  verb  "  to  have,"  and 
gender  forms  for  the  oexes.     It  is  a  language  rich  in  words  and  the 
power  of  modifying  them  to  expre^  all  kinds  of  relations,  abounding 
in  idiomotto  expre«stonit,  logical  in  '\\»  grammatical  structure,  verj'  har- 
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IIS  in  ita  sounds,  and  altogether  higlily  adapted  for  literary  pui<- 
»JI0M8. 

For  many  centuries  the  Latin  oi  the  Church  held  away  in  Hungary 
as  the  chiof  lit<-riir^-  medium.    Numerotis  Magyar  versions  of  thu  Scrip* 
tores  were  howover  publiahed  in  tlie  titt«enth  and  sixteenth  f^mwrnw 
oeuturies.     But  Magyar  literature  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have    oi  La»^ 
risen  high  till  the  present  centurj',  during  which  it»!  growth     Hodani 
has   been  rapid.       Many   trun.-«Ifttions   from   Sliakspeare   and   „^^^L 
standard  English  nvTitors  have  been  made.     Kozincisy  was  the 
chief  writer  of  the  early  part  of  the  century.    Andreas  Horvath  wrote 


a  notRble  nntional  epic  entitled  "Arpad,"  finished  in  1830;  and  many 
othcT  authors  of  note  might  be  incnlioned.  Tho  Hungurian  Acttdf^my  of 
SciencftH,  founded  in  1880,  has  played  an  important  part  in  elevating 
tho  national  language  and  literature.  Any  one  entering  upon  itit  sttudy 
would  now  find  rich  trcasuro:^  awaiting  him.  The  novelx  of  Maurice 
Jokai,  the  histories  of  Michael  Uorvath,  the  travels  of  Arminius  Vambery, 
are  among  the  most  widely  known  of  Htingarinn  writings. 

To  the  Magyars  belong  the  aristocracy  of  Hungary ;  and  it  is  to  tlio 
Uagyars  that   Germans  tend  to  become   awtimilat^d   when  they  settle 

tiatjti    i"  Hungary.    The  aristocracy  wa.s  formerly  identified  with  Iho 

■'*"'■  possession  of  the  franchise,  all  such  being  "  ungur,"  free,  noble, 
counting  themselves  descended  from  the  original  conquerors  of  Hungary, 
and  even  having  joint>right8  with  tho  king.  From  the  lavishnoss  with 
which  "  nobility  "  was  in  past  times  conferred  by  the  kings  upon  whole 
\-illagos  or  districts,  for  some  service  to  the  Crown  or  nation,  it  may  be 
^^  imagined  that  there  are  great  numbers  of  Hungarian  nobles, 

poor  almost  a  twentieth  of  the  jtopulation  in  former  times,  accord- 
*****""■  ing  to  some  estimates,  though  now  fewer.  It  happens  con- 
sequently that  many  of  these  nobles  are  but  peasants ;  not  the  less  do 
they  chori.sh  their  ancient  privileges.  These  formerly  Included  fre«<]om 
from  arrest,  and  trial  before  their  peers ;  but  these  have  been  abolished 
in  moflem  times. 

The  landod  proprietors  have  thus  come  to  represent  a  difForent  grade 
from  that  of  "  noble."    They  are  often  fairly  educated,  and  in  former 

LudMi  times  were  always  capable  of  speaking  Latin,  which  was  the 
propfieun.  ofBcial  language.  At  present  their  education  has  advanced 
greatlj".  It  is  only  the  greater  of  these  proprietors  and  uoblea  who  form 
the  House  of  Magnates,  answering  to  our  House  of  Lords,  but  constituted 
on  an  hereditary  principle  verj*  difl'erent  from  oura,  for  all  the  sons  of  a 
noble  enter  it  when  they  are  twenty-four  ycais  old.  Another  marked 
difference  from  our  system  is,  that  everj*  peer  can  be  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representfttivea.  Some  magnates  are  very  great  landowners 
indeed ;  and  if  their  mental  abilities  were  as  great  as  their  possessions, 
they  might  do  much  for  their  people ;  but  they  seek  social  distinction 
instead. 

It  must  be  ownod  that  there  is  some  justification  for  the  Magyar 
noblea  cherishing  their  title.  Their  gait,  their  air,  their  looks,  havn 
Oun-ettT  ot  something  distinguished  about  them ;   possibly  a  relic  of  tho 

nobiw.  iiravery  of  old  time,  when  every  Magyar  was  a  fighting  man — 
a  quality  wliich  1848  showed  not  to  be  lost.  Tall  fine  figures,  oval  heads, 
black  eye*,  rough  bushy  hair,  long  black  moustaches,  and  a  general  air 
of  robastness,  characterise  tlte  men ;  and  if  some  of  their  present 
characters  are  derived  from  intermixture  with  the  Slave,  this  and  other 
causes  have  combined  to  render  them  very  different  from  the  Finns  with 
whom  they  were  of  old  time  closely  akin.     Only  occasionally  are  the 


flitt  nose,  round  eyes,  and  lar^  cheek'bones  of  the  Asiatic  races  now 
to  b«  8ocn. 

The  Magyar  tadlee,  too,  pre^nt  a  good  d«al  that  is  Eastern  in 
appennuice— large  eyes  with  long  liUihea,  wavj'  hair  wlitcli  is  ot't«u  dark^ 
ro«y  UpH,  graceful  figures,  and  a  nobl«,  frco  gait.  Tlioir  fri-jjli  ohmiui 
complexions,  too,  are  »uch  as  to  win  enthnsiasUc  admiration  t^"*"- 
from  good  judgefl.  Astrakan  caps,  great  cloaks,  bng  boots,  long  apora, 
are  common  attributc-a  of  the  men ;  while  the  womea  are  notable  for 
the  abundance  of  petticoats  they  wear. 

Sine©  the  abolition  of  the  old  condition  of  serfdom,  the  Magyar 
peasant  is  a  landed  proprietor,  however  small,  and  his  property  ui  always 
divided  among  hia  children  at  hi«  death.  Probably  this  haa  i^i^g^^^e*. 
given  him  lii.t  striking  air  of  ind«pond«nco.  though  it  is  »ome-  ooiugrviitinii. 
what  inimical  to  the  introduction  of  improvements,  owing  t^,"**^'***""*^ 
lack  of  capital.  The  peasant  is  ertravagant  when  prosperous,  and  goes 
to  the  Jew8  whoa  the  harvest  fails.  In  his  marriage  and  other  oostoms 
not  a  few  relics  of  barbarism  remain.  The  p<^a.sant's  wife,  however,  has 
emerged  from  the  aervitudo  of  barbarism ;  her  work  is  not  nearly  so 
toilsome  as  that  of  the  Swerlish  woman,  and  she  receives  much  attention 
and  endetinnent  from  her  liu.-«l)and. 

HoepitaUty  is  an  inbred  virtue  in  the  Magyar  race,  and  its  contrary 
bitterly  resented.     They  value  it  even  more  than  wlditions 
to  their  porsonal  rights ;  and  the  colour  under  which  their  long 
resistance  to  Austrian  domination  has  been  ju.tti(ied,  is  the  reguinlug  of 
their  old  pri^-ilfges,  not  the  acquisition  of  new  ones.    Pride  in 
themselves,  pride   in   their  national   history,  patriotism,  and 
cxmnige,  are  inextricably  bound  up  in  the  Magyara,  who  are  but  too  prone 
to  exaggerate  when  speaking  on  any  of  these  topics.    Thcu-  adherence 
to  their  ancient  traditions  has  however  hindered  them  from  being  much 
beyond  agriculturists  and  warriors,  with  some  trace  even  yet  of  the 
bandit.    Sbopkeeping  i»,  an  a  rule,  beneath  their  dignity;  and  tliis,  or  the 
lack  of  desire  for  gain  as  such,  may  account  for  the  abundance  of  Jews 
among  th';m.    There  is  certainly  a  lackof  invention  or  commcr-     LMkot 
cial  enterprise  among  them ;  old  wooden  ploughs  are  retained,  w****!**- 
innovations  in  agriculture  are  disliked,  mining  is  regarded  with  disfavour. 
AJtOgcthcr,  the  Magyars  have   not  a   few   peculiarities  which   gix-iitly 
hinder  their  prosperity  in  Europe,  and  make  their  [>cvnianence  rooAatM  tar 
doubtful.     Hai'anguing  on  politics  is  a  la%'ourite  occupation  of^J^^J^^ 
the  Magyar;   but  a  yet  more  t^ntlirBlling  pleasure  is  that  of      """"^ 
musio  and  dancing.     At  any  time  they  are  ready  for  a  dance,  usually  to 
gip»y  music,  wliich  they  pay  for  extravagantly,  not  being  much  addicted 
to  playing  themselvea. 
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THE  SLAVS  OF  THE  AUSTIilAX  EMI'IltB. 

These  wo  must  treat  briefly,  their  essential  character  being  dealt 
with  more  fally  nudcr  the  head  of  the  Riiitsians.  The  Slnvs,  as  the 
numerically  predominant  and  most  rapidly  increasing  people 
in  the  empire*,  deserve  great  attention.  It  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  Pan8lavi«m  may  develop  in  the  direction  of  luiion  with 
Russia  or  Servin,  or  the  Betting  np  of  a  separate  Slav  ^mwer.  Yet  the 
differences  of  race  and  religion  between  the  various  races  of  Slavs  may 
long  k<M'p  tliom  disconnected. 

Bohi'mia,  the  land  of  the  Cxeolia,  or  Taekhs,  with  its  neighbour 

Uoravia,  includes  some  of  the  most  prot<p<^rous  Slavoiiians.    The  Slovaks 

The  cifotu  '^^  Northern  Hungary  are  nearly  allied  to  this  group  of  Slavs. 

or  Boiioinia.  'fiig    Czoclis    are    miners,  glasft-blowent,    sugar-makers,  and 

brewers,  as  well  as  agriculturists ;  while  the  Germans  of  the  country 

excel  in  woollen  and  other  weaving  manufactures.    Formerly  the  G«rman 

language  and  babibs  were  iu  the  ascendant ;  but  Slavonic  influouco  has 

greatly  increased  of  late  years,  and  the  Czech  language,  literature,  and 

n*Bottu-  music  have  developed  rapidly.    It  may  mafiMy  bo  said  that  the 

tUiSfttiaui  Czechs  are  the  most  advanced  of  all  Sla\'8,  and  the  most  in- 

•!•»•■      du»triou3.    Their  University  of  Prague  is  celebrated  wherever 

science  or  Uteratxu-e  is  studied.     The  vast  majority  of  the  people  are 

Roman  Catholics.     The  reformer  John  Huss  is  the  most  famous  Bohera- 

but  bis  martjTdom  was  the  prelude  to  bloody  religious  wars,  at 


lan 

the  cud  of  which  the  majority  of  the  Protestanta  left  the  country. 

The  Austrian  Poles  and  Ruthenians,  in  Gaticia  and  Bukowina,  are 

divided  in  religion,  the  former  being  Komanist,  the  latter  belonging  to  the 

AiivtrUn    '^'■eek  Church ;  but  a  multitude  of  Jaws  monopolise  trade, 

poiM  uid  The  Poles  ore  enthuitiastic  and  patriotic,  courageous  and  im- 

pul.tive,  but  do  not  seem  destined  to  play  an  important  part 

in  future  politics.     The  Ruthenians  stick  strongly  to  calling  themselves 

Rusy,  or  Russians,  and  their  country  "  Zemlya  Rus,"  or  Russian  land. 

They  have  many  qualities  that  are  admirable,  being  vigorous  and  in- 

dnstrious,  lovers  of  freedom,  as  well  as  preserving  a  strong  self-respect. 

For  good  or  ill,  they  have  no  aristocracy. 

The  Duchy  of  Bukowina  is  a  special   meoting-plaoo  of  races,  for 

jjj^jjy^  ^  it  includes  within  it,  bcaidea  Ruthenians,  Poles,  and  Czechs, 

noM  Is    numerous    Germans,  Roumanians,  Magyars,  Jews,  oud    Ar- 

me  mans. 

Tlie  Slavs  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  the  military  frontier  are  Roman 

Catholics,  and  most  of  them  are  properly  designated  Slovenians.    la 

giofaniuu  Cariiithia  and  Caruiola  the  same  people  have  been  rapidly 

«fOrauu.  guijjiiig    ground.     Many  of  these   are    designated   Wenda. 

Marburg  itself  is  almost  entirely  Slovonised.    Agram,  the  capital  of 

Oi'oatia,  is  a  typical  Sloven  city ;  and  in  it  may  be  witnessed  as  attractive 
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and  varied  a  selection  of  c«stume9  as  can  b«  fbund  in  StiropQ:  ntl  tho 
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ookntni  of  the  rainbow  nra  worn  by  men  »iid  women  alike.     In  winter 
they  vear  Ixir-Iiucd  mantle« ;  in  snmmer,  largely  muslins  or  ]tome:<pun, 
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with  wide,  overli^jpbig  aprons ;  a  brilUaut  scarf  is  wound  ronnd  tlie  waist, 
o«T  itit-    ''•^■*"  **•*•     Jfiwollerj-  is  extenHively  worn ;  but  it  is  not  costly, 
tumoa  ot    owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  people.     Tho  headdre!bh.'s  are  most 
ovaoiuu.  ygi^jg^j  ^^j[  picturesque  ;  the  girls'  hair  is  oft«u  plaited  in  two 
long  banging  plaits,  tied  At  the  ends  with  bright  ribbon.     Their  f«ot  are 
either  cased  in  Ray  leather  sandals  or  high  boots,  or  are  entirely  un- 
covered.    The  men  are  dressed  with  equal  showineiaa — in  white  tunica 
with  largo  >loeTOs,  bright  scarlet  vessbt  studded  with  silver  atara,  leathern 
belts,  tunic-skirts,  loose  trousers  of  muslin,  and  sandals  or  boots.     In  cold 
w«athur  a  glowing  mantle,  ott«n  highly  embroidered  in  various  colours, 
thrown  over  the  shoulder.    Th«  hat  is  oil«u  a  broad-brimmed  iVlt 


IS 

one. 
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Altogether  the  Croat  clwrialies  a  very  primitive  style  of  life  and 

caltnre,  and  certainly  is  not  one  of  the  most  progressive  Slavs.      They 

fhbhut*    ''*^®  "  pf6P<»**<'Ssion  in  favour  of  fatness,  which  is  decidedly 

and  Eutan  Oriental ;  and  in  several  particulars  iTiey  show  the  results  of 

Turkbh  influences.    Thus  tlieii-  lignn-s  and  faces  do  not  satisfy 

our  ideas  of  beauty.     Round  faced,  dark  eyed  and  complexionod,  good 

Fcaiuon  of  temiK-red,  and  extremely  hospitable,  laxy,  and  fond  of  spirits, 

"""•"•     Ihe  men  make  their  wonK'n  do  much  of  tli</ir  hard  work,  stand 

behind  them  at  table,  eat  out  of  their  pla(«,  anil  only  drink  when  asked 

by  th«m.      Perhaps  they  are  lower  in  nature  VK-caitse  their  soil  is  so 

fertile  ;  at  any  rate  all  classes  are  impruvidont.    This  may  be  duo  to  their 

old  Slavonian  communism,  or  liie  in  communities,  uot  yet  extinct,  where 
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from  thirty  to  geyenty  of  a  clan  livo  in  anity,  having  all  property  in 
common,  and  thiu  lacking  in  the  sense  of  perscHul  propArty. 

Wo  deal  with  th«  Bosnian  Slavs  here,  sinca  thoy  are  now  under 
Austrian  administration.     Long  a  fief  of  the  Hungarian  Crown.  Bosnia 
was  conquered  hy  the  Turks  in  15^7,  and  remained  in  thoir     bomUii 
poawsMOti  till  after  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  in  1878.    But  Bosnia      "•"■ 
presents  as  with,  to  n»e  Mr.  Evans's  words  ("  Through  Bosnia  and  the 
Herzegovma ")  "the  uniqnc  phenomenon  of  Mahometan  feudalism,  and 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  race  of  Slavonic  Mahometans."     The  old 
feudal  Slavonian  nobles  preserved  their  rights  hy  becoming  tUhometans  ; 
but  they  jealouiily  maintain  thoir  .Slavonian  spouch.     R«man    iq«TifitHiii 
Cathc^cs  it  is  true  remained  amoujc;  the  peasantry  in  consider-  M»*oii»««w. 
able  numbers  ;  but  in  recost  year^  they  have  largely  cmigrutod,  and  thuir 
place  has  been  taken  by  adherents  of  the  Qrook  Church,      How  far  the 
HalM>metan  religion  will  survive  the  cessation  of  Turkish  influence,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.     In  any  case,  the  Austrian  occupation  luus  been  carried 
out  with  remai'kably  little  difficulty  hitherta 

A  striking  feature  about  the  Bosnian  pa-st,  Li  the  spreiul  among  its 
Slavonic  peoples  of  a  form  of  dissent  from  tlie  Greek  Church.     The  sect 
of  the  Bogomiles,  as  they  are  termed,  took  itit  rise  in  Armenia,  ot„«nun 
and  r«'!semblcd  Piirititits  in  their  liatred  of  images,  bishops,  end  treoiOrMk 
sacerdotalism.      They  set  up  a  kind  of  primitive  Christian 
Communism,  which  suited  very  well  the  Slavonian  style  of  communities. 
Bolgarians,  Sei^iaus,  and  Bosnians  afforded  them  many  converts ;  and 
Bosnia  became  their  stronghold  when  persecution  had  almost  crushed 
them  elsewhere.      They  were  persecuted,  however,  both  by  pusaoouoa 
Boman  Catholics  and  Turks  until,  the  last  being  the  strongest,  ^  'w** 
a  Iai:ge  pro|x>i-tion  of  the  Bosnians  became  Moslems  by  force.     In  fact, 
maity  even  of  the  Christians  in  recent  years  wore  a  Mahometan  garb, 
though  retaining  their  Chnstian  wotship.    In  return,  the  Slavonic  Ma- 
hometans havu  almost  iiivai-iably  but  one  wife,  and  allow  considerable 
freedom  to  the  women  ;  and  they  retain  many  Christian  features  in  then- 
worship. 
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•ut«  of  tbe  people— OoadlUoa  of  the  p«*cajit  wonuB— £iii«jicipBUoa  of  peuuiU— Towiu- 
ptopl*  and  boytxi. 
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rriHE  Sorviftns,  s  mo«t  in- 
J-  t«rc6tiiig  branch  of  tiie 
Slav's,  after  a  choqucriMl 
history,  in  which  tlu-y  wtre 
long  in  alliance  Knth  or  sub- 
ject to  the  Greek  nu 
cmpcrore  of  By-  '••"'i*"- 
zanlium,  became  a  kingdom 
in  the  olvventh  coiittuy ; 
and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fburtcti-nth  century,  un- 
der Stephen  Dnshan,  won 
from  ilie  expiring  Byzan- 
tine empire  a  large    part 
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of  its  Thrnciftn,  Maccdomfts,  Albanian,  and  Oreelc  possessions.     But 
Servia  was  destined  soon  to  fall  to  pieces  before  the  sd'oiM*"  ma  MMrtom 
ing  power  of  the  Tnrkg.    At  various  tiin#s  tU«  Turks  ravaged  «*  soryiB. 
Sftrvia  with  special  severity  ;  and  a  vast  nnmher  of  the  inha-     Tnrkuti 
bitants  emigrated  to  Hungary  and  to  other  Slav  terri(orif«,    'y™™7- 
retaining  their  rvligion  and  iustitutioni;  against  alJ  att«-tnpts  to  Magyariw 
them.     In  1801  the  Senians  at  last,  under  Kara  George,  or      uuk 
Black  George,  ronaed    themflelves    against    the  Turks,   and    <•«<"«*■ 
micoee>d»d  in  driving  tlidin  out  aft«r  long  and  woarijKimo  stniggleii.      In 
1813,  however,  the  Turks  returned,  to  be  again  attacked  under  the 


■occrunwaigt  vmtui. 


leadership  of  Milosh  Ohrenovich,  who  was  declared  prince  by  the  national 
aasemhly,  and  in  183)0  gained  the  con»etit  of  the  I'orte  to  his  authority 
being  continued  to  his  dcttcundant^.  In  1862  the  Turkish  garrisiuus  were 
removed  irom  Belgrade,  and  the  Mahometan  inhabitants  have  very 
largely  withdrawn  from  the  country.  The  present  King  q,^„|J 
Uilan  succeeded  in  1872.  Iji  1878  the  Servians  declared  war  x*xa.  oi  urn^. 
against  Turkey,  and  were  saved  from  destruction  by  the  inter-  ^  "**' 
vontion  of  Bussia.  By  the  treaty  of  B<trlin,  Her^•ia  gained  an  increase  of 
territory  and  became  a  kingdom  independent  of  Turkey,    In  1885  tJiey 
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w^re  l«(.l  very  iU.i«dTOedly  to  make  war  upon  Bulgaria,— their  enemy  ot 
long  Btanding, — and  suffered  siiverely. 

The  Servians  are  a  much  more  conspicuons  nationality,  and  are  <jutte 

th«  most  intellectual  of  the  southern  Slavs,  having  a  vory  considerable 

j^^^j^     literatun*.      The  majority  belong  to  the  Greek  Church ;  but 

ebanoMr    some  are  Boman  Catholics.      Education  ta  rapidly  elevatinjr 

the  ppople,  who  are  atnuitious  ot  playing  a  leaamg  part.     The 

peasants  even  follow  the  plutigh  with  arms  in  thoir  bolt,  to  show  that  they 


Moirraicaaaun. 


arc  free  Serbs.  Yet  old  customs  ar©  carefully  preaen-od,  even  that  of 
paying  regard  to  patron  saints,  in  a  manner  not  easily  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  worship  of  pagan  di\'initie8.  Tho  Servian  peasants  are  much 
more  prosperous  and  well-to-do  than  the  Busaians ;  their  morals  are 
higher,  and  justice  is  much  better  admini8t«>red.  Pig-breeding  is  one  oi 
the  chief  agricultural  pursuits,  The  Servians,  with  many  customs  re- 
sembUng  those  of  other  Sla\'s,  liave  acquired  some  Eastern  habits  from 


thfir  iiitercoiine  witli  tlie  Turks,  wearing  loose  trouwra  fattiened  at  tho 
luieo,  and  Iiiplily  decorated  jackets,  and  being  somewliat  reserved  to 
strangers.  WliPn  honoured  visitors  are  received,  the  daughter  of  tho 
hou.««  wftshos  thoir  feet, 

Belgrado,  the  capital,  is  not  yet  very  prosperou!*,  nor  even  clean  and 
neat  in  appearance.  Tboro  is  much  poverty  in  tho  country,  though 
there  arc  fvvr  beggars.  In  th«»  conntiy  the  wat4;r-niiila,  ox-carta,  ox- 
go«ds,  and  ploughs  are  what  they  wore  in  the  time  of  the  liomans ;  the 
men  wear  the  hracete  with  leather  l)Andug«3  and  shapelewt  leather  foot- 
coverings  of  tho  Gauls  and  Britons ;  some  of  the  huts  are  enclosures  of 
onseasoned  log»  with  the  bark  on  them,  thatch  a(.  the  top,  and  a  hole  in 
the  roof  for  the  smoke  to  come  through  ;  and  at  tho  doors  of  these  hut« 
women  sit  spinning  flax  from  distaib,  The  women  do  a  great  deal  of 
work. 

In  this  place  we  may  add  something  about  Montonc^ro,  so  small  and 
yet  80  brave  as  to  claim  a  pl»(-e,  H)t  having  been  nimoat  the  only  Slav 
principality  that  never  really  owned  the  mastery  of  th©  Turk.j.^^^^^ 
Tho  strength  of  the  natural  fortress  of  Cettinge  in  the  moun-  indipau- 
tains, — a  \-iIlage  capital,-  has  greatly  aide<l  them  in  the  stmggle  ""^ 
for  inili-p<-ndenc«.  Of  late  it  is  due  to  English  sympathy  with  Monte- 
negro that  she  has  gained  some  territory,  e^ipecially  the  harbour  of 
Dulnigiio,  on  the  Adriatic.  The  Montenegrins  are  mainly  an  agricul- 
tural people ;  but  their  warlike  history  tinges  their  whole  character. 
Every  male  capable  of  bearing  arms  is  a  soldier,  and  always  H^auMcria 
on  the  alert  and  eager  for  tho  war-cry.  This  naturally  di-  <***•*»•'■ 
DtiniiiheA  their  snccc«s  in  agriculture,  their  wealth,  and  the  siwread  of 
education.  Nearly  everything  in  Montenegro  is  primitive.  Tho  prince 
sita  to  administer  justice  nnder  a  tree.  I'here  are  no  lawyers,  and, 
perhaps  as  a  consequence,  justice  is  cheap  and  speedy.  Women  do  not 
occupy  a  high  position,  and  have  to  do  much  menial  toil.  They  are 
strong,  however,  and  their  bearing  is  dignified. 


THE   BULGAfilAXS. 

The  Bulgarians  are  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  people  in 
Et^pe,  because  they  have  tlimwn  off  one  form  of  speech  for  another, 
have  adopted  vcrj-  largely  the  natare  of  a  different  race,  the    ^^^^jg^ 
Slavs,  and  have  in  snccession  had  three  powerful  kingdoms,  and  of  siavome 
may  not  improbably  fi>iind  a  fourth.  Originally  a  Finnish  people,     *f**™- 
itaving  a  largo  territory  on  the  Volga  round  Kazan  for  several  centuriwt, 
a  great  southward  migration  carried  them  into  the  Thracian  and  other 
terriloriet  of  the  Oreek  empire  in  the  seventh  centurj" ;  and      pj^^ 
in  the  ninth  and  early  part  of  tho  tenth  centuries  they  largely  ^^^fj^ 
increased  their  dominion,  stretching  it  almost  over  oU  morlem 
Turkey.     Tho  Rnssians  overthrew  the  first  Bulgarian  kingdom ;  and 
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tBMr      second  Bulgarian  kingdom  imuo  in  thn  eleventh  c«ntary,  in 
MngdMM.    tjjg  ;p(,at«rn  t)nrt  of  its  oW  territoiy,  Macedonia.    Again  Bui- 
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gari«  was  vanqiiUhod,  and  incorpomUHl  with  tlio  Byxantine  Empire, 
tliuxl    Bulgnrian    kingdom    urotA   towards   tho   end  of   tito   twollYh 
BQtury,  occupying  mmt  of  tlie  old  Bolganan  land.    In  the  next  t.<en- 
tuiy  th«  kingdom  at  lirat  largoly  increased,  taking  in  muoli  of  Uiv<%e 
and  Albania.     Later,  nfWr  paasinf;  into  llie  liandii  of  another     TnricUb 
dynwty,  Bulgaria  bruko  up,  and  an«r  1382  bocame  a  Turkish  ^"'''""'**' 
dependency.    It  is  only  since  the  treaty  of  Berlin  (1878)  that     iumm 
part  of  tlio  old  Bulgaria  has  gained  practicid  inriepeiid^-no*" ,•'■■**"'**'*''■ 
and  another  portion,  Eastern  Boumolia,  partial  indop<.>ndi<ncu.     Tli«y 
have  now  declared  their  union,  and  may  yet  grow  to  a  kingdom,  if  the 
Bossiau  Kpoilt^r  will  ]«t  tliem  alone. 

The  Gulgariana  have  certainly  gained  oar  sympathy  Teiy  largely  of 
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1nt<>,  In*  \\\('  xttirdtneas,  and  withal  tho  moderation,  with  which  they  have 
maintained  their  righti*  lo  what  the  Berlin  treaty  gave  them,  by  their 
l>ra»My  when  wantonly  attacked  by  tho  Servians,  and  by  their  successful 
n'iiistan(ie  to  Russian  intnciK"  and  selfish  projects.  Their  resistance  to  Pan- 
sliivism  ii*  no  doubt  to  beexpUini-d  by  the  Finnish  (Mongoloid)  buIimiu 
blood  in  their  veinn,  nn<l  by  their  considerable  relationH  with  o""*™***- 
nnii-Sliivonic  peoples*  lilt"  (Jnwks  and  Roumanians.  They  appreciate 
ixiuuuLion.  fost^^r  .social  life,  and  possi^is  many  domestic  virtues,  among 
which  may  be-clossod  cleanliness  and  good  cookery,  Agricoltore  is 
Keiilously  pursued,  the  women  taking  a  large  part  in  it.  Their  langnage, 
although  mainly  Slavonic,  shows  tracoa  of  their  Finnish  d*^i»cent  in  the 
retention  of  the  definite  article  added  to  the  end  of  a  word. 
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and  milUons  of  fiowem  that  bloom  during;  the  summer  round  Keaantik 
and  in  tlie  beauUfui  valley  which  is  wat«re<i  by  tbft  Tundschii.  At  mid- 
snninKv  tlio  land  ^'ieldx  a  novAr-failing,  abundant  barvest  of  00m  and 
mai2e,  which  finds  its  way  by  train  to  Constantinople,  In  early  autumn, 
when  the  grapes,  plums,  ligs,  and  walnuts  are  gathcrod  in,  tho  buffalo 
carta  we  too  few  to  contain  the  overflowing  crop  that  pours  from  the 
mountain  sides.  For  days  and  days,  from  sunrise  to  diuk,  the  poptila- 
tiuns  of  whole  villages,  men,  women,  and  children,  are  at  work  picking 
fruit  and  carrj-iiig  it  to  the  granaries.  Boya  march  along  with  baaketti 
on  their  backs;  and  little  dark-eyed  girls  patter  behind  witli  toads  in 
their  red  and  blue  aprons.  Bat,  in  spite  of  all  this  hearty  work,  fruit 
enough  remains  on  tho  ground  to  fatten  birds  and  acjuirrels  innumerable. 
Partridge,  quail,  woodcock,  wild-pigeon,  and  snipe  start  up  wherever  the 
chance  sportsman  may  look  for  them  ;  in  fact,  tho  crack  of  the  gun  is 
■heard  so  seldom  thut  it  is  the  vultures  wtiioh  have  to  act  as  game-keepers, 
id  prevent  Nature's  preserver  from  getting  overstocked." 


THE  ROUMAXIANS,  OR  M'AU.ACHS. 


Boumanians, — or  Romans,  as 
iiey   would    huvi)   us   call    t]i(«m,    fRun 

their  fancied  relation  to  the  old  Romans, 

— Vlaohs,  or  Walladis,  as  they  are  called 

by  their  neighbours, — according  to  Pro- 
Freeman,  are  the  representatives 

of  thoM  inhabitants  of  Thrm;e    mndu 

and  other  parts  of  the  Balkan    ^■w* 

pijuiusulii    who    exchanged    their    own 

speech   for  Latin ;   tliUK  they  rvpreiient 

the  Thracian  race   in  its  widest  svn^, 

and  probably  are  more  nearly  allied  to 
I'Grreeks  than  to  Komans.  Nevertheless 
'  they   may   retaiil  some   Bomun   blood ; 

and    they  certainly  are    a  mixtore  of 

various  races.     Tlie   vast  proportion  of 

Boumanians  belong  to  the  Orthodox 
I'Greek  Churoh. 

The  Itoumanians  ot  tho  kingdom 

of  Boumania  aro»e  iVom  a  migration  of 

people  from    furtlier   south ;  for   there 

is  no  sign  of  a   ItuiimEtnian  population 

north  of  tiie  Danube  before  the  thirt.jenth  century.     They  formed  part 

of  tho  tliird  kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  and,  continuing  to  migrate  ,p^„^ 

from  fear  of  the  Turks,  occupied  Wnllachia,  Moldavia,  and  parts 
-of  Transylvania.     Later,  they  were  forced  to  o*ti  the  rule  of  the  Turks, 
IV.  0 
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tltouRb  tljey  wore  not  so  thorouglily  subjiifintod  a*  thft  Bnlguiuts.  The 
Koonuutiu  Turks  naraet]  or  deposed  their  princt*s,  but  did  noi  administer 
""w^oK-  tlio  provinces.  After  thfl  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1Sj6,  the  two 
provinffs  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  chose  the  »aine  prinop,  and  have 
since  lft7S  been  independent  of  Turkey,  their  prince  in  18S7  taking  the 
title  of  king. 

Thero   is   no   doubt  that  Bonmanian   is   mainly  a   Latin   t/ingnt*, 

lesw  moditied  than  modem  Italian.     The  people  are  mostly  apricultural, 

p^^        living  in  A  more  primitive  condition  than  the  Bnlgarians, 

■MWoriM  scarcely  educated  at  ail,  unskilled  even  in  agriculturi\  living 

very  fire^juently  in  small  linta  partially  snnk  in  the  soil  and 

with    only   two    rooms,   and    in    many   ways    reminding    one    of   the 

most    degraded    Irish    peasantry ;    consequently   marsh    fever    is    very 

common.    At  work,  the  pecutants  usually  wAar  »  short,  coarse,  whit« 

linen  blouse,  fastened  by  a  belt  at  the  waist,  and  breeches  of  the  same 

-i^jjy^  ^  mat.<'rifti,  a  cloth  or  felt  cap  or  a  shcopskin  hat.    The  women 

uiepMUBt  work  hard  in  the  6e1ds,  and  are  even  employed  on  the  roads 

*""*"■     and  aa  navvies.     They  wear  a  loose,  brightrcoloured  or  white 

jacket,  and  a  darker  though  ofti.>n  sihowi!yHwlo»u*ed  skirt;  a  kerchief  is 

folded  over  the  head  and  under  the  chtn.     With  their  field-work,  early 

marriages,  and  large  families,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  women  ago 

early,     A  very  frugal  diet  is  the  rule ;  but  drunkenness  is  too  frequents 

Altogether,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  lawless  violence,  as  is  only  too  likely 

PiffTiiwtFtHTn  when  society  is  in  so  primitive  a  state.     However,  ihe  peasant, 

of  pauuta.  ^.[,Q  ^jjj  formerly  a  slave,  is  now  emancipated ;  and  if   he 

were  more  stoadily  industrious  and  thrifty,  prosperity  would  be  easily 

within  his  reach ;   hut  lie  ia  too   ignorant,  superstitious,  indolent,  and 

egotistic,  tlioiigh  kiud-hcartod  when  his  suspicions  aro  not  excited. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  the  boyars,  or  nobles,  have  im- 
bibed a  sort  of  Frenchified  polish,  like  the  gwerlea,  attended  with  a  very 
TowiupMpi*<l"<''*tion:ible  state  of  morals.  The  richer  classes  are  very  idle, 
uidb«ran.  and  prone  to  spend  their  money  abroad.  Gaiety  abides  with 
them,  allhoHgh  in  many  coses  their  estAtes  are  deeply  mortgaged,  owing 
to  inveterate*  gAiiibliiig.     Divorce  is  very  much  too  common. 

It  is  fair,  however,  to  acknowledge  that  in  these  latter  days  the 
Roumanians  are  showing  great  signs  of  improvement.  lU'tter  railways 
and  roads  and  better  education  are  difl'nsing  the  seeds  of  Western  ideas, 
and  a  higher  national  ideal  is  growing. 


■MtiaMI  ONKUS. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Tivnar  gwilnwi  of  OrMoe— Origin  «f  tlia  Qn«k>— Wide  iUffiut«n  of  OrMln— OrMk  eolonlM— 
(IMIlM  of  OrMk*— Oonquait  br  Uaeadoo —OllsBrcti}'  uul  d*mocrac7— KoiniJi  omiqaerl  ol 
Stmm— flrMk  ilA*er7  Taatonlo  larmcloiu— Tli*  8yiuitli>«  eiiipli«  The  Orevk  CZmrcIi — 
naTOtte  tDTulon*— Turklil)  uiil  Vonotlui  doiniDallaQ— Kuuiftii  intovtl  la  Otmo*— Ot*«Iu 
-—'■-"-*—'  by  Turks— XlncdeiD  of  6iv««;  vaUbUshvd— Andoat  OrMk  olajsle  UUffatsi*— 
■OdVn  OrMk  Uttntnr* -Tbo  AlbUlUot— EteCnlo  ot  Qreeki  Xo  OtmCfr- H«rckatU«  U- 
rnmttjr-ldacAUan— F&eUoai  uid  dlKUMiasi— CourwoaaaMa— Hon*  eomfoit  niirMl««I 
apptonuioe  Tbe  Alhuiiui  trlbei  A  wUdsr  Iffe  -The  Albuilui  cbmnem  -Tba  Cydodauu 
-  K«lla  of  old  ciut«mi  -AnptnUitoiM— C««lumM  or  *«bi«i> -ladsurlM  Boiaa*  DutoUK 
ukd  uiuto  -EdaatUan— Syr*— Tb*  OnUiu  -lUitot—VaaHlMi  ralo-TuUili  dMnlaion. 


THE  rvnina-nt  of  a  (jreat  people,  endowed  with 
the  wreck  of  a  great  name  anil  tlii^  merc«t 
»hudow  of  ol«l  prosperity,  tlie  Grvwks  of  to-day 
0X0   still   mo«t   inturestinf*.   Iik«    their   country. 
Among  the    most   mountainous   for   ittt  iiize   in 
Europe,  and  divided  up  into  numerous  small 
plaiiifi,  it  produced  tho  lar;f;«wt  numbor  of  distinct 
and  individual  peoples  and  Slates  w«     ■»„- — 
find  anvwhere;  and,  by  re>aflOn  of  itsgrMtnewof 
mountain     Ixirriitrs     and     defvniiihlo 
passes,  the  people  were  able  long  to  maintain 
themselves  against  external  domination.     But 
the  sea  vos  ibeir  tntc  highway  ;  and  love  of  adventure  and  fr•^edom,  and 
sensibility  to  external  impressions,  were  among  their  most  striking  charac- 
Mristics,     For  these  reasons,  they  h»vf  loii^;  \x-on,  and  Boem  likvly  long  to 
remain,  the  most  famouu  and  ri'markable  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 
How  the  early  Greeks  came  into  Greece,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  is 
tiown.    They  may  ttnve  been  Pelasgians ;  but  there  is  great  doubt 
it  this.    But  in  early  Greek  rctcords  the  Hellenes  speedily    otutaot 
attained  pre-eminence.    The  tatter  no  doubt  owed  much  to  >i»<>««i««- 
later  settlers;  and  tJte  Greek  legends  tell  us  of  Cadmus  fVom  Phsnicia, 
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Cecrops  and  Danaa^t  I'rom  Egypt,  «nd  Pelop^  from  Asiu  Minor,  giving 
rise  to  thn  iinuiu  Peloponnvwiis.  No  doubt  it  was  to  the  Plitt'iiit^isiis 
that  the  Greeks  were  indebted  for  the  art  of  writing ;  for  both  the  naiae« 
and  the  forma  of  Greek  letters  are  evidently  derived  from  the  Phoenician. 
Nevertheless  these  foroigaors  and  their  followers  did  not  markedly  aOect 
the  race  chaxactiMTt  of  the  Greeks. 

Before  long,  the  energy  of  the  Greeks  had  so  far  doveloi»e(i,  that 
instead  of  reoeiving  foreign  immigrante  thoy  began  to  undertake  foreign 
—^       expeditions  ;  and  the  various  legends  and  poems  of  the  heroic 
4unuioitot  agu  of  Greiice  no  doubt  represent  some  expeditions  which  n-ally 
occm'red,  heightened  and  glorliied.     It  is  certain  that  at  an 
early  period  the  Greeks   spread   over   the  islands   of  the  Greek  archi- 
pelago, Crete,  and   the  Ionian  islands,  aud  afterwards  began  to  oolonisa 
the  coaata  of  Asia  Minor. 

In  many  ways  the  Greek  colonies  are  among  the  most  significant  o£ 
ancient  phenomena.  There  was  nothing  comparable  to  them  as  a 
QTMk  civilising  influence  until  the  spread  of  Roman  government; 
****"••■•  and  in  Jiome  respects  they  wore  more  efficient  and  valuable 
than  any  other  mode  of  tlie  (blftision  of  a  race.  The  Greeks  colonised  in 
uo  haphazard  way.  Wheu  the  population  of  a  city  or  of  a  district  grew 
too  abundant,  or  when  civil  dissensions  became  acute,  they  departed  in 
organised  bodies,  often  under  leaders  appointed  by  the  mother  city,  or 
metiopolis;*  and  thus  there  was  no  bre«k  in  the  common  traditions  of  the 
people.  The  new  city  was  at  once  supplied  with  temples  for  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  with  an  agora  or  place  of  public  meeting  for  the  citizens, 
vith  a  gymnasium  for  the  exercise  of  the  youth,  and,  in  later  times,  with 
a  theatre  for  dramatic  representations.  Almost  every  colony  was  settled 
upon  the  sea-coast.  Of  course,  some  intenuixtare  took  place  between 
them  and  the  people  among  whom  they  settled  ;  and  thin  in  time  modifitid 
the  Greeks  tliemaelves. 

In  time  the  Greek  colonies  extended  to  Sicily,  Italy,  and  to  tlie, 
western  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  Massilia,  in  Gaol,  being  the  chiet. 
The  north  coast  of  Africa  was  also  colonised,  Cyrene  being  the  principal 
city;  and  this  not  sufficing  for  the  colonising  zeal  of  the  Greeks,  thoy 
also  extended  into  Epims,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  each  of  which  were 
afterwards  to  exercise  so  marked  an  influence  upon  the  country's  destiny  j 
and  further  to  the  Crimea  and  the  mouth  of  the  I>anube. 

For  any  adequate  idea  of  the  vast  influence  which  the  little  States  of 

Greece  oxAroised  before  the  Christian  era, — the  genius  for  pliilosophy, 

OMiiu  cf   poetry,  the  drama,  and  art  which  they  monifMted, — the  warlike 

**'*'''*-     abiliUes,  the  patriotism,  the  courage,  the  devotion,  the  heroism 

which  they  displayed, — we  must  refer  the  reader  to  separate  works  on. 


*  It  IH  almoat  iinnc«c«»r7'  to  pmnc  out  how  (or  from  llie  origiofil  sense  wo  have 
diTcrMd  tbo  word  "uMlropolu.''  London  or  WrU  ia  not  iho  motlior-citf  of  uij  oUi«i> 
in  tli«  a«ua«  in  wbiob  Corinlh  wm  iho  mothor-city  of  Bjncuae. 
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Greek  lustory.  Nowliere  has  the  development  of  one  type  prrxlnced  so 
many  striking  varieties ;  nowhere  have  so  many  experiments  in  govern- 
ment boon  made ;  and  no  country  ha*  left  the  world  bo  varied  a  legacy 
for  fltody.  The  commonest  observation  of  literature,  tliQ  aliglit(*«t  ao* 
qnaintauce  with  the  thoiightii  of  e(lncat«<]  men,  will  show  that  now,  more 
than  over,  men  are  occ-npiod  in  reaping  the  harvest  sown  in  Qreece  more 
than  a  score  of  centuries  ago.  At  laat  Oteece,  having  dor  oeaqnwl  br 
generutod,  wa»  coii(iiii>r''d  Ity  the  northera  State  of  Uacodon,  ■«•*<»«■ 
half  Greek,  half  barbarian ;  and  Macedon,  aided  1^.  6xeece  proper,  sub- 
jagated  Asia.  This  conqneat  difftifted  ftreek  coltiire  and  rule  very  widely, 
but  weakened  the  Greeks  at  tiome. 

As  onr  great  Greek  scholar,  Pcofeaaoc  Jebb,  writes,  "  The  Hvllenos 
set  the  Hellenic  stamp  on  eveiytliing  wliich  they  .create.  Every  element 
of  their  Utc  receives  its  mature  shape 
from  themselves,  even  when  the  germ 
has  beon  borrowed  ;  the  Hellenes  are  an 
original  people  in  the  senso  that  they 
either  invent  or  transform.  At  a  very 
early  time  they  have  the  political  life  of 
c)lj««,  and  they  never  ri»e  from  the  con- 
ception of  the  city  to  the  higher  unity  of 
the  nation.  .  .  .  As  the  leading  common- 
wealths grow  to  maturity,  two  principles 
of  government  stand  out  in  contrast- 
oligarchy  and  democracy.  Each  is  re- 
presented by  «  great  city  round  which 
the  lesser  States  are  grouped,  «,^^ 
The  inevitable  collision  romes,  ud 
and  tho  representative  of  d«-  *''''*<***y- 
mocracy  ia  at  laat  vanquished.  But  in 
the  hour  of  victory  oligarchy  is  dis- 
credited by  the  selfish  ambition  of  it« 
champion  ;  a  time  of  political  confusion  follows,  in  which  naoue  city  can 
keep  a  leading  place.  Separate  interests  prevail  over  principles ;  public 
spirit  declines.  The  {lisscnsion  of  the  cities, — incurable  I>ecayae  arising 
from  a  deep  inner  defay,^enahles  the  orafty  king  of  a  hatf-barbarian 
country  to  make  him»elt'  the  mihtary  dictator  of  Greece.  But  just  when 
the  better  days  of  Hellenic  civilisation  seem  to  be  over,  a  new  career  is 
opened  to  it.  Men  who  are  not  of  Hellenic  blood  help  to  diffuite  the 
Hellenic  language,  thought,,  and  manners  over  a  wider  field,  and  tho  life 
of  the  modem  Greek  nation  begins." 

The  ooaqnest  of  Macedonia  and  Greece  by  Roma  finally  destroyed 
their  national  Ufe,  while  widely  diffusing  Greek  culture  and     y.^., 
philosophy,  which  greatly  influenced  the  Bomans  themnelves.    •"■«"•* 
But  it  should  be  reiaembered  that  iliere  was  in  the  most  glorious  days 
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of  Greece  a  Uuck  ^ulMtntuiD  of  Blavery  on,  which  their  system  rested. 
at««k  It  was  owing  to  the  labour  of  alav«ii  that  they  fouiul  leiiiurfi 
•laiwT.  tx>  be  so  great:  and  Nemesis  oarriod  vast  numbtTS  of  the 
cultured  Gni-rks  into  Kl«v»^ry.  Anotln>r  feature  of  interest  in  regard  to 
the  Asiatic  sprvud  of  Greek  iutluence  by  the  Macedonian  i^ouciin^nt,  ii<  that 
Greek  became  common  throughout  Wesbem  Asia,  and  furnished  a 
language  ior  those  Sorijitunw  whicli  Ohristians  hold  priceless. 

After  the  Bouian  Empire  had  exiJitod  for  more  than  two  centuries, 

the  Greeks  began   to  sutler  irom  Tentonic  invasions.     The  Goths  first 

TvQionie    attacked  them,  but  were  valiantly  re^iitted,  and  did  not  sue- 

inn^oiu.  ^pj  ijj  settling  permanently.     It  may  be  that  some  of  this 

revived  energj'  was  due  to  the  introduction  .of  Christianity,  which  was 


aniEK  woHEd  or  clusical  nvis. 


followed  by  the  wtablishment  of  the  Eastern  Imperial— the  Greek— city 
Th«       of  ByKantinm  (Constantinople i.     From  this  time,  for  centuries, 

^>pu«.  the  histonr  of  Greece  was  cinsely  connected  with  that  of  the 
Greek,  Byzantine,  or  Eatttoni  empire.  The  eittabli.'thnii-nt  of  the  Greek 
Church  as  distinct  from  the  Boman.  and  the  religious  diBsensiuns  to  which 

Tli«er««k   it  gave  rise,  cannot  bo  entered  upon;  but  these  events  had  a 
otMoiL     gi^at  efl'ect  upon  the  eastern  nationa,  knitting  togcilier  the 
adherents  of  the  Church,  while   they  led  to  iiunierous  dissentient  pro- 
vinces being  detached  tiom  the  vmpiro,  and  finally  facilitated  its  con- 
quest by  the  Turks. 

Another  potent,  element  affV-ctJiig  the  Gr<'oks  was  the  S!a\'onic  inva- 
sion, whiih  was  BO  considerable  that  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centurift* 

■iBToiiic    the  Slavs  occupied  a  laig©  part  of  Macedonia  and  Greeco;  and 

tavatfcna.  (he  name  Slavooia  wa*  given  to  the  countrj-  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Peloponnesus,  the  cowt  principally  remaining  to  the  Greeka.     But 


the  Empire  giiinod  control  over  the  invadent,  mid  many  of  tho  Orookn 
retamod  to  their  ancient  soats,  and  a  ereat  process  of  miugling  began, 
wltich  ]\a»  distinctly  modified  the  Greek  race.  The  old  name  of  K«lienea 
evon  died  out,  ue\-«r  having  been  revived  till  the  proeont  century ;  the 

vGreeks — atrange  hiattH-ical  fact— actually  were  proud  to  call  themaelvea 
>n]aD».  Tho  inediiAval  empire  which  the  Palxologua  family  establiahed 
on  tlio  ruins  of  the  former  one  at  Coii^tantinoplo  always  held  a  great 
part  of  Greece,  but  was  often  disconnected  from  it  by  other  powers 
occnp^-ing  inter\-oning  territory.  In  tliLi  period  ( 13(J1~-1453)  Qreece  was 
fairly  prusporons,  sharing  in  tli«  oommercial  advancement  of  Venice, 
which  often  pocwesaed  nA>r6  or  \tas  of  the  peninsula  and  inlands. 

"  From  tW  y««r  145^  tJA  th«  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,"  says 
Prolff<eor   Donaldaon,  "almost  all   the   occ^ton^   on  which   the   Greek 
people  apjiear  on  the  |^Age  of  the  bi^toriun  ftro  fxx'aaiona  on_^^ 
which  wo  read  of  them  that  they  were  butchered  or  sold  into    t«bmiu 
slavery."    Such  is  (be  dismal  summary  of  the  rcsidt  of  the  tak-  **■"»*"*"■ 
ing  of  Coiistanljiioplc  W  the  Ttirlts  in  14M,  and  the  conquest  of  the 

[Peloponnesus  in  1460.  cut  Venice  for  long  maintained  tho  part  of  oham* 
pion  of  Chri9ten<tom  agairftt  the  Turk,  and  in  the  sixteenth  and  aeven- 
teentli  centuriea  always  had  hold  of  some  part  of  Greece,  often  a  large 
part.  lu  1609,  the  peace  of  Carlowilz  gave  all  tho  Peloponnesus  to 
Venico,  to  be  lost  again  less  than  a  score  of  years  after*  Vai-ioua  other 
miiior  Christian  powers  held  portions  of  Grotik  territory  at  different 
tunes,  bnt  the  kingdom  of  Epirus  was  the  mcic  persistent  of  these. 
Others,  as  the  duchy  of  Atheits  and  the  principality  of  Achaia,  or  Morea, 

I  bad  a  fluctuating  history,  hot  finally  foil  into  tho  devouring  jaws  of  the 
Turks. 

lu   the  6tghie«nth  century  Russia,  pressing   upon  Turkey  on   the 

Fnorth,  began  to  take  up  the  part  of  the  champion  of  Greek  Christendom, 
and  to  rouse  the  Greeks  to  insurrection.     But  her  efforts  have       .^ 
always  ha<]  tlie  self-interested  aim  of  securing  their  subjection  murMtla 
and  devotion  to  Russia,  and  thus  have  continually  failed  to 
pve  Greece  all  she  hojtetl  for.     At  various  times  the  Saltan  promised  to 
protect  tho  Christian  rrligiou,  but  did  little  or  nothing  to  iiilfil  hia 
promiseB ;  and  Russia's  selfish  dcaigns  being  Seen  through  by  the  other 

.European  powers,  tlie  Turk  was  maintained  as  an  essential  element  in 

[tlie  balance  uf  Eurup<.-aii  poWvr. 

It  was  a  remarkable  fact,  that  thii  Greek  nationality,  though  often 
ftlmosl   annihilated,— men  and  women  being  continually  massacred  or 


•  It  was  duriDR  tliis  war  that  the  Turkn.  \teitig  nuncked  iu  AUi«ia,  retiixil  to  tl>e 

Acropnli4,  placing  part  ot  tlieir  ]iond«r  ia  tbo  l*ftnli«ni>n.    I1ic  Venctia&ii  oxcinfitifivd 

th«  nnficraiiulousaess  ot  war  bjr  H?ii<liut;  lh«ir  bombs  into  ttiia  iiriceless  bnildinfi.  whioli 

khad  bithcrlo  ramniiUMl  nlnnmt  uniDJurod  b;  time.    On«  bomb  tell  on  the  powiLor,  and 

[eansod  an  expl««iou  wtiich  utt«rly  destrojr^d  maiij  maaterpictHts  of  art,  anit  greatly 

1  ibu  building. 


sold  into  slavery,  their  children  token  from  tjiem  ftnd  tmined  as  Janis- 

_^.        sftriwi  (the  Sultan'H  body-gimrd),  even  their  spirits  being  sub- 

■wimiiiitii  du4!d,  so  thittr  many  of  them    bcicame  the  Sultan's  viziers 

by  Turk*.    ^^^^  generals,  and  adopted  MahomotRuism.* — could  yet  ao  far 

retain  and  cherish  their  national  fweliiigs  aa  to  summon  up  coara^je  to 

reaiflt  thn  Turks  in  the  niiiot«>enth  century.     When,  in  1821,  the  Greek 

war  of  indoptmdcnce  broke  out,  general  Siu'opoan  sympathy  supported 

them.    Yet  they  would  have  been  once  more  crushed  had  not  the  combined 

jjji^^  ^  fleets  of  England,  France,  and  Russia  annihilated  the  Turkish 

Onoo*     fleet  at  Navarino,  in  1827.     In  1882  the  present  kingdom  vas 

MUbiuhed.  ^tjjblished,   the   Turks    atill  keeping  Epims,   Theesaly,   and 

Crete.    Thessaly  and  a  part  of  Epinis  were  added  to  Greece  aa  late  as  1881. 

The  mutclile^s  literature  of  ancient  Greece,  the  poema  of  Hesiod, 

Homer,  Pindar,  Simonides,  the  plays  of  ^Bchylus.  Sophocles,  Euripides, 

Qnek  elude  Aristophanes,    the    hiatories   of   Herodotus,    Thncydides    and 

utontun.  Xvnopbon,  the  uratiuns  of  DemoBthptins  and  Machines,  the 
philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle— when  one  mentions  these,  on«  calls 
up  the  names  of  forcra  as  living  to-day  as  ever,  and  which  influenc« 
profoundly  the  whole  of  ChristiiiM  civil i»atiou.  Afier  a  period  of  criti- 
cism, grammar,  and  philosophy,  which  had  its  centre  at  Alexandria  and 
■odotu  OMtic  I'ot  on  Grook  soil,  tliere  oame  the  Byjiantine  Greek  era  with 

iti^rMOM.  jtg  mass  of  writings,  only  valuable  because  it  pre*er\'wi  frag- 
ments of  more  ancient  Greek  book.?.  The  modem  Greeks  have  done 
wisely  in  adapting  their  language  to  popular  us>e,  introducing  Enroi>ean 
ideas  of  syntax,  and  thus  preparing  the  way  for  a  new  literature,  sig- 
nalised by  such  works  as  tliat  of  Tricoupi*  on  the  Revolution,  and  by 
the  poems  of  Sont^HMt  (2)  and  Rangabe. 

We  must  connect  with  the  Greeks  rather  tlian  the  Slavs  the 
Albanian  or  Skiptftar  people,  descendetl  largely  from  the  old  Illyrians, 
and  much  intermixed  with  the  Greeks.  They  first  took  the  Albanian 
name  in  the  twoU'rh  century.  Epirus  was  under  a  separate  ruler  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  the  "first  despot  Michael  establUhed  a  considerable 
empire,  holding  Thessaly  and  part  of  aoathem  (Ireece,  Thassalonica,  and 
Adrianople  ;  but  it  wa^  soon  contracted  again  to  Epirus,  and  in  the  next 
Tba       century  passed  under  Seivian  domination.    When  the  Servians 

AlBulAu  fpU^  jIjp  Albanians  again  became  prominent  and  held  several 
principalities,  including  the  kingdoms  of  Albania  and  Thessaly.    Then 


'  A  riiriuiii  incident  in  toM  in  r<>nnrctini)  witli  thix  change  of  fnith.  The  id- 
buliilHDlB  of  ihirtj'.Hix  villuKi-!>  in  ttiu  tuUv}' of  ihc  AotiK.  in  All>anta.rcinBinp<lC1iriKtiiui» 
lill  17tiO.  Al  Inat  they  cuuM  no  luugor  oniliire  thoir  iliitivMsi's.  'llieycamc  to  lb»  con- 
diiaioii  tliut  vitlwr  Chriiitjauity  wan  not  tnic,  or  it  ought  to  ]»it  tiivm  in  a  lu-ttcr 
pOKition.  'they  roaolvril  to  try  tlieir  faith  once  men-,  and  HpproMh  the  Divinn  It^ing 
witli  the  niosl  aulMnn  taeUs,  uHnrini;  tliemaolves  thitt  if  U«  did  not  liiit«n  t«  t)iem,  H« 
dill  not  wiHh  them  t»  remain  ('farixLiani.  Ho  imprareni«nt  fidlowad ;  and,  on  Enatcr 
Dsy,  Ihey  in  one  body  went  orer  to  Uahomi-t*uiam. 
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later,  Epirna  pasaed  to  Venice  in  the  second  half  of  tho  foitrteenth 
centnrj*,  and  Thessaly  to  tlio  Turk.  Finally,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  Turk  won  nil  Albania  and  has  k«pt  it  ever  since.  About  seventy 
por  cvnt.  of  thi?  Albanians  ore  Mahometans,  the  rest  bvloiiging  to  the 
Greek  Church. 

Whntwver  the  intennixlure  of  blood  which  has  modiHed  his  nature, 

the  modern  Oreek  is  fiilly  conscious  and  proud  of  liis  (Jrpok  ancostors. 

j^^,^^  ^j  In  many  cases  the  old  clasnic  tj-po  of  features  is  quite  nnrecog- 

onaiu  ta    nisublo,  but  in  sonio  comers  they  still  linger ;  and  ainco .  the 

war  of  iudependenco  the  Wreck  poputatiou  has  been  largely 

replenished  from  Greek  colonics  abroad,  Especially  from  Coui^Laiiiinople. 

(ireeks  are  still,  however,  spread  far  and  wide  in  th£  Levant  luul  Tutkoy  \ 

and  for  the  most  typical  Greeks  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  must  be 
B^arched.  Not  a  few  have  become 
nolubie  merchants  in  England. 

The  mention  of  merchants  sug- 
gests the  character  in  which   Greeks 
HcTcuUi*  fire  best  known.    They  are 
lagonaiiy.  clever  bargainers,  a  clevor- 
ii.K.t  which   orten    betronios   cunning, 
iiiid   even  chwitiiig.      The  Levant  is 
flooded  with  unscrupulous  Greek  ad- 
venturers.    Of  course  tliis  is  the  na- 
tiu-al    rottctiou    against    the   ages   of 
oppression  and  slavery  to  which  the 
Romans  and  the  Turks  subjected  them. 
To  do  him  Jdstice,  the  Greek  per- 
ceives the  value  of  education.     He 
learns   the    ancient  Greek   grammar 
and    read»    the  ^Grook    classics,   and 
acquires  ^U   tho   education   the  Uni- 
versity of  Athens  can  give  him.    Con- 
sequently the  profesaionB  are  oVercrowdod  in  Greece,  and  we  find  men 
of   education    making    incomes    which   an   average   clerk    in 
England  would  despise.     Journalism  is  a  refuge  which  many 
B«6k;  and  the  number  of  journals  is  very  great  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  country.     The  educated  men  are  eager  for  government  employ- 
ment, or  to  enter  the  government  itself,  and  spend  much  lime  and  effort 
in  compassing  their  objects.    Yet  what  is  tLw  but  a  similar  case  to  that 
of  England?  only  here  there  are  so  many  other  outlets  for  enterprisi.?. 
fmUodi  u4 'f  he  modem  Greek  is  truthfully  accused  of  being  factious,  and 
diMUMimia.  somewhat  fractious  if  his  lofty  positions  be  not  granted.    Di* 
cu&siou  and  cui'iosity  are  two  of  his  prominent  characteristics,  and  iu 
pursuit  of  them  hu  loses  some  more  Hulwtuitial  advtmtnges. 
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OrMlu  ant  emphatically  courteous,  and  good  company.     They  aro 
twt  prone  to  oxocvm  vitlH^r  in  eatinf;  or  drinking.    Their  courteouanegs  in 
oA«n  exhibited   in  a  form  bordering  on    the  ridiculous,    a^  omuMow 
when  sen'anta  ait  down  to  diiiiii.>r  with  their  master,  and  ono       "••• 
b«a»  tlio  term  "  brother "  bandlod  about  between  thuoe  of  extremely 
different  station. 

As  rrgardti  home  comfort,  the  Or«>ek)i  certainly  stiino.     Thoy  ar^.  ax 
a  rule,  much  more  well-to-do  than  other  peoples  lately  under  Tinkish 
domination.     Their  land   is   fertile,  their   wine  is  driukabli%      Bom* 
their  grapes  and  othfir  fruits  an?  abundant,  and  their  homes    «"">*•«*■ 
show  a  Keiuo  of  refinement  and  comfort  unknown  to  ino»t  of  the  Slav 
populations. 

The  f>reeki«  rank  high  a»  regards  personal  appearance  among  the 
European  peoples.  Gather  dai'k-<^omplexiniied,  finely  forinwl  nval  facea, 
with  sparkling  eyea,  welt-formed  nose,  rather  small  haudn  and  feet,  make 
up  a  HulHoiently  striking  personality.  The  men  in  former  times  phjuod 
universally  wore,  and  stiU  <Jo  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  »pP"*«m* 
skirted  coc^tume  which  somewhat  resenibiM  the  Suotvh  ktlt.  The  women 
are  very  good-looking,  wearing  a  long  kerchief  over  their  head,  grace- 
fully folded,  and  often  most  elaborately  decorated  and  embmidered 
dre»8e«  with  large  sleeves. 

The  Albanians  are  a  wilder  and  more  insubordinate  people  than  the 
Greekei,    Being  often  Mahometans,  their  kinship  and  attachment  to  tlie 
Oreeks  are  often  obscured  by  religious  differences.  In  the  rugged    Aibuuu 
mountain  wilds  tlie  people  preaer\'e  ver>'  much  of  their  old      t^'^^ 
tribal  sytitem,  one  of  their  habits  being  that  of  seeking  wives  outside 
their  own  tribe.     "  His  walk  is  a  haughty  stalk,"  says  one  who  knows 
the  Albanian  well.    "  ^V'i^h  )ii.i  gi'ild-embroidered  vest,  bright  sash,  his 
leotlier  ponch  in  front,  in  which  are  stuck  two   gold-hilted  jewelled 
pistols  and  yataghan,  his  many-folded  snowy  kilt,  which  swings    awUdar 
from  aide  to  aiiie  as  he  iitruta  along,  he  ia  indeed  au  imposing-      *'*•■ 
looking  creutnro."     This  i»  a  specimen  of  the  Mahometan  Albanian; 
while  his  neighbour  who  remains  in  the  Greek  Church  often  wears  the 
fez,  Turkish  jacket,  and  baggy  trousers  tied  in  at  the  knee.    He  cannot 
carry  arms  openly,  being  a  Christian ;  and  he  weani  the  fawning  in- 
sincere look  of  the  oppreissed.     He  Li  probably  a  merchant  or  tradesman 
with  money,  of  which  ho  dares  nut  show  the  evidences,  test  the  Turk 
should  pounce  down  u|x)ii  him  ibr  taxes.    But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Albaniana  of  the  Xorth,  the  Oheggas,  who  are  Roman  Catholics, 
maintain  their  old  warlike  demeanour  and  attitude  of  defiance  of  the 
Turk ;  and  an  institution  resembling  the  vendetta,  together  with  tribal 
vengeance,  keeps  alive  the  ferocity  of  their  nature.    They  ai'e       ^^ 
implacable  and  cruel  as  foes,  warm  and  hospitable  as  friends,    ''^*^'*^ 
and  loyal   to   their  own  side.      There   is  rough  material    for 
a  good,  bold,  sturdy  character  in  them  ;  and  it  mav  be  hoped  that  it  will 
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one  day  be  ranged  nnder  the  banner  of  Grooco.  At  ))r(>8«i(  Uwy  have 
A  good  dt^ftl  of  the  bandit  tenrlency ;  and  this  is  not  to  be  sarprisod  at 
undor  the  rule  of  the  Turks.  Tlifir  warlike  capacity,  however,  baa  been 
considerably  wtUised  by  the  Turks,  who  have  allowed  thorn  to  bo  com- 
manded by  their  own  chiefs,  and  indulged  their  freebooting  tondencioa 
in  otbor  lands.  Ono  of  the  loast  agri^eable  fenture«t  of  the  women  is,  tliat 
they  earn,'  arma,  and  ar«  ready  bo  take  a  violent  p«irt  in  their  family  or 
tribal  feuds. 

Tim  CYCLADEAXS. 

The  ialands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago  ate  peculiarly  interssting,  be- 
cause they  have  preserved  typ^^et  of  texture,  manners,  customs,  and  dross 
which  have  elsewhere  passed  away.  They  have  for  the  most  part  been  free 
(rom  invasions,  and  have  largely  escaped  oppression.  Mr,  Bent's  inter- 
esting \'olame  on  "The  Cyeladeg"  ia  our  best  and  most  recent  authority. 


MUDICIUC   OKRKEft. 


Among  the  many  island  customs  of  to-day  which  hud  their  precise 
^rallel  in  ancient  Greek  times,  we  may  note  the  following.  In  Seriphos 
R«uw«<  "  every  proprietor  has  his  grave  in  his  own  field,  built  like  a 
oU  nwtiMiw.  little  shrine ;  and  if  hn  sells  his  field,  sp«rcial  provision  is  made 
ugainst  the  disturbance  of  ancestral  bonea.  In  Keos,  a  church  ia  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Anargnris  as  the  patrnn  saint  of  fincks  and  herds,  representing 
the  ancient  god  Pan.  Whenever  an  ox  is  ailing,  they  t4iko  it  to  tliis 
church  and  pray  for  its  recover)*.  If  the  cock  crows  when  they  start,  or 
they  hear  the  voice  of  a  man,  or  the  grunt  of  a  pig,  there  is  every  hope 
that  the  animal  will  be  cured ;  but  on  the  contrary,  if  they  hoar  a  cat,  a 
dog,  or  a  woman,  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  evil  omen.  When  at  the  church 
of  St.  Anargniis,  they  solemnly  register  a  vow,  that  if  the  ox  recovers 
they  will  present  it  to  the  saint  when  its  days  of  work  are  over  ;  accord- 
ingly every  year,  on  July  I,  the  day  on  which  they  celebrate  the  feast 
of  this  saint,  numbers  of  aged  oxen  may  be  seen  on  the  road  to  thU 
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church,  where  thoy  aro  slauglitercd  on  the  thiwbold,  uid  the  flesh 
distrihuted  among  the  poor. 

Vampires  and  ncrvids,  or  spirits  of  the  wat«r,  are  still  b«liev«l  in  ; 
evil  Kplrits  are  exorciEed ;  diseases  are  cured  by  magic  iucunlatioiis  aud 

icharms;  hobgoblinn  haunt  the  rocks;  rain  fallH  because  the 
rautt  of  heaven  is  full  of  holvs  like  a  sinvo,  uiul  God  pours 
wttt«r  on  to  it  oat  of  skins,  and  sometimes  He  sqneezee  bard  and  some- 
time soflly;  miracle-working  pictures  are  numerons.  Even  tlte  manifold 
powers  of  tho  sun  arc  sttill  bcheved  in.     "  I  have  hoard  un  island  mother 

|»iiy,"  relates  Mr.  Bent,  "  '  Perhaps  the  sun  will  carry  a  rnvwage  for  me  to 
my  child,'  when  she  was  speaking  of  her  danghter  in  service  somewhere 


~  Snptntttloiu. 


Arff. 
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on  the  mainland.     These  are  but  specimens  ot  a  great  number  of  super* 
stitioujt  atill  active  In  the  Cycladea. 

Among  the  curious  costumes  of  the  Cycladea,  none  is  more  remark- 
able tliau  that  of  the  women  of  Siphnos,  now  only  worn  in  full  on 
tiOeremoniul  oocaiuons.  The  Iioa<l-dr(^<t3  consists  of  a  sort  of  cap  oostmnn  ot 
-  padded  with  cotton,  around  which  a  shawl  is  twistod,  covered  """"^ 
with  varied  gol<l  embroideries.  The  skirt  of  the  dress  is  of  cloth  of  gold, 
tlie  bodice  8pl<-udidly  embroidered  in  f^ld  and  colours,  and  a  gie^n  velvet 
ovei^gowu  is  worn,  with  hanging  sleeves,  and  decked  with  gold  trimmings. 
In  Kimolos  the  festal  dress  is  of  silver  brocade,  covered  with  gold  and 
coloured  flowers.   In  Helos  the  women's  head-dress  is  a  thin  wliite  moslin 
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veil  ti«d  round  the  chin  and  ouried  over  the  head  in  croaaing  folds,  the 
enda  hanging  down  behind.  Two  curls  emerge  on  each  aide.  The 
featal-drass  is  very  elaborate,  the  head-dress  having  a  padded  foniidation, 
edged  with  gold  lace,  over  which  the  musUn  hundkercliief  is  twisted. 
The  jacket  is  of  purple  silk  edged  with  fur,  and  the  skirt  of  satin  span- 
gled with  white  flowers,  A  stomacher  of  silver  hrocade,  u  silk  gaiuso 
apron  <5dged  with  oli!  Greek  lace,  and  dainty  little  shoes,  complete  the 
costume.  In  the  other  islands  many  equally  interesting  costumes  stil) 
remain.     In  a  good  many  islands  the  womi-n  always  cover  their  faces. 

In  Melos  evorv  garment  and  every  hoaseliold  article  is  still  made  at 
home.  Cotton  spinning  and  weaving  ore  the  regnlar  occupations,  a  loom 
occupying  a  comer  in  everv  cottage.  In  Keos  the  oak  harvest 
IS  the  great  feature.  There  are  a  million  and  a  half  of  oak 
troM  on  the  island ;  and  the  ncoms  are  as  big  as  eggs,  and  serve  to  feed 
pigs;  while  the  cups  are  exported,  being  rich  in  tannic  acid.  In  a 
ntunber  of  islands  peculiar  wines  are  made,  many  of  them  being  un- 
attractive to  strangers.  Parian  murblv  is  still  quarried;  but  the  island ot 
Pams  is  a  desolate  spot. 

Hoii-ses  in  the  Greek  islanda  are  extremely  simple.  In  Anaphi,  for 
instance,  they  consist  mostly  of  one  long  narrow  room,  with  a  atrcct-door, 
A  window  on  each  side  of  it,  and  one  above  it.  They  are  white- 
washed within  and  without,  and  each  house  has  its  round 
vaulted  stove,  about  five  yards  from  the  house.  In  some  islands  many  ot 
the  houses  ere  perfect  hovels,  where  the  families  live  with  their  pigs, 
their  fowls,  and  their  store  of  wood  around  them ;  while  the  baby's  oidy 
cradle  is  the  pig-tmugh.  In  other  cases  the  fowls  and  even  Iambs  occupy 
the  spac'^  under  the  beds !  In  some  mountain  villages,  as  in  Keos,  the 
flat  rooft  of  the  houses  adjoin :  and  it  is  customary  to  enter  by  the  rooi, 
the  alleys  being  given  up  to  the  pigs.  It  is  posaible  to  walk  for  a  long 
dLstanoe  without  leaving  the  roofe,  going  from  one  to  the  other  by  little 
staircases  or  bridges.  Frequently  the  houses  are  utterly  comfortless, 
owing  to  Uicir  ahoundiug  damp,  rain  pouring  in  through  windows 
and  roof. 

The  Greek  islanders  are  often  passionately  tond  of  dancing,  and  there 
are  many  local  donees.  At  Anaphi,  the  Systa,  danced  oidy  by  men,  is 
DaactiiK  »iwi  ^cry  curious.  The  men  stand  in  a  semicircle,  with  their  hands 
"""^  on  each  other's  shoulders,  and  then  move  slowly  backwards 
and  forwards,  gradually  quickening  till  the  motion  becomes  extremely 
rapid.  Many  featnrcB  of  theee  dances  render  them  admirably  suited  for 
the  expression  of  feeling.  In  many  houses  the  ancient  lyre  is  still  to  be 
seen.  The  panpipe  is  frequently  be«rd  sounding  pleasantly  on  the  hilU 
side.  It  merely  consists  of  two  reeds  hollowefl  out,  and  placed  nde  by 
side  in  u  larger  reed.  Straws  run  up  the  sutaller  reeds,  and  there  are,  of 
course,  the  necessary  hlow-holoa. 

Education  is  very  deficient,  or  almost  non-existent,  in  many  of   the 


ifllands,  and  Buperetitioiu  are  handed  down  onch<e«1<&d.     Even  the  Oreek 
LjCfaurch  bcoomos  the  propnf^tor  of  those  suporstitions,  haviiif; 
Japted  BO  many  of  them  to  its  saint  worship.    In  Naxos,  is 
Mount  Zia  (formerly  Dio-i),  with  a  church  at  whose  altar  a  shepherd  is 
acoiutomed  to  swear  to  his  innocence  if  chai;g:ed  with  stealing  a  Hheep  or 
a  goat.     The  poasanta   still  say,  when  there  is  an  earthqnake,  '  God  » 
itg  Hist  hair.'     But  Syra  liai^  its  university,  of  high  repute, 
^Trhich  does  good  work ;  and  Mr,  Bent  says,  "  If  alt  Oie  Oreeks       ^"' 
were  like  those  of  Syn,  there  could  be  no  question  diS  to  who  should  mln 
at  Consiantinoplo."    Many  of  the  people  are  refugees  from  Chios,  en-  their 
descendants. 
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The  long,  narrow,  mountainous  island  of  Crete  haa  a  romantic  his- 
tory, and  contains  a  targe  Oreek  population,  dominated  by  a  few  Turks. 
The  heroic  struggles  the  Cretans  have  made  for  independence,  and  the 
amount  of  self-goveniment  they  have  gained,  indicate  that  at  a  fntnre 
time  they  will  eertainly  be  united  to  the  Greek  ktng«lom.  The  homo 
of  the  famous  Minos,  the  great  lawgiver,  and  first  posses^r  of 
naval  power,  Crete  failed  to  gain  a  lemltng  position  in  early 
Greek  history,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  common  bond  between  its  ciUes  and 
oommunidea ;  and,  in  fact,  the  island  suflererl  long  from  continual  civil 
wars.  The  Bomans  subdued  Crotc  in  ii.c.  67,  and  made  it  a  province, 
The  Byzantine  empire  inherited  and  kept  it  till  828,  when  the  Saracens 
took  it.  It  was  recovered  in  WX>  by  Nicephonw  Phocas ;  but  afler  the 
partition  of  the  Greek  empire,  early  in  the  18th  century,  it  vnMxa 
passed  into  the  lianrU  of  Venice  for  more  than  four  hundred  "»i* 
rears.  The  Venetians  combined  the  promotion  of  material  prosperity 
rith  oppressive  government,  and  many  times  the  people  rebelled. 

In  1(M6  the  Tnrks  first  attacked  Crete  Berioualy  ;  and  in  1648  Ix^an 
10  oeiebntad  suge  of  the  chief  city.  Cnndia,  which  lasted  till  Soptftmber 
^'J,  Tt^iea  Oreto  passed  under  Turkish  rule.  Many  of  the  ruuA 
inliabitantR  became  Mahometans ;  and  the  island  wfia  one  of  AoniiuUaB. 
the  worat  governed  portions  of  the  Turkish  empire.  From  1821  to  1830, 
the  Cretans  valiantly  fought  for  independence;  and  in  18B0  the  island  was 
transferred  to  the  sway  of  Mehemot  Aii,  viceroy  of  Egypt.  Bat  this  only 
lofitod  ten  years ;  and  while  recent  Turkish  rule  has  allowed  some  local 
self-government,  revolts  have  again  and  again  occurred,  which  have  tasked 
the  power  of  Turkey  to  repi-Ciw.  The  mountaineers,  known  as  Sfakiots, 
have  all  along  preserved  much  independence,  and  retain  to  a  large  extent 
the  cU3tomii  and  manners  of  their  forefathers. 


CHAPTER  XrX. 
CI)C  CurtiiS. 

MonsroUan  origUi  o(  Ui«  Turk*— TTie  Ottoia«fi  Tnrki — Eulj  caiiqiMBW— Tskliiff  or  ConsUntUiopl* 
— Dtelliit  or  TurlcUit  power— Turia«b  oacUlUm— Th«  Tvrk  •  mnlM— MwtIasm  wttb  cir- 
cawlMt  uui  BoTopoMia— ChuMit«r  of  Uko  Tnik*-  Edac*ti«m. 

THE  Turks  &ro  among  the  most 
alien  inhabitants  of  Europi) — a 
ruling  caste  rather  than  a  nation^ 
a   proaeljtiaing    company   of  Ma- 
hometans who  huvo  succeeded  in-i 
absorLiiiig  many  subject  and  divArse 
races  by  force,  or  in  maldng  tliem 
assume  the  outward   g*rb  of   Ua- 
noBBoiiM  hometaiiism.      They   or© 
taisAti  o(  ui*  truly  a  Mongoloid  peuplo, 
"^^^"^      not  Semitic  like  the  Sar^ 
cons,  although  th«y  entered  Europe ' 
by  the  soothem  routo,  from  Asia 
Minor,      They  are   the  last  of  the 
^eut  tiivadoRs  of  Europe.     Since 
their  coming,  Eui"opo  has  reversed 
the  order  of  liistor^'  since  the  Komaa 
time.      Spain,  Holland,   and   Oretttj 
Britoin  h*Te  repMtod  the  Boman  deeds  of  conquest,  and  peopled  widerJ 
tracto  of  the  earth  than  Romans  ever  saw. 

The  name  Turk  is  a  wide  one,  taking  in  a  great  many  Mongol 
people,  including  most  of  the  iahabitant^  of  Turketjtan.  But  tlie  ruling  . 
n* Qtwoiaa <^ltt^  in  Turkey  are  distiuguiishod  as  Ottoman  or  OjjmauU 
*■**■■  Tnrks,  from  Othman  or  Osman,  their  first  great  leader 
(1299-liJ2(J).  Their  history  in  Asia  will  be  referrt'd  to  i-Wwhere.  After 
ooQHdoi-able  struggle!*,   the  Ottoman  Turks  took  Adrianople  in  1861. 
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Tbaymodo  rapid  conqiiesta  untlor  the  first  Snltan  BnJBset  (1389-1402), 
over  the  varied  and  dismiitGd  rac«t)  of  the  Bulksn  peninsula,      bmit 
oonqnering  or  plundering  the  greater  part  of  it,  but  not  as  »«»<'»•'* 
yet  poceeeaing  Constantinople.     But  Timor  or  Tamerlane's  great  victory 
at  Angcffa  (1402)  checked  the  Turkish  advance  for  a  time,  uutil  Mahomet 
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the  Conqoeror  (1461-1481),  having  taken  Constiintinople  in  1463,  sub- 
lUied  the  whole  peninsol*,  except  some  parte  held  by  Venice,  ^^^  ^ 
and  the  Montenegrin  mountaineorti.     He  was  retognised  as  ooj^u- 
n!ipwrior  lord  of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  much 
of  South  BuKsia.    In  the  gixteouth  oenturv  this  became  an  actual  rale ; 
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'  Mid  mftny  more  coiKjuMts  in  Ahw  and  Afi-icH  wftv  gut1]«r<sd  in  to  t1i« 
OttoniAii  oinpir«.  Cr«t«  was  conquered  In  the  oiiildle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  in  1676  PodcJiii  wiib  won  from  Poland. 

Their  defeat  At  Vienna  in  l(>8ij  was  the  cotoroencement  of  the  deolin© 
<^  tho  power  of  thi>  Turks.     In  IfiUK  the  pottcc  of  C^riowitz  gave  all  Pelo- 
of  P<'™>estu  to  Venice ;  hut  it  was  won  back  a  Bcore  of  yeant  later  ; 
Turkuii     and  it  was  not  till  the  present  century'  that  thv  Greek  peninsula 
^'*''     wttJt  gradtinlly  lost  to  tho  Turku.     But  other  lo^eii.  already  de- 
tailed, have  reduced  the  populatitm  immediately  under  TurkUh  dominion 
to  le«9  than  frve  millions,  of  whom  <Mily  half  are  MahomotauK. 


k  TCHRISM  OOrrU!   IMDSK. 


The  Tnrks,  as  Mahometans  under  an  absolute  ruU-r,  can  never  he- 
come  assimilated  to  the  Eimipean  nations.  Like  the  Hu-isian-t,  tliey  reoog- 
TnttUk  *"*6  solely  official  rank.  The  Grand  Vizier  or  any  oflirial  may 
oMMaUam.  yig^^  m,^  frequently  hii;s  risen,  from  the  lowest  Moslem  ranlu. 
Even  the  Sultan  may  be  the  aon  of  a  slave  raised  to  be  a  Sultana.  Be- 
sides the  Viziers,  or  miniat^^rs,  the  Sultan  is  ad^-ised  by  the  Blvun,  or 
imperial  council,  and  the  Sheikh-uUIshim  with  the  ulemaa  or  interpreters 
of  the  Koran,  f^ch  province  is  known  as  a  Vilayet,  and  has  n  Vali  or 
ruler,  removaiUe  tat  the  Sultan's  pleasure. 

HoH'ever  devot<:<d  to  Muhomotanism,  tlie  Turk  is  primarily  a  warrior. 

itMrark    In  pcoiwrtion  bj*  he  Uues  this  character,  he  dies  or  becomes 

•  **"*•*•  effete.     Ks.  a.  8iildii«r,  tli«  Turk  \*  Mirpassed  by  finv,  Imving 

courage  and  rosohitiwu  in  the  highest  decree,  combined  with  strategic  skill 
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.of  the  most  markMl  kiiul.    Y«t  in  many  of  <})«  tiualitios  that  usvd  to 

rdiatingoiah Turka.  thu  pr«scut  jiwplo  are  vury  deficient;  and  this,  with 
the  increasing  putrioti«m  of  the  Slav's,  acconnta  for  their  faUing  bock  in 

:  Suropean  doiainion  of  Ute  yfAn.    Hilhtrto  Atiia  Minor  has  supplied  a 

Pcoiubuit  flucuessioD  of  Turkish  luvies;  hut  th«  available  supply  is  certaialy 

I  diminishing. 

Prohably  owing  to  their  constant  marnBgc>s  with  Circassian  and 
Georgian  and  European  women,  the  Turks  have  approximated  decidedly 
to  a  Enropoan  t>'pA,  1)ping  no  darker  than  Sinniards  and  Italians,  HwrtagM 
and  haring  a  special  dignity  of  manner.  Uospitality  and  good  e^JuMMd 
fellowship  are  conspicuous  in  them,  bnt  not  a  fondno«8  for  »h»p«»m. 
hard  work.  Tho  Turk  will  l«t  any  ono  perform  his  work  for  him,  so 
that  he  does  not  do  it  himself.  Tlie  attachment  of  the  lower  peopia 
to  thvir  religion  ia  one  of  their  host  f<>iitur«s ;  and  it  is  associated  with 
a  comparative  »!>•  ct&ncMr  of 
8«nce  of  intempov-  M'"*^i''» 
anoe  which  does  them  much 
credit.  Polygamy,  though  thmj- 
n^iticjilly  p*»rniisailtle,  is  not 
largely  pntctisod,  and  the  lower 
classes  have  but  one  wifo.  The 
venllliy  maintain  their  hari?ro 
in  strict  seclusion,  and  find  it  a 
very  expensive  luxury,  and  not 
always  a  t^omfort,  owing  to  the 
extravagance  and  fr«ciuout  din- 
aensions  of  their  wives.  Smok- 
ing is  largely  indulged  in  hy 
both  sexes. 

Education  is  in  a  poor  con- 
dition among  the  Turks,  excepting  as  regards  the  Koran,  and  that  chiefly 
among  the  upper  classes.     The  li>adiiip  officials  who  govern  ^^ 

have  however  a  con»i<lerable  amount  of  Western  learning  ;  hut 
the  Turk  as  a  wholo  is  not  progressing  either  in  agriculture  or  manu- 

riaoturea.  His  sway  appears  bound  to  come  to  an  end.  Even  in 
Adrianopio  the  Turka  are  continually  decreasing,  while  the  Gn-oks, 
Armenians,  and  J«wx  are  increawng. 

Perhaps  many  of  the  signs  of  Turkish  transformation  are  equally 

'  certain  indications  of  approaching  downfall.  The  Turk,  ceasing  to  bo  a 
warrior  or  a  fanatic,  has  no  rauon  d'itre.    "  There  is  no  bastinadoing,  no 

■  hanging  of  thieves,  not  even  of  murderers;  and  no  baker  couwtod  of 
Mlling  short  weight  haa  had  his  ear  nailed  to  his  own  door-pixt  for  Ihe 
last  fiAoon  ycur^t.    Tho  Sultan  objects,  like  the  kings  of  Holland  and 

L£«lgiani,  U>  sign  death  warruuts ;  and  the  only  punishment  of  mnrdoren 

lis  to  be  sentenced  to  ten  or  lifteen  years'  imprisonment,  t«rms  which 
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tbey  geaflTftlly  oommuto  for  tli6ms«1v««  \>y  MOftping."  (TVidm,  Kov.  6, 
18E^)  Turkish  diplomacy  has  become  a  byword  for  procrofitmatiou  and 
indecisioD,  sure  Bigim  of  weakness.  Tlie  welUto>do  Tork'a  ambition 
seems  to  be  to  transform  himself  iuto  a  'Westeru  g«iitlomiin.  The  l&di«a 
aim  at  a  CMresponding  change,  and  wear  their  yashmaks  vei-y  thin, 
especially  if  they  are  pretty.  Their  mantles,  made  of  sti-iped  red  and 
white  silk-gauz6  stufls,  arc  well  fitted,  and  the  We-stem  corset  is  worn  ; 
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and  they  have  discarded  large  loose  slippers  in  favour  of  higli-hueled  boots. 
They  drive  through  the  basaors  in  barouches,  unattended  by  eunuchs. 

In  debt,  without  good  or  strong  government,  largely  eflfemtiinte, 
hemmed  in  by  enemies,  Tm'key  most  decline ;  and  Europe  closely 
watches  the  last  act  ol'  the  long  drama  of  Turkish  rule  at  Constantinople*, 
Aostjia,  Bossta,  and  perhaps  others,  coveting  yet  further  slices  of  the 
"  sick  mftn's  "  domains. 
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CHAPTEK  XX. 

Zift  igipstes. 

A.  |>wpU^  oM  ft  nation -BablM  uid  chuaeUr— BI1I0T7— F*n*oaUoB-lt««lBUa««  lo  Mttl«< 
n«st -Hindu  orlKlD— ImUbh  conomt— Ragard  fer  tba  d««d— DoidmUc  affKUoa-Lovt  o( 
outdoor  LUs~a!pM«a  Ui  Eootnium. 

THOUGH  not  a  nation,  the  gipsies  are  moat  certainly  a  people,  and 
present  one  of  the  9trang«>st  problem*  to  the  inve«tigator.     They 
are  found  ovcrj-wln^r©  in  Europe,  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  and  Iiavo  ov-on 
wandered  to  America  and  Aostralia.     Wandering  ii»«e88antly,jjp^_],_B^ 
their  hand  agnin»t  every  man's  and  every  man'ii  against  tlniirs,    •  n»Moa. 
nntamahle   and  ev(-r   hostjlo   to  ct\'ilt)iation,  the    gipHi^^'s  form  a  pictn- 
resqne  featnre  in  European  life,  if  rather  a  troubIe»ome  and  unpalatable 
one.     Fortune-telling,  tinkering,  and  chair-mending,  fowl-etealing,  and 
camping-out  in  mo^t  itucunvontiotial  guim>  are  asi!Ooiate<l  in  our  minds 
with   the  gipsies.      Their   dark   complexion   and    black  hair.  Hawumd 
their  pe<^«liKr  insinuating  and  treacherous  eye*,  their  ai\nilinfl   ctwactor. 
noses,  high  chcok-boiir«.  and  prominent  brows  readily  mark  them  out  oa 
alien  to  our  rat-e.    Orientals  they  evidently  are,  to  any  one  familiar  with 
Eastern  types  ;  and  when  they  firat  wandered  into  EuroiMi,  early  in  the 
•  foart«enth    century,  they    were  believed   to  ooma  from    Kgypt,  and 
acqnired  the  name  "gipsies"  in  consequence.     They  rapidly  spread, 
and  roach«<)  our  shores  probably  in  the  flA«enth  century.    For  a  good 
while  their  Eastern  storioa  of  former  magnificonce  and  of  the 
■  persecutions  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  stood  them  in     """T- 
'good stead;  and  they  were  received  as  honoured  guests  by  princes,  them* 
selves  assuming  titles  of  distinction.     It  appears    that    James  V.  of 
Seotlond  even  gave  "oure  louit  Johnne  Fawe,  lord  and  erlo  of  LitiU 
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Egipt,"  a  commissjon  to  exercise  authority  over  uJl  "  Egyptians  "  in  his 
realm. 

The  gipaies  soon,  however,  improved  their  opportuiiilios  to  such  good 
account  that  they  became  public  niiixanccs  and  d'-'predators ;  and  variouB 
countrieii  found  it  necessary  either  to  banish  them  or  to  take  severe 
measures  against  tliem.  An<l  now  they  were  as  mucli  despised  and 
maledicted  as  they  had  before  been  eiicouraged  ;  and  any  man 
might  %-ithout  scrapie  commit  any  crime  against  them,  with- 
out fear  of  punishment.  Tliey  were  burnt,  hanged,  or  di-owneil  t» 
witches ;  and  even  being  seen  in  their  company  came  to  be  considered 
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a  erime.     Consequently  the  gipsies  were  not  slow  to  retaliate ;  and  many 

WPre  the  true  t4iles  told  of  their  kiiltinpping  beautiful  children  and  heirs. 

The   Komany,  as   tlicy  call    themselves,   continued  to  exist  in  spite  of 

persecution,  and  in  some  cases  have  sho»ni  themselves  extremely  anien- 

R«iiiituct  '^^  ^  kindiieRs.     In  olhera.  however,  they  have  rcsistf-d  all 

w        HtUMnpts  to  tame  or  settle  them,  or  to  show  them  kindness; 

and  to  a  large  extent  they  remain  to-day  the  same  wandering 

race  they  have  alwa^'s  been,  posaetuiing  a  strange  power  of  insight  into 

character,  and  continually  able  to  charm  silver  out  of  the  hands  of  the 

Kuropeans  in  exchange  for  "  fortunes,"  for  chair-mending,  or  for  doubtful 

bargains  in  horses. 


THE  GIPSIES. 


«'S 


As  to  Uio  origin  of  tbo  gipoM,  Uuib  w  concluntvely  provod  by  thvir 
language,  oombinMl  with  their  physical  appnarance.    The  bnlk  of  Uio 
Komony  vonlis  are  akin  to  HinOii  wonlit,  iiltliough  intermixed  with 
them  are  words  gathered  &om  tho  various  natioas  among     waibk 
whom  they  have  sojourned.     Physically  they  may  \».  regarded      ongtn. 
as  a  mixtttre  of  low-cjuto  Hindu  tn)x>i4,  largnly  Aryan  in  race,  though 
considerably  mingled  with  darker  and  more  primitive  races  repraient«d 
Among  the  Indian  hill  trib«^.    Ttmy  retain  numbem  of  Indian      iqmui 
t^ustouu  and  cvon  traces  of  Hindu  worship.     Many  customs     *»■'•■* 
of  theira  savonr  of  paganism  and  of  nature-worahip.     The  dead  are 
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aincflrely  monmed  and  waked,  and  the  poaaesiiions  ot  the.  deceased  are 
burnt.  In  many  casM  the  gipsies  will  akcstain  from  a  thing  the 
d«ceascd  liked,  or  avoid  that  by  which  he  came  to  griiif,  with  the 
utmost  self-denial.  "Some  men,"  said  a  gip^y,  '"won't  eat  B,g»rtfor 
meat  because  the  brother  or  ainter  that  died  was  fond  of  it ;  *•>•  ***^ 
some  won't  drink  ale  for  five  or  six  years ;  some  won't  cat  the  fa%'otirite 
fixh  that  the  child  ate  ;  some  won't  eat  potatoes,  or  drink  milk,  or  eat 
apples,  and  all  for  tlio  dcud.  Some  won't  play  cards  or  the  fiddle — 
'  that's  my  poor  boy's  tnne  '^and  some  won't  dance." 

lu  domestic  affection  anil   ntorals  among  themselves,  however,  the 
gipsies  stand  high.     They  are  affectionate  and  attacheil  to  one  another, 
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thongh  very  aecretive  from  onlsiders.  But  some  can  gain  tlit-ir  oon- 
Domtttia  fidenco.  "I  liuvo  fwiud  tlipm,"  writes  Mr.  Leland,  ''more 
•*»*>«'■  cheerfu],  polite,  and  grateful  than  the  lower  ordere  of  other 
rates  in  Europe  or  America;  and  I  believe  tliat  when  their  respect  and 
sywjmtliy  are  wtcured  tboy  are  (julte  as  u])nght.  Liko  all  people  who 
aro  rcgai-dod  as  outcasts,  they  are  very  prond  of  being  trusted,  and  under 
this  influence  will  commit  the  ma<it  daring  acta  of  honesty."  But  thix, 
nt  the  saiitb  time,  goes  with  nn  utter  lock  of  morals  aa  regards  other 
races. 

His  love  of  nature  nnd  of  life  in  the  open-air  has  been  one  of  the 
most  special  traits  of  tho  gipsy,  who  can  i*i'iuc<:ly  in  any  case  be  per- 
LoTt  or  out-  "iiotlix^  to  take  up  a  settled  life ;  wliile  it  has  been  more  feasible 
door  Ufa.  for  many  former  dwellers  in  towns  to  aA^ume  a  sort  of  gipsy 
lilV,  and,  wlien  they  could  obtiuu  admission,  to  join  themselves  to  gipsy 
caravans. 

"  The  gipsies  of  to-day,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Eiieifclopafila  Uritan- 
nka,  "can  hunlly  bo  said  to  have  a  distinctive  garb,  though  certain 
minuLito  of  dress  still  render  them  easily  recognisable.  In  Transylvania, 
their  women's  earringK  differ  in  patU-m  from  those  of  the  nativoi^;  the 
Hungarian  gipsy  chief  wears  silver  bdttous  with  a  sei-pent  crest ;  and  his 
^hl-fashioned  EnglLih  brother  decks  his  Newmarket  coat  with  sj^ade- 
gnineaa  or  crown  pit.'ces.  The  Kngli,-«h  gipsy  woman  may  bo  knowni  by 
lior  bright  silk  handkercliief,  her  curiously-plaited  hair,  her  massy  rings, 
snd  her  coral  or  bead  necklace."  Some  attempts  have  lately  been  made 
by  Mr.  George  Smith  of  Coah-ille  to  secure  the  education  {rf  gipsy  cliil- 
^ren  in  England ;  but  public  apathy  has  pwveuted  much  progress. 

Although  we  cannot  go  into  details  about  the  gipsies  in  particular 
countries,  we  may  note  that  Uiey  are  most  numei-ons  in  Hungary,  Turkey, 
otpaoiin  ""^  Roumauia.  In  the  latter  small  country,  they  number 
RoiuuaitL  it  U  said  between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand,  and  wore 
till  ISW  liable  to  be  sold  along  with  the  land  on  which  they  squatted. 
They  were  k>ng  kept  in  severe  slavery  there ;  and  at  present  they 
perform  many  of  the  most  laborious  and  uiouial  oflioes,  and  are  regarded 
in  many  respect*  like  negi-oes  iu  slave-owning  countries. 
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CHATTEE  XXI. 

TIM  dliptmoii-Buly  wld*  dUftiaion-'nie  Emptn  ud  JudAlBm—FeraecaUon  In  tuddic 
AKu—Ctpaliloii  from  Ent^ARd  *nil  France— Tbe  Jews  In  EpiUi  and  rortuEal  TIic  modtrn 
J»iri  m  EoKland— Tb*  lew*  In  Ftanc?— Sermon  Jewa— Aaatrtan  Jews— Ru«»liui  Jbw»  — 
Konmftiuan  lawt—ftjtlaX  ctumKWn  of  Jaw*. 

ALTHOL'GH  w«  cannot  here  go  fully  into  the  history  and  chariiolcri*- 
tics  of  the  Jews,  a  brief  account  will  l>e  given  of  their  history  ami 
prewnt  condition  tu  Europe.    The  dispersion  of  Jews,  which  b«gnn  iu 
,  tb«  Assyrian  und  Babylonian  captivities,  culminatc^d  atliT  th«       n« 
■iltonMUi  destmction  of  Jemsalpin,  in  a.d,  70,  when  more  than   *"P«"W»- 
fBeven  hnndrcd  Jvws  wcrf  takon  to  Eom©.    For  some  centuries  thoiw 
leading  Jews  who  remained  in  Palestine  mould«d  tho  rabbjfiical  traui- 
ticHis  into  the  firm  law  of  the  Miiihna ;   eventually  the  Talmud  was 
compIet*d  in  the  sixth  c«iitury,  and  Judnism  wa.s  fully  (x^uipped  to  exist 
att  u  compact  religious  community  when  national  hfe  had  b«come  im- 
possible. 

In  the  first  centtiry,  there  were  Jewish  scttlomont*;  in  many  parte 
of  Greoce,  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  Home,  and  the  western  shores  of  the 
i^Hediterranean.  It  is  wctll  known  bow  much  this  dispersion  luijwid* 
•promotod  tho  first  ditFiision  of  Christianity.  Their  distinnt-  ■!'«>«'«»■ 
nos9  from  all  natives,  and  their  early  ad<liction  to  and  success  in  trade 
and  in  u»nr>',  made  tliom  gcnumlty  disUkod ;  and  thv  emperors  more  than 
ODoe  boaishMl  them  from  Rome. 


When  tlie  Chri.itiaD  religion  was  atlopted  by  Cuustantine,  tlie  State 

begau  to  pcrsP(^Hte  tho  Jew»  for  tbeir  religion.     In  tlie  year  315,  Coii- 

stantine  mode  conversion  from  Cliristiiinity  to  Judiustn  penal ; 

•ad        atxl  C'oiintantiiit*  ma^ln  marriages  between  Jews  and  Christiana 

JudUwa.    pmiisiiftble  vith  (b-nth.     HonoriHS  dt.'clarod  Jews  ineltgiblu  for 

civil  or  military'  service ;  and  Justinian  harassed  them  still   more  than 

previoas  emperors. 

At  Jirst  the  Jews  prospered  under  the  Germanic  Empire,  only  being 
locally  oppressed.  They  did  not  Attempt  to  bold  land,  but  stuck  to  trade, 
being  even  largely  engaged  in  the  slave-traffio.  For  a  long  time  they 
had  no  special  legislation  directed  against  them,  although  the  Christian 
Church  continually  cndeavounsd  to  subjWt  them  to  disiibilities.  In  the 
p  Mirldle  Ages  they  were  compelled  to  wear  a  pnnspiciious  bulge, 

In  uiiiiu*    and  often  siiflered  severely  from  popular  outbn>iiks.    Althoagh 
^^^      the  Popes  discountenanced  active  persecutions,  the  popalac«, 
enraged  at  their    exactionn  of  intereiit,  which  had   boon  forbi'Uli-n   to 
Christians  by  the  Ciiurcb,  readily  seized  the  pretext  of  religious  differ- 
ences, to  treat  them  as  heathens  and  heap  contumely  on  them.     At  last 
the  Jews  came  to  have  no  rightit  as  oitlxens,  ami  were  unscrupulously 
Kxpninon   "^"bbed  and  ill-treated  by  monarchs,  nuttibly  by  many  English 
from  Engiud  ones.     They  were  expelled  from  England  in  1^90,  from  Franco 
ud  tanM.  jj^  jg<,-^  (y^^  ^^^.^^  ^i^j  Portugal  in  14H2  and  14y5.    They 

look  refuge  in  Germany  and  Italy,  where  coufusion  reigned  and,  when 
expelled  from  one  city  or  $Mte,  they  could  take  refuge  in  auother. 

It  nuiMt  be  coniVssod  that  the  Jews  have  owed  much  to  the  perse- 
.cutions  they  have  undergone,  witliout  which  it  is  doubtful  if  tbey  could 
The  JcT»»  m  ^^'^''^  maintained  their  individuality.  In  Spain  many  of  them 
Euia  tnd  became  Boman  Catholics  rather  than  be  banished,  and  conse- 
quently tliey  were  speedily  absorbed  in  the  nation,  having 
Iwen  granted  full  civil  rights.  In  Portugal,  wbwre  civil  rights  and 
dig)ijtie»  were  denied  tbem,  they  remained  apart,  though  they  were 
compelleti  to  change  their  religion. 

A  vivid  picture  of  tho  past  treatment  of  the  Jews  has  been  given 
by  Mr.  Israel  Uavis  in  tlie  •'  Encyclopiodia  Britannica,"  "  OHf  ctff  frdta 
their  fellow-citizons,  excluded  by  oppressive  law*  from  all  trades  except 
that  of  peddling  in  old  clothes,  and  even  from  buj-ing  certain  cla^tes 
of  these,  specially  taxed,  ooutined  to  Ohettos  and  Judengassen,  strictly 
prohibited  from  entering  some  towns,  limited  in  numbers  in  others, 
forbidden  to  marry  exoept  under  restrictions  rlesigiiwl  to  check  tho 
gi'owth  of  the  Jewish  population,  disabled  from  empluying  Cbrixtiau 
servants  or  being  members  of  trade  guilds,  the  Jews  seemed  by  their 
abject  condition  to  deserve  the  evils  wliich  were  its  cause."  When  a 
man  of  great  intellect  iut>su  among  them,  like  iSpinozu,  ho  was  almost 
persecuted  to  death. 

CromwoU  readmitted  tlie  Jews  to  England ;  but  ttie  Test  Acta  «x- 
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cluilcyl  thorn  Jrom  offices  and  ft«m  the  bar.    Man}'  of  the  immigratits 
on*™  *"•*>■<>  Spanish  Jews,  like  the  DLsraolis,  the  Ricardos,  and  the 
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Lopes  family.  Gt^riiian  Jews  carae  over  in  lai-ge  numbers 
after  the  accefiaion  of  the  hoiiBo  of  Hanovpr.  In  1832  the 
right  to  vote  was  givnu  thom  ;  but  they  were  not  admitted  to  Parliament 
till  1853,  In  modem  times  Bovcral  Jews  have  been  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  There  are  over  60,000  Jews  in  Great  Britain ;  there  were  only 
453  iu  Ireland  in  18S1. 

There  are  about  the  same  number  of  Jews  in  France  as  in  Orcat 
Britain.  They  began  to  return  to  Franco  in  the  sixteenth  contnrj'.  At 
t»»  Svm%  th^'  Fri-nch  Revolntion  they  were  admitted  to  full  citizenship ; 
lanwoa.  jmf]  tijpy  played  an  important  part  in  the  wars  of  the  Eepub- 
lie  and  Empire.  Nupoleon  I.  summoned  a  great  Sanhedrin  in  1807, 
which  dr^-w  up  important  resoiutious,  by  whii-h  the  Jews  in  Franoo  ore 
generally  bound.  Since  1831  the  rabbis  have  been  paid  by  the  State. 
The  minLtters  Cremieux,  Fould,  and  Jules  Simon,  Oppert  the  Assyri- 
ologist,  the  composer  Meyerbeer,  the  actresses  Rachel  and  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, are  among  the  most  notable  French  Jews. 

In  Germany  the  condition  of  the  Jews  was  first  elevated  by  the 
intolli'ctual  ^Hgour  and  social  influence  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  (1729-17yi»), 
grandfather  of  the  celebrated  musician.  In  the  last  century  the 
civil  restrictions  were  gradnaUy  almlished,  and  consequently 
transfer  to  Christianity  became  more  frequent,  giving  to  the  world  such 
geniuses  as  Heine,  Mendelssohn,  and  Xeander.  Variou.-;  refoi-uted  con- 
gregations arose,  so  that  now-a-daj-s  in  most  Oerman  towns  tliere  exist 
congregations  of  Orthodox  and  lietbrmed  Jews.  At  present,  Je\^-s,  by 
creed  or  descent,  are  in  the  forefront  of  groat  movementtt  in  Germany. 
Laasalle  and  Karl  Marx,  the  apostles  of  socialism,  Karl  Blind  and  Herr 
La«ker  the  Radicals,  Auerbach  the  novelist,  Benfey  and  B(>riia}-s  the 
scboIatB,  are  among  the  most  noted  names.  The  Jews  number  over  half 
a  million  in  Germany. 

Austria  was  long  notorious  for  ill-treating  Jews ;  and  they  have  only 
recently  ( 18<J(>-08)  ao<iuirod  u  tolerable  degree  of  freedom.  Their  numbers 
AoMruD  and  appiMucb  a  million  and  a  half,  a  very  large  proportion 
ou>«rJ«w».  l,eing  in  Aiiatrian  Poland  end  in  Httngary.  In  Italy  tliey 
were  long  most,  oppressively  treated,  and  restricted  to  special  quarters  of 
towns.  They  now  number  only  about  fifty  thousand.  In  Greece  they 
are  only  a  few  thousand,  but  are  quite  free.  They  have  recently  begun 
t*>  retiu-n  to  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Nearly  seventy  thousand  Jews  are  found  in  Holland,  whore  they 
hove  enjoyed  great  freedom  during  thu  century.  In  Norway  and 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  they  are  comparatively 
few. 

In  Russia,  the  Jews  are  more  than  two  millions  six  hundred  thou- 
sand, notwitlistauding  that  they  are  more  severely  treated  than  any- 
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where.  The  Polish  Jews  were  very  niiincroiw  when  Russia  conquered 
Poland,  and  they  liave  a  language  called  Jiddi»h,  which  is  n  rusuu 
curious  mixture  of  Oermun  nud  H*lirew,  in  which  a  con-  '**•■ 
Biderable  literature  exista.  The  intolerance  of  the  Rtumianii  han  nearly 
mined  the  extensive  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  Polish  and 
Lithuanian  Jews,  and  they  are  loaded  with  taxes.  They  are  kept  out 
of  many  t-allings ;  and  the  people  are  permitted  and  even  encouraged  to 
rise  against  them,  which  has  ]«d  to  odious  acta  of  oppreasion. 

The  Bountsnian  Jews  are  also  ver^-  uumorous,  hoiiig  innkeepers,  trades- 
men, and  artisami.    They  are  subjected,  too,  to  considerable  disabilities. 
Still,  the  chief  bankers  are  Jews ;  and  the  Roumnniens  would  BontmMiUa 
find  it  a  hard  matter  to  get  on  without  them.     They  number      '•'"■ 

.about  70,000  in  European  Turkey,  where,  by  the  exertions  of  Sir  Hoiiea 
Montefiore,  they  now  satTer  under  no  disabilities,  and  are  eligible  to  ofitcea. 
Jews  are  now-a-daya  the  shortest  and  narrowest  of  Kuropeana,  and 

.round-headed  like  the  Aryans.    They  have  no  absolutely  characteriatic 

'feature,  ilespite  the  prevalent  impression  to  tlie  oontrarj-.  They     ph__|_i 
have  21  ]Ktr  cent,  blue-eyed,  about  30  per  c^nt.  grey-eyed,  and   chirMun 
49  per  cent,  brown ;  29  per  cent,  are  fair-haired,  &6  brown,         ***" 
and  II!  black-lioired.     The  curved  uquiline  no«o  is  pomccsad  by  but 
SI  per  cent.,  while   60   per  cent,  are   straight -nosed,  S  per  cent,  flat- 
nosed,  and  6  per  cent,  retrougiti.      From  tliese  facts  it  is  evident  that  the 
Jewish  race  is  by  no  means  pure,  and,  iu  spite  of  its  isolation,  has  been 

^largely  mixed  with  both  dark  and  light  t^'i'pes.  Yet.  there  has  bteu  pre- 
served in  spite  of  tltese  mixtures  a  striking  Jewish  type,  very  largely 
handing  down  to  us  features  which  were  prevalent  at  the  time  of  Christ. 


CHAPTKE  XXTI. 
Dt^tribtitioii  of  (Surop(an  iXatti. 

THE  subjoined  map  indicates  the  mam  European  races.    Tlie  Arabic 
figures  stand  for  the  following : — ] .  Lapps ;  2.  Samoyedes ;  3.  Scan- 
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dina%'ianBj  4.  Eiissiaiw;  5.  Giiiw'^.* ;   ^>.  Magj'ars;  7.  Serbs;  8.  Tartars; 
y.  Turks;  10.  Spaniards;   11.  Italians ;  12.  Greeks;  13.  Circassians,  eto. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUROPEA^'  RACES. 
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Thn  liglit'ColourecI  portion  of  the  map  shon's  the  ragicnu  where  the 
Aryuiut  groatly  predomiuAtA,  And  four  main  gr»np«  ato  mdioated  by 
Boman  numbers :  I.  Grieco-Romans ;  II.  Basques  \  IH.  Ci»lte ;  IV. 
Teutons;  V.  9,\».\ii.  The  shndftd  regions  are  tlrtae  which  Mongoloid 
peoples  inhabit  In  considerable  numbers,  though  not  by  auy  means  to  the 
exclusion  of  Aryans, 

The  followiiig  table  aliovs  approximately  Iho  distribution  of  races  in 
Europe : — 

CAVCASIASS. 

ARVAXa   (aLBO    TEBMED    tMDO-BUROPRAXS). 

A  group  of  races  wliich  are  believed  to  have  originated  in  Central 

Asia,  and  sncoessively  sent  tbrth  branches  wost  into  Etimpe,  south  into 

India,  and  south-west  into  Persia  and  Asia  Minor.    Successiv«  wave«  of 

these  invaders  reached  Western  Kurope.    The  Oermaus  pressing  upon 

the  French,  and  the  Hluvs  on  the  Germans,  are  the  modpru  forms  of  what 

nsed  to  be  the  incursions  of  invading  hordes. 

AppioiiniJit«  Nmnbonk 
CiHTS !— f'mlMiblj-  the  MiplicM  Arvnns 
«if  Wcsu-rn  Kuropn  of  wham  mk  naxv 
inixlern  reprpscudilire*.  Braidcx  thi>ir 
erld«iil  meralicnt,  \\wj  cantributv  i>  Xtixf^v 
|Hirtio»  of  the  Ijuis  of  the  Gii);liaU  aud 
th*  Frouch  peoples. 


Tbiitoks:— TIk!  fnir.  lull  tj*jii>  of  NortluTfi 
aiitl  Ct^iilriLl  l<7iirii|Kr.  iiii-ludiiii;  thi'  %xvn,tMX 
|)nf|iorlioii  ut  tlu'  inSiiliiliitilx  uf  G«rinuiij. 
AiwIrM  projior,  HollAiid.  I)dt,'i»in  (jiHrt) 
DonmiLrh,  Icclniid,  NonrHV,  Swt-Jun.  aud 
Knf[lund.  Th^j  liarir  bIdo  in  mixl^rii 
timon  bccoaiR  widulj'  ilUtribiiU^d  in  nil 
(HirM  uf  the  gUibc  Tlicf  aro  Ui  a  largr  I 
extent  PratcwtMUs. 


XnTO-LiTMrAJtux*:— Now  conSiMcl  to 
tlie  Bouch  fUMt  of  tii(^  Ilnltic,  fnrmwlv 
eilcndinK  from  the  Haltic  to  the  Black 
&«.  The  origiiwl  Prasstans  belonged  to 
ttus  stock. 

Ga.«co-IU»«jiSs  >— Tbcru  in  no  xufficientlf 
marked  dintiiwtioii  of  HUick  belvvi-n 
Gnxtkg  and  Roiaans ;  aiul  ttiMr  (lt>«o«n* 
danto,  to«\  nrc  v<irv  mnrh  inl^nnixod. 
'I'hnv  bcnimi:  prt^miiiant  both  in  chn 
&|Uuuiih  Peniiunla  and  in  Fnincci  but  it 
Biiuil  be  mnuinberwl  that  very  muDj 
TeBMos.  C«lt8.  and  other  ra^.'^  barv 
{tone  to  ihc  mnktriK  uf  the  French,  Sfrntt- 
1*.  and  J'oriuaueHO  pcoplen.  Thpj  aro 
iniMtlf  uf  a  nwiirthjr  oomplnxion,  Btid  nro 
to  a  large  fxtvnt  Homan  Catbolica. 
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A[qnviiiuiit*  Nuiutxr*. 

iRossiaoB 71.000,000 
Polos,  in  Riusb,  Aiieirifl,  nnd 
I'niiiHia         ....     11,000,000 
Scrviuni,  (."rixitn.  owi  Slcrt-eii- 
iuTiD  (Ati-driiiii  Kinpirc-)       .      8,000.000 
CkccIis  (Boliemla  aud  Uuraria}     7.000,000 

QlFsiZS:— Proliiibly  wAiiderers  from  Indiu,  aud  rvliit«d  to  •om«  oE  th«  low* 

ca>t«  Uindua S00/)00 

IRAyiAUS. 

A  group  of  people  for  the  most  part  inhabiting  Soulli^wetit  Asia,  of 
which  Persians  tire  a  chief  brunch,  together  with  the  Arnieniftns. 

Akkkxuss  :—I>iem1>utpd  in  Turkey  And  Soulh-cMtem  Giii-ui>e,iuid  li>>loi]|^- 

ing  to  the  Gr«c!k  Church 300/)00 
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A  very  marked  type  of  the  Cancasiaii!!,  wifji  peculinr  languogce,  the 
Jews  and  Arabs  buiiig  the  main  divisions. 

Jbvsi — Widely  Hprvnd  throughoot  Ruro|>e,  often  recogniDhbli;  by  tbuir 
hooked  itoKo,  but  othcrwiftn  vary  ill);  co»«idiM«bly  in  (valurM. 
nnd  not  incoDtidcrnhly  mixed  willi  the  raoea  ainoug  whom  ibey 
lire 6,&O0.O0O 

IBERIAXS. 
B*M)vits:— riihiibiling  Northnrn  Spain  und  Soaih-trdsUim  France.        .        .    000,000 

M01:iG0L0lDS. 

This  group,  mainly  .A-iiatic,  is  represented  in  Euarope  by  rac«8  which 
ham-aither  preceded  mtuiy  of  the  Caacasians  or  luive  invaded  Europe  at 
dfflerant  times  during  or  botween  the  successive  Ar^-an  inroads. 

Bulgnriiuis  (w)in  tiuvo  iiilo]>lcd  n  Slnvonio  lanffiinRn)  3,500.000 
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Xagy*r§  (Hungary} 0.500.000 

Sunojcdoii  (North  RaMia) S.OOO 

TpitU; — The  ruling  race  of  lb«  Ottoman  Emplra,  bolongiag  to  tbo  0*Ruinli 

dirufiuii  of  Uic  Turks l,!i&0,000 

Tartirs: — Kirghix.Kuliuucki.  Ac.  who  have  invaded  and  flcttled  at  various 

periods  ID  KmM[H>un  Kunuin     . 3,500,000 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 
(Cut'Optaii  ^nimald. 

HAT  now  are  man's  living  companiona  or  cfrdwellws  in  this 
supreme   continent?    We  will  mention  the   principal  in  the 
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their  olasseii  and  groups.    Beference  to  the  map  will,  by  the 
affixed,  indicate  one  or  more  places  where  they  are  foond.    The 
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darkly  slmded  portion;)  show  the  more  elevated  tracts  of  land,  the  lighter 
portioQH,  the  pliiiiis  or  lowlands. 


1.  touM  nKin. 


3.    BUt. 


The  order  of  Monkoys  finds  but  one  representative  in  Europe,  the 
Barbary  Ape  (22),  one  of  the  moat  frequent  companiona  of  the  organ- 
grinder,  but  natnrally  n^ident  only  on  the  Kock  of  Gibraltar,  so  far  as 
Earopo  is  I'oncomcd.  But  they  aboiuid  in  Moroooo  and  Barbaiy.  This 
is  the  ape  that  Galen  dis»eoted  more  than  seventeen  hundred  years  ago. 
It  is  a  rock-loving  croiaturo,  and  lives  in  trees  near  rocks.  It  is  about  the 
tiiitc  of  a  fox,  and  movon  nattu^ly  on  all  fotu-»,  oftou  squatting  on  its 
haunche^i.  It  has  merely  the  stump  of  a  tail.  It  is  said  that  when  tlte 
English  first  took  possession  of  Gibraltar,  the  sentries  were  frequently 


aK'i'jA.j'v-^-      "■■■■ 


alarmed  by  the  uppourance  of  these  apes  at  night  in  the  gallerie^t.    Mon^- 
over,  it  appears  that  tlie  apes  saved  Gibraltar  tor  the  English  ;  for  thiiir 
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noise  aromed  tiiem  whau  aseoret  attack  was  bwiiig  made  by  the  Spauiard», 
previous  to  tli«  gro^t  Bi«ge, 

Among  tlie  Camivorons  animab 
wfl  of  course  hftv«  tbe  Catt  tamo  and 
wild,  (ho  lattwr  (10)  still  found  in  all 
the  wooded  parts  of  Europe — Ruaaia, 
Gennany,  Huiigarj',  and  «\-eu  iu  the 
northern  parts  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  Killing  more  than  it  can 
cat,  it  is  olVen  vorj-  injurious  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  preserves ;  but  mice 
and  small  birds  are  its  tme  prey. 
Twenty-aix  mice  have  boon  found  in 
the  stomach  of  a  single  wild  cat.  The 
Cat  family  is  further  ropresented  in 
Northern  aud  even  in  Central  Europe 
by  the  Lynx,  a  much  larger  animal  than  the  wild  cat,  and  the  most 
dangeroiM  beaat  of  prey  remaining  in  Europe — patient,  noiseless,  watoh- 
ftil.  He  approaches  cautiously,  springs  suddenly,  and  often  kilb  by 
broaking  the  neck  of  \m  victim  ;  bloodthirstinecs  ia  stamped  upon  him. 

We  all  know  the  services  and  the  varieties  of  Dogs,  as  domestic 
unimftls  of  untold  utility  in  wat-ching,  hunting,  and  shopht'rding,  and  of 
scarcely  less  value  as  faithful,  triendly,  and  intelligent  companions.  We 
find  remains  of  bones  of  dogs  mingled  with  the  rofusa  of  the  prehistoric 
people  of  Europe.  Also  among  many  old  peoples  of  Europe  dogs  w^rc 
frequontly  offered  as  nacrifices  to  the  goda.    The  Greeks  and  Eomaus 


6.   HUDDU. 
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8.   WOLT. 


9.  « 


ate  dogs.     The  sheep-dogs  of  Hungary  are  found  presenting  great 
resemhianceo  to  the  Wolf  (8),  which  in  its  turn  can  bo  turned  by  hunger 
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a«<J  poufinement.    The  wolf  still  sur^-ivea  in  most  of  the  countries  ot 
Etiropo  wUicli  ooiibiitii  extensive  forests,  and  was  only  extirpated  iu  this 


ID.  WtLV  UT. 

country  about  two  centuries  ago.  Wolves  hunt  their  prey  in  packs,  like 
dogs.  Except  when  hungry,  tln^y  are  in  their  wild  state  Mwardly,  The 
Jtickol  (30)  is  another  dog,  found  in  South  Europe  as  well  as  in  Asia 
and  North  Africa,  remarkably  resembling  both  dogs  ftud  wolves  in 
habits.  The  Foxiw,  a  soniewluit  distinct  group  of  the  family,  reaemble 
the  catti  in  the  slit-like  appearance  of  the  pupil  under  a  strong  light; 
and  their  long,  thick,  bushy  tail  is  quite  a  striking  feature.  The  Osm- 
mon  Fox  is  a  very  wide-spread  animal,  slightly  varied  in  form,  but 
essentially  the  same  throughout  most  of  Europe,  Asia,  North  Africa,  and 
America. 

Of  Bears,  Europe  has  the  Brown  (12), — which  also  ranges  to  Siberia 
and  Japan,— and  the  White  or  Polar  (1).  The  former,  about  six  feet  long, 
is  a  vegetarian  for  the  most  part,  roots  and  berries  forming  the  staple  of 
his  food.    Honey  is  a  favourite  article  of  liLi  diet,  and  auta  are  a  special 
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4lAliy ;  but  he  sometimes  makes  a  meal  off  the  smaller  quadnipeds. 
Becords,  not  so  long  ago,  tell  of  time*  when  bear-baiting  was  fashionable 
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in  England;  and  London  contained  many  bear-gardens,  wlioro  tlie  poor 
oreatar«8  were,  for  amusement,  done  to  deatli  liy  dogs.  Queen  Elizabeth 
•von  patronised  the  "apOTt";  and  the  Keepership  of  the  Hoyal  Bear 
Ward  was  an  honourable  office. 

Tlie  Polar  Bear,  inhabiting  only  the  c>old«st  regions,  is  the  largest 
and  (strongest  of  the  group,  sometimes  nearly  nine  feet  long.  It  is 
entirely  carnivorons,  h\'ing  cbieHy  on  the  carca»ea  of  de«d  whales,  Beftli, 
ftnd  other  lu'ctic  animubi.  It  wallts  safely  on  the  shppi'ry  ice,  owing  to 
the  hairiness  of  the  soles  of  its  feet. 

The  Ghitton  (5),  the  largest  of  the  "Weaspl  group.  i.s  rBtlier  abnndant 
in  all  nortborn  urctic  regions.  It  feeds  cIuo6y  on  the  HniuUL-r  qiiadrupi-dit, 
Buch  as  Lemmings,  and  is  both  strong  and  cunning,  showing  as  much 
skill  in  Qtiliaing  trajis  set  for  other  animals  as  in  avoiding  thoeo  set  to 
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catch  him.  Tho  Mart«n,  the  Weasel,  the  Stoat,  and  the  Polecat  are  other 
European  members  of  this  order,  chiefly  in  subarctic  and  (emperate 
climes.  Their  destnictiveness  to  poultry  is  «ndles.i,  but  they  partly  make 
up  for  this  by  their  voracity  of  rata  and  mice. 

The  Biidger  isthe  targeet  and  heaviest  of  our  own  preduciousriuadru- 
FoniiMly  badgers  were  kept  for  "badger  baiting,"  tlw  iinimnl 
being  altocked  by  a  number  of  dogs  while  confined  in  a  barrel,  ita  strong 
jaws  aud  teeth  enabling  it  oJlen  to  g^ve  an  account  of  a  considerable 
number  of  its  enemies. 

Tho  Otter  is  an  aquatic  relative  of  the  Bear  family,  and  has  skill 
both  on  land  and  in  water.  They  bnve  webbed  toes  and  u  powerful 
tail  for  swimming,  and  prey  upon  fish.  They  are  oven  trained,  in  India 
and  China,  to  catch  fish  for  their  mastore.  Otter-hnnting  is  by  no  means 
extinct  in  this  country. 
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Tho  tmty  Marine  Camivora  are  repraaentcd  on  most  European  ooasts 
by  the  Common  Seal  (2),  iVoni  tlir«o  to  six  feet  in  lengtli.    It  belongs  lo 


IS.  nnmiii). 


the  group  of  earless  seaU,  with  no  external  car.  Sfralx  of  variotiti  specitui 
are  ot  immense  value  to  arctic  re&idents,  affording  food,  oil,  fur,  and  skin 
for  clothing  «H(1  covt-ring  of  hut.s  and  \>oe.\»,  and  tendons  for  sewing. 

Among  Kniopean  aniiuaU  we  must  also  include  several  forms  ot 
Whales  and  Dolphins,  thoso  marine  mammala  which  manage  to  suckle 
their  young  in  the  water.  Shoals  of  Porpoise*  are  common  about  our 
i!ilBnd.s  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  feed  on  fish,  such  as  mackerel,  pit- 
chard,  and  lierriug.  Formerly  porpoiiie  deoh  was  eaten  in  Lent,  being 
regarded  as  "  fish."  Members  of  tliis  Cetacean  group  are  not  averse  to 
preying  upon  each  other,  iis  witnc«»  the  Killer  Wliale,  a  large  animal 
which  reaches  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  length ;  it  has  been  found 
with  no  fewer  than  thirteen  porpoises  and  fourteen  seals  in  ita  stomach 
at  one  time.  The  Common  Dolphin,  with  its  long  rows  of  simple  teeth, 
contrasts  marliedly  with  (he  Biscay  Whale,  one  of  those  which  have  no 
toeth.  and  huge  plates  of  baleen  hanging  from  the  upper  jaw. 

Coming  next  to  the  hoofed  animaK  the  odd-toed  group  is  now  only 
represented  in  Europe  by  the  Horses  and  A-tses,  wliieh  however  do  not 
Mppuar  to  bo  natives,  although  introduced  from  Asia  and  domesticated 
bafore  historic  records  began.  1'he  even-toed  group  is  also  rather  scantily 
repreacntod  in  Emnpe,  exci-pt  by  the  domesticatwl  Oxen,  Sln-np.  and 
Pigs.  The  Wild  Boar,  still  found  in  many  forest  regions,  is  naturally  a 
night  feeder,  and  chiefly  eata  rootH.  li  existed  in  this  countrj-  till  some 
time  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  hunting  it  was  a  favourite 
sport,  as  it  still  is  on  the  Continent. 

The  chief  European  Buminants  are  the  Moufflon  (14),  the  Ibex  (17), 
the  Chamois  (18),  the  Aurochs  (11),  the  Buffalo  (2(;i,  the  Elk  or  Moose  (9), 
the  Reindeer  (4),  and  the  Saiga  (IG).  The  MouflBon  of  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia, ibrmorly  abundant  in  Spain,  is  «  wild  sheep  with  a  verj'  short  tail. 
The  bearded  Goata  are  represented  by  the  Ibex  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees, 
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with  large  and  rugged  horns  in  tho  malo  ;  tho  Guelles,  by  the  w>-ca]l«xl 
Saiga  Aat«lope  of  tlie  ateppw  of  Sonthern  Russia,  markoti  by  very  ex- 
panddd  nnd  somewhat  produced  oostribt,  and  having  short  npright  horns ; 
and  the  true  Antelopes,  by  the  Chamois  of  Kiiropean  snOwy  nioiintaJns, 
wlioae  senses  are  most  aoutv,  and  whose  leaps  and  surefootedness  are 
astonishing.  It  teeda  in  flocks  and  is  very  difficult  to  approach,  &  sentinel 
being  always  appointed. 

Kurop««a  Oxen,  which  have  some  wild  forms  like  the  ChiUingliam 

cattle,  differ  iiom  the  Bisons,  towhich  gnitip  the  AorocbK (11)  belongs,  by 

Jie  latter  having  a  mane  and  a  beard.    They  are  strictly  pr(rt«ct«d  in  the 

jithuanian  and  South  Bussian  forests.     CiBsar  describes  them  ns  very 

in  his  time,  sparing  neithrir  man  nor  beast.    The  Buffalo,  found  in 

DDth  Europe,  North  Aftica,  and  India,  has  tnangnlar  flattened  horns. 

The  Elk,  or  Moose,  (9)  of  the  northern  for<?sU,  is  the  laigost  existing 

kind  of  deer,  being  in  some  case-s  eight  feet  high.    The  antlers  of  the 

imale,  shed  annually  and  reproduced,  are  broad  and  palm-Uke.    It  is  the 
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shyest  of  all  the  deer,  and  exceedingly  qnick  of  ttcent ;  no  that  banting  the 
mooea  is  a  most  exciting  sports    The  Bed  and  Fallow  Deer,  and  the  Boa- 
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Imck  of  our  own  country  and  many  puts  cJ  Euroi>e,  are  much  smaller 
aud  liavc  hifjhly  branotietl  antlara.  The  Baindeor  of  the  Arctic  regions 
^s  remarkable  in  that  both  males  and  females  have  antlers.  Its  hoof 
is  singnlarly  broad  and  deeply  cleft,  so  k»  to  spread  well  over  the  ioe  and 
Bnow.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  able  to  go  witliout  food  for  several  days 
without  injury.  As  a  domestic  animal,  it  is  invaluable  to  the  Laplander, 
being  able  to  drag  a  sledge  eighty  milvs  a  day  for  dayst  together,  with- 
out apparent  fatigue.  They  migrate  continually  in  search  of  food  in 
their  long  winter,  and  depend  lai-gely  on  tichena  found  on  tree  boughs 
and  under  the  snow  on  the  ground. 

The  Bats,  or  birdlike  Mammals,  are  represented  in  Europe  by  the 
Horse-shoe  Bat«,  with  appondngi;^  to  the  nose  from  which  the  name  is 
derived,  and  by  the  long-eared  Common  Bats,  which  are  insectivorous. 
Their  relative*,  the  Insectivorous  order,  are  found  everywhere  in  Europe 
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except  the  North,  in  the  form  of  Hedgehc^,  covered  with  spiny  liairs. 
Though  typically  insect-eaters,  they  by  no  means  object  to  frogs,  mice, 
and  even  small  snakes,  being  impervious  to  attack  owing  to  their  power  ot 
coiling  themselv^  up.  The  Mole  is  a  less  aeen  but  no  le»»  active  bun-ow- 
iug  member  of  the  group ;  and  Shrews,  often  known  as  Shrew-mice,  are 
extremely  abundant,  and  are  ciiimble  of  killing  and  eating  each  other,  an 
inmeceasary  act  of  carnage,  as  they  are  themselves  so  ruthlessly  slaiigli- 
tered  by  cats,  weasels,  and  owLt. 

The  Rodents,  or  gnawing  animals,  exist  in  thbt  country  and  the 
European  continent  in  the  well-known  foi-ma  of  Squirrels,  Marmots  (ID), 
Beavers,  Dormice,  Rata  and  Mice,  Voles,  Lemmings  (3),  Porcupines  (27), 
and  Hares  and  Rnbbita.  The  lively  little  Squin-eis,  so  agile  upon  trees,  so 
clever  in  nut-cracking,  and  so  destructive  to  young  buds  and  shoota;  the 
larger  Marmot  of  the  Alps,  Pj-renees,  and  Carpathians,  living  sncially  in 
groups  in  underground  burrows ;  the  Beavers,  formerly  abounding  in  our 
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own  fcn«.  but  now  restricted  to  8c)mdin&\-ifl.  Biissin,  Poland,  and  Austria  ; 
the  mottitudinous  forms  of  Rats  and  Mice,  tlie  t'onner  olVn  ficrc«  destroyers 
of  human  food,  and  often  no  less  fond  of  auimnl  food 
— as  witness  their  destmction  of  dead  horses  iii  Paris ; 
the  Lemming,  occurring  in  countltiss  numlx-rs  in 
Norway,  among  the  peat  mosses,  often  denuding  a 
whole  neighbourhood  of  every  leaf,  nnd  frfiijuently 
marching  in  myriads  in  a  straight  lino  and  swimming 
over  watM",  swarming  though  preyed  on  by  ev«y 
boast  and  bird  of  prey ;  form  a  sufficiently  varied 
assemblage.  Yot  they  are  well  contrasted  with  the 
Poroupino  of  South  Europe,  with  ita  !ong  curved 
spinea,  some  of  them  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  long,  buiroik-ing  in  holes 
among  rocks  or  in  earth,  sleeping  by  day,  and  fe«<ling  by  night  on 
herbage,  fniits  and  roota.  He  is  by  no  means  90  dangerous  as  he 
appears  ;  and  tlie  old  tale  of  his  shooting  his  durts  at  his  enemies  oriaos 
firom  the  spines  not  unfVeqaently  falling  ot)' 
Hans  and  Babbits,  universally  present  and 
apiH«ciated,  timid  and  swift,  giving  occasion 
to  some  of  the  most  higbly-vegardcd  sport 
aSbrded  by  any  animal,  complete  our  list  at 
once  of  Ri3dent3  and  of  Mammals;  for  the 
Edentates,  the  Marsupials,  and  the  Uono- 
tremes  do  not  occur  in  Europe. 

The  tircat  Birds  of  Prey  ore  represented 
among  us, — though  it  is  reported  as  we  write 
to  1)6  finally  extinct  in  the  Alps, — by  the 
Bearded  Vulture  (13),  the  largest  of  European  birds,  haunting  the  Alps 
and  Southern  Europe,  where  it  makes  the  smaller  quadrupeds  and 
various  birds  its  prey.  It  destroys  many  young  ohnnioia;  and  its  German 
name,  Lammergeier,  or  lamb-vnltare,  indicates  the  damage  it  does  among 
the  flocks.  We  have  also  tho  Oriffon  and  various  othei-  Vnlturea,  the 
Hawks,  Eagles,  Falcons,  Kites,  and  Btizzards,  uml  tlnally  tho  Owls.  The 
fine  Golden  Eagle  is  becoming  extinct  in  Great  Britain.  "  He  is  a  noble 
bird,"  says  Macgilii^Tay,  "powerful,  independent,  proud,  and  ferocious, 
regu^ess  of  the  weal  or  woe  of  others,  and  intent  solely  on  the  gratifica- 
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tion  of  his  own  appetites;   without  generosity,  without  honour,  bold 
against  the  d>if>  tu    !■  - ,.  but  ever  ready  to  sneak  from  danger." 

The  Falcons,  Hawks,  and  Eagles  have  the  enter  toe  not  rorersible, 
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whilA  the  Owls  Tiave  it  revorsiblo,  and  can  turn  it  backwards  and  fi>rwardii 
at  |deaaar9.  The  OwU,  too,  have  a  very  short  thick  neck  and  great  head ; 
but  their  beak  siiows  them  to  be  true  hircU  of  prey,  as  mico  and  rats 
oould  testify.  The  common  Bam  Owl  is  one  of  tlie  best  friends  to  the 
aj^riculturists  and  shoittd  never  be  destroyed.  Whi;n  it  '\i  feeding  it^ 
young,  it  will  bring  a  mouae  to  the  nest  at  night  every  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  in  our  space  all  the  principal 
kinds  of  birda  which  inhabit  Europe ;  but  a  brief  selection  muat  suffice. 
Cuckoos  and  Woodpeckers,  with  toeit  two  in  front  and  two  behind,  and 
thu  latter  with  tlivir  remarkably  lung  tongue  ;  the  EingAshers,  brilliant 
and  shy ;  and  the  Swifts,  both  wide-gaping,  the  latter  a  perpetual  subject 
of  admiration  for  their  rapid  wheeling  evolutions,  are  the  more  importaut 
Picurian  birds.  Our  Passerine,  or  true  perching,  birds  range  through  such 
familiar  carrion  eaters  as  the  I£ook,  Crow,  Baven,  Jackdaw,  and  Magpie, 
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to  the  sweet  songsters,  Nightingales,  Thnwbej,  Warblers,  Wrens,  and 
Robins.  Uacgillivray,  in  his  fine  description  of  the  Thmsh,  sa^-s,  it«  oong 
"  enters  into  thi^  soul,  uu^lts  thu  ht-nrt  intu  tenderness,  difHises  a  holy  calm, 
and  connects  the  peace  of  earth  with  the  transcendent  happiness  of 
lieaven." 

In  the  great  group  allied  to  the  Finches,  wo  have  the  Wagtails  and 
Larks,  which  have  large  feet  forwalking  rather  than  hopping,and  gain  their 
subsistence  on  the  ground  ;  the  Swallows  and  Martins,  with  their  umaxing 
powers  of  flight ;  the  tmo  Finches,  mostly  favourite  singers ;  the  Sparrows, 
those  sombre  street-hoppers  and  twitterers  ;  and  the  Starling*,  so  destruo- 
tivc  to  insects.  This  group  includes  as  melodious  songsters  as  the  last. 
Macgillirray  says,  that  the  song  of  the  lark  is  "  certainly  not  musical,  for 
its  notes  ure  not  linely  modulateil,  nor  its  tones  mellow ;  but  it  is  uhoorfVil 
and  cheering  to  the  highest  degree,  and  protracted  beyond  all  oompari- 
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[Of  Pigeons  and  Dovea  Europe  has  ita  foil  share,  Vnh  wild  an<l 
Kc,  as  well  a«  of  Qame  Birds,  PluMisanui,  Grouse,  Purtriilges,  (Quails, 
and  Common  Fowls,  dating  griun,  ins«ots,  and  small  worms.  Tli«  Turkey, 
though  named  as  if  a  native  of  thst  country,  is  really  on  importation 
fi<om  America,  anri  was  not  inti'oduced  into  England  tJU  tho  nxteentb 
contuiy.  The  Pt&rmigan  of  JMorth  Scotland  and  many  European  raoan- 
taiua  19  remarkable  for  the  contrast  between  its  dark  summer  plumage, 
it^  aiilion  gn^y  antnmn  coat,  and  its  white  winter  covering. 

The  Wading  Birds  include  many  forms  which  migrate  to  far  diatancea, 
aa  for  instance  many  of  the  Crakes,  which  travel  a.i  far  as  South  Africa,  to 
avoid  our  wint«r,  hut  nest  in  Europe  during  the  summer.  The  Water- 
hens,  Coots,  and  Snipes,  Plovera,  and  Curlews,  are  small  members  of  this 
group.  The  Bnstoixl  (15)  ia  much  larger.  It  was  formerly  common  on 
the  fens  of  some  parts  of  England,  but  is  now  found  in  Germany  and  the 
South  an<l  Ka»t  of  Ktirope ;  it  also  ireqtients  AlVica  and  Central  Asia. 
It  presenta  many  re^mUancra  to  the  <iamo  Birds.     Bu^tardu  are  said 
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sometimes  to  roach  the  age  of  fifty  Th*  Crane  (28)  and  Stork  (29)  are 
among  the  most  migratory  of  birds.  The  Crane  Ti§it£  the  Korth  of 
Europe  and  Asia  in  spring,  r«tiuiiing  in  autumn  to  Africa  and  Soathem 
Asia.  The  White  Stork  comes  in  spring  to  Central  Europe,  and  departs 
for  Asia  and  Africa  in  September.  Crane,s  are  very  capable  of  domestica- 
tion and  oxtromely  intolligiTnt,  being  oven  able  to  k«cp  cattle  together 
like  a  dog.  The  Storks  have  much  longer  bills  than  the  Cranes  ;  both 
birds  occasionally  find  thi>ir  way  to  England.  The  well-known  Heron  va 
oiten  seen  on  our  coasts  enjoying  crabe  and  shrimps,  fish  and  frogs. 

The  European  Flamingo  (20)  is  a  migrator)'  visitor  to  South-east 
Europe,  hving  near  coasts,  on  higoonit  and  salt  Inke^t,  swimming  with 
its  webbed  feet,  wading  with  its  long  legs,  and  diving  with  it«  long  neck 
for  marine  prey.  The  PcUcan  (21)  is  still  more  peculiar,  with  its  great 
ponch  under  the  bill,  capable  of  being  distended  greatly  to  hold  fish 
in  store.  It  is  more  abmidant  in  North  Africa  and  West  Asia  than  in 
Southern  Europe.    The  Swans,  Ducks,  and  Gocse  are  most  familiar  web- 
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fixrted  birds,  the  Wild  Ducks  still  bi-e«<ling  in  many  parts  of  the  British 
Islfinds.  The  Eider  Biu-k  (7j  is  an  Arctic  nitMnbC'r  of  tlio  8aiu<>  group, 
having  soft  down  combining  warmth  and  lightneaa  to  a  remarkable 
de^pwe.  This  tlie  female  pulli«  from  lior  owu  body  to  line  her  nest,  being 
robbed  by  the  nafcivea  of  Norway  and  Sweden  continually,  while  the 
poor  bird  supplies  the  defloieucy  again  and  again  till  her  supply,  which 
may  reach  hall'  a  pound,  is  oxhaustt'd.  Cormorants  ore  very  abundant 
on  little-vi!tit«d  coasts  and  islands  of  Kurope,  and  even  on  our  own  Fai-ne 
Islands  off  the  coast  of  Northumberland.  Finally,  the  Gulls,  Petrels, 
and  Divers  represent  tlie  predacious  sea-birds.  The  Gull  (6)  might  be 
termed  the  glutton  of  the  sea.  All  kintb  of  smaller  fish,  the  floating 
carcases  of  seals  and  whaler,  molluscs  and  crab^  dug  out  by  his  strong 
bill  on  the  coast,  sen-e  his  voracious  appetite.  Somotimest,  especially  in 
rough  weather,  he  comes  far  inland,  and  picks  up  worms  in  the  fields. 

The  Iteptiles  do  not  oontributo  greatly  to  the  animals  of  Europe. 
The  Vipers  are  tlio  only  poisonous  snakes.  Tlie  common  Greek  Tortoise 
(81)  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean  sliorps.  A  species  of  Chamie- 
leon  (23),  has  become  naturalised  in  South  Europe ;  it  can  dart  out  its 
tongue  to  a  great  length,  and  so  catches  its  insect  food.  Various  Lizarda, 
and  the  lively  Geckos  which  run  np  smooth  walbt  and  along  coiling^,  ai'e 
also  European.    Frogs,  Toads,  and  Newts  it  is  needk^ss  lo  fninmerate. 

Of  Fishes,  our  Salmon  is  the  king  in  an  edible  sense,  uj)  the  Sliark 
is  in  a  predatory  senao ;  but  the  Sturgeon  (26),  is  the  "  royal  fish,"  far 
ejrcfijfeiice,  as  being  rare  in  this  country.  It  is  abundant,  however,  in  the 
Russian  and  other  Europcun  rivers.  The  other  inhabitants  of  the  sea  we 
oaiuiot  ennmerate,  as  a  bare  ouUine  would  require  a  volume. 

The  little  Scorpion,  figured  in  (24),  is  abnudant  in  South  European 
countries;  but  its  sting  has  not  nearly  such  serious  effects  as  that  of 
African  species. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
<l?ui'Optan  ^Itintd. 

TAKING  the  Troc*  aoooriling  to  their  (Ustributioo  in  cUmnte,  we  find 
in  the  Southern  or  sabtropical  parts  of  Earope  many  forest  trftcs  known 
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in  oar  own  climate,  thongh  sometimeH  roprcsonted  l^  somewhat  different 
speoiea,  aa  in  the  caw  of  the  Cork  Oak  (31)  of  Spain  and  Italy,  whose 
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thick    and    closoly-com- 

l>res.ted  bavk  is  regularly 

peul<>d  to  provido  us  with 

cork.     The  true  Chest- 

QUtrtreo  (13b),  with  its 

large    oval    leavea    and 

cdihte  fruit,  is  nllJed  to 

thcOsk,and  tliffersgrwit- 

ly  from  the  Horse-chest- 
nut,  with   its   bruiiched 

palmatfl  leaves  and  showy 

p^Tumidsofliowors.  The 

Plane-tree  (14)  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  with  it*  hoautiful  p«lmately  lohed  leaves,  has  proved 
itself  very  adaptable  to  a  now  chraate,  and  has  bocomo  quite  acclimatised 
in  London  parks  and  sqnares.     It  waa  much  valued  as  an  omamentui 
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tree  by  Uie 
anciunts,and 
WDB  planted 
in  the  grovus 
where  Ipam- 
ing  bad  her 
seat. 

In  this 
southern  ny 
gion  are  to 
be  toand 
many  valn- 
able  friiit- 
treee.      The 
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Orango  -  tree 
(21)wiih  iM 
white  fra^:- 
rant  flowers, 
sacred  to 
brides,  and 
its  univer- 
saUy-appro- 
ciat«d  fruit, 
di^Hded  into 
QUmerous 
esculent  seg- 
ments, flonr- 
IsliesinSpain 


•specially.  Other  highly  valned  species  are  the  Lemon  and  Cit«>n.  The 
Fomegnuiate  (!Ki),  a  member  of  the  MyrtJe  order,  with  its  brilliant  blossom 
and  complicated  rows  of  aeed-bearing  cavities  in  the  IVuit.  is  a  native  of 
Africa,  whence  it  was  bnmght  to  Southern  Europe.  Among  the  aucienM 
the  fruit  wa.*  much  prized,  and  di^dicated  to  the  goddesses  Proserpine 
and  Juno.  The  Fig-tree  (23),  with  ita  large,  broad,  ainuonsly-lobed 
lea\-OH,  and  curious  hollowed  floral  receptacle,  which  t>ecom««  converted 
into  a  luscioiu  fruity  is  found  in  «  wild  state  alt  over  the  Levant,  but  will 
grow  in  the  open  air  in  the  South  of  England. 

The  White  Mulberry  (10),  belonging  to  the  same  order  as  the  Fig,  is 
largely  cultivat^xl  in  South  Europe  for  feeding  silkworms,  ha\4ng  been 
introdnced  theru  fruni  China.  Our  English  species  is  the  Black  Mulberry, 
whoso  fruit  is  more  attractive.  The  Olive  (20),  another  southoni  tree, 
very  chai-acteri.-)tic,  with  ita  taper  leaves  and  bright  green  fruit,  waa  in 
ancient  times  considered  the  cntblem  of  pv-aca ;  and  injury  done  to  a  tree 
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in  an  olive  grove  was  looked  upon  aa  sacrilege.     Envoys  of  vanquivhsd 
nations,  or  armies  oomiiig  to  sne  for  peace,  carried  olive  branches  in  their 
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hands.  The  wood,  being  capeble  of  taking  a  high  polish,  is  frequently 
used  in  ornamental  cabinet  work ;  but  the  oil  expre^ed  from  the  fleshy 
fruit  is  its  most  valuable  product. 
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The  Laurel  (26)  and  Myrtle  (25),  though  more  properly  belonging 
to  warmer  climes,  can  flourish  in  a  reduced  form  in  our  own  country. 
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leaves  are  UM>d  «.«  v-iilki»g-can«6:  and  their  fibres  nre  extensively  uHed  an 
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TUe  Date  Palm  lias  however  been  imtitriLlised 


a  sulwtitute  for  hoi-se-lmir. 
in  SoHthyni  Europe. 

^^'e  have  further  to  mention,  among  denizens  of  the  sonthem  region, 
the  freft-growiiig  and  rich- fnii ling  Vines;  the  Oiiimo  Poppy  of  Tmkey ; 
the  Caper  (aSl,  whose  flower-buds  furnish  the  agreeable  »atice  to  boiled 

mutton;     tha    Bock 
Itaieii,    which    are    so 
channing  a  feature  of 
thft  Riviera;  the  Locust- 
tree  {S2),  whoso   long, 
ttweet  -  favoured     pods, 
of^on     known     as    St. 
Johu*s  bread,  or  oarobs, 
wre  used  for  feeding  hor§es  in  Spain; 
the  Almond  and  the  Portugal  Laurel, 
l>oth  yielding  a  considerable  amount 
of  pi-nssic  acid  when  the  seeds  are 
bniir<ed  ;  the  SjTinga  or  Mock  Oraug*^ 
of    shrubberies,    with    its    fi-sigrant 
flowers;  the  Prickly  Pear  or  Indian 
Fig(27),naturahse(i  in  South  Europe; 
the  American  Aloe,  or  Agave  t'iy), 
Al.  o(.ii«.i««.  fifs'  brought  to  Europe  iii  It'jfJl ;  the 

Acanthus  (24),  th«   subject,  among 
otlier  sculptural  representations,  of  the  capital  of  the  Corinthian  column. 
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Among  (jrpas*M  aad  Cereals  the  southern  regions  grow,  in  addition  to 
Whcut,  Rice,  Millet,  aud  Maix«  (1&);  among  Pines,  tlie  Stone  Pine  witL 
edible  seeds,  as  well  m  C<?dars  and 
Cj-pri-*s  trees  (19),  The  latter  ia  well 
known  aa  a  symbol  of  grief.  The 
Bomuns  used  to  lay  bi-anchw  of  cy- 
press on  clie  cofttuH 
of  their  deoeaacd 
friends ;  and  the 
Mahonitituns  plant 
them  in  their 
btiriiil-pluceK. 

Pines  and  Piw,         ^^^^p«fcw^  ^b^^^^^i^^  « 

hon-6ver(ll,13,18),  w^KllS^    KP^B^jk^^     " 
are  more  character-  K^Sr'IsGf^Mb'kH..  .^^A^^K,  vBr  ^ 

istio  of  Northi^ni 
latitudes  and  moun- 
tains. "  Their  ever- 
frosh  greou,"  say:)  Humboldt,  "  brightona  up  the  wtutrj-  landscape.  It 
seems  to  annoance  to  the  polar  nations,  that  when  snow  and  ice  co%'er 
the  ground,  the  inner  life  of  plant'*,  like  the  Promethean  fire,  is  uevcr 
extinguished  on  our  planet."  Among  other  trees  ad»pte<l^to_cold  cUmat«s 
i«  the  Dwarf  Birch  (3). 

Among  plants  int«reKting  to  tourists  on  the  ouo  hand,  and  com- 
mercial men  on  the  other,  we  may  note  the  Edelweiss  (9)  and  the  .Alpine 
Rose  (lOj,  the  Saffion  (81,  Snflbwer  (7),  and  Madder  i6).  thw  Fuller's 
Teasle  (4),  and  the  Glasswoit  (5).  Finally,  we  may  notice  twolLiclicns, 
which  are  commonly  culled  mosses ;  the  Iceland  Mo^,  gixiwing  in  Iceland 
and  the  northern  jmrts  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  on  high  mouutaius 
in  Central  Europ^^' — it  Is  used  sometimes  as  a  food,  more  often  as  a 
medicine ;  and  the  well-known  Keindeer  Moss  (2),  the  food  of  the  rein- 
deer in  wi«t*T,  which  they  find  by  scraping  away  the  snow  with  their 
lioo£i. 

Altogether,  Europe  exhibits  mainly  a  temperate  flora,  but  iliere  has 
been  much  intermixture  owing  to  the  great  efforts  made  to  ncchmatise 
foreign  plants.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  the  plant  groups  Ls  tliat 
knowu  OS  the  Alpine,  whieh  occurx  at  oorresponiling  height(t  on  all  the 
great  mountain  systems,  and  which  proves  to  us  that  at  a  former  period 
the  climate  at  the  base  of  these  mono  tit  ins  and  in  the  inten'eniug  regions 
was  cold  enough  to  allow  all  these  plants  to  tlotmsh,  while  tho  suUwtjuent 
changes  of  climate  have  been  such  as  to  extingoiah  these  plants  in  the 
lowlands  and  drive  tli<-m  higher  up  each  mountain  system.  Ueutians, 
auriculas,  and  saxi&age!;  may  be  mentioned  as  upeciolly  characterising 
the  Alpine  tlorn.  Many  plants  Ibniid  on  high  mountains  in  Southeru 
Europe  arv  also  found  in  Spilzhergeu. 
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CHAPTEB  I. 
CI)F  ®(irl|)  {nl)abitaiU6  niitr  l^i9tov)}  of  {iitiia. 

India  a  biumuri  of  races— Pnlila to rlc  race*— Amval  of  tbe  AryaJii  -Tba  aborlglnox  thtj  louai 
tharc  -  Facoltloi  And  posKidoss  o(  the  Aryans — Ptoktvu  of  tlie  Aryans— Tbe  Aryan  orcanl- 
NtUon  and  belief*— Tlitti  vier  ot  a  future  etatv— CaUlDt^  uui  caatei  -  Ii)i!u«iic«  of  tha 
prtetU-RU*  ol  taitei  gupnmacy  «f  tb«  Brai]tDaiu-Cod«  of  Maou— Ritrlitit  aod  dstiM 
dsflned  -AdapiaHon  to  lower  ctaiie*  Rtie  of  BnddliUiD  Slory  of  Qantama  HtaUon  et 
Oaatama  lpr««d  of  SuddUsni- Atoka**  council— Buddlilat  flnctoaUoiu- Docllne  of  Budd- 
hlim  In  India— AlexaadiW  ttie  Or«at  and  India— Alexander'i  retlrmieint  8eleu«iu  and 
Clumdra  OupU'VegMlboiM— Wetten  InAueno*  on  India- Mongollaa  conquuror*— Tb* 
JaU— Flnt  Halioinetaii  Invaaloa— StUtan  Habmoud  Mohammed  Ohorl  AlUIiud-dtii-KIilUI 
Tamerlane    Baber    XtoKdom   of   Stadnr*  — Enipti*  of  VijayBitaga-Coiiqiiuta  of  Baber— 

Reltn  of  Altbar- Akbar'a  civit  and  reUclona  poller— 
Uali  Jahan<-Tb«  Ta)  Kabal  -Oonquetta  of  Aunuvnbe 
—Rue  of  tbe  UaHrattai— Madir  Shan  -The  Nawabi  and 
Maliarajaba. 

IKDIA,"  says  Sir  W.  W.  Ha»t«r,  "  forms 
a  great  miucaiR  of  nico«,  iu  wiiidi  we 
cat)  mndy  man  trom  liia  lowest  to  liis  highest 
Ktages  of  cnlture,"  So,  also,  the  history 
jjj^y^  of  India  is  !ik«  an  [>[titome  of 
anuaeoiaof  liistorj*,  for  it  has  succeiwiviiily 
""'*'  paswMl  through  ruMirly  alt  stages, 
and  come  in  contact  nith  nearly  all  great 
<xiiiiiHoriiig  powfT!!i.  Th«  Kus«)an  is  still 
held  beck,  hut  who  can  say  how  near  the 
attack  may  be '/ 
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When  W9  tirst  (Unci'm  au>t)iiug  uf  baman  life  in  ludia,  vo  End 
remiiil»  nf  a  paIa>oUthic  people  in  tlie  N'erbiKKlBli  v»UL«y,  where  their 
Agato  kitives  uiiiJ  rough  Hiut  im]]It>iii«>nU)  hiivo  beien  unearthed,  pnhMnto 
together  with  remains  of  extinct  speciea  of  elephant  and  hip-  i*m*. 
popotamiu.  Neoliiliic  tribes,  liiting  polisht^'d  Hint  implementa,  saooee>ded 
them,  destitute  of  all  luetiUs.  Then  later,  appmaching  th«  historic 
period,  there  are  mde  intone  circles,  upright  slabs,  and  mounds,  all  of 
tli<-in  m-pitlchnil,  th'^  rouinins  in  which  show  that  the  makers  had  iron 
weapon-i  and  eartlienware  vessels,  and  wore  omamenta  both  of  copper 
and  gold.  ik>mo  of  the  lat«r  of  tlieite  burial-plaoox  haN-e  yielded  Bouian 
ooina.  These  peoples  have  left  no  othor  sign  of  their  existence ;  and  it  is 
impo:*sil>le  now  to  l>e  certain  to  wliich  of  the  now  reniutniug  aborigines 
of  India  they  wen>>  reiatr-il. 

The  earliest  traces  of  India  in  histoiy  or  literature  indicate  to  us  the 
arrival  in  India  of  the  Aryan   fair-skinned  races  from  Central  Asia, 
entering  by  the  north-west.    Then  arose  a  fierce  and  long-  t^vt^  of 
continued  struggle,  animated  by  strong  rac^autogonism ;  for '•'•*"*"■■ 
the  new  comerv  repi-enunted  the  stock  which  has  proved  itself  highest 
througtiont  the  worlfl,  the  comparatively  fair-ekinned,  constructive,  poetic 
Aryuiu.     Tliey  woro  proud  of  their  tiuvly-shup«d  ft;attires  and  fair  com- 
plexion, so  much  so  that  their  Sanscrit  word  for  colour  (vama)  came  to 
maan  race,  or  caste.    Their  epic,  the  Big-Yoda,  terms  the  Indian  abori- 
gines Baayaa  {enemies!],  and  Dasas  (staves).     Tliey  endently  could  nob 
endure  the  ugly  features  of  their  predecessor^  whom    they  termed 
noselesis  or  flat-nosed,  and  whom  they  contemned  as  gross  feeders  on  flesh, 
raw-«aters.  without  gods  and  without  rit4>s.     Vet  uotwitlistaurltng  such 
contempt,  the  aboriginal  peoples  were  numerous  enough  and 
penustent  enough   to  remain   iit    large    nnnil>ers,   to    mingle  ttiiwttaar 
extensively  with  the  eonqucror»,^so  much  so  that  live-sixths  of '^"'^  "••*•■ 
the  present  population  are  of  mixed  origin, — to  ultimately  form  alliances 
in  some  caitos  with  the  Aryaji  invA<lent,  and  even  to  furnish  rulers  lor 
powerful  Indian  kingdoms.    But  many  of  tliem  have  ne\'©r  put  on  even 
a  superficial  civilisation.    They  have  been  driven  into  the  hills,  forests, 
and  jungles,  and  have  successfully  resisted  all  attempts  to  civilise  them. 
They  form  the  most  interesting  and  varied  collection  of  primitire  taoefl, 
perhaps,  which  can  be  found  on  the  globe.     Bat  tJiey  have  tittle  part  in 
histor>',  and  must  he  described  af^r  the  general  history'  of  India  has 
been  reviewfd. 

The  Arj-ans  brought  to  India  a  more  powerful  physique,  nurtured 
on  the  lofty  table-lands  of  Central  Asia,  and  much  greater  iutelleotual 
attAinments  than  were  possessed  by  those  whom  they  con- 
quered.    They    had    many    cattle,    cultivated  grains,    were'j^^^Smf 
acquainted  with  cooking,  and  preferred  cooked  food  to  raw,     "L^ 
wore  clothes,  which  they  wove  and  sewed  thcmaelvet*,  an<l 
had  aome  metals  and  metalUc  implements.    The  extent  of  their  affinity 
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to  inodt-'m  Eurr>iK-aus  iiiny  be  |)ttrtly  iiifUfated  by  the  fact  that  the 
important  woi-fU  ■■  Jtiihor,"  "  m<*thi'r,"  ■'  brother,"  "  sister,"  '*  wiflow."  and 
several  niiinerab  ai'o  ossentially  the  same  in  Saascrit  anrl  in  most  Eu- 
ro jx"aii  iftiigiiag<*s. 

'\\w  iiumif^Tutioii  of  the  Aryans  into  India  was  a  gradual  process,  to 
bfi  measured   by  cennirJei*,  long  bi-fm-n   tlm  Cliristiini  <'rn,     Tht^y  con- 
Prflj„„  ,(  (]U«red,  setUwl,  nnd  multiplied ;  and  as  tlieir  numhers  or  their 
ttuAryuu.  enterprise  increased,  tliey  piossfd   nnwnrdi*,  in  time  mastering 
the  PimjaL.the  base  of  the  HiinuhtyaM,  and  tliftu  extending  to  theGangM 
valley.    The  Rig  Voda,  tlieir  ancient  hymnal,  in  its  (.uccessive  portions, 
oxliibits  tho  stages  of  tlieir  settlements,  fiTiiu  their  tii-»t  i*iitry  into  India 
to   their   airival,  Wforu  300  b.c.,  at  the   delta   of  the  (iauges,     fly  the 
second  centnry  a.i>.  they  were  estitblittlied  at  the  extreme  aouth  of  India. 
At  the  period  of  the  Vedas,  caste  iu  its  modL-rn  sense  was  nnkimwu. 
The  father  of  each  family  was  its  prieat ;  and   the   chieftain  was  the 
TJw  Anui  P""!^"*  ^^  '"*  tribe,  only  on  special  occnsions  calling  in  some 
Mgaaiaatlta  one  speciiillv  skilled   to  conduct  the  sacrifice,     Marriae;"'    was 
sacred,  an<l  women  were  honoured  ;  widows  were  not  Immed 
on  their  husbands'  Mineral  piles.     They  believed  in  di\nmlies  which  re- 
presented the  great  powere  of  nature,  such  as  the  Father-heaven  i  Jlyausli- 
pititri,  eciuivaient  lo  Zeus  and  Jupiter;  as  well  as  Mother-earth;  the 
Encompassing  Sky  iVanina);  and  Indra,  the  aqueous  vapirtir  hnnging 
feitilising  rains  ;  Agni,  the  god  of  fire ;  the  storm  gods,  and  many  othera, 
A  conspicuous  feature  of  thr-se  gods,  was  their  friendly  in-opitioiw  nature. 
The  lieroo  gods  of  the  later  Brahmanism  were  unknown  in  the  Rig  Veda. 
The  Aryans  introduce<l  cremation  on  the  funeral  pile,  as  their  mofle  not 
merely  of  getting  rid  of  a  decaying  body,  but  as  accomplishing  the  libera- 
tion of  man's  immortal  part  fi-om  the  hotly.     '•  As  for  his  uuboni  part," 
they  sang,  "  Do  thou,  Agni,  (juickcn  it  with  thy  heat ;  let  thy  llnme  and 
Tl»ir*i«w«f  *''y  brightuess   t^nicken    it;   convey  it  to  the  world  of  the 
atntun    rightinius,"     In  believing  iu  the  swul's  immediate  passage  to 
A  state  tif  blessedness  and  reunion  with  those  loved  ones  who 
had  prccetlcd  it,  they  anticipated  the  widely  prevalent  belief  and  nspii'a- 
tion  of  their  kin  in  Europe. 

The  Veda  represents  lo  ns  the  Aryans  as  divided  into  numerous 
callings:  husbandmen,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  copiiersmiths,  goldsmifcha 
CKUUffauidevon.  Cattle  formed  their  principal  wonlth.  and  they  ate  beef 
**"**■  and  drank  fcrmentc^l  lienor,  offering  also  the  same  to  their 
goils.  Although  skilled  in  tJie  use  of  the  plough,  aii<l  already  forming 
villages  and  towns  rather  than  encampmentii,  the  taste  for  wandering 
WM  still  on  tJiem,  and  impelled  tbem  to  travel.  As  they  went  on  con- 
quering, they  became  changed  from  groups  of  loosely-connected  tribes 
into  nations  under  kings  and  priest* ;  and  the  great  system  of  caste  was 
devfliiped. 

Some  castes  no  doubt  owed  their  origin  to  the  priests.     The  great 
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sacTilice<i  being  conducterl  1^  those  apedally  jilcille^l,  famitieti  of  mich 
priests  >uro»e,  amotif;  whom  the  hymiu  fuiil  staoritii^tiil  ritots  tg^uuM ot 
■were  traiistnitted  fipora  father  to  son.  and  tlicy  became  of  *"•  P"*"* 
speoi»I  importunoe  to  the  tribes.  "  Thnt  king,"  saj'a  the  Veda,  "  belbru 
-vrhom  mai'uhea  the  priest,  hti  idonv  ilwlls  woU-4'stubHithL-J  in  hiit  own 
house :  to  him  the  pMtple  Imw  down.  Thr.-  king  wh"  gives  wealth  to  tlie 
priest,  he  will  t'oufjut-r ;  hiiii  the  gods  will  protect."  The  ]Kiteiit  prayer 
wais  termed  "  brahma,"  and  h«  who  oiFt^rod  it,  "  bnihiimu."  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  the  brahmana  magnified  their  nflRce,  developed  their 
ritnal,  and  ac<piirwl  vurit'd  uiisistuuts,  who,  from  their  functions  beixmiing 
st«r«otypttd  and  their  offices  hereditary,  formed  cast**. 

But  other  cartes  simnltaneonaly  grew  up.  Tlte  superior  wamora, 
who  were  KshattriyuH,  "  compunioui«  of  th»  king,''  ttn<l  lmv«  now  come 
to  be  callod  "  Rajput,"  or  oi  royal  descent,  became  markedly  ]Um  ot 
distinct  from  the  Imsbandmen,  or  Vaisyas ;  and  the  two  <•■(••■ 
classes  ceased  to  intermarry.  But  ijoth  th«se  were  far  superior  to  the 
Basad,  or  hiack  slaves,  whom  they  contemned  aa  "  once-hewn,"  whoreas 
they  themselves  were  "  twice-boni,"  anri  alone  might  att«u(l  the  religious 
festivals. 

As  time  went  ou,  there  was  a  remarkable  stniggle  for  snpremacy 
between  the  warrior  cast«  and  the  Brahmaun,  who  ilaimeil  that  only 
members  of  their  familips  could  be  priMts,  and  taught  that  -__™_^-y 
they  were  divinely  ux^poiuted  priestji  fix)m  the  begiuuing,  of  um 
having  corns  forth  from  the  mouth  of  God,  In  some  tribes 
the  Brahmaiis  gainetl  nndi.'tput'ed  supremacy,  especially  in  the  ImkI  of  the 
great  river  valleys  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  and  were  regarded  an 
divinely  inspired  ;  and  when  a  king  or  ruler  gained  atlmission  to  their 
fraternity,  they  explained  it  ti*  the  reward  of  penances  or  ux  a  murk  of 
special  divine  favour.  They  developed  a  remarkable  titeratm'c,  and  con- 
centrated in  their  hantb  all  i-eligion  antl  philosophy,  with  the  principal 
arts  and  sciences  as  subsidiiu-y  spheres  of  activity.  By  theii-  ability  and 
skill  they  siiccwded  in  elevating  themselves  to  the  positions  of  highest 
influence,  and  impressed  their  language,  their  religion,  and  their  laws 
throughout  India.  That  the  Brahman  !«ysieni  had  in  it  a  wonderful 
suitability  to  the  people  it  controlled,  is  eWdent  from  the  fact  that  it  lias 
lasted  in  various  forms  for  tliree  tliousand  years,  and  now  exhibits  no 
signs  of  speedy  downfall.  It  has  survived  the  aasaults  of  Buddhism,  of 
Greek,  Mongolian,  MahnnietAn,  and  British  conqnestrt,  and  it  still  sup- 
plies atlvi.sers  to  Uiiidu  princes  and  teachers  to  the  people, 

Tlie  Brahmans  early  saw  the  importance  of  codes  of  law,  and  ot 
ascribing  to  them  a  divine  01-igin ;  and  in  the  rade  of  Manu,  rlating  from 
about  tlie   fifth   eentury   b.c,  though   jwrtions   arc   probably     ood*of 
much  oilier,  and  in  the  Yajna-Valkya,  dating  from  the  eariy      "■■■■ 
times  of  Buddhism,  they  laid  down  rules  to  guirle  almost  the  whole 
of  the  circumstances  of  life.      No  opportiiiiity  was  lost  of  inculcating 
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mental  cultivntion  r>»  Braliinnns,  and  o^  insisting  "on  the  reverence, 
ob«?dionce,  and  tionotir  to  bt-  sliowu  to  nil  odtuated  Bra  timitiiij.  No 
slight  amount  of  skill  was  evinced  in  the  way  in  which  the  asaRi^ 
of  tilt?  Arj-ans  wer«  tlms  gathered  into  fix<><l  i^ides.  Domestic  and  civil 
rightij  and  dtitiea  were  defined,  the  Bdmiiiistratioii  of  .piatice  regulated, 
and   fiystemn  of  piiritioation   and   penance   laid   down.     The 

duuM  da-  penuifiHible  employ  men  t«  of  tlu-  viiriuiu  castes  were  diutinctly 
""**"  presented,  and  strict  mles  laid  downi  about  non-intermixtnre 
of  the  oai*te:<,  the  higln-r  bi-int;  forbidfli'n  to  eat,  drink,  or  hold  social 
interconnw'  with  the  lower,  who  were  punished  heavily  for  even  touching 
th(we  of  higher  caste.  Yet  even  at  this  early  jieriod  a  vast  multitude 
of  people  of  niixfd  origin  lind  arisen,  who  had  to  iw  assigned  to  apecial 
ciwtot :  and  this  has  continued  to  the  present  day,  when  there  are  nt  least 
three  hundred  distinct  castes. 

While  thus  founded  on  intellectual  power  sanvtioned  by  sui>pose(I 

di^nne   anthorily,   the    Brahman    system   really   appealed    intensely    to 

inrlividudl  prejudices  and  oxelusiveuess,  while  yet  capable  of 

to  lower    rticosnising  changes  in  tune  and  space.     1  lie  Brahman  legis- 

'''"***^     iatoi^  believed  tn  prf-serving  local  and  tribal  laws  and  customs. 

The  liiglivr  caiit«s  established  and  pre«er\'ed  thcmMclvoft  as  peoples  within 

peoples,   by  obejnng  laws  addressed  to  higher  intelligence,  while  they 

carefully  conciliated  people  in  lower  stages  of  civilisation. 

Nevertheless  Brahman  exclusiveness  and  severity  became  too  oppres- 
sive to  retain  nndiKpntcd  sway ;  and  the  occurrence  of  able  religious  and 
RtM  of     sociul  teiichei-s  in  other  castes  than  theirs  was  at  lact  mosb 

BuddUun.  conspicuously  signalised  in  the  person  of  the  gi-eat  originator 

of  Buddhism.     We  ran  only  brietly  ndV-r  iwre  to  the  man-ellou^  career 

of  (iautama,  born  about  500  b.('.,  the  son  of  the  ruler  or  rajah  of  the 

tribe  called  Sakya,  in  tho  district  of  (lorakhpur  (Oude).     At  the  age 

^ustjia    ^^  twentj'-nine  he  went  into  a  seven  years'  retirement,  which 

OdDUinm.  became  known  an  "  The  great  renunciation."  Ho  first  studied 
under  ablw  Brahmans  and  then  went  into  the  .jungle  on  the  noitli  of 
the  Vindhj'a  range,  and  with  five  companion!*,  practised  tlm  sevenwt 
uoeticism  for  seven  years.  At  last  he  learnt,  as  ha  believed,  the  true 
way  to  sectire  a  pure  heart,  throngli  overcoming  impnrity,  envy,  and 
hatred.  Self-right eousnejjs  was  the  last  enemy  to  be  conquered,  and 
muvonsal  charity  was  to  crown  the  whole.  Gautama,  thus  charged  with 
initli,  felt  that  he  had  become  the  Buddha,  the  Enlightened  One ;  and 
he  issued  forth  to  pi-oclaim  this  truth  to  a  world  largely  dissatisfied  with 
the  Brahmans,  and  ready  to  be  elevated.     His  commanding  presence, 

lOiiUa  of  noble  eountenanoo,  and  deep,  thrilling  voice  were  in  liis  favour : 

oaiiuiBa.  and  his  earnestness  gained  multitudes  of  converts.  He  waa 
able  to  call  to  his  side  multitudes  of  women,  by  offering  to  the  young 
widow,  the  neglected  wife,  and  the  cast-off  mistress  an  honourable  career 
as  nuns.     We  cannot  detail  here  the  reciting  doctrines  of  Buddhism, 
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but  simply  traoe  their  (j<?neral  anfl  ]>otit{caI  influMic*-  011  tlic  Tinltnii 
peopli^i*.  It  is  wi>ll  known  llitit  Btlddliii,  nJb-r  his  rlrittli,  iii  481  u.c,  wax 
deified,  and  his  birth  was  aUegMl  to  b«  a  voluutary  iucamation.  The 
Hindus  ii«w  n-;;nrd  liiiii  nn  an  incarnation  of  Vi^hnn ;  and  the  Roman 
and  (•rtwk  Chtm-hes  have  ndinittr<t  liim  iis  u  snint  to  their  culi^ndan. 
At  prpaont  Buddhism  is  projeased  by  one-thtnl  of  tho  human  race. 

During  the  two  hundred  y<>ai'9  following  hU  deuth,  BiiddliUtii  uproad 
widely  over  Northern  India.    Al>out  '2-M  «,c.,  A«oka,  king  of  Maghada, 
or  Behnr,  adopted  Bnddhism  as  a  state  rehgion,  supporter!  spr«ftdcii 
GlXOO  Buddliiirt  priests,  founded  many  moniwterios,  and  sent  ^JSbi'I?^ 
out  many  ml'tsionaries.     He  held  a  great  council  to  ftettle  th«     «owwa    - 
doctrines  of  Buddliism,  and  form  an  authoritativo  coUeftion  of  tho  sacred 
books.    Multitndes  of  his  edicts.  euBraved  on  rocks  or  pillars,  were  spread 
throuf^liout  Indiii.     Thus  Buddhism  became  a  great  s^-stpim.    Asoka  wa* 
almost  its  second  founder,  and  to  him  its  greatest  missions  were  due. 
Here  it  must  suftice  to  say  tliat  Buddhism  never  entirely  sitpei'seded 
Brahiuani^m  in  any  largo  district  of  India  ;  rather,  the  two  existed  side 
by  si<le,  Buddhism  ha^nng  the  greater  number  of  followers,  for  at  least 
a  thousand  years.     Certain  kings— such  as  Kanishka  (about  aj>.  40j,  who 
reigned  over  North-western  India  and  adjoining  countries,  firom  Yarkand 
and  Ehokand  to  Agra  aud  Sind ;  Siladltya,  in  the  seventh  century,  who 
reigned  fix)m  tlie  Punjab  to  North-eaatem  Bengal,  ami  from    BnddhiKt 
the  Himalayas  to  the  Ncrbudda— were  especially  Buddhistic  ;  ">">»■"«»■ 
while,  at  times,  reaction  or  stagnation  occurred.     A  predominant  f>-uturo 
of  Buddhism — its  spread  by  peacefiil  persuasion  only— may  have  led  to 
its  ultimate  decline   tu  India,  when  we   consider  how  Uahometauism 
was  introduced  and  spread  by  the  sword ;  hut  it  la  more  Ukely  that 
corruptions  of  practice  itml  decline  of  faith  were  the  causes,  j,,rf-_.o. 
Yet  again  and  again  we  hear  of  monarchs  giving  up  their  BoMUtm 
treasures  and  their  royal  garments  for  general  dUtrihution,  by    "' 
way  of  fultilling  ihi-  Buddhist  injunctions  to  almsgiving.     But  from  the 
seventh  to  the  ninth  centuries,  Brahmanism  again  became  predominant. 

Kuropeaiis  did  not  early  leani  much  uIhiuI  India.     Homer  knew  tin 
by  an  Indian  name  (Greek,  kait*iUm* ;  Sanscrit,  koKiira) ;  Herodotus  knew 
f  something  of  the  Indus ;  but  the  lirst  authentic  iufurniation  was  obtained 
i)y  the  learned  companions  of  Alexander  the  Great  (3^7  B.c.i,  ^,     ^j„ 
and  some  portion  of  it  is  repented   bv  Htru1>o.  Pliny,  and  tiw  OrMt 
Arrian.    Alexander,  it  is  well  known,  penetrated  mto  India, 
reaching  the  Hyda-^pes  (now  the  Jhelum),  finding  the  Punjab  di\*ided 
into  pt^^tty  kingdoms.     Poms,  the  most  warlike  of  the  kings,  opposed  him 
at  a  bend  of  the  Jhelum,  fourteen  miles  we»t  of  Chilianwallab,  bnt  was 
defeated  and  reduced  to  submi.'^siou.     Later,  Alexander  marched  to  the 
Hyphasis  (now  the  Beas),  not  far  from  Sobraon,  where  lie  halted,  linding 
his  tioops  worn  out  and  their  spirits  broken.    Ho  lisd  to  give  up  his  idea 
of  reaching  the  Ganges,  and  retrace  his  steps,  having  subjugated  no  pro- 
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vihir^,  )itr1)'^Uf;1l  lie  had  foiinded  several  ciiii's,  some  of  wliioh,  asPatala, 
AitsftadBr-s  til"  moiU-ru  Hyderabaii,  tlifl  cnpital  nC  Hiiid.  rvmaiit  to  tliis 
nitnmMt.  ,[a_y  gut  he  loft  garrisons  and  Hiitraps  behind  him;  and  tho 
nllianc«-.s  h«  had  mado.  and  the  nilera  he  hail  set  «p  in  various  stat«s  and 
towns,  preserved  liis  lutluoiicc  ;  so  that,  from  this  time,  the  "West  always 
harl  iiitliieitce  in  India. 

Sowi   after  Alexander's  dp{>artHi-e,  Chandra  (lupta.  an  adventurer 
exiled  from  ihe  Ganges  valley,  managed  to  found  o  kingdom  in  Miigadho, 

or  Behar,  with  its  capital  at  Pataliputra  (now  Patna),  and  idti- 
uii  chuuira  mately  extended  his  sway  to  the  North-west,  Heleucus,  Alex- 
"''**■  ander's  successor  in  Syria,  having  consolidated  his  power,  aimed 
at  aiil)duiiig  Chandra  Gupta,  and  recovering  the  Pmijab.  But  after  a 
fruitless  war,  he  made  pea«e.  tor  five  hmidred  elephants  resigning  his 
LitUau  claims,  and  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Cliaudra  Gupta, 

and  )<ending  uu  ambassador,  Mega«thenes,  to  the  court  of  Piitua 

tux.  306-298).  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  best  account 
of  the  ImUans  of  his  time.  The  castes,  the  large  number  of  kingdoms  ; 
the  village  system,  with  its  almost  republican  fcntiu'es,  producing  peace 
and  order ;  the  valour,  iniiustrj',  honesty,  trutlifiilneaa  of  the  people ; 
tlie  cha.slity  of  the  women;  the  absence  of  slavery;  all  these  the  Crroeb, — 
nut  hereditarily  disposed  to  sjieak  well  of  foreigners, — describes  with 
admiration. 

In  succeeding  centmios  the  Syiian  and  Bactriau  monarchs  continued 

to  exert  considerable  influence  upon  North-western  India,  either  sending 

TMun    '■'"P^t^ons  or  making  treaties  with  local  rulers.    Not  the  least 

iiifliuBM«a  imjiortant  effects  were  tliose  exercised  upon  Indian  science  and 

ihe  iirt.-<;  Bruhman  a.-tti'onomy  and  !*cnlptin"e  owing  much  to 
Oreek  teaching  and  examples.  Bnt,  before  the  Christian  era,  a  new 
influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  India  from  the  North.  The  doubtful, 
but  probably  MongoUan,  Scythian,  began  to  advance  southwards,  and 
HoaKon&a  established  a  kingdom  in  the  Punjab  in  the  second  century 
ccmquwor*  „  p  These  Scythians  bocame  jirominont  disciples  of  Buddha ; 
and  llieir  king.  Kanishka,  hold  the  fourth  Buddhist  council,  about  a.d. 
■W);  aiid  a  tradition  developed  that  Buddha  himself  was  of  Scythian 
origin.  He  nUed  from  Yarkniid  to  Agra.  Numerous  other  Scythian 
conquei'or.'*  are  related  to  have  arisen ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 

that  their  influence  exteudeil  down  to  the  central  provinces. 

It  is  even  believed  by  many  that  the  Jata,  who  constitute 
nearly  one-half  of  the  inhabitanta  of  the  Punjab,  are  the  same  as  the 
Getos,  a  well-known  division  of  the  Scythians.  The  invaders,  however, 
BuflTered  numerous  reverses,  and  were  never  accepted  with  cordiality  by 
the  Aryan  or  the  aboriginal  inhabitanta.  The  unsettled  condition  of 
things,  however,  gave  occasion  to  the  aborigines  in  various  localities  to 
recover  lost  groimd,  and  to  set  up  again  kingdoms  which  the  Aryan 
invaders  had  destroyed.     In  fact,  thi-oughout  va«t  territories,  they  were 
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never  displaced  tn  vwiue,  any  more  than  the  Englisli  were  disphiued  by 
the  Norman  iiivtwlers, 

Boforc  any  nations  professing  Cbristi»nity  could  influenc«  India,  the 
later  religion  of  Mahometanism  wtia  destined  to  act  most  powerfully  on 
ihe  (rountrj-.    Mahomet  only  diod  in  a.d.  632,  and  airojiriy  in      ^^^^ 
<11>4  the  first  Mahometan  invasion  of  the  Punjab  t(x>k  place.  iuaotiiot*a 
Sind  was  conquered  in  711  by  an  Arab  army  owing  allegiance 
to  the  Caliph  of  Damascus ;  but  their  power  did  not  la«t  at  this  time 
longer  than  7.'»li,  when  the  Hindus  drove  them  out. 

.Siiltiiii  Mahmoud  was  the  first  great  Mahometan  conquerur  of  India. 
He  succeeded  as  ruler  of  Afghanistan  and  Khorassan,  at  (rhuznee,  in 
1K)7;  and  in  saccessivo  campaigns  bo  led  his  urmies  seven-     sniMa 

sen  times   into   the   plains  of  India.      The  great   battle  of  «»»>"«'>«* 

Peahawur  ronden-d  tlie  Punjab  a  Mussidmau  province  for  nc«rly  SW 
years.    In  KI24,  he  marclied  into  Gn^jerat,  and  phindered  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Siv*a  at  Somnath,  binis<>lf  destroying  the  idol.     In  the  twelfth 
Ceuturj-,  the  last  of  lus  descendants  was  overthrown  by  an  Afghan 
^[nsiiulmAii   leader,  Allah-ud-din,  wbo»e  nephew,  Mohammed  HoiusiBad 
Ghori,  wu»  the  second  groat  Mahometan  conqupmr  in  India,      °'""*- 
He  extended  bis  sway  fivm  the  Indus  to  the  Bralunaputra,  dri^-iug 
the  Rajputs  into  the  modem  Bajptitttuo.     His  viceroy,  Ktitab-ad-<lin, 
iblished  himself  aa  the  first  Sultan  of  Delhi,    In  121>4,  mah-na^^bi 
EAllah-ud-din  Khiiji,  the  third  groat  Mahometan  conqueror,      """l'- 
raised  himself  to  the  throne  of  Delhi,  and  carried  his  oouqnusta  t3ir»ngh- 

it  India.     He  gainvd  many  victories  in  Kajputana,  and  Uwroughly 

ibdueil  the  Demean  and  Uujerat. 

At  the  end  of  the  next  centnry,  the  Mongolian,  or  Mogul,  empire — 
fitiU  Mahometan-    was  prehul«<l  by  the  luivenl  of  the  famous  invader 
Timor,  or  Tamerlane.    The  Afghan  rulers  had  worn  out  their 
power  by  misgovernment,  and  Timor  fomui  India  compara- 
tively an  easy  conquests     Yt-t  ho  did  not  remain,  being   probably  too 
restless.     It  was  not  till  loiT  that  Baber,  the  fifth  Mahometan      ^^^ 
oonqneror,  invaded  India,  and  founded  the  Mt^ul  empire, 
^vhich  endnred,  thongh  only  in  partial  vigonr,  till  1857, 

Referring  briefly  to  the  condition  of  Sontlieni  India  daring  tho 
Moliometan  invasions  of  tho  North,  we  find  the  powerl'ul   kingdom  of 
Pandya  seated  at  Madura,  not  far  from  Cape  Comorin,  and  KiAgdom  of 
maintaining   tin    uninterrupted    succession    of   sovereigns   tor     •••^"■^ 
nearly  a  thousand  yoant.     The  numermis  Dmvidian   pcopb^it,  sj)eakiug 
'  TamU  or  allied  languages,  were  long  little  tronhled  by  Mahom<>l-»n  in- 
vasiona.    The  Hindu  empire  of  Vijayanogar  held  general  sway  smptr*  ot 
over  thu  south  Deccan  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  cen- ^'J*''*""**'' 
times;    but   the   capital   city  of  that   name  was  at  luxt  (raptured  and 
destroyed,  in  1565,  by  the  united  Mahometans  of  ihe  Deccan,  who  had 
founded  several  kingdoms  within  it.    Vast  ruins  still  exist  at  Vijayanagar 
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of  templv*,  fortifications,  and  bri<lpeB,  hIiowIii^  how  yreat  it  omw  wns. 
Tlie  Mahometan  siiUnns  of  ilio  Deccan  did  not  at-knowlege  the  sove- 
reignty of  tin'  Afgliiin  line  soutod  iit  Agrft  ftnil  Diilhi,  nn<l  reraainftH 
indepenfient  till  conijuflri'rl  by  Auningzebp,  in  tht*  sevontfenth  century. 

In  reti-rring  to  the  empirA  of  Timor,  Baber,  Akbur,  etc.,  it  ia  beat 
to  ^xf»  tlio  term  Mogul*  or  Moghul,  by  wliicK  it  is  »>  widely  known, 
althougb  we  do  not  insist  on  the  iipecial  Monpilian  origin  of  theae  con- 
querors. Biibor  was  bom  in  1482,  at.  Farghnnu  (Khukund  i,  oil  thv  JaxArti's, 
and  at  the  age  of  twelve  became,  by  his  father's  death,  successor  to  his 
shuro  of  Abw  Siiid':<  dominions  in  Turkostan,  At  fifteen,  he  had  already 
taken  Samarcand.  ouly  to  Ios<-'  it  again  in  one  hundred  days.  Al^er  a 
OonqoMU  mmt  adventaronx  career,  and  many  reverses,  in  1&(H  he  took 

otB«Mr.  Pa  1,^1 .  i^,it  ijj  1514  1,^  i,nj  Jo^t  all  liis  jjossi-s^ioii*  but  Haotria, 
and  began  Xa  turn  his  attention  to  India,  claiming  the  Punjab  as  port 
of  the  conciuests  of  his  ancestor  Timor.  In  ir)26  he  totally  defeaied 
the  uriuy  of  tlii?  last  Afghan  8ultftii  of  Agra,  at  Panipat.  «oon  taking 
Delhi,  Agi-a,  and  Gwalior.  He  extended  his  empire  considerably  over 
Northern  and  (Vntral  India,  but  died  in  ir»3ti.  In  spit*  of  hia  pre- 
dominiuitly  warlike  character,  Baber  fonnd  time  to  keep  a  dian-.  au<i  to 
compose  many  poems.  He  also  lai^ely  occupiefl  himself  in  making 
roads,  resorvoirs,  and  aqueducts,  and  paid  much  Attention  to  the  intro* 
duction  of  new  finiita. 

Alcbar,  the  celebrated  grandsou  of  Baber,  was  bom  iu  1542.  and 
8ucce«(ted  his  lather,  Ilumaytui,  in  I5r>6.    Hia  reign  (16&6-lG0f>)  just 

SMga  of  overlapped  t  hat  of  our  own  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  gradually 
*"'*''■  extenrled  bis  dominion  over  the  whole  of  North  Iiidiu,  then 
into  Hftjputaua,  Orissa,  and  Berar.  thus  niling  over  a  larger  portion  of 
Akiart  dTU  ^"*''^  than  had  ever  before  been  ruled  absolutely  by  one 
oiKiraiicWajman.  But  Akbar's  fame  rests  largelj*  on  his  successful  civil 
admiiii^tVHtion,  by  which  he  combined  his  own  soldier  leaders 
and  the  native  Hindu  princes  into  one  nobility,  and  extracted  a  larger 


•The  "('yHoiittxlinof  India  "(by  Stirgeotc<iMic-ral  Kdnoi-d  Italfour),  third  cilition, 
168^,  sMteg  thai  the  term  MaK^iul.  dorircd  fi-nm  Mon)(i>l.  wna  C9t|>ccittll.v  iij>i>licd  to 
the  floveroijiuB  of  Dulhi  of  thp  )ioiise  of  Timor.  ftUlioiif-li  tlioy  w«ri'  eqtiBltj-  at  li«8t  of 
Turk  dcwrvut.  and  prcwmiletl  iu  thi-ir  iippimiuni'c  cniiri-'ly  Tiirkinh  chiiracuirinlina. 
lliit  ITiriduB  ii|)|tiy  this  term,  in  nkft^Tui-k,"  lo  all  Muliomelnnii  pTcept  I h«  Afghans. 
wlKim  ihfj*  df«ij{niiH;  PatliiiiiH  ;  ninl  Mo);liu!ui  is  uncd  to  dUlin^inh  MuhametAH  laws 
and  li-rritoric«  frotn  t>ioso  of  the  HinduH  iind  ihf  British.  Each  of  ihp  minuwiv* 
EmiH-'rors  uf  Iliuduitaii  was  knimn  to  Kiiru[K-  a*  tin*  Grand  MoghuU  uuvertheless, 
lh<'  fiilhcT  of  Bahc^r  wnx  n  Clin^ni  Turk,  who  ».|nikn  nnd  vrrnle  in  (Hiagtiu  Tarki.  and 
IwviT  utiudud  to  tlie  Mughuli  but  wi(h  i;i>iUoiri;ic  and  urcreion.  1Il»  nolhcr  ia  said  to 
Imri!  bccii  a  Mn){hiit  woman ;  but  he  said  thul  the  horde  of  M'>;;;huls  hud  uiiifornilj 
kcon  (lie  ntitliurs  of  ovt-ry  kind  of  niixcbii-f  nitil  dcnuiUtiou.  Uaf{liu),  in  India,  U  at 
preaent  ap|>lifd  lu,aiid  i»  iiuliffvrontly  unod  by,  poraons  ot  Porxian  or  Turk  dMreni, 
tliough  Ih*'  former  roco  «>i«Qin<:  also  the  titl«  ot  Mirtu,  while  the  deK»ndanta  of  tho 
ciriliitiia  and  aoldii-ry  from  UiKh  Aaia.  whom  ilabrr  niwl  otherf  brought  into  India, 
harr  the  tribal  ticl«  of  Etcg.  aUo  thai  t>\  Aj;)ia  ur  A)ca. 
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rcvftnne  from  the  land  than  the  British  do  now.  This  was  due  to  his 
adopting  a  gv«duatpil  tflx,  according  to  the  v«ltie  of  th«  laml ;  but  it  is 
surprising  that  \\<-  slionid  liuvi'  bi-oii  uhlo  to  exact  one-third  of  Ih*  gros* 
produce,  Akbar's  fa%'ourite  wife  was  a  Raipnt:  another  wife  is  said  to 
have  boon  «  Christian.  This  iniiiontes  ihut  he  lind  Icamwi  rehgious  tolera- 
tion ;  and.  in  fact,  hi-  went  so  far  as  to  doubt  the  truth  of  hi*  Mahomotaii 
faiti),  and  ti>  iiiti"odnce  a  new  eclectic  religion  of  hi»  own,  formed  of  the 
best  features  of  the  r<^ligjonB  known  to  him.  "In  this  strtinge  fditli," 
says  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  '■  Akbar  himself  was  the  pmphet.  or  rather,  the 
head  of  tho  churc)i.  Every  morning  he  worshippt-d  thf  sun  in  pubUc,  as 
being  the  representative  of  the  Divine  Soul  that  animates  the  universe, 
wTjile  he  was  himself  worshippi'd  by  the  ignorant  multitude."  He  dit^ 
on  the  UJth  October,  l<»fG,  and  was  buried  in  the  magnificent  mausoleum 
he  had  built  at  Sikandra,  near  .\gra. 

Shah  Jnhan,  grandson  of  Akbar.  was  the  nest  notablo  ruler  of  tho 
Mogul  empire ;  he  reigned  from  1028  till  li>o8,  when  he  was  deposed 
by  his  son,  Aumngzebe.  Shah  Jahan  was  the  founder  of  the 
modem  city  of  Delhi,  where  lie  erected  the  celebrated  throne  in 
the  form  of  a  peacock  with  a  spread  tail,  at  a  cait  of  six  millions  sterling. 
Tti*TKj  At  .4gra  he  built  the  mar\'eIlous  Taj  Mahal,  a  mausoleum  of 
•**"**■  white  marble  for  his  favunrite  wife  Muhal,  at  whi<:h  twenty 
thousand  workmen  worked  for  twenty  years ;  also  the  Palace  and  the 
Pearl  Mownie  of  Agra,  and  many  otliPv  magnificent  pubUc  works. 

Auniugzeb'.',  who  reigned  from  l(Jo8  to  1707,  was  the  first  of  the 
Mogiil  emperors  who  conquered  the  extreme  South  of  India,  after  numer- 
coDquesM of '^^'^  ciiiiipuigns   ugaiusi  the  Mahometan  .Sultans  of  Bijupur, 
AuninKxftiifc  which  fell  in  168(i,  and  (^olconda,  taken  in  HJ87.   Anrungzebe'a 
capital  was  at  Delhi,  where  it  remained  till  the  fall  of  tlie  empire. 
During  his  tinie  the  Mxhratta  confederacy  firet  began  to  attain  import- 
KiMortiw  a»<^e.    They  were  a  numerou-s  Hindu  race,  of  comparatively 
MAbntiM.  1j,^^.  caste,  centruig  about  Poonah.  and  extending  considerwbly 
akmg  the  west  coast  of  Bombay,  from  Snrat  to  Canara.    Though  always 
more  or  less  independent,  they  did  not  become  united  until  the  seven- 
teenth centnry,  under  Sivaji,  who  wa-i  of  Brahman  descent,  and  whO' 
showed  a  remarkable  power  of  uniting  the  Mahruttas  and  of  making 
head  against'  Aurungxebe ;   and  in  the  next  century  his  successors,  the 
Peshwas,  extended  their  rule  over  the  greater  part  of  India,  with  govem- 
menUi  at  GwaUor,  Kolapore,  Nagpore,  Iiidore,  tnyenvt,  and  Tanjore.     We 
most  only  mention  the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah,  from  Persia,  the  sixth 
Bhai,  great  Mahometan  conqueror  of  India,  in  17B!I.    The  Mogul  army 
was  defeated  at  Karnal,  Delhi  was  sucked,  and  Muhammad 
Shah,  the  Mogul  emperor,  submitted  to  Nadir.     At>er  thia,  the  governors- 
under  the  Moguls  became  more  indepoudeiit,  siid  we  hear  more  and  more 
of  the  nawabs  or  nabobs  t Mahometans),  and  the  maharnjftlut  (Hindus);, 
wliile  the  Mahrattas  hold  the  western  and  central  parts  of  the  Decean. 
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CHATTEE  II.      ^ 

Cl)r  iCut'opMiis  111  fiibia. 

TMco  dft  Oama  Portuffuue  coaqUMU— Albuquer^u* — InraBlon  ol  th«  Dut«ti-  Tba  fint  Engllill- 
men  In  Isdla  -Flnt  cluuter  ol  the  Eut  tndU  Company— StttUmonU  la  Burftl  *di1  Bfnsal— 
Bomtey  csdBd  I17  Fortueueae  -pTesldenctss  formed— D&rk  piotpecu  in  l(3S-a9— E««aliiUoa 
to  gun  lernionai  Mvtnigalj—Ttia  French  la  India— Duplets  »nd  Oliva  Siege  at  Anwt — 
Tlclurltuile*  or  Pondlciierry— CilcutUi  formed— Tngedy  of  iha  II1ac3c  Bolo-BalUe  or  PIUMJ' 
— CUre'B  cooQu«*M  Lnd  reforms— Kale  ot  Warren  BkiUOKE-rint  Uytore  v*r—Oon>irKlUi  — 
tocend  Kj-sore  war- Tbe  Muquti  Welleeley  -The  Kohntu  wm— W«t  witti  Uia  OlioDrKlu*— 
Lord  WllUom  Benttuclt'a  goTemoralilp- Bind  »nd  Bkb  van— Stcond  Sikh  rar  lauoduoUoa 
or  nllwaji.  etc— HlQdii  siupidotiB  arauied  -Tlie  KutUir  ot  lSS7-'Eft>t  tndin  Companjr 
abolished- Vlctorln.  Empriu  of  InAUk. 

j^HE  fva  was  the  nvi-nue  tbroagh  which  the 
1-  Eiimpeans  apjiroached  Iiidiu ;  and  the  tsnli- 
iii-w  of  maritiino  <;oiKiiK'.-(t  loiif;  delayed  their  ad- 
vent. Until  artor  the  voyage  of  \'aaco  dn 
VMooda  4'ama,  the  Indies  r<Miittiiu>4  for 
"•"^  Eiirtppeans  a  vague  and  exciting 
region  of  fabulons  riches  and  woiKlers, 
although  Ihn  BaluU,  the  celebrated  Arab 
MMvell.T  of  Tfingior  (IWH-TS),  had  lived  in 
I  ''Ihi  eight  yearH,  and  had  given  an  account 
of  it  iu  hi.t  trawhi,  which  however  have 
not  been  published  till  the  present  century. 
Vasco  dft  tiaina  landed  «t  Calicut,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  ou  May  20,  Ui'S,  when  Af- 
ghan Mahoni«taiiH  wero  rnliug  at  Delhi  and  in  Bengal,  when  thfi'f  were 
five  independent  Muhoinetan  kingdoms  in  tl](>  Deccan,  and  the  Hindu 
kingdom  of  Vijayanagar  was  in  the  height  of  iw  power. 

The  Portuguese  were  not  slow  to  form  ideas  of  a  great  Indian 
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empire ;  and  in  150U  they  sent  out  an  expedition  under  Civbr&I,  the  sum 

■pOTiiwu»M  of  wbotse  instructions  WM,  "  to  begin  witli  preaching,  and,  if 

coBquMi*,  j}ia^  failed,   to  proceed    to   the   sharp   determination   of   the 


TUK   KIXUI  or  ll\l<UUIltli. 
>W«l^«Mlfi<ll«<fcM«»J(r.  r  fiHt^.  M-  WW.  Himmi'S"",  r-Ut-m. 

sword.*'  Cabral  estsblUlied  factories  nt  Calicut  and  Cochin;  and  in  1&02 
the  King  of  Portugal  procured  from  Pope  Aloxaader  II.  a  bull  apjiointing 
him  "lord  of  the  navigation,  conquests,  and  trade  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia, 
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Persia,  anit  India."  Tn  IflOO,  Albiiqiiorrt|uo  tMwnmo  Portiignc«e  governor 
in  IiidiH,  Olid  »oiz«d  Gott,  wliich  \a»  over  since  remained  in 
llie  [ios$i{«t.sii>n  of  i.he  Poi'tugtii^e,  AlbiiqnerquR  also  took 
MrI&('(^».  and  opODMl  up  trade  witli  Siam  and  the  Spice  Islandu:  itnd 
from  this  period  down  to  ItXX)  the  PortiigiieHe  held  the  Indian  and 
Orit'iitAl  trad«  of  Europe  in  tlieir  possession.  Albtiqunrque  Rudcavonn'd 
to  (tain  the  friendship  of  the  Indian  princes ;  but  in  Rcneral  the  hiffot^'d 
CAtliolicism  of  the  Portuguese,  and  their  hatred  of  Mahometans,  led  them 
to  bohavo  most  tyrivunicHlly  and  cruelly  to  the  nativ<>s. 

The  Dntch,  before  tlie  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  eucceBsfnlly 
invaded  the  Oriental  supremacy  of  the  Portiigiieiie,  and  gradually  ex- 
pelled thi'in  from  all  their  possessions  bnt  Goa.   But  the  Dut^^h  taTuion  ot 
no  more  than  tlie  Portuguese  were  destined  to  maintain  their  •*•  D"***- 
sway ;   indeed,  thoy  had   no  higher    aim    than    securing    monopoliiv, 
especially  of  spiccii;  and  the  Bnglish  in  tarn  supplanted  them.    The 
fln«t  Knglishman  apparently  who  visited  India  was  Thomas  St«ph«na,  in 
J579.     Ht-  wa'*  a  Jiyiuit,  and  his  lottera  to  his  father  greatly 
otimidated  people  to  trade  with  India  dir«ct.    In  1583,  three  BotriidiiDM 
English   merchants,  Fitch,  Newlierry,  and    Leedes,  went   to    *"'»*'•■ 
India  overhmd  ;  but  the  Portuguese  imprisoni'^l  them.    Finally,  New- 
berry became  a  shopkeeper  at  Goa,  Leedes  entered  the  service  o£  the 
Mogid  emperor,  and  Fitch  returned  to  England. 

Stimulated  by  th«  Dutch  doubling  and  trebling  the  price  of  pepper 
to  die  English,  and  on  the  .HNt  December,  1600,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted 
a  charter  to  tlie  Ka«t  India  Company  under  the  title,  "  The  run  dwitv 
Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London  trading  to  *'Sj£*** 
the  East   Indies,"     Of  coimic  the   Portuguese  opposed   them   Cwnpiny, 
activi'Iy ;    but    the    British   were   not   to    be   daunted,   and    gradnally 
established  themselves  in  trade  and  influence.     In  1^14,  an  .  ...    __, 
importnnt  factory  wa.s  established  at  Snrat,  which  became  the     is  Sumt 
chief  British  seat  in  Western  India  till  Bombay  was  fixed  upon  ***  "*"■»!■ 
in  168&.    In  1634,  the  East  India  Company  obtiuned  frum  the  Orsat 
Mognl  permission  to  trade  in  Bi-ngal.  the  Portuguese  being  at  the  same 
time  oxpflU'd  from  Bengal.    In  Hi46-*j,  the  mi'dii.nl  skill  uf  Dr.  Bix^ugli- 
ton,  the  surgeon  of  one  of  the  Company's  veesebi,  who  had  be:iel)t«d 
both   the  Emperor  Shah  Jahan  nnd  the  governor  of  Bengal,     «„_»« 
securerl  new  concessions  for  the  British.     In  IGGl  Bombay  was    ottftdbr 
ceded  by  the  Portuguos©  to  the  British  as  part  of  tJie  dowty  of  'w*"'"* 
Catharine  of  Braganza.  queen  of  Charles   H. ;   and  in  HiSj  it   hf^oame 
the  capital  of  the  W««terii  Presidency,   instead  of  Surat.     .Inst   before 
this,  in  1*J81,  Bengal  was  separated  from  Madras;  and  in  U>8;1  pnaManeiM 
Madras  (Fort  St.  George)  was*    formally  constituted  a  Presi-     """*'■ 
dency.     In  IftH  Sir  John  Child  was  made  Captain-General  and  Admiral 
of  India,  and  Sir  John  Wyhome,  Vice-Admiral  and  i)eputy-Goveruor  of 
Bombay.    Thus  the  British  Company  had  rapidly  become  developed  into 
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R1I  impoi-t&Dt  oi^AnisA^  jiowct.    In  1680.  tlioru  w«r9  mftny  difficulties, 

the  Company  suffering  tauch  from  the  strife  betweeu  the  Mnhrtittas  mid 

tho  Uognl  Empetrora.    Sir  John  Child  was  therefore  made  "  Govemor- 

-  Rcneral,"  with  full  power  to  make  war  or  peace  on  behalf  of 

pr<igpt«t>  tn  tlie  ComjMny.    So  dark  grow  the  immvdiato  prottpect  that,  in 

1687.  the  Company  retired  from  all  its  factories  and  agencies 

in  Bengal  to  Madras;  and  in  1G81)  the  factories  at  VizafiHiiatam  and 

Musulipatam  were  seized  by  Maliometana,  and  the  factors  massacred. 

Soused  by  these  misfortunes,  the  Company  at  last  saw  that  its  only 
salvation  lay  in  establishing  a  territorial  i«ov«ruignty  in  India,  to  give  them 
KMoinuoa  a  higltor  status  in  relation  to  the  Malirattafi,  the  Mahometans, 
,^^^^  and  the  Hindus  generally.      Tliis  l<^d  ultimately  to  tt  WTcro 
••'"•i*"^-  contest  with  tho  French  for  political  supremacy  in    India. 
The  French  had  liad  an  East  India  Company  since    1604,  ami    had 
nwmitch  ^established   themselves   at   Pondit-hcrry  in   1672,     For  many 
In  India,    years  tho  French  and  English  traded  peacefully  side  by  side ; 
but  in  1745  war  arose  in  India  in  con»eqaeQCO  of  the  ooncun'eiit  European 
war,  and  under  the  govornorsliip  of  Bupleix,  the  French  almost  drove 
the  English  out  of  India ;    but  the  peaoe  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  in  17-1^ 
Dupuix    restored  to  them  their  former  i>ossessionH.    Biipitiix  began  now 
Miacurft    (y  ]jp  antagonised   hy  a  yotmg  opponent,  the  famous  Clive. 
Tlu-y  took  up  the  notable  policy  of  favouring  rival  clnimauts  to  various 
Indian  thrones,  and  thus  gaining  induonce  over  the  natives.    Ttiis  led 
gif^gf     to  thi'  cnptm-o  of  Arcot  by  CUvo  in  1751,  and  his  sahsequput 
*"'^      heroic  defence  in  it.     For  a  long  time,  however,  the  Fi-enrh 
laintflined  great  influence  in  tho  Deccan,  and  it  was  not  till  170(5  that 
3jTe  Coot©  dooisivcly  defeated  the  French  general,  Lally,  at  Wandewash ; 
ncl«:i«*M  *'"'   capitidation  of  Pondichorry  followed   in   Jauutiry.   1761. 
«f        It  was  restored  in  1763 ;  but  went  through  the  singular  fate 
PssdkmiTT.  ^^f  being  thricn  afterwards  taken  by  the  British,  and  after- 
wards restored,  the  last  restoration  Ix^ng  in  ISIIi, 

Meanwhile  the  centre  of  aD'airs  had  been  shifting  to  Bengal.     It  was 

not  till  108G  that  tho  name  of  Calcutta  wa.*  heard  of.  when  the  deputy  ot 

CKioutta    .Aiirungzebe  expelled  the  Britbli  from  the  factoni-  at  Uooglily, 

lonnded.    n^j  tln'y  made  a  settlement  lower  down  the  river,  on  a  site 

formed  by  tbree  villages,  of  which  Kulighat  (Calicut  or  Calcutta)  was 

one,  and  Fort  William  was  founded  there  in  1696.    Tho  varj-ing  fortune.** 

,^^  of  tho  English  aller  this  are  too  intricate  to  rletail ;  but,  in 

uie  BiiLck    17oti.  Surajali  Dowlali  became  Nabob  of  Bungal,  and  mart-hed 

°°''"      on  and  took  Calcntta,  where  the  infamous  tragedy  of  the  Black 

Hole  was  perpetrated  on  Juno  20,  17o(>;   and  only  tweuty-lki-ee  out  ot 

ono  hundred  and  tbrty-six  came  out  alive  aller  a  night  in  a  room  only 

eighteen  foot  square,  with  two  small  barred  windows. 

Clive,  then  at  Madras,  promptly  made  for  Calcutta,  which  ho  soon 
retook,  regaining  from  the  nabob  all  the  Company's  privileges.    But, 
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ail«r  taking  the  French  town  of  Chandemogore,  he  was  again  attacked 
by  Siirajiili  Duwluli,  whom  \\t'  (lofL'ht«d  with  crushing  effect,  at  BattMof 
Plassey,  on  June  23,  1767.  Mir  Jaffior,  who  lia<l  played  traitor  "•*»"7- 
to  Ilia  kituimaii,  Kurnjah  I>owlah,  was  mt  in  his  place,  and  enormous  sums 
extractod  from  liim  as  the  price.  Hit*  begins  a  record  of  deeds  w)iich 
were  rpp*?at«I  for  many  decades,  and  which  r«floot  littJe  credit  upon 
Anglo-Indian  rulers. 

In  1758  CU\'e  was  appointed  first  Governor  uf  uU  the  Company's 
settlements  in  Bengal.    Hi^  siiccoiuively  conquered  the  Mogul  forces,  ex- 
polled  the  Fivnch  from  Masulipatam,  established  British  inNii-        , 
ence  at  the  court  of  Hyderabad,  defeated  llie  Dutch,  obtained  qvMtaud 
for  the  Company  full   power  over   the   rnvonues   of  Bengal,    "•'"'"■■ 
Beliar,  and  Orissa,  and  carried  through  a  great  reform  of  the  Company's 
service,  prohibiting  tlie  civil  servunttt  and  officers  from  receiving  prosnntp 
or  engaging  in  private  trade.    From  this  time  British  influence  in  India 
waa  predominant, 

Warren  HatitingH,  in  1772,  effected  further  reforms;  and.  from  1774 
to  1786,  wits  firet  <_!ov«mor-Gon«ral  of  India,  with  a  Council  nominated 
by  Act  of  Parliament.    He  first  employed  Eumpeans  fts  revenue-     »  ^  - 
collectors  and  jiidgiis  of  civil  court.t.    Be  ungaged  in  long  strife     Wunn 
with  the  Miihiatta.H,  and    his  officers  con(iuere<J   Gnjcrat  and         ^**' 
Owalior;  but  the  Mahrattas  showed  such  prowetw,  that  these  possessions 
wen'  re-stored  in  1782.     About  the  same  time  a  gi-eat  war  with  n,,,  nj^ire 
Hyder  AU  and  his  son  Tippoo,  in  tho  Mysoi-e,  ended,  in  1784,      *"■ 
in  a  mutual  restitution  of  conquests.     Lord  Comwallia  iGovenioHjeneral 
from  1786  to  17y3j  first  placed  criminal  jurisdiction  in  tlio  _^^u^ 
hands  of  Europeans,  and  separated  tho  offices  of  collector  and 
judge.     He  also  brought  about  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  land 
taxes. 

In  the  second  Mysore  war  (1790-2)  the  British,  for  the  first  time, 
seoun-d  thf  utlioncc  and  aid  of   the  Nizam   and  of  the    Mahrattas 
and  in  L702  Tip])oo  Sultan  made  peace  on  the  bard  terms  of    oeond 
yielding  one-half  of  his  dominions,  and  paying  three  million-t  Mjw«  "w 
towards  tho  cost  of  the  war. 

After  this  time,  and  especially  during  the  Marquis  Wetlesley's 
govcmoTvlup  1 1708),  tho  French  wore  still  seeking  to  undermine  British 
influence  with  the  Nizam,  with  the  Mahrattas,  and  with  Tippoo  ^tt*  Htrqnia 
Sitltan.  Welleslpy  succeeded  in  g>^tting  the  Nizam  to  dislwnd  *»u»»l")'' 
Ilia  French  battalion,  and  to  take  no  European  into  tiis  wrvice  without 
the  consent  of  the  Knglish  fiovemment.  In  1799  .Seringapsitam  was 
stormed;  and  thu  third  Mysore  war  ended  with  the  portition  of  Tippoo's 
old  rlominions  between  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  the  Mahrattas,  and  the 
English. 

But  the  Mahrattas  afterwards  gave  much  trouble,  in  consequence 
of  the  British  insisting  on  their  having  no  communication  with  other 
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Kurnpean  powers.  This  led  to  a  war  with  iho  powerful  olik-fs  Holknr, 
Tho  KaJi.  Soindiftli,  Rnil  tlift  Kajali  nf  Nagpore.  Sir  Arthur  Welleslcy 
r»tw  Wirt  (afterwards  the  famous  AVfllinKton)  (Ipfoated  them  at  Assaye, 
and  took  Ahniftilnuggiir;  while  Oeneral  Lake  won  great  victories  furth*ip 
north,  took  Doihi  and  Agra,  ami  posed  as  tlie  champion  of  the  weak 
Mogul  emperor  again^it  the  Maliratta  chieft.  Again  largo  territoriei* 
wore  cedod  to  the  British. 

Consolidation,  ratluT  than  concjucst,  now  became  tho  orrjer  of  the 
day ;  and  before  long  a  new  era  opened  with  the  sending  of  embiiiisie«  to 
wiTwtihUiB''"'  '*""j'^^*t  '"  Afghnnirttan,  and  to  Persia.  In  1814— la  we 
ohooiuiu.  were  at  war  with  the  tihoorkhas,  who  for  tho  la«t  century  have 
ruled  Nepaul,  being  Hindu  immigrants  from  Rajputana  and  Oudh. 
Although  the  hardy  Ghoorkhas  showed  remarkable  courage,  they  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  terms,  and  to  give  up  their  predatory  expeditions. 
In  1817-18  a  third  great  Maliratta  war  arose,  and  after  a  fierce  struggle, 
entirely  new  relations  were  established  with  them.  Their  ruient  con- 
sented to  be  feudatories  of  the  British,  and  the  Central  Provinces,  directly 
arlministered  by  Kiigli^h  govomors,  were  oreatad.  The  strong  fortre«»  of 
Bhurtiiore,  in  Central  India,  was  taken  by  Lord  Combormero  in  1827, 
tlius  destroying  its  great  rt>putation  for  impregnability. 

During  the  govoraor-generalship  of  Lord  William  Bontinck  (1828- 
ISSB"!,  much  progreaa  was  jnadc  in  reconciling  the  Indian  populations  to 
tons  wmiam  ""''  "*'"■  ^  Macaulay  wrote,  for  the  inscription  ou  liis  statue 
BcniuiLKii  in  Calcntta,  "  He  aboluhod  cruel  rites;  he  effaeed  humiliating 
ovarao  (ii^itinctions ;  he  gave  liberty  to  the  expression  of  pubhc  opinion ; 
his  constant  study  it  was  to  elevate  the  intellectual  and  moral  character 
of  tho  nations  committtnl  to  his  charge,"  Among  his  great  achievements 
were  the  abolition  of  suttee,  or  the  immolation  of  widows ;  the  suppression 
of  thnggism,  or  bands  ot  sworn  assassimi ;  and  opening  the  Company's 
sorviee  to  erlucaterl  natives.  In  1838,  the  East  India  Company's  charter 
was  renewed  by  the  Rnglish  Government  for  twenty  years,  on  condition 
that  it  gave  up  tracie,  aud  allowed  Europeans  to  ^ttle  freely  in  India. 

From  tho  government  of  Lord  Auckland  arose  a  new  period  of  war 
and  conquest.  The  Afghan  want,  with  their  great  calamities,  wo  shall 
aiaduidSUctin')'- here  refer  to.  In  1843  came  the  war  with  the  Ameere 
**'*  oi  Sind.  who  were  defeated  at  Meeanee,  Sind  being  annexed. 
Next  came  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  Knglish  and  the  Sikhs,  a 
religious  and  military'  confederacy  which,  rising  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
had,  in  the  eighteenth,  become  the  rulers  of  the  Punjab.  Kunjeet 
Sing,  bom  in  17S0,  formed  a  powerful  army,  and  established  a  kingdom 
at  Lahore,  extending  to  Mooltan,  Peshawar,  and  Kashmir.  On  his  death, 
in  lH3y,  a  period  of  turbnlence  followi'd  ;  and  the  Sikh  animosity  againnt 
the  British  sepoys  grew,  and  could  only  be  satisfied  by  an  invasion  of 
British  territory  in  1845.  No  fewer  thun  four  fierce  battles  were  fought 
in  thrc«  weeks  at  Hoodkeo,  Feroseabah,  Aliwal,  and  Soliraon,  the  British 
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army  winning  with  heavy  loss,    Lahore  surrenderefi,  part  of  the  Punjab 
wu  annexed,  and  n  British  garrison  was  lefl  in  tJie  Wi?)tt.     But  u  sm-oikI 
Sikh  war  followed  in  1848-9 ;    tlio   Sikh  nriny  was  dfstroyed  SMMadUkti 
at  <.lnjt>rat  in  184t»,  and  the  Punjab  was  entirely  annexed. since       *"■ 
wkich  it  has  been    so   cotnplotely    pticitiud  and  mo  well  govomed,  that 
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it  Stood  loyal  during  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  and  ftmnsheis  the  most  valuod 
soldiers  lo  th«  British  anny. 

Under  Lord  Dalhousie  (18iS-185(Jj  very  great  progress  was  mad©  in 
benefiting  India.     Bailways  were  introduced,  uud   the  great  Ganges 
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Canal  was  made.    Cheap  postage  and  the  electric  tcleigraph  were  in- 

g,^^     trodnced.     But  numerous  ajinexatiom  (inclu^g  Oudh  and 

•uapioioii*  Xngpore)  aroused  a  spirit  of  suspicion.     The  Hindu  natives 

could  not  appreciate  the  setting  aside  oi'  adoption,  which  wfts 

Uiuver»nll.v  accepted  hy  them  on  the  failure  of  heirs  to  thrones. 

Although  Ondh  had  long  been  shamefully  misgoverned  by  the 
native  rulers,  and  was  annexed,  in  I85(>,  witliout  any  resistance,  it  i« 
Tii»  Xutlny  probable  that  this  step  hastened  the  mutiny  of  sepoys,  which 
of  IBW.  bm-st  out  in  1867  all  through  the  Ganges  valley,  under  a  feel- 
ing of  panic  at  the  apparently  approaching  overthrow  of  all  old  Indian 
customs  and  powers.  The  wild  exoessee  then  comnjittwl  rivalled  the 
worst  stories  of  Oriental  omelty.  The  British  were  taken  by  surprise, 
and  were  in  many  cases  readily  o^i-rpowercd.  Nut  to  dilate  on  a  long 
and  sad  history,  the  Sikhs  were  a  tower  of  BritUh  strength,  the  Mitdviis 
and  Bombay  native  armies  were  staunch ;  Hyderabad  supported  tho 
Brititih  power ;  but  most  of  the  rest  of  India,  except  Nopaul,  supported 
the  rebels,  and  a  IrightftU  war  resulted.  Tlie  massacre  of  Cawnpore,  the 
relief  of  Lucknow,  the  capture  of  Ddhi.  wit!  long  ri-miiin  graven  on  the 
memories  of  the  Britisli  people.  The  Mutiny  was  practically  suppressed 
in  the  year  of  its  origin  ;  but  all  rt-bek  were  not  subdueii  till  1^9. 

The  Mutiny  was  the  doath-blow  to  the  East  India  Company,  which, 

irom  186S,  only  existed  till  Parliament  should  make  a  new  settlement. 

Eut  tndu  ^^  ^**^  *'^®  whole  administration  of  India  was  taken  over  by  the 

cocnpuiy    Crown,  the  Goveraor-gerier«rs  title  being  changed  to  Viceroy, 

and  the  title  of  Empress  of  ludia  being  adopted  by  the  queen 

in  1877.    The  new  government  found  it  advisable  to  guarantee  to  the 

native  princee  their  right  of  adoption  of  heirs.     Since  then  the  chief 

events  in  India  have  been  peaceful.     British  rule  has  not  been  able  to 

VicioiU.    *^'^''''  terrible  famines,  which,  indeed,  have  been  possibly  made 

EmproM  ef  more  severe  owing  to  the  great  increase  of  population  under 

our  more  peaceful  rule ;  but  much  bos  been  done  by  irrigation 

to  avert  them,  and,  by  exceptional  measures  of  roliet  to  mitigate  them. 

The  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in   1875-6,  stimulated  loyally  to  the 

Briti.'fh  throne,  his  engaging  mtumers  rendering  him  very  popular. 

The  result  of  the  history  of  India  is,  to  establish  it  under  British 
administration;  twelve  targe  provinces  being  directly  governed,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feudatory  states  more  or  less  directed  by  British  resi- 
dents. The  vast  i>opulatiou  of  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  is  composed 
of  a  great  number  of  races,  which  wo  must  now  consider  in  detail,  begin, 
oing  with  the  loss  civilised. 


CHAPTER   ITT. 
Chf  SinbtDiaii  IJfopIrs  of  {uOi.i. 

■iCnU  Utb«i— Tbf  It4trt— PenuOa  ■ucceuton— Tbe  Ooodi— Tb«tr  ec3\ip«Uoii»-Tli*lr  mMtt- 
MT*  ""I'm'  lanfiMfT  mi  iV^'-'-r  '"'  Todu— Tote  TiUag*  (vguaiaUon— Tb«  KnruiB- 
bU-Th*  Btdaffu— n«  KMu-Th*  bodbi— VlUac*  MfuMitUni-Tti*  pBtrUtrcb  ofUia 
tube*  -XuiUi  land  lyitrai  -Daaoant  of  property  HamlDs  and  maiTtace  PottUon  ol  womM 
— Kandh  hoaplUlUr- Sandh  a^tlcultBr*— Drinking  ciuloma~BrlIla&  inRuBDCa— Tlie  Ortuna 
Uilm-^ople  of  RajBSlWl  hlUa  Tamil -apea king  p«op)*— CooUaa -Tba  Tatntu— Ttlucv 
aolmera  -Tha  rnnnrf*    Tlia  UalBjrftltiii— IHo  Coorea  or  Kodacaa. 

T'XTTE  CAiitiot  have  a  bettor  guide  in  troatinfx  ol 
»  »  tlic  vrtHPfl  popiiliitinn!*  of  India  than  Sir  W. 
W.  Hunter,  the  prince  of  Indiitii  historians  and 
iHatiitticiau!),  whnae  moniimontAl  works  should  he 
consultt'd  hy  rtverj"  one  interested  in  onr  great 
Eastern  empire.  In  his  "Indian  Empire,"  he 
(rents  in  siiccejiition  of  the  non-Arji'an  races,  nnm- 
bHrint;  about  18  millions  in  1881 ;  th«  pure  Aryans 
iBrahman»and  Rajpnts),  21)  milhunH;  the  ulxvd 
Hindus,  lt>5  millions ;  aud  the  Mahometans,  50 
millions.  Thiiso  numbers  include  As8uin  and 
BritUli  Durmah  as  then  constituted. 

It  is  impossible  to  ennmerate  all  the  tribes 
to  be  found  in  various  bill  di»trivU(  of  India;  a 
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seIf>ctKin  only  cnn  l)e  made.  Tn  including  these  unrler  the  heading 
"l)r»%-idinii  pt-oples,"  it  must  he  nniler»l<xxl  tliut  a  very  wide  range  is 
allowed  to  that  term,  and  that  subdivisions,  or  even  qnite  distinct  terms, 
may  liorenRor  be  shown  to  he  necessary.  We  simply  desire  t/>  ein- 
phusiiie,  in  this  and  the  following  chttptent,  the  fact  that  non-Aryan 
races  exUt  south  of  the  Ganjitea  in  at  least  two  main  <Iivi9ion«,  which  we 
term  for  convenience  Dra\'idiHn  and  Koluriau.  The  Anuniali  Hills  of 
Southern  Madras  aCFord  refuge  to  a  number  of  these  tribes,  approximating 
RMmd  to  *  negro  or  Atistraliou  l>'pe,  thick  Uppt^d,  small  in  stature, 
'™'"-  with  curling  hair  tied  in  a  knot  behind,  and  having  a  curious 
marriage  sign,  the  filing  of  the  four  front  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  to  a 
point.  They  call  themselves  ''the  lords  of  the  hills,"  and  live  among 
grout  stone  monunientii  which  ma\*  have  heen  erected  by  their  mon* 
numerous  forefathers.  They  gather  forn.it  fruits  and  other  prodticU*,  and 
exchange  them  for  rice  and  tobacco.  Subordinate  to  them  axe  the  Mnn- 
(lavers  and  Puliurs;  the  latter  loTig-haired,  wild-looking,  living  on  mice 
and  other  small  animals,  and  worshipping  demons. 

The  Nairs  of  the  Malabai-  coast,  to  whom  the  myal  family  of  Travan- 
core  belong,  arc  at  Iea.<t  partially  non-Ari'ana,  bat  follow  the  Hindu 
religion,  and  claim  to  be  of  the  Sudra  caste.  As  in  other  tribes 
on  that  coast,  female  descent  la  the  rule,  perhaps  originally 
owing  to  difficulty  in  tracing  nialu  d<?soent.  A  man's  hoira  are  not  hut 
own,  but  lu9  sister's  cliildren,  whom  he  rcgiirds  with  the  utTvctiou  which 
Wfm.1.  »...  others  give  to  their  own.  ("oupled  with  this,  is  a  freedom  of 
"•■""^  the  women  totally  inconsistent  with  Euiv'pean  ideas.  It  is  said 
that  no  Nair  knows  his  father,  and  no  father  knows  his  son.  A  man's 
mother  manages  his  honsehold.  and,  after  her  death,  his  eldest  sister 
takes  the  rftins.  Brothers  almost  always  live  in  the  same  house :  and 
tamily  jealousies  rarely  occur.  The  Naira  are  dark-complexioned,  but 
otherwise  well-favoured  ;  oftuu  Uiey  ai-e  oducated,  are  good  accountiiiit&, 
and  hold  public  offices. 

In  the  Central  Provinces  a  series  of  tribes  exists,  of  wliom  the  Uonds, 

u   vei-y  numerous  people,   have  made  most  progress.      They  have  high 

cheek-bones,   broad  and  Hat  noses,  tliick  expanded  lips,  long 

shaggy  hair,  and  little  or  no  beard,  neaily  blaek  skin,  short  s<]uat 

figure,  and  much  of  the  negro  type.     They  are  much  given  to  dmnken- 

upas,  and  laboiu*  only  titfnlly,  either  hunting  or  growing  gi'ain.     Around 

Their  «Qen-  Nag))ore,  and   other  British  stations,  they   have  entered  the 

pAtiona     fler\i-ice  of  Europeans  as  grass- cutters.     The  Ojhyal  division  of 

tliem  are  barrLsand  Ibwlers^  and  lead  a  wandei-ing  life  ;  their  wi^'ua  tattoo 

the  arms  of  tliudu  womeu.  They  have  st-ven  different  kinds  of  marriage, 

tiuir  mkf  more  or  less  binding.    It  is  a  regular  thing  for  cousins  to  marry ; 

rucaeii«teiM.]jj,t  marriage  does  not  usiuilly  take  place  till  the  pair  are  of  full 

age.     A  betrothed  j-outh  in  many  districts  serves  an  apprenticeship  tor 

his  wife.    Nut  uufrettucnlly  the  girl  runs  off  with  whom  she  likes;  but 
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her  first  cousin  \m&  »  right  to  taki^  )i<^r  from  the  nttui  slie  liaa  chosen. 
Often  there  is  a  pretended  forciljie  abduction  of  a  bride ;  and  Uio  brid»< 
groom's  foot  is  placed  on  the  bride's  back  as  a  Sifga  of  her  subjection. 
Tho  Gouds  do  not  app««r  to  havo  nny  nativ(>  ohiofs. 

The  language  of  the  (ronds  is  verj'  rudimentary,  many  of  their  words 
l>eing  lx>rrun'vd  irom  the  Hindus ;  and  the  original  language  is  last  dis- 
appearing. The  men  seldom  wvar  more  than  a  loin  cloth,  and  lko^ww*  ud 
women  very  little  more.  In  some  parts  ihe  women  merely  eiotlunc. 
wear  bunches  of  leafy  twigs.  Some  of  the  wilder  tribes  u.sed,  till  recent 
times,  flint-pointed  arrows. 

Tho  Totlas,  a  Dravidian. 
Tamil-speaking  race,  Uving  iu 
the NeilKherr>- hills, arc  _  _, 
not  ao  deep-coloured  as 
tho  preceding,  but  approach  a 
copper  colour.  They  are  rather 
taU,  somewhat  long-houdrd,  have 
bAKel  to  brown  eyes,  long,  well- 
formed  nose,— generally  aquiline, 
—rather  thick  Up«,  thick  busliy 
beard,  white,  clean,  regular  teeth, 
hairy  skin,  and,  on  the  wht>le. 
an  attractive  ap)>eai'ance.  The 
women  are  fairly  good-looking, 
with  smooth  clear  sktns,  and  ot 
good  height.  They  t«ttoo  their 
arms,  chesta,  and  legs  with  dot.-<i. 
The  Todos  generally  ha%'e  frank 
and  chocrlul  mannun,  are  com- 
municative, yet  watchftil  and 
shy,  and  soniewlint  iniiolenl. 
Tltey  are  of  pastoral  and  not 
nomadic  habits,  and  usually  eat 
no  tlcsh.  Thi-y  arc  distingiiiithcil  for  man'ying  strictly  within  the  tribe, 
but  their  customs  somewhat  rewmble  those  of  the  Nairs.  The  hrst-bom 
child  is  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  eldest  brother,  tlie  second  to  the 
next  brother,  and  so  on.  The  females,  howovt-r,  do  not  possess  any 
pivperty,  as  tho  Kair  women  do. 

Kacli  Totia  \-ilIage  belongs  to  an  intimately  related  clan ;  and  tho 
land  is  the  property  of  the  whole  in  common,  although  the  cattle  are 
private  property.  Disputes  aro  doci<l«d  by  the  priest,  who  t^^*  *iiia(« 
affects  to  become  possessed  by  the  bell-god,  and  gives  an *'«■"'•**'"* 
oracular  judgment  in  the  matter.  Cremation  is  their  mode  of  disposing 
of  the  dead,  a  lock  of  their  hair  being  first  out  off,  and  one  or  two 
buffaloes  being  aacrificed  at  the  same  time. 
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Tim  Torias  have  no  sports  or  gamps.  except  something  like  tip-cat, 
Hud  wour  uo  vuupons.  It  18  «  grout  rc-proai^h  niiiong  thetii  for  a  woman 
to  be  a  widow,  or  childlees ;  and  chastity  Is  very  uncommon.  Both  men 
and  womini  wear  nuthing  Init  n  kind  of  cotton  toga,  or  mftiiile,  which  is 
thrown  across  the  right  shoulder,  passing  over  the  \oh  arm  and  trunk, 
nnd  descending  to  the  knee. 

Suliordinate  to  the  Todas  are  tho  Knrambas,  Kotus,  Badnga-s,  and 
Inline.  The  Kurnmbas  are  a  short,  wild-looking  tribe,  with  matted  hair, 
■nt  xlight  whiskers.  ]irominont  teeth,  thick  lips,  and  g«ner»l  un- 
KurumbBs.  couth  aspect.  They  are  a  sort  of  mountaineers,  most  agile  in 
t^Hinbtiig.  Their  agrioiiHnre  is  very  nidimentary,  and  their  possession!) 
are  very  limited.  Yet,  strange  to  soy,  the  Badagas,  who  are  a  more 
numerous  and  settled  tribe  of  agriculturiats,  are  in  a  peculiar 
'  state  of  dependence  on  them,  for  eveiy  important  thing  they 
do  requires  the  presence  of  a  Kunimba,  who  performs  the  office  of  a 
prie^it.  and  mniiy  other  functions.  He  mu»t  ww  the  timt  handful  of  aeed, 
and  gather  the  lirst  sheaves,  which  he  does  with  an  abunilance  of  cere- 
monial, He  is  the  im])ortant  functionary  at  marriages  and  ftmerals,  and 
pluys  llic  part  of  a  witch-doctor  to  drive  off  tho  liencU  of  the  night.  He 
is  the  muaician  at  Badaga  feast-i.  playing  on  the  flute  or  the  tom-tom. 
Of  course  adequate  payments  are  made  fur  these  important  services.  Yet 
so  great  is  the  superetitian  with  which  the  Kurumbas  are  regarded,  that 
no  Badaga  would  think  of  encountering  one  alone. 

The  Kotas,  or  Kotar  again  are  a  menial  tribe,  who  perform  all  the 

lowest  offices  for  the  Todas  and  Badugas.     They  aro  very  indtifitrious, 

TDaKaiu  *"''  have  Considerable  skill  in  handicrafts.      Yet  they  are 

extremely  filthy   in   perwn,  and   devour   putrefying  carcases 

with  glee.     Drinking  and  opium-eating  are  prevalent  among  them. 

The  Kandhs,  or  Klionds,  of  OniCia.  are  now  a  class  of  landless  day- 
labourers  in  the  plains ;  but  in  tho  hill  country,  between  the  Alalmniidy 

^^  and  Godavery,  tbey  retain  a  tribal  organisation,  and  a  system 
of  land  law  and  religion  of  their  own,  Pliysically,  tbey  are  of 
a  very  good  type,  fitted  to  undergo  the  severest  exertion  and  privation. 
In  coloiu:  they  are  light  to  dark  copper-coloured;  the  cheek-bones  high, 
the  nose  broad  at  tho  point,  the  lips  full  and  not  thick,  the  whole 
physiognomy  indicating  intelligence,  determination,  and  good  humour. 
In  many  respects  they  liave  a  high  chanicler,  connected  with  the  fiorce- 
neaa  of  the  struggles  they  long  maintained  against  the  Aryan  invaders. 
On  first  contact  with  the  British,  they  showed  a  remarkable  spirit  of 
indspandence  and  love  of  savage  freedom.  A  Kandh  captured  by  our 
troops  immediately  tore  his  tongne  out  by  the  roots,  thus  kilting  him- 
self; another,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  at\er  a  brave  struggle, 
refused  all  ibod,  and  died  on  the  fourth  day. 

The  Kandhs  are  remarkably  devot«d  both  to  chiefs  and  to  family. 
They  look  npon  the  tribe  as  pi-oceoding  from  u  common  father,  and 
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gov«rnecl  by  hi«  rpproseiitative,  a  sort  of  patriarch.  Every  branch  of  tlii" 
vuus«  or-  tribe  has  its  head  ;  and  each  family  is  govi^riied  nhMilutely  by 
Banuauoai.  ^],g  ffttbar,  tho  HODS  posKwssing  no  property  during  the  father's 
hfftimo.  Each  village  has  an  aiuiembly  of  viUagft  elders  cLoBon  fmm 
the  heads  of  houses,  vach  trib(!  an  assembly  of  patriarchs,  and  the  whole 
of  tho  federal  tribes  have  a  council  of  tribal  patriarchs.  The  patriarch, 
or  head  of  the  tribes,  is  eUn'tcd  from  one  ht-rpditary  famliy,  the  litte»t 
menibor  being  chosen,  Tliough  venerated  and  obeyed,  he  receives  no 
pay,  heepa  no  state,  has  no  special  residence,  no  assigned  or  extra 
pmporty.  H*^-  nlw/iys  consults  the  patriarchs  of  tribe*  on  business  ;  but  he 
TJi»  pttrlanA  hads  in  war.  "  At  home,"  says  Macpherson,  "  he  is  tho  pro- 
*i  iho  iriiwi.  tector  of  public  order,  and  the  arbiter  ot  private  wrongs ; 
conciliating  feuds  mid  dispensing  justice,  but  dr^ponding  for  obedience  to 
his  deoisloiie  entirely  upou  his  porsunul  inllueuce  and  the  authority  of 
liis  assessors."  As  regarded  the  outer  world,  they  had  til!  lately  no  inter- 
ctMirso  but  hostility.  Murder  wa»  tho  duty  of  male  rehitivtw  in  certain 
case's  of  private  injury,  although  money  compensation  was  also  accepted ; 
but  no  payment  could  alone  iu  cases  of  adulteiy.  Stealing  was  leniently 
dealt  with,  if  it  was  a  first  offence ;  a  second  was  punished  by  expulsion 
from  the  tribe.  The  first  occupier  liad  the  right  to  the  soil,  and  no 
system  of  landlordism  existod.  When  u  piece  of  land  appears  to  be 
lUndli  lud  getting  exhausted,  they  choose  a  new  settlement.  In  l&ll  not 
■yitfin.  j^y  pjgiitij  purl  of  tho  Kundh  territorj'  was  appropriated  by 
individuals.  Sale  could  be  effected  by  public  ofler,  and  handing  over 
possession  belbro  witnesses;  but  in  case  of  disputes  about  land,  a  council 
of  I'Idere  sits  and  gives  its  decisions,  after  hearing  both  parties  and  their 
witnesses.  Judicial  onleal,  however,  is  also  practised,  it  being  believed, 
ibr  instance,  that  rice  steeped  in  the  blood  of  u  sheep  killed  in  the  name 
of  the  earth-god,  will,  if  swallowed  by  the  litigants,  kill  the  perjured  one 
on  the  spot.  Oaths  to  purge  an  accused  poraon  are  taken  upou  the  skin 
of  a  tiger,  which  would  certainly  cause  the  destruction  of  the  false 
swearer.  If  n  tiger  Julia,  or  oven  wounds,  a  Ivandh,  his  whole  family 
becomes  outcast ;  but  the  priest  can  restore  them  by  taking  away  all  the 
properly  in  the  man's  house.  When  an  oath  is  taken  upou  a  leopard's 
skin,  the  perjured  party  is  believed  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  scaliness. 
Other  favourite  ordeals  are  boiling  water,  hot  oil,  and  heated  iron.  No 
court  fees  are  pftid,  but  the  loser  has  to  entertain  the  members  of  the 
council  with  rice,  flesh,  and  liquor. 

Property  descends  only  in  the  male  line  ;  on  foiluro  of  sons,  agricul- 
tural property  goes  to  a  father's  brother,  while  daughtei-s  only  have  a 
Dsicant  of  right  to  home  personal  effects  and  money,  with  a  maintenance 
V^V^-   from   their   brothers  while  they  remain   unmarried,  and   the 
exiJcnscs  of  their  maniage.     When  male  heirs  to  a  family  tail,  the  land 
goes  to  the  ^nllage,  and  is  shared  among  the  families. 

'*  These  people,"  aays  Macphenwn,  '■  have  the  easy  bearing  of  men 
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unoonwunu  of  inferiority,  and  rarely  employ  expressions  of  conrteay.  In 
salataUon  they  raise  tlic  hand  perpendicularly  ubove  th«^  head  ;  in  tnect- 
ing  on  the  roftd,  the  younger  pentou  xayx,  '  I  am  on  my  way ' ;  th«  oldvr 
replies,  'Go  on,'  Their  most  common  boaste  are:  that  they  reverence 
their  fathers  aiul  motl]or9;,tliat  they  are  men  of  one  word  ;  and  thul  th<> 
Kaudhs  are  one  as  a  race,  while  the  Hindus  are  endlessly  subdivide*!." 

Priest*  Heloct  names  for  Kandh  infants  by  dropping  rice-graini«  into 
water,  mentioning,  as  each  ^ain  falls,  the  name  of  onu  of  the  family 
anoe«tors.  According  to  the  motions  of  each  grain  he  is  able  KtatfaiB  uid 
ttt  declare  which  of  the  various  ancestors  has  reappeared  in  the  »•"*•■* 
iniant>  and  name  it  accordingly. 
Marriage  is  forbidden  between 
kinemen  or  porsons  of  the  same 
tribe ;  and  even  when  there  is 
war  between  rival  tribes,  they 
suspend  conflict  to  celebrate  wed- 
ding fea.'^U.  The  Kandh  girl  is 
married  at  aliont  fifteen,  wlule  the 
boy  husband  may  be  only  ten  or 
twelve,  A  price  is  paid  by  the 
bridegroom's  father  for  the  girl, 
and  she  remains  in  his  house  till 
the  young  bridegroom  nets  ap 
housekeeping  for  himself.  The 
form  of  the  wedding  is  an  ubtkic* 
tion  in  the  middle  of  the  feast, 
and  e\'idently  is  a  survival  from 
a  time  when  capture  was  thi^  ac- 
cepted mode  of  obtaining  a  mfe. 

The  wife  occupies  a  consider- 
able position  in  a  Kandh's  hott.'<ie- 
hold ;  she  does  not  be-  ponuoc  or 
come  hi*  property,  and.  *«"•»• 
if  childless,  can  at  any  time  quit 
her  husband  and  return  to  her 
own  family.  There  is  verj'  little  unfaithfulness  among  these  primitive 
people ;  and  the  n-ivea  are  useful  both  at  home  and  in  the  field.  Cre- 
mation is  the  modo  of  disposing  of  the  dead. 

Kandh  hospitality  is  extreme.  "  For  the  safety  of  a  guest,"  says  a 
Kandh  proverb,  '*  life  and  honour  are  pledged ;  he  in  to  be  considered 
before  a  child."  "  Everj-  strangor  is  an  invited  guest "  ;  ami  Kudb 
a  guest  can  never  be  turned  away.  Hospitality  is  extended  i»«>w»aw. 
to  fugitives  from  the  battle-field,  and  even  to  escaped  criminals.  If  a. 
man  makes  his  way  into  his  enemy's  house,  he  is  allowed  the  benefit  ol 
refuge,  even  though  his  life  is  forfeited  by  the  law  of  blood-revenge. 
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Agriculture  and  war  are  the  oiJy  two  professions  tlie  Eandhs  respect ; 
and  only  a  few  groups  of  hereditary  oratUmen  tii-o  haiigers-on  to  their 
Kuia  villages,  doing  the  miscetlaneoas  work  which  tho  Kandlis  caii- 
■***"*'"'•■  not  do  without  degradaticm.  None  of  them  can  hold  land  or 
rise  to  au  equality  with  the  Kandlu ;  and  thoy  aro  probably  descend- 
snta  of  races  long  ago  conquered  by  them.  "Thirty  years  ago,"  wrotii 
Sir  \V.  "W.  Hunter,  in  1872,  "a  truo  Kandh  huabandman  knew  notUiug 
about  money,  and  detested  trade  of  every  sort.  Even  the  primitivo  shell 
cuiTency  had  not  reached  his  village ;  and,  instead  of  a  metal  coinage,  lie 
reckoned  the  value  of  articles  in  '  lives/    As  thctso  lives  might  bo  either 


shepp  or  oxen,  or  even  inanimate  ortirlt-:* — such  as  rice  or  peas — any 
tmfiic.  except  by  actual  barter,  involved  very  complicated  c-alciUutions." 

Drunkenness  is  the  one  serious  vice  of  the  male  Enndhs.  "  No  event 
iilhi»  life,  no  public  ceremony  in  his  vilhige,  is  complete  without  intoxica- 
BriBkUig  tion."  We  cannot  here  detail  their  religious  procticos :  but  their 
*^'***"'*  human  sacrifices,  now  ha)>pily  abolished,  must  be  briefly  referred 
to.  It  WHS  ihi>ir  belief  that  the  earth-god,  which  they  worshipped, 
demanded  ut  »ced-time  and  harx'est,  and  on  occasions  of  special  cahimity, 
a  human  saorifice,  which  must  bo  boflght  with  a  price.  The  sacrifico 
must  be  neither  of  Brahman  nor  Kandh  race,  but  waa  kidnap|)ed  from 
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the  lower  races  in  the  plains,  and  oden  kept  in  reserve  and  well  fed  till 
the  duy  of  sacrifice.    These  rites  have  been  abolished  under  British  nzle. 

Mureovor.  l)y  taking  the  place  of  thoir  ancient  feudal  suzcraiu,  th« 
Hindu  rajah  of  Gumsar,  the  British  have  takeu  tlie  Kandlia  into  tlieir 
own  hands  in  a  p«>cuUar  way,  and  have  succeeded  in  convert-  ^ttuit 
ing  isolated  and  mutnally  hostile  tribes  into  a  prosperous  and  in*"****- 
peaceful  people.  Xiiither  rents  nor  revenaea  are  exacted  from  thorn ; 
and  we  keep  order  hy  means  of  a  special  agent,  who  stops  blood-feuda 
and  a(lju.ita  dangerous  disputes  with  tlie  aid  of  a  special  force  of  police. 

The  Oraon  are  a  group  of  tribi-s  in  Chotu  Nagpore,  closely  in  con- 
tact with  the  Kolarians  clsewhoro  montionMl,  hut  not  intermonying,  and 
showing  marki-d  distinctions  of  languagv,  features,  and  hahitii  Th*  on«a 
ft-om  them.  The  Oraon  language  is  harsh  and  guttural,  having  f'***- 
ntach  connection  with  Tamil.  Those  living  iu  isolated  podittoiia  are 
generally  very  dark  and  ill-favoured,  approaching  black.  Their  months 
are  wide,  with  thick  lips,  high  cheek-bones,  nostrils  wide  apart,  and  low 
foreheads.  They  often  approach  a  negro  type,  and  show  a  negn>Hk« 
gaiety.  Like  the  Uuudah  Kol,  they  are  very  tbnd  of  dancing,  and  have 
speoial  festivaLt  in  which  dancing  and  mn.-<ic  ]ilay  a  prominent  part. 
They  marrj-  out  of  their  own  tribe,  though  within  thoir  own  [X'oplo, 
Besides  their  small  family  huta,  in  each  village  there  is  a  liome  for  boya 
and  young  men,  and  sometimes  another  for  the  young  girls,  with  an 
elder  woman 'to  look  after  them.  Marriage  is  nn  imitation  of  capture. 
In  many  respects  their  habits  are  very  intereating,  but  we  have  not  space 
to  detail  them, 

Tlie  people  of  the  Itajmahal  Uilts,  or  Mal^,  closely  R^i.>mbte  the 
Oraon,  and  contrast  mai-kedly  with  their  neigliboui's  the  Santols,  being 
better  kwking,  thongh  with  the  thick  Uim.  Bat  faces,  and  small  ^^^y^^^ 
oyee  of  the  Oraon.  They  are  less  cheerful  and  indoRtrious  than  Bajnuiiui 
the  Santals,  and  not  devoted  to  dancing  like  the  Mundah  Kol, 
Thoy  are  quiet  culti\'ators  of  the  hills,  living  in  huu^s  of  wattled  bam- 
boo, a  long  bamboo  being  fixud  in  the  ground  in  front  of  the  house  to 
guard  against  evil  spirits.  Some  of  them  oat  tho  carcaaea  of  diseiued 
animals,  while  other  tribes  abstain  from  those  which  die  a  natural  death, 
and  from  cow's  flesh,  and  will  only  eat  food  oookt^d  by  tliemselvai.  They 
believe  firntly  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  have  their  own  set  of 
deities,  with  priests  and  priei«t.essus.  They  bury  their  dead,  excepting 
the  priests,  who  are  carried  when  dead  into  the  Ibrest,  covered  with 
loaves  and  branches,  and  lett  there.  Their  language  abounds  iu  Tehtgu 
and  Tamil  words,  though  it  lias  adopted  many  words  of  Kolarian  origin 
from  neighbouring  tribes. 

The  Tamii-spL'uking  people  themHelvea  mij(ht  furni.'<li  matt^rial  finr  a 
volume ;   but  they  have  so  largely  adopted  Brahuianism  iuid7i.Mti.«pMk. 
Hinduism,  and  intermixed  with  other  races,  that  they  may  twp«"i>'*' 
be  beat  regarded  as  part  of  tho  common  Indian  people,  local  differences 
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Ininf*  Ikto  an<l  tht^rc  nlltulud  to.    The  Tamil 

peoii1»  are  for  the  inoi>t  part  dark-coloured 

anil  short  of  stnture,  energetic,  flory,  and 

quarrelsome.     Some  have  dtwcribed  them  as 

nt  Olio   thn  least  scn]puloii8  and   the  loASt 

superatitioiis  of  tho  Iiidinn  nice*.     Thoy  are 

evpr  ready  \a  mi^^te  wherever  money  is  to 

be  iiiado.  or  "  wherever  a  more   apiithctic 

or  a  more  uristooTatJc  people  is  waitiug  to 

be  pushed  aside,"  In  the  entire  Deccan  end 
Mysore,  in  (,'eyloM,  in  .Siugnpore, 
Further  India,  and   other  places, 

the  wolies,  or   hired   labourers,  are   Tamil- 
speakers;  and  they  now  swarm  to  the  Mauri-  tivil  wmum;  iusmii. 

tins  and  the  West  Indies.     Thoy  are  variously  estimau>d  at  from  thirteen 

to  twenty  miliionti. 

The  TeluRii-speakinff  people  of  South  India  iiro  partly  subjuots  ot 

the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  and  partly  under  direct  British  rule,  beginning 

north  of  Madras,  and  exti-nding  north-weat  to  Beltary,  where 

*     *^^  Telugu  met>U  Canurese,  and  noilh-oast  to  Viz«Bftpftt*m.     In 

early  times  Tehigu  appears  to  have  been  spoken  as  far  northward  as  the 

mouth*  of  the  Gang«s.     It  was  formerly  termed  Gcntoo  by  Europeans, 

from  a  Portogueae  word  meaning 
heathen,  or  Gentile,  The  Telugu 
pfople  are  taller  and  fairer  than  the 
Tamil,  and  as  bold  and  energetic  as, 
though  less  restless  than,  the  latter. 
Tamil  and  Telugu  root-*  are  mostly 
the  same  at  bottom ;  but  the  lapse 
of  time  and  dialectic  changes  have 
so  modified  both  that  they  differ 
from  each  other,  ranch  as  Spanish 
from  Portuguese  or  Irish  from 
Welsh. 

The  Telugu  jjeople  are  mostly 
good  farmers.  They  have  »npplierl 
the  British  with  many 
good  infantry  soldiera. 
Miiiiy  are  seafaring,  and  formerly 
])■J^B'•.s.s''d  large  inlands  in  the  Eastern 
archipelago.  Their  country  is  leas 
thickly  populated  than  the  Tamil  or 
Bengali  countries ;  and  this  is  partly 
due  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  Iwen  oppressed  by  enemies  and 
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ovorruii  by  robbers.  Their  land  has  few  larj^  towns  or  templee,  bat 
rather  aboundii  in  forts  and  tracts  of  waste  land.  Caste  is  not  observed 
aiQOD^  them  to  anything  liku  tho  exlt^nt  observable  in  othwr  parts  of 
India.  Religiously,  thoy  take  to  Brahmaniam,  rather  than  Hinduism. 
Slavery  is  unknown  ainoug  them,  and  they  ara  very  stibmi^dve  to  lawful 
authority.  "  They  will  evade,  cheat,  run  away,  appeal — anything  but 
resist."     Their  numbers  are  stated  at  seventeen  millions. 

The  Can»rese-»pcakora  art^  the  next  j^rvut  division  of  the  Dravidians, 
uumberiug  between  nine  and  ten  millions.  They  ar«  included  in  the 
Nizam's  dominions,  in  Mysore,  and  under  direct  British  rule.  n* 
Th«y  are  porliap^  as  pjirt'ly  n  Dravidiau  race  »s  can  be  found.  0»«m»»». 
They  profess,  for  the  most  part,  the  Lingaet  or  Jangama  form  of  Hin- 
duism, and  do  not  recognise  castoa,  reverence  Brahmans,  nor  acknow- 
ledge the  Vedas.  They  are  strictly  vegetarian  by  creed,  and  will  not 
even  bring  a  living  creature  for  sale  to  a  member  of  a  fleeli-eating  people, 
lu  other  ways  the  Linguot  are  most  exclusive,  and  very  few  of  tltem 
have  entered  the  British  armius.  Consequent  on  thoir  habits  and 
qaiesoent  luiture,  they  have  been  continually  ovemtn  and  subjugated  by 
other  powers. 

The  Malayalim  or  Halealam  language  is 
spoken  by  abuut  live  miliiuus  of  people  of  mixed 
race  in  South-west  India,  from  the  river  Tb« 
Chandrag^itoCapcComorin;  but  Tamil  "»^«r»iim. 
lit  also  Mpoken  by  17  per  cent,  of  these,  Tho  Nairn 
are  the  most  prominent  tribe  among  them,  but 
a  multitude  of  others  are  fonnd  in  thiii  region, 
including  Semites  and  Aryans.  Uala^-alim  was 
separated  from  Tamil  before  the  latter  became 
reHne<]  and  elevated.  The  Hoplah  are  descendants 
of  Arabs  and  Indian  women,  and  are  active  and 
enterjH'ising,  and  poeses:)  much  luudtxl  property. 

Tho  Coorg9,or  Kodagas,  are  among  the  moat 
|inteceeting  of  thv*e  Dmvidian  peoples.  They  oc- 
oopy  a  smiiU  mountainoua  pi'inoipality  n»ooorK«. 
on  the  south-west  of  Mysore,  and  w*""***^ 
number  less  t}ian  2(X),0fX),  including  subject  and 
associated  trilKrD.  In  l!j37a  rebellion  took  placo 
in  the  adjoining  British  Canureae  turritory ;  and 
the  Cooi^  took  up  arms  and  put  down  the  relxtl- 
lion,  and  reco^-erwd  for  as  the  troasures  carried  oft'. 
Tho  Governor-general  ordered  tho  treasures  to  bo 
divided  among  (he  Ooorgs ;  but  they  reftisod  to 
take  it,  declaring  that  tlioy  had  not  fought  l<>r  loot. 
This  led  to  a  very  Uberal  treatment  of  them  by  tho 
British;  and  tliey  are  now  among  our  beat  subjects.  xtttn:  or  uoou. 

V.  T 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
(El)t  {{olatian  proplrs  of  hxbin. 

Ortfta  C<  ttia  KOIailHU— Tbe  Saaula  of  B«ng>l~-CIuknu:Ur  ol  tha  SuitaJ*— Bablti  of  tlw  Scatati 

_VIU«ce  ■jBten- Ptxatioii  ol  winn«D  Cxpeditloni  tor  bueUtts 
uul  plnniler  -  BrltUb  inllDaace  -SoiitAt  tcbcHlon- Bacond  ra- 
WIlou  SuibU  mipon— Tb*  BUI*  HoattUty  to  the  Hubrattu— 
PbjMloU  lilmiiiMn  Oliiltill>|  tai  can*— Caramootu  utd  <Mitbi 
— Mttiamat  ot  dIapMM— Obanwtar  of  Shlli-lUiU  waapoiu— 
Occupauaiu— Tlio  JnoAg*  ot  OrUM'-ThsU'  low  oondltloii— Tlie 
Kol  iTltiM-Ttia  Luka  KoL 

THE  eroup  of  peop1«)i  tcrmud  Kolurinn  iniL«t  bo 
clearly  dixtinguixhed  fi-om  the  Dravidian  group, 
AJtliough  hotli  liave  an  •g^lutiiialive  type  of  lun- 
gusgv,  tlivy  are  rudic«lly  diiitinct  Ironi  L>ach  other, 
Oivia  ot  as  ^"<1  ai^  spoken  by  racai  of  distinct 
**>'•**'*•■  origin,  tJiough  both  non-Aryans.  We 
can  say  no  more  to  dctomiinv  tho  origin  and  ro< 
latioiMhip  of  the  Kolariana.  Tliey  may  repreeent 
some  of  tho  tfurlkist  of  all  huitiaii  peoples,  or  ft 
later  xtagv  of  their  advanrn,  of  wliich  wo  appear 
to  have  specimens  in  Europe  in  the  Basques  and 
the  L»pp«.  But  it  certainly  is  true  that  the 
Kolarians  neither  resemble  the  Chinese  nor  tho 
^[ulayK. 

Among  the  Kolarians  the  Santals  ol  Beugal 

merit  a  prominent  plnco.    The  Santul  skull  and 

face  aro  rather  round ;  btit  liia  lower  jaw  i.t  not 

heavy,  nor  his  lip  much  tliickur  thou  that  of  tlio 
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Aryan ;  the  body  \b  mora  squarely  boilt,  lianly,  and  robust  tlian  that  ol 

tbe  Hindn.    They  are  cortainly  not  good-looking.    Thoy  in-  yi^  bumu 

labit  tho  wholo  wortom  finontier  of  Lowor  Bnngu).  from  within  •'■•"fa*- 

few  miles  of  tho  coast  to  the  hiUa  of  nhagti.Ipor4>,  luid  number  ftom  n 
miilioa  and  a  half  to  two  miUioiis.  They  have  no  dofinito  tra<iition  of 
tlieir  origin  ;  but  they  have  a  tra<Iition  of  the  creation  and  of  a  <)eliig«, 
or  u  Hiitwulcnco  of  waters,  »om«w!ial  mixwl  up.  But  several  features  of 
thia  tradition  point  to  tho  Himalayas  as  tiie  district  from  which  thoy 
^wigmteMl  to  Bengal. 

*'  Thpy  have  neither  the  aulU-ii  disposi- 
tion nor  the  unconquerable  Inzinesa  of  tho 
'very  old  hiU-tribes  of  Central  Q,a„,ctw of 
India  "  (Hunter,  AHnalu  of  Unral  ">•  ""t^ 
liengtil,  18tJ8) ;  "they  have  t'urried  with 
them  from  the  plains  a  love  of  order,  a  genial 
hamanity,  with  a  wrtiiin  degree  of  civllian- 
tioQ  and  agrioultiu'u)  lmbit«.  Their  very 
vices  are  the  't'icee  of  an  oppressed  and  a 
tlrivon-out  peoplif,  who  hav«  lapsed  firom  fl 
higher  sUite,  rather  than  thi»ie  of  savages 
who  have  never  known  Iwtt^tr  things." 

Near  the  siea,  the  Santala  appear  as  an 
•gricitJtnral  people  ;  in  tho  mountain  iui)gt<~-3 
they  aro  fishors  and  hunters;  in  the  high- 
landa  they  breed  buBaloea,  cnltivnto  a  little 
Indian  ooru,  and  lead  a  semi-agricultural 
life.  Santal  hunting  is  conducterl  largely 
with  bow  and  arrows,  the  bow  made  of  very 
strong  bamboo.  They  attain  a  surprising 
hkill  in  its  use  against  birrls,  as  well  »a  tigers 
and  leopards;  hut  against  those  latter  thoy 
value  guns  if  they  can  get  them. 

The  Santal  owes  nothing  of   his  hus- 
bandry to  tlic  Ai-yan,    Uo  has  several  kinde 
of  grain  not  cultivated    by  the   Hindus,  although  rice  is  his  stup'o 
crop ;  but  his  ^y.-ttem  of  culti\'ution.  his  implements,  and  faia     m»Min 
vocabulary  of  husbandrj*  are  pecnhar  to  himself.     Hii  dlsposi-     "^J^ 
tion  is  a  truly  happy  one ;  he  is  as  hosiutable  as  the  Eandh, 
and  seizM  every  occasiun  for  a  feast.     His  form  of  salutation  is  to  raise 
hia  hands  gravely  to  his  fon^head,  and  then  stretch  them  out  towards  the 
stnui^r,  till  the  palms  touch  ouch  otlier.    Unlike  the  Hindu,  he  makes 
no  attempt  to  profit  pecuniarily  by  strangets;  and  in  oalos,  oamns  tho 
true  price  at  once. 

Every  Santal  village  ia  conducted  on  a  purely  patriarchal  system. 
The  head  man  for  tho  time  beiitg  ia  supposed  to  be  a  descendant  of  the 
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original  foiiiidor  of  the  villago;  and  i>v4>r>'  order  lie  givea  U  undispotedly 

TUiaftt     obeyed.    A  deputy  looks  at^r  details,  special  officers  look  after 

"■'•"*■     t!ie  children,  and  there  is  a  watchman  for  eacli  viUage. 

Santa]  women  are  well  treated,  being  allowed  to  join  in  feetivala ; 

but'lhe  man  finishes  hi»  meal  before  his  wife  may  begin.     She  does  not 

rMiuon     fliriiik  Irom  speaking  to  strungent.  like  Hindu  women,  but  joins 

of  woni«L   jjj  siiowing  them  hospitality.     The  SantaU  live  ns  much  apart 

us  possible  Irom  the  Hindus,  and  only  tolerate  ueceiwary  workmen  among 

them,  such  as  blacksmitha  or  basket-weavers. 

Until  the  close  of  the  last  centnry  the  Santala  were  accustumed,  aftur 

harvest  wa.s  over,  to  descend  to  the 
plains  e»  niosm^,  combining  hunt- 
&p.«no«.  '"S  in  the  forests  with 
tor  huouas  plunder  in  the  oi>eii  coun- 
*"  "■  try.  The  devastations  of 
tignsrs  and  clvphants  combined  with 
those  of  the  Sant^hi  to  render  more 
and  more  of  the  country  waste. 
As  soon  as  the  British,  in  1790, 
undertook  the  task  of  restoring 
order,  the  ro-setUement  of  the  dis- 
trict began ;  and  since  then  the 
population  of  all  the  districts  has 
more  than  doubled,  and  in  thoso 
more  direetiy  under  British  ad- 
ministration has  increascid  many- 
fold.  The  SantaU  were  hired  to  rid 
the  lowland  fon^sts  of  wild  beasts ; 
and  Ending  that  their  profits  were 
much  greater  than  in  the  old  free- 
'"X'tiug  days,  they  gradually  ac- 
1  1  jirod  regular  agricultural  cmploy- 
inmit  during  the  cold  season,  and 
bocamo  thu  day-labourers  of  lower 
Bengal  As  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter 
remarks,  "  The  samo  tribes  that  had  tame<l  cultivated  6elds  into  a 
waste  during  Mussulman  -times,  were  destined  to  bring  back  tho  waste 
Eritiab  into  eultivat»d  fields-under  Knglish  rule."  An  enlargement  of 
UJianM*.  t«rritory  granted  to  thtim  in  tin'  hill  country  to  the  north  of 
them,  enabled  thum  in  less  than  twenty-five  years  to  found  1 ,60U  new 
townships.  Unfortunately  the  grasping  Hindu  money-lenders  and  trades- 
men appeared  among  thorn,  cheated  them  in  every  direction,  and  got 
thoin  so  coniplijWly  into  their  power,  that  an  insturection  broke  out 
in  lS6o  against  the  BritUh  Government,  whioli  afforded  sanction  to  aooh 
oppression.    Unfortunately  the  British  power  was  not  then  ropMweatcd  by 
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skLUiMl  tituclGnts  of  the  people,  anri  a  much  too  Bin«ll  staff  w«re  in  com- 
TRand  ;  thus  venp*  sorious  in^asiiri^s  hnd  ultimnbfly  to  bo  taken  tutai 
hoforo  the  insnrrecttnn  ooiiltl  b*  qiipUi-ri.  Then  all  was  changed,  '•**'*•">■ 
a  more  «fr«ctiv«  admin  istration  (>stnbUiih«>H,  and  the  people  were  soon 
■8  cont^ntod  as  over.  In  fftot,  some  said  the  GovBrnmi'nt  had  granted 
ol)  that  the  rebels  had  asked  for :  a  concftssion  which  many  other  g-n'orii- 
ment«  might  with  justice  and  wisdom  have  made. 

In  18SI,  however,  the  Santals  again  becamti  disturbed,  one  Bhagrtt 
Mangi  hftving,  in  m75,  given  out  that  h«  was  commissioned  by     %%imA 
HoBven  to  deliver  the  Santals  from  British  rule.    He  acquired  "k*"*"^ 
great  intltiencc,  and  wan  accordi.'d  both  royal 
and  divine   hononrs.      Although    ultimately 
raptured  and  imprisoned,  his  religion  spread, 
and  Itis  di.-u'iph-i«  came  near  to  raising  en  in- 
anrrection  in  18«1, 

We  cannot  refer  in  detail  to  the  Santa! 
religion,  wluch  is  one  of  fear  and  deprecation. 
They  have  no  idwi  of  a  beneficent  oanui 
J  God,  but  propitiate  multitudes  of  »•»«»«»■ 
demons  and  evil  !ipirit.i  by  many  complex 
ritea.  They  have  both  family,  tribal,  and 
national  spirits,  the  latter  being  "  tlie  great 
mountain,"  who  is  invoked  with  bloody  offor- 
fl,  formerly  hnnian.  In  many  respects  this 
g<»d  resembles  the  Siva  of  the  Hindu*,  who 
r.*!*ort  in  largo  numbers  to  liis  temple  in  the 
hills  of  Beerbhoom, 

The  Bhils,  or  Bheels,  are  an  equally  im- 
portant tribe  on    the  we«tfrru  .'4i<lo  of   \\w 
peninsola,  in  the  Vindhya,  Satpura, 
and  Satmala  Hills.     They  fonnerly 
held  much  wider  territories,  but  were  driven 
to  the  hillH  by  the  Aryan  invaden*.    A  atrangi- 
rolio  of  their  former  predominance  appears  in 
the  fact  that  the  chief  in  many  Rajput  Stat«(. 
on  eucoecding  to  power,  mwtt  have  his  brow  morkeil  by  blood  from  the 
thumb  or  the  Wie  of  a  Bhil.     They  were  in  gri^at  iKwtility  t-t  ,„ 

tho  Mahrattas,  who  flogged,  tortured,  and  hanged  any  Biiil  utn* 
tboy  canght,  raultJIatod  their  women,  and  cruelly  killed  their  "•*™"^ 
children.  Being  more  resUesa  and  violent  in  disposition  than  the  Santalu, 
thny  were  skilful  hunters,  aTid  could  readily  sujipurl  themselves  in  a 
aarauding  life.  Both  the  Rajputs  and  the  British  at  first  failed  to  sub- 
Jue  tliem.  until  the  British  won  over  some  of  the  Bhils  to  aid  them,  and 
oany  Bhils  settled  down  p*-ac«fully.     But  many  still  remain  trciuble- 
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When  Uviug  n  wil<i  life,  the  BliiU  are  slight,  spare,  short,  and 

wretthoil-looking:  but  under  civilisation  tht^y  soon  coiiio  to  reaemlilethe 

Pujfteai    HiniltLs  in  size  and  plnmpuess.     The  wild  woodsmi^n  of  the 

"•"'•''■•"•  Satporas  arft  dark,  short,  and  well-mado,  active  and  hardy, 

with  high  cheek-bones,  wide  nostrils,  and  in  some  cases,  course  N«^jroid 

i'eiLtitres;  but  their  luiir  ifl  iiot  at  all  woolly,  though  thick  and  diohevelled. 

The  hill  Bhils  have  seldom  any  clothing  but  a  strip  of  cotton  cloth 
round  iheir  loins ;  the  women,  however,  wear  a  coarse  tattered  robe. 
Oiotusf  The  lowlnnd  Bhits  wear  a  turban,  coal,  and  waist-cloth ;  and 
uidcMU.  tjjg  women  a  robe  :  both  men  and  women  wear  brass  or  silver 
earrings  and  anklets.  In  many  respects  they  have  become  assimilated  to 
the  Hindus,  niid  ailopt  ca<<t«  fashions,  aiid  are  particnlnr  as  to  what  they 
eat ;  whereas  tlie  Bhils  of  the  hills,  when  they  cannot  get  grain,  food  on 
wild  roots  and  fruits,  vermin,  and  animals  that  have  died  a  natural  death. 

According  to  Lieut^  MiMmay,  there  are  some  oatlia  and  ceremonies 
which  no  Bhil  will  venture  to  break.  One  is,  swearing  by  the  dog ;  auothcr 
Cw«iooidM  i*i  l^y  tlie  )fiar  grain ;  a  third  is,  by  placing  his  hand  on  the 
ud  oatte.  hoad  of  his  suji.  In  many  instances,  when  these  oaths  arc  swoni, 
a  written  docnment  is  given,  by  which  the  person  swearing  agrees  that, 
in  case  of  any  extraordiimry  injury'  bnppenuig  to  himself  or  his  family 
within  »  certain  time,  he  will  consent  to  be  considered  guilty.  Tliey 
Ixflievo  strongly  in  witchcraft  and  in  the  power  of  witohliuders,  who 
exhibit  the  usual  cunning  of  their  kind.  Witches  are  tried  by  ordeaU 
from  which  few  can  escape. 

Disputes  are  often  settled  amoog  the  Bhiln  by  joint  assemblies  of  the 
villages  concerned.  Whctn  the  question  is  settled,  or  senteuce  ia  passed, 
SMtteaaat  0"«  p*r*y  pours  a  qnautity  of  spirits  into  the  hand  of  his  oppo- 
oi  dupntM.  nent^  who,  aft«r  praying  that  if  ho  ever  again  quarrels  on  the 
point  now  settled,  the  corse  of  the  dvity  Mata,  or  small-pox,  may  lall 
upon  him,  drinks  it  off;  tho  other  ^larty  then  goes  through  the  same 
ceremony. 

Bhils  aro  generally  verj"  abstemious  as  to  food,  bnt  immoderately 
fond  of  drink  and  tobacco.  Th(>y  are  kind  and  aff«%tioiiat.e  parent"*,  and 
chttiMtMtrf  vor>-  faithful  to  their  cliiL'fs.  Their  word  can  usually  be  llio- 
■"■"^  roughly  depended  upon.  Marriage  is  usually  by  purchase,  and 
[K>1ygamy  is  allowed.  Brahmans  usually  officiate  at  their  weddings. 
Heavy  compensation  is  exacted  from  seducers ;  and  they  are  very 
suspiciooa  of  their  wives.  The  Bhils  hwry  boys  and  virgins,  and  those 
who  have  died  ot  small-pox ;  but  all  others  are  burnt.  The  bones  or 
ashes  from  the  pile  are  scattered  in  one  or  other  of  the  sacred  rivers. 
Their  worship  is  modified  Hinduism. 

All  the  Bhil  chiefs  of  the  Vindhya  mountains  Wloiig  to  the  Bhilala, 
a  cnxss  bctweou  BUil  anil  Rajput ;  they  keep  strictly  to  their  own  c4Lste, 
not  intermarrying  with  tho  Bhils. 

Besides  guns  and  swords,  which  the  well-to-do  possess,  the  Bhils  use 
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prin<;ipally  bovs  and  arrows ;  the  bow  b«ing  of  bamboo,  the  arrow  a  ived 

tippGfl  with  an  iron  sjiike.    The  fine  for  taurdcr  is  2'I0  nipo««  ■ 

nuii  tiiitjl  lliis  is  paiid,   a  blood  fend  is  carried  on  between 

the  relatives  of  the  murderer  and  hia  victim.    Plimdflring  expeditJons 

are  now  coniparativ«*ly  rart-,  and  iho  Bhils  livo  by  (mltivatin^ 

Indian    com,     keeping   cattle,    and    luanufac  luring    ba.sket.<i, 

screens,  and  winnowing  fans  out  of  bamboos.     Their  agriculttiro  ib  verj- 

primitive,  the  ground  around  the  hut  being  simply  scratched,  and  the 

licod  thrown  broadcast.    Irrigation  it*  not  att<;mpt«(I  by  thom. 

The  JuangR  are  r  tribe  speaking  a  Kolaiian  language,  living  in 
OruiM  to  the  number  of  ten  tltoiiRand  ;  and  the  women  till  lately  wore 
nothing  but  leaves  aa  clothing.  Thdy  nmther  po^scis  nor  till  ne  juuci 
land,  but  live  by  hunting  doer,  hogs,  etc.,  even  eating  snakes,  **  ©«»». 
though  iiot  eating  cattle.  They  are  ttmal)  in  statare,  and  physically 
wonk.  They  hnvo  tiat  noses  and  wide  nostrils.  Instead  of  wearing 
blankots  ot  night,  the  women  sleep  between  two  fires.  They  have  a 
very  mixed  primitive  religion,  with  nameless  spirits  of  the  wood  and 
monntiiins.  to  wliich  they  make  oETeringa.    They  bnry  their  ik<iBd. 

Till  foreigners  came  among  thom,  these  poople  had  no  knowledge  of 
metahi,  nor  any  words  signifying  metals.    Flint  weapons  nro  still  u«cd 
by  them  aliundantly.     Their  htm  are  among  the  smallest  con-   t^q,  j^,, 
8tTUct«d  by  any  tribe,  measuring  only  six  feet  by  eight,  into   m">*i«<»- 
which  the  head  of  the  family  and  all  the  women  crowd.    The  boys  and 
young  men  of  the  village  hve  in  a  buihling  apart. 

Th*.-!*  may  sen-o  as  types  of  the  Kolariana,  who  number  in  all 
perhaps  three  millions,  being  scattered  in  the  hilU  of  the  northern 
Deccan  and  Ontrut  Provinces,  especially  Chota  Kagporo.  tiwkoi 
Amongst  the  trilies  properly  named  Kol,  man  and  wife  eat  to-  •'i*** 
gethcr,  contrasting  with  numerous  other  Indian  tribes.  The  Kol  and  the 
Hnndah  trtbea  are  passionately  fond  of  dancing,  and  sing  well,  and  have 
a  great  variety  of  simple  melodit-!*.  These  especially  come  into  play  in 
(he  great  national  festivals  and  fairs. 

The  Larka  Kol  preserve  a  sort  of  savage  independence.  The  Mun- 
dah  call  ihem-'elve:*  Ho,  though  generally  known  as  Kol.  They,  like 
the  Santals,  are  the  reverse  of  good-looking,  approaching  to  a  ns  ujka 
Hottentot  type.  Some  have  very  high  choek-bonea,  small  orbita,  "** 
flat  faces  without  much  beard  or  whisker,  and  tlxoy  vary  in  oolonr  trom 
brown  to  tawny-yellow.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  discovered  respecting 
the  paat  history  and  true  relationship  of  these  interealing  peoples. 
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rjTHOUGH  practically  a  portion  of 
-1-  India,  only  sfpuratMl  by  shallow 
cbuineU  and  ridges,  Ceylon  has  a 
sep&rato  govemtnent  and  history, 
wliicli  muitt  gain  for  it  u  scpamtA 
chapter.  It  is  about  one-sixtb  smaller 
Euir  iiictory  ths.n  Ireland,  but  has  not 

otcyion.  half  iU  population.  Littio 
is  known  for  c«rtiiin  of  ita  early  his- 
tory ;  but  it  was  known,  at  loast  by 
name,  to  tlie  Greeks  and  Ilomans; 
and  tlu'  Hindu  epic,  the  Ramayana, 
relates  ita  partial  conq«<'st  by  Rama. 
In  II.C.  643,  an  Indian  prtnco,  Vijaya, 
is  said  t«  have  establishe>fl  himself  as 
sole  ruler  of  Ceylon  and  introduced 

BiMuim  casto.  Hinduism  in  a  very 
&&d       puru  form  was  set  tip ;  and 

Baddhinn.   y^^   ^j^^   ^^  Ceylon   bft- 

camo  comparatively  highly  civilised. 

Asolta,  in  B.C.  307,  sent  a  mission 
thither  to  cstahlish  Buddhism.  From  tliis  time  for  many  ceiituricw  Ceylon 
wat)  subject  to  incnrsions  from  the  natives  of  the  Malabar  coast  of  India, 
who  conquered  varions  portions  of  it. 

MO 
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The  modem  history  of  Coylon  txi^ns  in  1505,  whon  thu  PorlQgli«M 
adventurer,  AlmeidA,  Innded  at  Colombo.      The  Ponngiiese  estahlished  a 
fuctorj-  lh(-ro  in  1517,  and  during  ali  ihat  century  str^-iigtlieued  b—--—,,^ 
their  hold  and  displayed  their  wonted  fanaticism  and  cruelly.  »aA  diii«& 
The  natives  souRht  tiio  ai<i  of  Ihe  Dutch  in  HVH;  and  after  a  ^"''^"•i* 
(!UCC«w{ion  of  viotoriea  ovit  the  Portugin.-w,  tln'y  at  Inst  drovo  tlmm  out 
of  the  Liland  iu  16r>U. 

Tho  Dutch  showed  both  entprprisie  and  conimen-ial  wisdom,  greatly 
increased  the  Singhalese  trade,  undertook  public  works,  and  dovelopetl 
education.    But  they  in  thoir  ttuTi  were  fat«d  to  give  -way        British 
bofore  the  greater  BritLsh  power.     After  various  partial  (-ntur-       ujm 
prises,  CoIoiiiIk)  and  all  (he  Dnt«li  iKiKscsaions  in  Ceylon  were 
taken  by  the  British  in  17Dl>,  and  placed  under  the  East  India  CompAny. 
In  1802,  all  the  neaboard  of  Ceylon  was  allotted  to  the  Biitish  Crown  by 
the  treaty  of  Aiuiciis ;  but  the  centre  of  the  island  remained  under  the 
king  of  Kandy,  the  last  of  the  Malabar  line.     His  cruelty  and  tyranny, 
however,  invited  conquest;  and  in   1815  the  Brituih,  at  the  request  of 
many  "tivw,^,^^^ 
dispossessed      Xandr 
liim  and  took ■'**''°-'^ 
possession  of   his  king- 
dom.    Since  then,  with 
the    exception    of  some 
minor  attempts  at  revolt, 
Cnylon   has  remainetl   a 
crown  colony  of   Great 
Britftin, 

The  great  majority 
of  the  Singhahjso  are  of 
Aryan   Hindu       ne 

L  descent,     and""****^ 
speak  Singhak-«<>,  a  lan- 
guage allied  to  Pali,  tlie 

L.  language  of  tlie  Buddhist 

iBoriptiireA.  These  live 
largely  iu  the  South, 
while  the  North  and  Kast 
is  inhabited  to  a  con- 
siderable    ex-     __  _, 

J  tent,  by  Tamil-   ipeBkUiK 
speaking  peo-    •^'^'■ 

'pie,  mainly  of  Dravidian 

t'deecent,  inclufling  many 

^immigrants  irom  South- 
ern India,  and  alao  some 
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of  Arab  descent.  The  inbaliitants  generally  are  not  tall,  but  of  good 
proportiaiis,  light  to  dark-brown,  durkn^yod,  and  Mack-lmirud.  A  large 
number  of  tbo  people  of  Arab  or  Malay  descent  are  Mahome- 
tans, although  not  ver^-  fanatical ;  but  the  Tamila  are  HiofiiLs 
in  religion.    The  SinghaltBe  gonerally  arc  BuddhiMtii,  Fepr«i4«ntiug  a 


AnttN. 
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hightv  developed  form  of  it.     It  must  be  acknowledged  that  nowhere  is 

Bnddhut   »  pure  Buddhism  better  practised  than  in  Ceylon,  and  it  leads 

"»"*"»■    to  a  very  favourable  moral  state.    Caate  i«  not  maintained  with 

great  rigour ;  but  it  retains  it^t  postilion  as  socially  convenient,  all  classes 

being  eligible  to  the  prieethood,  though  not  intermarr>-iiig.     Agriculture, 
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carried  on  in  a  very  primitivo  maiioer,  is  tbo  maiD  ]iursiut ;  but  lately 
Eoropflftn  cnt«rpri»«  \\aA  been  cndpuvouring  to  make  '™prove- ^^^^^ 
menta,  and  large  cropa  of  tea  are  now  raided,  wliilo  coH'ou  has 
groatly  dogonorutod,  owing  to  diseoM.  Of  course  rice,  so  neneitsni^-  as  a 
lative  food,  forms  a  very  large  portion  of  the  crops.  On  tin*  coast,  fishing 
a  oonsidvrublv  pursuit ;  uml  niuny  iiativos  engage  in  mauufaotnres  ot 
decorated  fabrics,  and  gold,  silver,  and  lacquered  ware. 

Tlio  Kandinns  of  Oie  hill  country  form  a  vigorons  branch  of  tlir 
Singhalcso,  somewhat  pocuhar  in  th«ir  customs,  and  till  lately  isolated 
>m  the  rest.     Among  them  polyandry  is  prevaleut,  a  woman 

'  Ixting  tlio  common  wifcof  all  lliii  brothers  of  a  family.the  oldest 
brother  being  called  the  father  of  the  children.  And  strangely  enongh, 
the  firvt  liiisband  can  introduce  otliors,  not  brothers,  to  share  in  his  home. 
In  Kandy,  in  the  Beena  marriage,  the  husband  went  to  reside  in  the 
wife's  house,  and  oonlii  be  dLsmisi^  summarily  by  thii  wifo'«  family.  In 
til©  Deega  marriagts  tlie  wife  gots  to  live  in  h«r  husband's  house,  and 
cannot  be  divorced  unless  by  her  husband's  consent. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Roman  Catholics  have  acquired  and 
kept  a  considerable  hold  on  the  people  of  Ceylon,  having  started  tlieir 
work  early  in  the  !»ixti^enth  century,  under  the  Portuguwto.    Roaum 
Their  adherents  are  said  to  numU-r  220,aX>,  while  Protes-  o*«»u«- 

^tanta  are  only  50,000.    Among  the  classes  of  occupations  revealed  by  the 
eensas,  are  such  as  1,532  devil-dancers,  121  suakv-charmen,    vutM* 
240  astrulogot*  and  fortune-tellers,  64U  tom-tom  beaters,  and  «»»w*"<»^ 
&,000  fakirs  and  devotee-beggars. 

The  ^Vedda^  of  Ceylon,  though  few  in  number,  are  a  most  interesting 
people.     Being  distinctly  non-Aiyans,  they  speak  an  Aryan  language ; 

band  a  portion  of  them, — the  Jungle  Weddas, — retain  a  m'MtrbaWaMu 

rprimitive  mode  of  hfo  in  a  vast  extent  of  forest.  The  latter  are  **  c»ri«*- 
now  reduced  in  number  below  4U0.  The  Village  Weddas  are  more 
numcroti'^,  and  have  bceii  led  to  cultivate  land  and  build  hou!«es.  The 
Jungle  Weddas,  on  the  contrary,  live  entirely  in  the  open  air,  sheltering 
during  storms  under  rocks  or  in  trees.  Their  food  is  very  limited,  though 
they  have  hunting  dogs.  They  drink  nothing  but  water,  eud  <lo  not 
lue  tobaciH).  Their  height  is  small,  seldom  re«ohiiig  live  feet  four,  and 
somotimw  as  low  as  four  feet  one  inch  ;  but  their  arms  are  vet^-  strong, 

|due  to  their  great  use  of  the  bow.  They  do  not  show  any  moukny-like 
nadency  to  climbing,  though  living  in  the  forest;  and  they  exhibit  no 
spocial  bairiuess  of  body.  Besides  bows  and  arrows,  their  only  implement 
is  a  small  axe. 

Physically,  they  appear  very  distinct  from  the  SinghaL'SO,  being 
marked  by  fiat  noses  and  rather  tj>ick  lips,  with  somewhat  short  thumbs 
and  akarp  elbows   and   coarse  long    liair.     They  never  wash,    fiuKmi 
believing  that  would  make  them  weak,  and  wear  but  little  <*"•**•'•■ 
olollmig,  not  caring  for  bright  colours,  and  indeed  having  no  words  to 
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expr«n  difTcrenccs  of  colour.  Their  voice  is  exoewtively  Innd  vaA  fierce  ; 
and  th^y  look  extr(>m<-ly  unliappy,  &nd  nwer  lau^h.  ltid(>4yl,  tliv  Ktglit  of 
a  person  laughing  4'xcite&  their  iliHgust.  Being  aaked  whether  they  ever 
langhed,  they  said,  "  Ko ;  why  should  wc  ?  What  i»  there  to  langh  at?  " 
Yet  they  are  quite  capable  of  tender  feelings,  and  even  of  tears. 

In  intellecltial  ciijiapity  the  \Ve<iiltis  nri»  verj-  low.     They  cannot 


connt,  or  nnderstand  the  meaning  of  connting ;  they  do  not  even  titie 
iBuawtnal  *'"-''''■  'ii'K*'"  t"  fxpross  nuinbor.  Their  memory  i«  vtry  bwl ; 
■taw«  and  it  is  literally  correct  to  say,  they  cannot  put  two  and  two 
together.  The  Jungle  'We<idas  hove  no  deities  nor  form  ol 
worship.  They  have  the  ootiun  that  after  death  they  become  j'Qkho,  or 
(levilit.  They  bnry  their  dead  in  a  skin,  males  alone  being  present. 
Nothing  b  bnried  with  the  body,  and  the  spot  is  never  revisited.    Offer* 
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of  roaaUvl  ilcati  ami  rooU  are  made  to  tho  departed  spirit,  wliich  hu 
become  a  devil,  tliat  it  Diay  not  visit  tho  survivorti  wiih  fever. 

Singularly  enough,  the  Wedda3  exhibit  porluip»  the  liighsst  form  Ot 
primitive  morality  to  be  found  anywhere.    They  cannot  imagine  that 
any  one  uhould  say  what  is  not  true,  or  take  what  is  not  his,  y^akiuw 
or  strike  another.    They  de  uot  practise  polygamy,  although      luch 
marriage    with  xtsters   aud   daitghten)  is  allowed  itltnugh  not  ^' 

with  the  eldest  sister).  They  or©  very  oonstant  to  their  wives  aud 
affectionate  to  their  children.  The  marriage  ceremony  consiaw  in 
nothing  but  the  prf«ient  of  food  to  the  bride's  parents,  who  give  her  to 
wltom  they  will,    Thtru  are  no  castes  among  them. 

Tho  Weddas  have  no  written  charBCt«rs,  and  a  most  limited  vocabn- 
lary,  expressing  only  the  most  elementary  ideas.  Thi>  words  have  no 
Druvidiau  affiuitie«,  and  appear  to  be  predominantly  Kin<lu, 
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The  Andaman  and  Nicobnr  Islands,  situated  in  tho  Bay  of  Bengal, 
and  included  in  our  Indian  Em- 
pire, may  be  fitly  described  here, 
.  although  the  population  is  not 
directly  related  to  any  of  the 
Indian  peoples,  as  far  as  can  he 
ascertained.  The  Bengal  govern- 
ment eiitablLshe<)  a  convict  settle- 
ment on  tho  Andumans  in  1789 ; 
but  it  had  to  be  abandoned  after 
seven  years.  Until  lfe68,  the  is- 
lands remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  aboriginal  inhabituntM,  who 
promptly  killed  any  strangers  who 
landed  or  were  shipwrecked  on 
their  coasts.  In  1K>S  a  new  con- 
vict settlement  was  established, 
and  the  islands  were  annexed ; 
hut  many  difRcnliies  were  en- 
countered in  bringing  the  natives 
to  tolerate  the  invaders.  There 
we  now  more  than  10,000  convicts 
on  the  islands. 

The  Andamancse  are  among 
the   most   interosting  subjects  of 
investigation  to  anthro-    pn^cat 
iwlogi^t*.     They  bolong  «*»"««* 
to  a  very  peculiar  type,  and  have  asmmh  busmi. 
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nppnrontly  been  Ion/?  isolated,  owing  to  their  invetemtc  hostility  to  all 
intrudei-H.  It  is  iKis-tible  that  th«y  may  come  of  a  cognate  stock  to  the 
vartooa  Kc^to  tribes  of  Malacca,  the  Philippin««,  «tc.  Thoy  are  among 
tho  dark^st^flkinned  rncoH,  and  of  timall  stature— few  exceeding  five  feet, 
and  many  not  more  than  four  f««t  six.  Their  woolly  or  frizzly  hair  dis- 
tiuguitfhcs  them  markedly  Irom  the  native  Australiano.  Thoy  are  round 
headed  (brachyoeplialic),  with  broad,  flat  (orehea<l3,  narrow  noses,  and 
jaws  not  prominent, — thus  contrasting  with  tho  long  ht-ads,  prominent 
brow-ridges,  wide  nosM,  and  projecting  jawa  of  the  Australianii.  Tho 
proportionate  length  of  their  limb  bonos  differs  from  that  of  KiiropeanR, 
and  agrees  more  with  that  of  negroes;  but  most  negroes  have  projecting 
jawa,  wide  nostrila,  and  long  headx,  and  the  Papuan  negroea  have  also 
very  long  and  high  skuUs.  They  may,  as  Prof.  Flower  suggests,  bo  th« 
unchanged  or  tittle-modified  representativea  of  a  primitive  type,  from 
which  the  Airican  negroes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Oceanic  negroea  on 
tlic  other,  have  sprung. 

The  Andainiitioiw  live  in  email  groups,  scarcely  to  bo  called  tribea; 
aud  tfaey  appoar  to  be  fast  decreasing.  Tliey  are  unclothed,  except  in 
BiUiiud  ^^  neighbourhood  of  the  bidiari  litottlements;  but  tliey  are 
awantngi.  mycij  tattooed  and  painted,  and  they  also  nib  themselves  with 
rod  ochre  and  with  various  unguents,  as  a  protective  against  mosquitoea, 
et«.  Their  huts  are  mere  palm-leaf  sheds,  and  frequently  they  dwell 
under  trees  or  in  caves.  They  generally  eatablish  themselves  not  far 
from  the  sea,  which  they  fish  vrith  great  skill,  being  clever  boatmen, 
divert,  and  ewimmorx.  Thoy  feed  largely  on  fish,  turtle,  and  wild  roots 
and  fruits,  and  alito  on  hc^  and  bird«,  which  thoy  shoot  with  lion's  anil 
arrows.  Their  settli>menti*  are  not  permanent,  for  they  are  iximpi'llisi  to 
nio\'e  occiisionally  by  the  odours  of  their  fish  and  other  remains  which 
accumulate  about  them.  At  present,  at  any  rate,  they  are  not  cannibals  ; 
but  it  is  diflicult  to  be  sure  that  they  were  not  formerly,  and  their 
passionatB  mobile  nature  gives  countenance  to  the  idea.  They  ere 
eiinally  accessible  to  pleaxing  and  to  mournful  ideas;  and  they  weep 
readily  in  either  caae. 

These  strange  islanders  have  but  one  wife,  who  rarely  has  more  than 
two  cluldren.  Wives  and  children  are  kindly  treated.  When  the  period 
KarrugK  aiid  of  marriage  approa<^hi4,  the  young  people  undergo  varioua 
moruuty.  tests  to  ibrm  tlicir  character,  snch  as  deprivation  of  favourite 
food.  Although  robust,  the  people  are  not  long  lived,  probably  owing 
to  their  damp  climate  and  exposed  life ;  and  few  of  them  live  beyond 
forty  years.  The  dead  are  allowe<i  to  decay,  and  ai^erwarda  the  bones 
are  kept  in  memory  of  them.  Usually  a  widow  cairies  by  her  side  tho 
skuU  of  her  late  husband,  and  u«es  it  as  a  treasure  box.  The  Andamaneee 
hjive  no  idea  of  a  god,  except  that  of  an  e\-i]  spirit  that  spreads  disease. 
The  natives  of  Little  Andaman  are  still  quite  inaccassible  to  intercourse 
with  strangers,  showing  unconquerable  hostility.   The  Andaman  language 
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appears  to  approach  !«oroe  Dravidian  and  Burman  dialects,  but  it  is  very 
poor  in  expi-cwsions,  huving  no  nitinorHlH.  Tlie  iiitiabitanU  of  Little 
Andftman  do  not  understand  those  of  South  Andaman.  Their  total 
number  is  perhaps  now  scArc«ly  more  than  five  thousand  ;  but  thuy  aro 
of  inuuh  importance  &s  relics  of  an  old  anil  peculiar  type  of  liumanity. 

The  Nicobar  islands,  lying  between  the  Andaman^  nnd  tho  North  of 
Sumatra,  havo  had  a  verj'  chequered  history.  Again  and  again,  fi-om 
The  Riaotu  ^^  time  of  tho  Fronoh  Jesuit  mis8iouari«a,  Fauro  and  Bonnet 
itUaAnt.  (1711),  European  power*  h»ve  attempted  to  hold  or  to  colonise 
thvni;  but  their  effort*  were  frustrated  by  tho  tinhoaltliy  climate  or  by 
the  hostility  of  tho  nativeH.  French,  Danes,  English,  and  Germans  in 
succession  failed,  until,  in  I86J>,  the  islands  were  added  by  the  British  to 
their  Andaman  islands  MttlemeaC 

The  Xicobmr  IslsDders  are  not  at  all  of  the  same  race  as  the  Anda- 

nanese.  They  are  of  middle 
height,  and  bronze  or  copper 
coloured.  They  neither  tattoo 
nor  paint  their  bodies,  and  do 
not  smear  themselves  with 
ochre  or  clay.  Their  bodiv.>4 
are  well  proportioned,  with 
slightly  oblique  eyes,  small  flat 
noees,  largo  mouths,  tliick  lips, 
and  straight  black  hair.  Thus 
it  is  evident  that  they  arc  of 
Mongoloid  affinities,  and  are 
related  to  the  Mnlayti  or  to  the 
Chine«e.  Their  ti.'eth  and  lips 
are  blackened  by  excessive 
The  women  flutton  the  bends  of  their  iniiints.     The  men 

The  people  are 
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betel-chowing. 

wear  thiir  hair  long,  tho  women  shave  iheir  hea<ls. 
intensely  vain,  and  groody  of  European  clothing.  The  English  black 
silk  hat  is  an  almost  priceless  possession.  They  are  luzy,  cowardly, 
treacherous,  and  drunken.  Their  chief  occupation  is  iishing ;  but  they 
have  plenty  of  other  food,  such  as  poultry,  turtle,  and  many  iruit*. 
Their  houses  are  built  close  to  the  shore,  and  raised  upon  pillarv,  being 
entered  by  a  trapdoor  and  ladder,  the  latter  being  drawn  up  at  night. 
Each  house  is  inhabited  by  a  score  or  more  of  people ;  it  is  beehive- 
shaped,  thatched,  and  without  windows.  The  Nioobarese  greatly  dread 
evil  spirits,  and  are  very  KupLT^titious.  Thoy  have  some  idea  of  life  ailer 
death,  and  imagine  that  the  soul  of  the  dead  remains  for  a  time  near 
where  it  had  lived.  They  bury  thoir  dead,  erecting  over  each  grave  a 
post  on  wlticli  the  deceased's  utcusiU  arc  placed.  They  only  have  one 
wife,  though  she  may  bo  dismissed  ver>'  readily. 


nut  nai.x  aty  or  bxmhis. 

CHAPTER  Vr. 
€t)r  S>mOiu. 

BaadBnUgtonaBMB— inx«dc))ftT«eM9'-Or*itr4lifftoiiii)n8ii«Un-Th*Bmiaiuiiuidlti|puU— 
IiOWnvdebinoterot  BraluaaTii— Pr:(>tcritn-CbAi||:M.vlUiper.:ii>n«ia»— Pli]rvlc*IcbATA(teri 
«f  BntbniBns— lyuuuct  UlbM  VxTl«d  em^loymiaU  -R«lls]o<n  illM  —  Bnliafta  dna*  — 
Woneo'i  drau    The  posr  hosMwirt    Iat  poiiuoii  of  womn— Butjr  muTlaffM—WIitowi^ 

TUBkle  iDflnsnM  -  iMloiloB  of  wobmq  cin«  lo  Ka. 
tietBtUaMB— Abolltl«o  ol  SutUe  bjr  the  Btiu«b— TIM 
lUJpaU  A  feudal  Wltucnc7— TIi«  Hindu  miTfii 
EclKtidBQ  a!  aisdn  r«liKloi>  MnJUtudt  of  nMta— 
Hinla  TtUacB  eoamnntUM— VUIaj*  oreasiaaUoB— 
v*rlou«  nUB^ taiictlo]iaiiiM~C««tMls t«viu  Ulndv 
numlpuUtlon  -  HmUtrly  workmtatttlp  — tntrodncUca 
of  {•cturl**  cmmiui]  culM  Cmu  nilM  -BojDOtUnK 
-  Pollntliic:  gUacM  Cule  a  CDOcnl  Iryua  f«fttiu«~ 
OtULTftcMff  of  BUda  vUlHctn  -  Dlsccriuit  vlvv*  Ktont 
Blndiui  ViUk2>  Mtcplu  —  Oodd*a  wjrAlp  —  Calf- 
UnmoUUoa  —  Idol  tMtlTRto  Drowotns  ajil  tntyiag 
•Ut*  -S«lf  lomrft 

IN  considering  (lie  Hindu  pftoplo  gonr rally, 
oiir  first  and  our  most  pennanent  iin- 
])r<>!ision  should  be,  that  the  Hindn<t  am 
extraordiimrily  n^ligious  in  many  way, 
that  their  religions  in  their  pure  eiada 
forms  include  many  of  th<>"'"f*™«»*«^ 
liighest  conccptJona  and  principle*,  and 
A  nui-cr-8  G^iT.  that  mnlt-iudt-s  of  ilifllr  peculiarities  uiid 

V.  **  »■' 
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practires   are   in.'t^parahly  bound   up  -witli    ivliKiun.      A   mixed  people, 

cOmpoimdvd  of  pru-Aryans  of  more  than  one  type,  of  lilongoltnds  to  a 

ja.i»y     wrtain  extent,  and  of  Aryans  and  Somites  of  several  diffuront 

ekukcter.  stfHrks,  tlioy  liavo,  in  spite  of  numerous  permutations,  preserved 

among  them  by  caste  distinctimm  many  comparntivvly  pure  specimens  of 

ancioni  races,  ■while  yot  beinf;  a  people  externally  impressed  with  markinl 

common  churactertstios  of  Orientalism.      Tliejr  religions  temperament, 

^.^        their  readinr-sM   to  dovote   tho^msnlvos  to  -worship,  oxpensive, 

raugioaa    »elf-snci-ifioing,  devout,  and  aerious,  is  shown  by  thoir  having 

"^^        originated   such  great   religions    as   Brahmanism,  UnddhJam, 

and  Hinduism,  with  their  many  moililications,  and  their  having  so  widely 

ftooepted  Uahomotiinivm. 

Although  w«  cannot  here  dwell  fully  on  the  various  Hin<lu  religionn, 

our  remarks  must  have  some  roferomco  to  rohf^ous;  and  first  we  will 

^^       describe  briefly  the  purer  Aryana — the  Brahmans  and  Bujputo. 

Brkiwuiu   Wo  may  name  Agni,  the  heat-giving  god,  aa  originally  the 

^^     moat  invokiMl  of  their  gods,  giving  place  to  Indra,  the  rain- 

givcr,  as  the  ^Viyans  pntgresaod  southwards ;  while  in  the  Ganges  valley 

the  great  Brahmanical  triad  became  prouuDout—Brahma  the  creator, 
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Vinhna  the  prMcrver,  and  Siva  the  doetroyOT  and  reproducer.  Originally, 
liow«Ter,  ihff  Brnhmnn  creed  ■was  both  »  lofty  and  a  bright  one:  even 
their  sense  of  ftin  found  a  oorrespoitding  assurunco  of  pardon  on  ru- 
p«ntanco.  Many  Hindns  of  thu  present  day  recognise  Brahma  as 
suprome  creator,  preserver,  and  destroyer  of  the  universe,  from  whom  all 
siiula  come,  mid  to  whom  all  return— infinite,  eti<nial,  iucompruhtmsiUe. 
Y«>t  among  the  mass  of  the  people  he  is  the  least  important  of  the 
deities. 

The  BrBhmana  of  the  present  day  are  the 
descendants  of  those  in  whom  priwstly  Ihnctions 
became  concentrated   in  early  times, 
or  of  others  who,  as  a  groat  privilego,  duncUTor 
obtained  admi«ioit  to  thoir  number. 
Notwithstanding   the   lofty   theoretical   religion 
which   they    havt-    inherited,    tliey   have    very 
largely  lent  themselves  to  the  superstitions  and 
the  abuses  of  Hin<lni8m,  with  absurd  mytbologieii 
and  revolting  riu-s.     They  nndertake  the  con- 
duct of  sacrifices,  tlie  reading  anri  teacliing  of 
the  Vedatt,  and    the   making  and  accepting  of 
gifts — a  most  important  fhnction    in  Oriental 
conrte^ ;  and  whcvp  them  occupations  fiul,  they 
may  occupy  thcmwlves  in  certain  trades.     As 
has  so  often  happene<1,  however,  the  "  crafl "  has 
gained    upon  the    sacred    profession; 
and,  while    abating   no   jot   of*  th<'ir  '"•"*'*'*■ 
sacred  preteusionR,  the  Brahmnns  engaged  in 
money-making  far  outnumber  tbowi  occupied  in 
the  temples,  and  the  former  look  down  npou  the 
latter.     So  for  is  it  from  being  tnie,  that  the 
Orientals  never  change ;   they  do  change  most 
vitidly,  only  they  pretend  not  to  know    —,.__, 
it;  and  by  keeping  up  some  external       «nui 
forma  and  customs,  they  appear  at  P*™*"""* 
first  sight  to  be  as  unchanged  as  the  lancelet 
or  the  lamp-shell  from  time  immemorial.    The 
brief  hifitory  of  India  that  wo  have  given  is  a 
record  of  continual  and  mighty  clianges ;  and  whoever  takes  up  the  idea 
that  Orientals  do  not  change,  will  make  a  disastrous  mistake. 

The  Brahmans.  as  a  rule,  are  tall,  well-made  men,  of  a  light^yetlow 
colour.  Very  many  of  them  are  incapable  of  conversing  in  Sanscrit,  and 
use  the  veniaoidar  of  the  people  among  whom  they  are.  Sir  W.  W. 
Hunter  (''Indian  Empire,"  2nd  edition,  p.  Uti)  well  describes  them  vs,  "  the 
rcenit  of  nearly  30(X^  yearn  of  hereditary'  education  and  self-restraint ; 
and  they  have  evolved  a  type  of  mankuid  quite  distinct  fix>m  the  sni^ 
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rounding  population.  Even  tlie  passing  traveller  in  India  marks  them 
riiTiicai  0"^*l'l"'  irom  the  broiwe-chfieked,  Inrgd-timbed,  leisure-loving 
e*>«»ct«r»or  Rajput  or  warrior  caste  of  Aryan  descent,  and  from  tlie  dark- 
skinned,  flat-nosed,  thiok-lipped  low  costt'e  of  uon-Ar>-an  origin, 
with  their  short  Itodie-i  and  bullet  heacbi.  The  Brahman  stantls  apart 
from  both;  tall  and  slim,  with  finely-modolled  lips  and  nose,  fair  com- 
plexion, high  forehead,  and  somewhat  cocoa-nut  shaped  skull — the  man 
of  self-cent  i-od  refinement.  He  is  an  example  of  a  class  becomuig  the 
ruling  power  in  a  country,  not  by  force  of  arms,  hut  by  the  vigour  of 


hereditary  culture  and  temperance.  For  their  own  Aryan  countrymen 
they  developed  a  noble  language  and  literature.  The  BrAhmnns  were 
not  only  the  priests  and  philosophers,  they  were  also  the  lawgivers,  the 
statesmen,  thv  administrators,  the  men  of  science,  and  the  poeta  of  their 
race.  Their  influence  on  the  aboriginal  peoples,  the  hill  and  forest  races  ■ 
of  India,  was  not  less  important,  To  tbe«e  rude  remnants  of  the  flint 
and  bronze  ages,  they  brought  in  ancient  times  a  knowledge  of  the 
metals  and  of  the  go<ls.  Within  the  historical  period,  the  Brahmans 
have  incorporated  the  mass  of  the  backward  races  into  the  social  and 
religious  organisation  of  Hinduism." 
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Brahmanioal  tribes  aro  as  much  separat«<l  from  one  auotiior  u  any 
otiier  cii8t««.  Although  somo  of  thorn  may  oat  togother,  they  may  not 
intermarry.  Tiiey  are  perliaps  moBt  uumenma  in  Kashmir,  smuet 
where  the  popiilntiou  vi  most  purely  Aryau,  and  tbo  Brahman  trt***- 
pundits  form  an  educated  aristocracy,  occupying  all  important  offices  in 
the  State,  They  eat  meat,  and  are  excluded  from  tlm  rugulBV  tnu  tribo* 
of  Indian  Brahmoiu.  Thoy  are,  it  is  ronfesaed,  much  more  secular  and 
loose  in  their  observances  than  the  priestJy  Brahmaus,  Tbey  make  tlieir 
way,  and  show  their 
cleverDfiss,  versatility, 
and  enerfi^  all  over 
North  India.  Indeed, 
in  some  partfi  v&tiimi 
th«  Brfth-"np>°y™»'>»- 
mans  condescend  to 
menial  and  servile  em- 
ployments, saving  their 
ca»to  by  refusing  some- 
thing or  abntaiuiiig  Irom 
certain  kinds  of  contact . 
They  may,  for  instance, 
refuse  to  put  their  hands 
to  the  ptongh,  while 
performing  every  other 
kind  oi'  agricultural  la- 
bour. In  Beugal  thoy 
are  largely  employed  as 
chjrbi  and  accountuntd, 
in  learned  professious.  as 
merchants  and  bankers, 
and  show  tliomsolvvs 
acute,  but  not  olten 
energetic. 

A  modem  orthodox 
Brahman  will  even  now 
according  to  Sir  Monier 
Williams  ("Kitligious  Thought  and  Life  in  India''),  devote  several  hours  a 
day  to  religious  forms,  including  bathing,  worship,  and  meditation  it«uctoiM 
at  two  8er\'ices,  worship  by  the  repetition  of  ihe  first  words  of  "*••■ 
every  sacred  book,  obluUon  of  water  to  the  secbudary  goda,  sages,  etc, 
sacrifice  to  Jtre  by  fuel,  rice,  clarified  butter,  etc.,  and  worship  of  the 
gods  in  the  domeetio  sanctuary.  Tliere  \*  also  a  st^rvico  bwforo  thi^  mi<i- 
day  meal,  with  offerings  of  food  to  all  beings,  including  animals ;  daily 
homage  to  men,  by  the  offering  of  food  to  guests  and  beggars;  daily 
visiting  of  the  neiglibouring  tcuiple,  to  bow  to  the  idol;  solemn  fasts  are 
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kept  twice  a  montii ;  a  pilgrimage  ia  made.  whontviT  practicable,  to  some 
holy  shrine;  and  the  last  sacrifice  is  the  burning  of  the  body  by  the 
sacred  fire  originally  lighted  by  husbuntl  and  vril'o  on  the  domestic 
henrlh. 

The  good  Brahman  alwaJ^s  rises  buibro  sunrise;  but.  his  wife  risea 
long  boforo  him,  Iook8  alter  the  children,  prepares  fuel,  and  pays  fttton- 
B^tn^„  tion  to  tho  family  clothing.  The  orthodox  garments  are  of 
''**>■  white  calico,  an  under  or  waistcloth  tucked  round  the  waiat  and 
reaching  to  the  f*>ct,  the  outer  a  shawl-like  npper  garment  without  seam 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  turban  is  only  worn  by  the  better  classes,  the 
rest  doing  witliout  any  liead-covering.  Li  Western  and  Northern  India 
the  turbau-oloth  may  be  from  twenty  to  fiOy  yards  long,  foldtid  according 
to  caste.     The  great  majority  never  use  shoes  or  stiickiugs. 

The  women's  dress  is  a  sort  of  bodice,  covered  with  n  gtirment  often 
ten  or  fifteen  yards  long,  and  first  tucked  round  the  waist  with  many 
vomra'a  ^"1*^^  '"  fi-ont,  then  brought  gracefully  ovvt  the  shoulder  and 
*"••■  fii>quently  over  the  head.  It  is  in  jewellery  of  all  kinds  that 
both  men  and  women  in  India  display  most  extravagance.  Mose-rings, 
ear-rings,  necklaces,  bracelets,  or  bangle^),  armlel-s  finger-rings,  anklets,  and 
toe-riugs  are  worn  in  groat  profusion  and  Variety.  The  children  of  the 
ricli  go  naked  till  about  the  third  year,  while  tJie  ]>oorer  classes  are  naked 
till  six  or  seven  years  old. 

The  i)oor  housewife  has  to  bmise  rice  for  her  family,  or  to  grind 
some  kind  of  grain.  She  attends  personally  to  the  kitchen,  making  ib 
•n»  poor  *  model  of  cleanliness  and  purity ^ — one  of  the  features  in  which 
bwiowuo.  tJiQ  Indians  so  mai"ked]y  excel  tlie  Africans.  A  somewhat 
strange  function  vi  wives,  is  to  keep  all  bud  omens  out  of  tlie  husband's 
wuy,  or  to  contrive  to  make  him  look  at  somethitig  lucky  in  the  early 
morning. 

Bcaidcfi  keeping  the  home,  the  chief  fiinction  of  an  Indian  high- 
caste  woman,  ls  lo  give  birth  to  male  children,  who  are  desired  more 
Low  posiUiwi '"■''<'"'ly  perhaps  than  anywhere.  To  Ijave  no  boys,  is  a  shame 
«r  wonutL  ap(i  ^  disgrace ;  to  have  girls,  is  a  misfortune.  Thi.s  feeling 
results  in  the  exiiftouce  of  one  hundred  millions  of  Indian  women  uuuble 
to  read,  deeply  ignorant.  A  feeling  exists,  says  Sir  Mouier  Williams, 
in  most  Hindu  families,  that  a  girl  wlip  has  leamt  to  read  and  write,  has 
committed  a  sin  which  is  sure  to  bring  down  a  judgment  upon  herself 
and  Ler  husband.  She  will  probably  have  to  atone  for  her  crime  by  early 
widowhood — cbo  greatest  possible  misfortune, 

As  ft  rule,  girls  are  betrotlied  at  three  or  four  years  old,  sometimes 

oarlier;  married  at  six  or  seven  to  boys  of  whom  they  know  nothing; 

crfy      and  they  are  taken  to  their  future  homee  at  the  age  of  ten  or 

"»"'•«•«■  eleven,  olteu  becoming  mothers  at  twelve.    They  cease  to  have 

any  but  the  smallest  domestic  interests  or  imjiortance,  being  not  even 

allowed  to  pronounce  their  hnsbands'  names.      All  uppcivcaste  women 
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are  practically  prisonera  in  their  zenanas,  have  no  compttttionship  with 
a,  and  lack  t'vorj-  nicaiui  or  inc^ntivo  to  improvonn-nt  rir  to  a  Iicalthy 
oral  tone.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  a  Hiudu  woman  \s.  of^n  worn 
out  and  decrvpit  at  thirty  ? 

Wf  have  abolished  the  Vng-standing  cusbom  of  siittoe — the  widow 

being  hnntton  tho  funeral  pile  of  hr-r  dead  husband.     The  widow  with 

\%  family  now   has  a  tolerable  existence.    But  we  have  not 

ftbolidhfd  the  blank  exifitenc(>  of  the  childleaa  widow,  forbidden 

re-marn,-,  anil  treate<l  as  a  honsehold  drudgf,  with  much  contumely, 
so  that  often  sh«  would  checrfitlly  resign  herself  to  be  hnrnt,  if  the  law 
permittfid. 
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This  same  ^rstem  givtM  rise  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  «x<!e»aiv«» 
female  influence  in  numerons  cases.  The  woman's  craftiness  and  desire 
of  power  exist  in  India  u8  elsewhere ;  and,  where  the  hiiabimd  rnufti* 
ia  well-to-do,  and  a  numerous  family  of  grandchildren  and  """neiioe.^ 
grejit-graudohiidron  grow:*  up  around  the  heads  of  the  family,  there  \% 
scope  for  great  exertion  of  intiiiii-nce  by  the  female  head,  though  she  may 
have  lost  all  personal  charms.  Scheming  ha«  its  full  play  in  her  pro- 
ceedings ;  Biiporstition  and  c»*te  observances  find  a  sirongbold  in  h«r ; 
and  this  secret  hfe  of  the  xenanas.  cloecd  to  all  but  th«  family,  in  an 
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altuocst  uiipn>gnable  barritr 
\Q  improvement.  Many 
English  women  tnm  their 
eye»  to  obtiiining  aocMs  to 
the  z^nnnai;,  ax  affordiiifj  the 
most  hopeful  ohaiiee  of  con- 
H-rring  education  on  and 
emancipating  Indian  women 
IVom  tUf  (chains  in  whicli 
they  are  bound,  too  much 
with  their  own  consent.  It 
imwt  bo  Bcknowlfdgrd,  too, 
that  not  a  few  Indian  women 
havo  shown  rommkublo  iikill 
in  management,  even  of  the 
hii^bm*  jHthtical  order,  and 
have  wielded,  and  titJII  wiold, 
gr<rat  jMJwer  in  many  Statea. 
Striingo  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, the  seclusion  and  isola- 
tion of  women  in  Indtn  are 
no  part  of  original  Brabman- 
iam.  The  laws  of  Uftiiu, 
dating  from  about  BOO  ii.c,,  »liow  a  diminution  of  liberty  and  social  cou- 
SociiuioD  of  setiuenee,  woman  being  declared  imiit  for  independence,  Kven 
to  iiijwnwt  "P  ^  ''"'  Christian  era  women  had  many  rights  aud  privilegvs 
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from  which  they  were  excluded  nt  a  later  jieriod ;  an<l  they 
were  certainly  not  secluded  nor  veiled.  It  was  tho  iiitmdnclion  of 
Mahometanism  which  gave  the  strongest  impulse  in  this  downward 
direction,  The  practices  in  faehion  among  tho  conquering  race  had  a 
Btamp  of  authority  which  proi>iigatfd  tliem  extensively  among  tbaie  who 
never  became  Mahometans ;  and  finally  it  came  to  bo  laid  down  that  "  u 
man  both  day  and  night  must  keep  liis  wife  so  much  in  subjection  that 
she  by  no  means  ho  mistress  of  ber  own  actions.  If  the  wife  have  her 
own  free  will,  she  will  behave  amiss.  A  woman  must  never  go  out  with- 
out the  consent  of  her  husband.  She  must  never  hold  converse  with  a 
strange  man :  she  must  not  stand  at  tho  door ;  she  must  never  look  out 
at  the  window ;  she  must  not  eat  till  she  has  served  her  husband  and  his 
gnc«itti  with  food.  She  may,  however,  tAko  physic  before  they  cat.  It 
is  proper  for  a  woman,  after  her  husband's  death,  to  bum  herself  in  the 
lire  with  his  coqiae."'  So  deep  was  the  feeling  that  tho  latter  practice 
Atwiition  of  ^'^***"^  ""  inspii-ed  authority,  that  the  British  for  many  years 
«uiuob)r  dared  not  forbid  it.     It  was  happily  aboli.«bed  in  Briti:<h  India 

in  1821) ;  but,  even  up  \xy  recent  years,  it  has  occasionally  been 
repeated  in  native  principalities.     Its  abolition  was  facilitated  by  the 
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disicovery  that  some  Brnliiiiaii  puii'Jit.t  Imd  fiiUili'><i  ii  vano  of  th«  Rig 
Ved»,  which  wiw  »iipp<j8c«i  to  inculcate  BuK«e,  by  inserting  the  word 
"  fire  "  for  a  closfly  ^iinilnr  one  meaning  "  first." 

The  Rnjput^  litcniHy  sons  of  rajalu  or  princ«s,  ropr««ont  tlio  warrior 
ciute  ol'  the  invn<liiig  Aryaiu),  and  in  ntuneroiis  triben  extend  very  widely 
through  In<lia,  being  miifit  iiiimerotLs,  bowevor,  in  BajpiiKtna. 
But  tbvir  race  origin  U  olwcured  at  present  by  the  fact  that 
almost  all  Ilindiui  who  have  taken  to  mldiering,  whether  Maliratta'<,  .)at», 
or  aborigines,  clain]  a  Uajpui  origin.     Thi?  advent  of  tb«  Mu^suiniana  was 
a  great  blow  to  the  Rajpnt*.  driving  thorn  from  their  ancient  wat*i  of 
power  on  the  Ganges,  to  the  much  le»t  attractive  and  valuable  landj)  ot 
Hajpntuna ;    and   oven    hero  the  Muhratt.a:«   guin<Hl  pnMlominance  over 
them  in  the  last  century.     Since  the  decline  of  the  Mahratta  power,  tlie 
Rajptibt  tiftvo  emerged   into  (Comparative  brilliancy ;  and  in    a  HMdai 
Hajptitana  at  any  rate  constitute  a  powerfiil  feudal  aristocracy,  ■"••""^T- 
ta  also  in  the  North-r«i»t 
Pnnjab.    In  the  Ganges 
valley  they  still   form  a 
considerable     proportion 
of  the  cultivatoi's  of  the 
soil,  but  aro  vorj-  littlo 
distinguishable     physic- 
ally Ihim  the  Brahmanit. 
The    modem    liajput  Is 
qiute  as  strict  u  Hindu, 
an<l    even    more    preju- 
tlicml,  than  many  Brah* 
mans;  and  many  of  them 
took  ft  violent   part    in 
the  rebellion  of  1857-6. 
Even  the  humbler  Raj- 
puts havo  u  fino,  digui- 
fied     look,     and     their 
women   are    veiy   hand- 
Bome.       The    liajput    it 
ver)'  proud  of  his  warlike 
rvputatiua    and     of    hia 
noble    anceatr)'.       Each 
clan  marries)   into  some 
other,    marriage   in   tho 
same  clan  being  regardwl 
aii  inoestiiotu).    There  vi 
mnoh  celibacy   and    in- 
fanticide   among    them. 
Aa  a  specimen  of  their 
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siibfUviiiionii,  we  may  note,  tbit  in  Oudh  nlone,  in  1871,  there  were  found 
4yy  i{it.iput  cluiis  ur  divisiotu  of  clans,  some  divisions  having  only  one  oi- 
two  living  members.  Their  great  desire  is  to  marry  their  duught^rs  into 
a  higher  clan,  and  to  avoid  misallinncos. 

In  uonnnection  with  the  Bajpnts,  we  may  here  refer  to  the  Aryan 
people  of  Cashmere  (or  Kashmir),  which  is  in  many  respects  most 
interesting,  both  for  its  exquiaite  sceneiy  and  for  its  manufactiires  and 
people.  After  having  bi><-ii  ruled  by  a  Naga  dynasty  for  a  long  period, 
it  wuD  annexed  to  tlie  Mogul  empire  by  Akbar  in  1&86.    Later  It  was 

ruled  over  by  Afghan  chif*f«,  and  in  IHl',) 
was  t^ken  by  Runjeot  Singh.  ^Vllcn  wo 
comiuerecl  the  Sikhs,  we  appointed  a 
Maharajah  of  Cashmcru  who  was  ah'i-a<ly 
rnler  of  the  adjacent  district  of  Jummoo, 
and  who  wa«  of  Hajpnt  descent,  Tlie 
majority  of  the  people  of  Ciwhniei-e  have 
long  been  Mahometans,  The  Aryan  in- 
habitantx  arc  among  the  linest  and  most 
Fluropean-Jooking  uf  the  Hindu  rae<'s, 
their  featni-es  lacking  the  prominent 
fhcck-bonc«,  thick  lips,  and  other  un- 
pleasing  elements  of  many  Hindus.  The 
wouit-n  are  &Iso  iu  mauy  cases  beaiitil'ul, 
with  something  of  a  Jewish  appearance. 
In  fact,  those  of  the  welt-to-do  cla-sses  are 
little  darker  than  Italians.  A  large  in- 
fu.iion  of  them  are  of  Bruhnum  descent, 
and  retain  their  religion,  wlulu  excluded 
from  the  Indian  Bnibmau  tribes,  and  <lis- 
tingnished  from  thenj  by  eating  meat. 
Their  pundits  are  extremely  clever,  and 
are  known  all  over  Northern  India'  as  an 
onerg^^tic  race  of  office-seekers.  In  and 
arotmd  Jummoo  the  Rjijpnts  arc  the  pre- 
dominant race,  of  a  slender  type,  with 
high  t^ihouldera,  curiously  bow-legged,  and 
with  turned-in  toes.  They  are  light-brown  in  complexion,  with  smidl 
fentm-Oit  and  frequently  liookcd  nose.  They  are  very  particidar  in  caste 
observances,  conceited,  avaricious,  and  grasping.  They  do  not  work  at 
any  trade,  touching  a  plough  being  considered  a  disgrace.  Vety  many 
of  the  Brabmans,  however,  are  cultivators. 

The  mass  of  the  In<lian  people, — something  approaching  two  hundre<1 

Th*aiadu  millions, — are  Hindus  by  religion,  with  local  and  i-aciol  v«ri«- 

™'*"*     tions  which  priestcraft  has  most  skilfully  wlaptod  or  has  itselt 

suggested.    On  the  whole,  the  Hindu  people  may  be  said  to  be  divided 
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between  the  worshi[»  of  tho  two  gods — Vishnu,  with  other  pcnwnnl 
doicieo,  faith  in  whom  secures  salvation,  and  Siva,  a  stenter  deity,  pro- 
pitiated hy  vrorks,  penances,  and  austerities.    But  what  i«  most  remark- 
able  in  Hindu  reliRion,  is  tlio  extent  to  which  it  has  absorbed  and  toler- 
ated almost   all  lorms  of  religioiLs  idea-t.      Yet,  with  all   its  «*«)-„„ 
iMclusiv«ua>«s,  and  not  withstanding  the  long  prudoininance  of    otBUutn 
Buddhisin,   with   its   anti-caate    doctrines,    nothing    ii    more         '^' 
remarkable  than  tho  extent  to  which  caste  regained  it«  ground  and 
increased  its  domination 


on  the  decline  of  Budd- 
hism, showing  that  it 
rested  on  some  basis 
viirj*  deeply  seated  in 
the  Indian  nature. 

Instead  of  the  four 
early  castes  already  re- 
ferred to,  a  Bomtod. 
moltjtade  of  «»«««»^ 
east«8  has  arisen,  portly 
tJuough  the  intormur- 
riage  of  men  of  the 
higher  castes  with 
women  of  the  lower,  to 
whom  distinctive  occu- 
pations have  been  as- 
signed, and  partly  by  a 
tendency  to  form  trades' 
giiilda,  which  was  almost 
i><luaUy  influential  in 
Kurope  in  the  middle 
ugcs,  and  has  by  no 
means  'died  out  among 
ourselves.  Why  it 
should  have  gained  such 
remarkable  ascendency 
in  India  we  cannot  t«li. 
It  may  be  simply  because 
tbo  struggle  for  existence  was  so  keen,  that  ouch  group  pmtocted  itself 
OS  &r  OS  possible  and  jealously  excluded  others.  Xo  doubt  the  skill 
acquired  by  those  who  exclusively  devoted  themselves  to  particular  crafts, 
and  whcee  sons  showed  special  and  increasing  aptitude  for  the  same 
pursuit,  aided  this  powerfiUly.  The  word  caste  was  a  Poituguoso  term, 
indicating  tho  divisions  or  creeds  they  found  among  the  Indians.  I'he 
Hindu  word  for  caste  is  '  jat,'  or  '  birth,'  which,  however,  has  become 
identiiied  with  occu))«ition  :  and  custev  in  ihis  sense  are  now  innumerable 
imd  constantly  being  formed. 
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Of  Connie  the  vMt  majority  of  the  Hindus  are  agricnUurista,  and, 

according  to  some,  cattf-4  have  arisen  «»!eiitiaUy  out  of  the  primitive 

gji^^     coustitutioii  of  villugo  communities.     The   Indian  village  or 

TUiAff*     township,  esteiiding  over  three  or  four  Houuro  miles  of  terri- 

tory,  IS  ni  many  rrapects  a  little  republic ;  and  it«  organuatton 

has  lastetl  practically  for  mcwe  tlian  tvo  thousand  years,  testifying  to  the 

oxcolleut  element)!  it  contains.     If  tite  af^iiciilturist's  implements  are  rude, 

hia  social  system  is  complex  and  very  satisfactory. 

The  community  has  little  to  do  with  Government,  beyond  paying  a 
joint  produce-tax  and  obeying  general  laws.  It  electa  its  own  headman, 
vuik^  or  pi-e?iident,  wlio  is  tlio  paid  chairman  and  magifitrato,  pre- 
orgMUfcUoB-aidi^g  m  (},„  sittings  of  the  local  council,  which  often  assembles 
under  a  large  tree.  He  settles  labour  questifins,  payments,  disputes,  ete. 
Of  course  a  notary  and  a  prio»t  are  high  in  office  in  the  village ;  and  the 
latter  abates  no  jot  of  the  pretensions  of  tlie  priesthood.  A  schoolmaster 
is  found  in  many  villages,  though  the  instruction  he  gives  is  vorj-  rudi- 
meniary;  but  he  has  a  gixkd  stock  of  punishments  at  command  for  his 
wholais,  such  as  standing  on  one  foot  for  a  long  period,  sitting  on  the 
floor  with  one  leg  turned  up  behind  the  neck,  hanging  head  downward* 
from  a  bntuch  of  a  tree,  knocking  heads  together,  etc.  Tlio 
iituai[«  barber,  who  shaves  every  man  vxa^r,  regularly,  cut«  nails,  cleans 
'""""""^'"'eors,  cracks  joints,  et«. ;  the  carpenter,  sa«-ing  with  both  feet 
and  hands ;  the  blacksmith,  dairj-maii  (who  never  makes  choesel,  weaver, 
shoemaker,  potter— all  are  found  in  the  villages,  being  regularly  appointed 
or  hereditary,  and  paid  jointly  by  the  council  out  of  the  village  contri- 
bnttons. 

But  it  ia  in  the  towns  that  caste  institutions  present  themselves  in 
all  their  variety  and  rigour.  There,  all  who  practise  a  trade  live  in  tho 
CaatMin  same  quarter  of  the  town;  and  it  Is  possible  to  find  whole 
***■•■  streets  devoted  to  particular  trades,  and  known  as  bazaars. 
Thu  shops  are  open  to  the  street,  the  owners  being  seated  on  the  ground 
among  their  commodidee,  and  by  no  means  resembling  English  sbop- 
kee]iers  in  their  eagerness  to  sell  their  wares.  At  tho  same  time  the 
workers  aro  to  bo  soou  plying  their  occupations  in  open  workshops.  The 
patience,  perseverance,  and  eudurance  of  these  native  workmen  is  simply 
Hindu  mwu-  mar\-ellou».  Here  they  reap  the  full  advantage  of  their  fine, 
puiftUoa.  liiiie^  supple  fingers.  If  their  manipulation  is  slow,  it  is  also 
iirst-rate,  though  only  in  a  few  cases  are  modem  scientific  improvomeuts 
iiiti'oduced.  Perhaps  it  is  the  F.nroj)ean  machine  which  is  destined  to 
break  up  caste  more  than  any  otiier  cause.  The  steam-engine  and  the 
railway  have  already  opened  the  eyea  of  the  Hindu  marvellously.  He 
has  taken  to  travelling  as  ohk-  of  his  greatest  enjoyments,  and  thus  has 
leamt  to  migrate  easily  and  cheaply  in  search  of  work.  In  spite  of  caste, 
he  crowds  the  thinl*olass  carriages. 

Tho  Indian  workman's  masteiy  over  his  materials  is  marvellous. 
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Enj^h  pM>pl«  are  now  familiar,  through  cxiiibitious,  with  the  exquUit« 
carvings,  filigree  work,  gold  and  silver  weaviug,  inlaid-worti,  luvtertr 
gold  and  silver  plate,  embniiderv,  noedlework,  mu&lin,  anJ  *w*™*»»W|». 
other  msnufactureH  of  India.  In  architecture,  in  clay-modelling,  in 
ininiitturo  puiritiiig^  on  wooil,  t«lo,  and  ivon,',  the  Indiau»  Iiave  tihown 
mast^iy  ui  forma  quite  original.  But  we  cannot  t^xplain  why  thi<y  should 
not  Iitivc  shown  ^tiinilar  t«ndencie«  to  sculpture  and  painting  in  tli©  fonng 
generally  known  to  us ;  nor  is  it  easily  comprehensible  why  thore  should 
be  80  little  tine  fumitnra  in  India.  It  is  not  ibr  want  of  perseverance  or 
ingenuity.    In  B«nur«ii  8ir  Mouier  Wiltiams  found  a  man  making  a  sot 


nm^v  womtuirrMii  mt  omiukii. 


of  twenty  toy  boxes,  »nme  lacquered,  Mme  coloured,  all  neatly  constructed 
and  furnished  with  Hds,  and  fitting  one  ini^ido  the  ether,  so  that  the 
smallest  box  in  the  interior  of  all  waa  not  bigger  than  the  head  of  a 
knitting  ne<'dle.  The  price  of  the  whole  no»t  of  twenty  boxes  was  not 
more  than  sixpence,  although  twenty-throe  different  manipulations  were 
noeded  to  complete  each  l>ox.  In  Benares  the  most  exquisite  patterns 
are  gravi-n  on  brass  with  no  other  tools  than  n  hummer  and  a  nail ;  and 
purchasers  always  weigh  the  articles  and  only  pay  a  trifle  more  mtroAieUoB 
than  the  cost  of  the  brass ;  and  indeed  most  tilings  are  made  «**«««••. 
to  order ;  the  keeping  of  large  stocks  is  almost  unknown.     Nowadays, 
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]iowuv«r,  fftctories  with  KnglUh  machinery  hiivo  b«4Q  esUblished  in  Inclia  ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  ludian  fnigality  and  low  wages  may  revolutioniae 
the  cotton  industry,  and  lead  to  oiu'  boiiig  »iirp»»sod  in  (.-tK^apnuss  of 
pix>daction  by  Eastern  mannfactiirers,  producing  a  similar  effect  on  our 
cotton  industries  to  tliat  which  cheap  corn  has  produced  upon  farming  in 
Knglaud.  At  any  rate,  the  KnglisVi  must  not  send  worthless  and  rotten 
goods  to  India,  if  it  is  do«ired  to  kcup  a  hold  on  the  Indian  market ;  for 
the  Hindus  have  foimd  them  out. 

So  lar  does  the  idea  of  ciiet«,  depending  on  hirth,  prevail  in  India, 
that  there  are  certain  criminal  castes  organised  to 
Crtmiiui  pcy  on  others.  The  thugs  and  dacoit^ 
'■'***■  belong  to  those,  with  profesaed  poisoners 
and  thieves.  Most  of  the  crime  in  India  is  com- 
mitted by  these  criminal  castes.  There  are  ovon 
religions  mendicants  who  accept  alms  only  from 
certain  castes. 

Contact  with  certain  caates  or  people  givee  rise 
to  ceromonial  imcleannesa,  only  to  be  purged  by 
complex  rites,  A  Hindu  visitor  to  a 
European  house  changes  all  his  clothes  on 
his  nituni  home,  and  purities  himself  In  a  prescribod 
manner  verj*  repulsive  to  us.  Evei^-  workman  ia 
clean  in  his  own  trade,  that  is,  the  actions  necessary 
in  hia  trade  do  not  render  him  unclean ;  but  no 
Hindu  will  use  an  article  of  enrthenwaro  which  an 
Englifih  barbarian  has  touched.  Such  veaaela  are  at 
once  broken,  and  brass  or  copper  ut«n8ita  sconred 
M'ith  sand.  Small  brass  pots  are  kept  at  roadside 
watering-places  for  people  of  caste;  but  the  ont- 
caate  people,  or  pariahs,  must  catch  in  their  mouths 
the  water  that  has  passed  through  u  hamboo,  not 
daring  to  put  their  lips  closo  to  it.  Not  one  of  the 
out-caatM  can  enter  tlio  house  of  a  Hindu ;  but  he 
stands  at  a  distance  and  shouts  any  mes.sage  he 
may  have.  If  a  man  of  caste  offends  against  the 
rules  of  his  caste,  a  mooting  of  the  membera,  or  of 
the  cotmcil,  is  called,  and,  on  proof  of  iho  offence, 
the  offender  is  pnnished  by  a  severe  form  of  boycotting,  which  proves 
that  the  Iriah  were  veiy  late  in  the  field  in  putting  into  practice  that 
form  of  persuasion. 

Sir  Monier  Williams  gives  an  instance  that  came  under  his  own 
notice  in  187&,  of  a  man,  a  cloth  merchant,  who  had  committed  the  crime 
of  marrying  a  widow  of  his  owu  uast^<i,  who  was  8ont«need  to 
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vxoonimunieation.    No  one  of  his  owu  or  any  other  caste  wna 
bo  associate  with  him,  eat  with  !um,  deal  with  him,  or  marr^-  any  of  his 
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children.  No  temple  waa  to  receive  him  as  a  wt>r»liippi_>r ;  if  ho  died,  no 
one  was  10  rnrry  liis  lx«iy  to  tli«  burying-groimd.  The  day  after  the 
sentence,  ho  bud  tho  hardiliood  to  go  into  the  bazaar,  htit  found  it  im- 
poe»ible  to  transact  business  ;  not  even  his  debtor*  would  puy  Iiiin  whut 
they  owed,  nor  woiihj  any  one  give  evidence  before  the  courts  to  snpport 
his  cltums.    He  was  a  ruined  man,  and  had  to  leave  the  country. 

It  is  held,  theoretically,  that  a  Brahman  is  polluted  if  even  thfl 
shadow  of  n  low-ciwto  man  falln  upon  him,  or  if  he  evt>n  glances  uito  his 
Btiporior's  pot.  A  Bruhman  will  turn  aside  and  spit,  if  a  low-  pMinuns 
r-aste  man  paHs**!*  him  in  the  street ;  but  the  low-caste  man  has  KiaiwM. 
his  adviintuge  in  the  uium{>ortance  to  him  of  any  Boch  occurrences ;  and 
if  he  accumulates  a  ItttJe  money,  ^  can  even  hire  a  high-casto  man  to 
work  for  him.    Many  a  Brahman  is  thtu  engaged  ss  cor)k. 

Instead  of  decrying  caste  as  an  odious  Oriontsliam,  we  should  recog- 
nise that  it  vs  a  gr-iioral  Ar>-an  feature,  which  has  attained  its  greatest 
development  in  India.      It  is   one  of  man's  devices  for   pre-    c^,^,,, 
serving  that  which  he  has  gained  in  the  struggle  tor  exist-      Aryu 
ence — a  conservative  expedient.     But,  Uke  all  other  of  man's 
devices,  it  may  be  abused  and  carried  to  extremes  which  are  evil  and 
retard  progress.    It  readily  becomes  a  tyranny;  and  those  whose  great 
care  is  to  preserve  caste,  irrespective  of  merits  are  really  self-cou<lemtiod 
to  extinction.     However,  caste  in  India  iii  really  giving  way    holbrv 
European  institutions  and  the  spread  of  free  thonght ;  hut  it  may  long 
continue  to  exercise  a  more  or  less  real  sway. 

All  impressions  of  Llindu  character  must  bo  founded  on  tocnl  and 
limited  knowledge ;  but  the  following  is  worth  considering  as  the  oxperi- 
•■ncc  of  an  officer  of  lone  residence  in  India— Lient,-Colonel_ 
Moniur  Williams,  father  of  the  distinguished  Oxford  professor  Blnda 
who  has  given  his  life  to  making  India  known  in  this  country.  •"•■•■*■ 
About  wxty  years  ago,  ho  recordwd  that  he  found  the  villagers  in 
W»'st»>m  India,  of  everj-  casto,  simple  and  temperate  in  habits,  quiet  and 
j>eaceful  in  disposition,  end  obedient  and  faithful  in  the  tiillilment  of 
duty.  Thoy  had  uo  conspicuous  vice*  ;  the  parents  whm  atfectionute  and 
tender,  the  children  habitually  dutiful.  Hospitality  towards  strangers 
was  carefully  obser\'ed.  There  were  no  beggars,  except  those  who  were 
religious  mendicants  by  profession.  The  indif;ent  and  diseased  were 
always  provided  for  by  internal  village  arrangements.  No  written  docu- 
ments were  recjutred  in  transactions  involving  money  payments.  No 
receipts  were  Riven  or  needed  for  rents.  Uoncy  and  valuables  were 
deposited  without  any  security.  On  the  occasion  of  a  great  religious 
■Ssomblwge  on  the  bunks  of  tho  Norhuddah,  where  two  hundred  thottsand 
people  assembled,  there  was  no  rioting,  no  quarrelling,  no  dninkenness, 
nor  duNirder  of  any  kind.  Under  the  protection  of  the  village  watchmen, 
the  Indian  survey  officers  were  never  robbed,  nor  was  the  smallest 
article  even  pilfered  tirom  their  tents. 
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lb  would  be  taking  too  ro»y  «  view  to  apply  this  t>i(;turc  universally; 

yet  mnch  of  it  is  true.    The  Hindus  among  themselves  urti  habilually 

Waoortaat  J"**  ""'*  honoiiraljle.     In  our  cmirts  thoy  appear  as  constantly 

vusiabant  guilty  of  deception,  oonceaIment>  and  false  swearing,  mueh  aa 

too  umuy  Europeanacomiuct.  them«elv«i  towards  tax-gatlu-rcra 

and  magistrates.    And  he  who  thinks  evil  of  the  HindtiH  will  probably 

find  ittiflioieiit  jiiKlificalion  for  liis  tboiight.s  in    his  experience ;    while 

thosv  who  look  at  thu  best  side,  and  seek  the  good  features,  always  find 

much  to  commend  and  admire. 


Bumiui  uDBnriTOBt  a  buuium. 


Every  village  in  India  has  its  temple  or  temples,  nide  tlioiiglj  t!iey 
may  be,  either  to  Siva  in  his  character  of  Father  of  all  beings,  Dissolver 
and  B«^nerator.  with  his  son  6anesa,lord  of  demons;  to  Vishnu,  the  god 
vui«(«  wl">  shows  hiR  sympathy  with  human  suffering  and  his  inteitst 
*«"'»''*•  in  human  aHairs  by  numerous  avatars,  or  descents  upon  eartli, 
among  whom  Krishna  and  Rama  are  very  important;  or  to  some  one  of  the 
numerous  classMi  of  goddesses,  mostly  impersonations  of  the  female  energy 
of  Sivii,  such  as  Kali,  the  terrible  di>stTx>yer.  the  Matns,  or  mothers  of  the 
universe,  including  Vaishnari  and  Lakshmt.  W'hilo  the  worslup  of  Siva 
and  Vishnu  includes  many  comparatively  gouil  feature»,itis  in  connection 
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with  the  worship  of  goddeioe!)  tliat  the  moat  degrading  end  licenttotia  ritea 
are  practUed.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  tlie  elevatiun  of  Hindu  re-  ooaium 
Itgion  may  be  sought  by  laying  emphaeiaon  tlie  piirt;  doctrinox  """"p- 
embu<lied  in  it  and  tbund  in  tlie  sacred  booLii,  there  oan  be  no  elevation 
Ibr  thwe  who  practiso  most  of  tlio  foriod  of  godd««9  worship,  cxcopt  by  total 
abandoumoct  of  sach  degruling  superstitions.  No  donbt  British  influents 
is  gradually  breaking  up  a  gitiat  deal  of  superstition ;  and  infanticide, 
fanatical  murder,  and  human  sac-nfico  are  far  less  common  than  they  were. 
Even  tbe  practice  of  self-immolation  under  oars  of  the  gods  has  greatly 


dMTBBsed.  Such  cars  are  attached  to  every  large  temple,  and  are  drawn 
forth  on  particular  days  by  large  nunibor;*  of  di-votei'^.  Al-  9«u. 
though  now  and  again  poopk-  aro  crushed  under  the  wheels.  1»«««1»>1"«. 
this  is  often  accidentiil,  owing  to  the  great  crowd,  and  anxiety  fo  get 
near  the  sacred  god.  Our  rulo  may  bo  said  to  have  inoreiiwd  the 
attemhiUL-es  at  rehgious  foMtivals,  by  largely  facilitating  eommunicaliwu; 
and  accidents  not  unirequently  happen  in  most  large  a-iseuibliea.  It  is 
well  known  that  tlie  most  cth-braU-d  of  thwso  assomblii'S  ia  that  of 
Ju^crnaul  i  [iiviperly  Jagan-nath,  or  Krishna),  at  Puri  in  Oriwa.  There 
V.  X 
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\n  tto  <ionbt   that    !ie!f>ininio1ation  li  discouraged  in  Vishna  worehip. 
Accitloutal  dwith  within  tli«  temple  rendera  tlio  whole  pinvo 
nnolean.    "  The  ritual  suddenly  stops,  and  tlie  polluted  offerings 
ere  Imn-ied  aw«y  from  the  sight  of  the  offemli'd  god." 

Self  immolation  by  drowning  was  formerly  very  common  at  Benares. 
Thfi  (.r«iig<>s  is  tho  saorod  rivor  beyond  all  others  ;  ami  to  end  one'-i.dnys 
Di«nuaffuid  "1  it  ^'^^  the  most  certain  of  all  modua  of  securing  salvation. 
'™'''°«  *"'™- OlUn  Hindus  woidd  pnddle  into  the  stream  between  two  lai-ge 
empty  ]K>ts,  which  they  wouhl  thwi  fdl  with  wntor,  «nd  so  sink  tht-m- 
stflvfs.  Burj-ing  alive  was  another  practice  we  have  succeeded  in  putting 
down,  though  evou  up  to  recent  years  it  has  been  occnsionally  practiiMid. 

Volimt-arj-  self-torture  is  another  considerable  feature  of  Indian  life. 
Miuiy  ibrms  of  it  have  beon  prohibited  by  law,  such  as  swinging  in  the 
j^  air,  fixed  by  u  rope  and  hook  piLssnd  through  the  muscles  of 

the  back  and  attached  to  a  lofty  [Mile,  boring  the  tongue  with 
a  red-hot  iron,  oto.  Some  infatuated  niim  would  foruu-rly  sit  for  years 
over  a  hot  fire,  or  with  eyes  open  looking  at  the  aun,  at  stand  with  heavy 
weights  anspeRdor)  to  their  naked  bodies,  or  hold  tlieii'  linnils  olosml  till 
thv  nails  pierced  through  them,  or  koep  their  arms  vorticjilly  raised  till 
the  joints  benamc  fixed,  or  lie  on  beds  with  iron  spikes.  Sir  Monier 
Williams  saw  a  man  at  Allahabad  who  had  cat  in  one  poi^ition  for  filly 
years  on  a  atone  pedemal,  exposed  to  suu,  wind,  and  rain,  never  moving 
uxcept  once  a  day,  wht^ii  he  was  led  to  the  Ganges.  Of  course  he  was  an 
object  of  veneration.  He  also  saw  a  man  prostrating  himsell'  and 
measuring  every  inch  of  his  body  round  a  mountain,  and  apparently 
intending  to  go  on  till  he  Iwd  completed  a  cirt'uit  of  twenty  milos  one 
hundred  and  eight  times.  Such  are  »  It'w  of  the  acts  which  show  how 
intense  is  the  religious  and  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  the  Hindu. 
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Boddttirt  iii2u«Qc«  ea  BtndttUm  -Tub  Jtuu  Jala  umplM  m4  pUfrn&»««*-Tb«  PafMMM9«IM 
(nm  ranU— TlM  towan  of  Ul*ae«~Maalem  atutudo  to  Uii)  Britub  -  Vuioua  MtNOnn  rac**— 
■bhomaun  toldlen— Klu  of  tb*  Ukha  The  Gun;*  T)i«uuc  r«UcioiUiU-  Buunobtto  Key 
— KMlrab CfenadAT  Sen— {hrUtlJUi*— Eurulxoa -  V«r1at7  of  luiriUkCM-  BlndiuUnl  Suulml 
—ttli—Tbt  prtkrlt*  Bad  nodent  veroAouldra  NftUv*  UUmtarc-rorDu  »t  tourug*^ 
rotygtmr  -E*miiUil1s  of  HlndD  matrUse  -  TorclillKlit  pronaiBlNt*  Deiare  ot  eu]«  offipnntc 
-  PropenyUvB— TbeiTot.  OTOiilUirBtor— UodMof  acTleaIIun-liiaiuiap»U-JimHnM4 
■OUn  Clurmar*  -Results  ot  BrltUb  rule. 


.■,v-^ 


BUDDHISM  has.  as  we  hftT« 
Baid,  almost  disftpppftrod  from 
India,  Kurviving  only  in  Ceylon, 
where  it  flourishtvi.  But  there 
is  no  doiibt  that  it  ex-  ^^^^^ 
erti.'<l  great  influence  uuiaencM  on 
on  Hinduism  itaclf,  "iu 
briiif^ng  forward  tlio  principle 
of  the  l>rothi>rhood  of  man,  with 
tho  roaasertion  of  which,  eacli 
new  revival  of  Hinduism  starts ; 
in  tli«  aftj'lum  which  the  great 
Hindu  Mccts  uffor(l  to  women  who 
have  fallen  victims  to  cast«  nilcfl, 
to  the  widow,  and  to  the  out- 
caat« ;  in  that  gt^ntlt^uess  and 
charily  to  all  muu,  which  tuko 
tlie  place  of  a  poor-law  in  India, 
and  ^ive  a  high  aignificanoo  lo 
the  lutlf-itAtii-ical  epithet,  of  the 
•'  mild  Hindu." 

BuddliiEm     is     alM     repre- 
sented in  India  by  the  .Tainii,  a 
•  sect  of  over  u  million,  ^^  ^^^^ 

differing  irom  Duddhiam  in  ri>cognising  in  the  Jina  Pati,  or 
Adi  Buddha,  a  divine  personal  rult-r  of  all.  dL-nying  the  divine  origin 
of  tho  Vi'dus,  and  distinguished  by  an  extreme  tendumetw  for  animal 
life.  Their  holy  men  of  the  past  are  admiitod  !W  true  deities.  They 
believe  in  a  sort  of  pautheium ;  and  spirits  are  condemned  to  continual 
migration.    There  are  many  Tains  in  Hajputaua,  in  Benares,  in  CJujerat, 

MI 
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and  the  Mysore ;  and  tliey  possess  a  large  share  of  wealth  and  iiitluf^nce, 
tio  oxtonsivo  thtit  it  is  stnul  one  half  the  mercftntile  wcntth  of  India  passes 
through  their  hands.  Their  t^^ndnnions  to  »nimal  lifi^,  however,  \s  against 
many  of  their  enterprises,  for  they  will  imdi^rtakc  notlung  by  which 
nnimftl  Hfe  may  b«  destroyed.  Some  of  the  noblest  arohi- 
uid  u>ctural  remains  in  India  wor«  eroctfd  by  th«  Jain.'*  in  the 
'*"^''"'****'  p8.st ;  and  tJiey  still  make  pilgrimages  to  five  holy  hills  wlicre 
they  have  shrines — pilgrimugps  being,  according  to  them,  the  only  means 
by  which  the  devotee  may  attain  to  their  heaven  of  oomplvt'>  anuihilar 
tion. 

The  Parsees  of  India,  thougli  few  In  number,  not  moi'i>  than  seventy 

tliousand, — of  whom  fifty  thousand  are  in  the  city  of  Bombay  alono, — ftro 

tt  most  imporlimt  and  iiititiontiid  group  of  ]ieop!e,  posaessiag 

axpaiied    mnch  wealth,  and  following  European  practices  to  a  largo 

firom  Pertta.  gjjjgjjj^    Thoy  ftTO  Aryaiii*  of  Poreian  ilcscvnt,  whose  ancestors 

were  expeik'd  IVmii  Poreia  by  the  Malionietan  cunqucrors  in  the  seventh 

and  eighth  centuries.     They  speak  the  Gujerati  vemacuhir,  but  all  also 

speak  English.     Yet  they  maintain  the  obwrvanocs  of  the  Zoroastrian 

religion.    Tiifir  mod«  of  "  burial  "  in  the  "  Towers  of  Sileuco  "  on  Malabar 

Tbsuwen  ^iH    ^t    Bombay,   is   moat    peculiar.     They  proceed   on   the 

o(«u«iic«.   pniioiplo  that  every  effort  must  be  mado  Ui  protect  mother  earth 

from  till?  pollution  which  would  residt  if  putrefying  corpses  were  allowed 

to   accumulate   in    the   gi-ound,     llent-o   tlit-y   build   solid   and   ma**ivfi 

circular  atono  platforms,  or  low  towers,  on  which  the  dead  are  exposed, 

and  speedily  devoured  by  vultures,  whiuh  slways  surround  the  parapet  of 

the  towers.    The  Parseoit  dcf<^>od  this  practice  on  the  higbvst  sanitary 

grounds.     On  the  whole,  however,  the  Paraeea  are  more  important  as  a 

caste  of  (;i\'ilised  traders  than  a.i  religionists,  for  they  do  not  proselytise. 

They  have  but  one  wife,  who  enjoys  u  degree  of  freedom  unknown  to 

Hindus  or  Mahometans.    They  neither  eat  beef,  pork,  nor  ham,  nor  do 

they  eat  food  cooked  by  a  person  of  auothor  religion. 

The  Moslem,  or  Mahometan,  population  of  India,  though  by  no  means 

homogeneous  in  race,  constitute  a  vast  jxipulation  of  over  filty  millions, 

whoso  [lolitical  at  titude  is  a  most  important  factor  in  oiu-  Eastern  dominion : 

for  by  their  religious  faith  they  uaturally  feel  hostility  to  Christianity 

and  ita  professors,  while  the  attitiidi^  of  tho  latt«r  has  been  for  the  most 

part  oriually  hostile,  not  admitting  the  good  fefliure«  in  the  Moslem  faith. 

It  18  not  snfHciently  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  advent  of  the  British 

has   practically   expelled   tlie   MahoimMans   from    the   vast  share   Uiey 

HoBiom    '"'■""^'"'y  possessed  in  tho  administration  of  Hindu  as  woll  as 

Mtt.itud«  M  Mahometan  States.    It  is  asserted  by  Sir  Kichard  Temple  that 

"  the  Mussulmans  nowiidnys  lind  themselves  beaten  by  Himlus  in 

the  open  competition  of  mind  with  mind.    Consequently  theru  is  amongst 

them  a  considerable  disgust  at  the  results  of  British  rule ;  and  this  requires 

continual  watehfulncss  on  our  part  not  to  offend  their  prejudices,  nor  to 
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iswt  India,  and  include  people  of  Arab,  Persian,  Scythian,  Tartar,  Uon- 
Tutou  Snl>  Turk,  ftiul  Afghan  dciicent,  with  man^  converts  from  Uie 
*"^*™  ***••■  Biijputs,  JuU,  And  prc-Arj'ttii  tribes.  Many  of  these  races 
kt-ep  distinct,  religiously  as  well  as  racially  ;  hut  all  are  liable  to  be  united 
under  the  standard  of  Allah.  The  MoguU,  or  dc8c«ndnnt8  of  the  last 
conquering  race,  do  not  number  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  Afghans, 
known  as  Pathaiis,  approach  two  million.^.  The  Rayyids,  who  claim 
lineal  deiicent  Ironi  Mahomet,  are  over  thre^-quart^^rs  of  a  million  ;  while 
the  Shaikhs,  or  thoM*  of  Arab  descent,  number  nearly  five  millions.  The 
Bohra  of  Gujerat,  Cutch,  Siud,  and  the  Kajpul  states,  represent  themselves 
a.i  the  followers  of  the  Sbaikh-ul-Jubl,  or  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  They 
are  chiefiy  mercantile  in  pnrsnite,  and  are  active  and  intelligent  people 


Bumoo*  tumixa  in  tub  oucaNe. 


In  Bengal  the  vast  proportion  of  the  Mahometans  plainly  are  of  the  same 
race  as  the  low-caste  Hindtui.  Tlipy  have  become  subdivided  into  many 
classes  with  hereditary  occupations,  much  resembling  the  Hindu  castes, 
and  having  many  polytheistic  customs  and  festivals.  In  the  Punjab  too 
the  Museulmau  is  not  strongly  marked  out  from  the  Hindu  racially.  In 
the  Deccan,  the  ruling  power  at  Hyderabad  is  Mahoniotan,  depending  on 
a  mixed  Arab,  Negro,  Abyssinian,  and  northern  Hindu  soldiery.  In 
southern  India  they  are  divided  into  tliree  distinct  races  ( 1)  Labbui,  tall 
and  welt  made,  deep  bronze  in  colour,  merchants  and  podtars,  using  the 
Tamil  alphabet,  having  the  Koran  in  Tamil,  and  only  speaking  and 
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reading  Tamil.  They,  like  (2)  the  Moplab,  are  said  to  have  originated 
I  from  trading  or  sailor  Arabs  ami  Indian  womr^n.  T1i<>  Moplati  of  Houth- 
westem  India  and  Cuytoii  arc  of  a  more  ri'^stleBs  dispusitiuii,  and  liave 
hod  various  agrarian  disputes  witli  aa.  The  Moplah  of  north  Malahar 
.follow  the  local  practice  of  deticeiit  of  property  in  the  feniiile  line.  (B) 
The  Nao-aiti  (or  new  oomorK),  a  smatl  slender  almost  fair  race  with  hand- 
some women,  are  Arab  immigrants,  and  are  not  military,  bnt  exclusively 
engag^  in  trade. 

The  Unhoiuotans  famish  something  like  one-foorth  of  the  British 
army  In  India ;  and  they  have  shown  both  steadineas  and  dash  in  warfai«. 
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HiKCV  Lik»T  or  iitUH  KUiK,  «nii  »cT  miuu. 

The  bnik  of  them  may  be  said  to  hope  for  a  return  of  their  former 
glories,  and  dwell  with  pride  on  tlioir  pa^t  snccoMM.  They  lunooMtui 
iisQully  speak  Hindustani,  allhongh  the  educated  speak  Persian.  •*"'•'* 
They  are  far  less  characterised  by  learning  than  the  Hindus.  The  great 
Mahometan  capitals  are  Gattr.  Itajmahal,  Dacca  and  Hoorshedabad  ;  bnt 
it  ia  not  around  th«>m  that  the  Mmli'^m  faith  in  most  professed,  but  in 
thickly  p«>pied  agricultural  districts,  wher«  tho  ctjuatising  creed  of 
Mahometanism  haa  made  many  converts  among  those  who  otherwise  had 
the  lowest  social  position  as  oiit-^astes. 

The  Sikhs  ibrin  another  religious  group,  often  in  England  supposed 
to  represent  a  nationality,  bnt  in  reality  a  theislic  sect  founded  by  Nunak, 


»  Hindu,  born  in  1469.  Th»  woi-d  i>ik1)  meftne  "disciple."  M»iiuk's 
BiMotihv  great  iil(>a  vras,  to  bring  about  a  union  of  lUndoa  and  Ma- 
•'^^•-  Ikometans  ou  (lie  hasig  of  a  common  belief  in  one  God;  but 
his  teacliing  was  also  Urf^uly  puutheistic.  Ho  denotmoed  caste  and 
jmiliibitod  iniagf  woi-ship,  but  attachftd  grcmt  sanctity  lo  cows,  like  the 
UinduH.  Under  Xanak  and  his  successors  many  oouvoj-ls  wori-  made ;  and 
liw  Sikhs  bagHQ  to  bo  influential  in  a  wca-ldly  sense  aud  to  develop 
uiilitHiy  nbiliiics.  This  led  the  Mahometans  to  fifrcoly  oppose  titein  ; 
Ibo  Sikhs  gradually  grow  gtrougur,  nml  iommd  powerful  bands  under 
inde])endent  chiefs.  Aa  they  grew  more  powerful  they  purchased  the 
tank  udU'd  Uniritsur,  whtTfthi'y  built  the  famous  lake  ti-nipli;  and  ottili- 
lished  their  chief  centre.  Gradually  the  sayings  and  teachings  of  their 
leading  teachers  (Gnnis)  were  collected,  and  they  formed  a  sort  of  Bible, 
or  tirftUtfa.    The  mntliGiu-u  was  iiopriisoiiwl'and  tortured  by  Auningzebe, 

and  iutluced  a  fellow-prii-ouer  to  put  an  end  to  his  autleiiiigs. 

From  tlii«  time  the  Sikhs  became  actively  warlike,  and  under 
the  tenth  Giu^.  Govind,  were  organised  on  principles  of  hostility  to 
ilahoiuotanism,  and  of  active  propagation  of  th«  Hikh  faith  V)y  the  sword. 
Auruugzebe  va-i  more  than  u  match  for  the  Sikhs ;  but  after  his  death 
they  became  more  powerful,  and  in  1767  thvy  were  masters  of  the 
country  between  the  Juiuua  and  Kawul  Pindi.  We  have  already  re- 
ferred to  the  achievements  of  Bunjeet  Singh,  who  still  further  moulded 
tJie  Sikhs  into  a  natitm.  Since  their  succt-esive  defeats  by  the  British, 
they  haw  setlWI  down  quietly,  entered  our  military  ser\'ice,  ami  sIootI 
loyally  by  us  in  the  great  crtitis  of  1857.  They  now  nuuibcr  nuarly  two 
millions.  Many  of  them,  however,  adopt  caste,  wear  the  Brahnianical 
thread,  keep  Hindu  festivals,  aud  even  make  offerings  in  Hiudu  temples. 
Thus  they  are  being  drawn  back  into  Hlnduiitm. 

A  slight  mention  mnst  here  suffice  for  the  Thei.-4tie  religionist*  who 
liavo  arisen  within  the  last  century  iu  India,  many  of  whom  take  tlie 
jbaMto    piu'P  teachings  of  the  Vedaa  for  their  guide,  and  U-lieve  in  thi- 
'**'■■'■'*  abolition  of  caslx;  rules,  the  ceswitiou  of  child  marriages,  and  tho 
reujnrringe  of  widows,  and  have  given  up  Hindu  domestic  cei-eroonies, 
Rammohun  Koy,  who  died  at  Bristol  in  183^,  was  one  of  ihi-  iiux*t  notable 
retormers.    Hn  was  (hf<  r«td  founder  of  the  Brahmo  Homu^j,  or  Thi-istic 
luunomu  Churches,  of  Bengal,  Keshnb  Chunder  Sen,  who  died  ui  1884i 
**''•       being   ei|Un]ly  eminent.     Although  tli©  Native  Marriage  Act 
of  1872,  obtained   largely  by    hii<   inthienoe,  introducod   civil   mai'riage 
ut  A  ))ro|>er  age  into  India,  legalised  marriage  between  ditierenc  castes, 
ond  permitted  the  remarriugo  of  widows,  it  has  not  as  yet  been  largely 
KMkab      taken  advantage  of.     Keshub  Chunder  Sen's  doctrine  cannot 
aoaiKriM  1,^  Letter  describwl  tlian  as  "  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  tlw 
brotherhood  of  man."    It  npresents  the  daily  growing  ferment  of  dis- 
belief in  and  rejection  of  Hindu  idolatry  which  is  jiermeating   imliau 
siKiioty  as  it  becomes  more  edncated,  and  is  a  sign  of  hopefuluc«>a  for 
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ft  Hindu,  bont  in  14<i9.  The*  word  Sikh  means  **disciplo."  Nunak's 
Buooruit  fffoat  id«i  wus.  to  bring  about  a  union  of  Hindns  and  Ma- 
*"'**  hotnetans  on  the  basis  of  a  common  belief  in  one  God;  but 
his  teacliing  was  also  liir^ly  pautboistio.  Uc  donounood  caste  and 
piTibibitcd  ininp;p  worsbij),  but  attached  grwit  sanctity  to  cows,  liko  tb* 
Hindus,  Under  Nanak  and  bia  snccesaon)  many  conve^rts  were  made ;  and 
the  BikhR  1)(>gatt  to  be  iiiiluc-ntiui  in  a  worldly  nenso  and  to  develop 
militar\'  abilities.  Tliis  led  the  Mahometans  to  fiercely  ojjpoae  them  ; 
tho  Sikhs  gradually  grew  stronger,  and  formed  powerful  bands  under 
independent  chiefs.  As  they  grew  moro  poworful  they  purchased  the 
tank  called  Umrilsnr.  where  they  buill  the  famous  lake  iemplf  and  aitab- 
lishtfd  thi'ir  chiuf  centre.  Gradually  tin-  sayings  and  tuacliings  of  their 
leading  t«nohen<  (Onma)  were  collectod,  and  they  formed  a  sort  of  Bible, 
or  Granth.   The  ninth  Guru  was  imprisoned -and  tortured  by  Aurmigzt-Iwt, 

and  induced  a  fellow-prisoner  to  put  an  end  to  his  sufleringa. 

Fi-oin  tliis  time  the  Sikha  became  actively  warlike,  and  under 
the  tenth  Guru,  Govijid,  wore  organised  on  principles  of  hoBtility  to 
MahonieUnisin,  and  of  active  propagation  of  the  Sikh  faith  by  the  sword. 
Auniugzcbo  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  Sikhs;  but  after  his  death 
they  became  more  powerful,  and  in  1767  they  were  masters  of  the 
country  bi-twecu  the  Jnnina  and  Kawnl  Pindi.  We  have  alr«idy  re- 
ferred to  the  achievements  of  Runjcct  Singh,  who  still  furth'T  mouldt-d 
the  Sikhs  into  a  nation.  Since  their  successive  defeats  by  the  Britlith^ 
they  have  settled  down  quietly,  entered  our  mjlitarj'  sen-ice,  and  stood 
loyally  by  us  in  the  great  crUia  of  1867.  They  now  number  nearly  two 
millions.  Many  of  tlivni,  however,  adopt  caste,  wear  the  Brubmaiiical 
thread;  keep  Hindu  festivals,  and  even  make  offerings  in  Hindu  temples. 
Thus  they  are  being  drawn  back  Into  Hinduism. 

A  slight  mention  must  here  suBice  for  the  Theiatio  religionists  who 

havu  arisen  within  the  last  century  in  India,  many  of  whom  take  the 

Timirtin     pure  teachings  of  the  Vcdas  for  their  guide,  and  believe  in  the 

'"*'"■'•'''  abolition  of  caste  niles,  the  ces-sation  of  child  maninges,  and  the 

remaiTisgo  of  widows,  and  have  given  up  Hindu  domestic  ceremonies. 

Bsmmoliun  Roy,  who  died  at  Bristol  in  1833,  was  one  of  the  most  notable 

reftwmere.     He  was  the  real  founder  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  or  Theistic 

RuunabTm  Churches,  of  Bi^ngal,  Keshub  Chiinder  Son,  who  died  in  1SSI» 

**y-       being   e(|ually  eminent.     Although  the  Native  Marriage  Act 

of  1872,  obtained    largely  by    his  influence,  intivdiieed   civil    marriage 

at  a  proper  ago  into  India,  U'ffulisud  marringo  between  difierent  castes, 

and  permitted  the  remaniage  of  widows,  it  has  not  as  yet  been  largely 

KMhnu     taken  adruntuge  of.     Keshub  Chuuder  Sou's  doctrine  cannot 

cittuia«r8«  1)0  Letter  described  than  as  "  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 

brotherhood  of  man."    Jt  repi-eaents  the  daily  growing  ferment  of  di»« 

behef  in  and  rejoctiou  of  Hindu  idolatry  which  is  permeating  Indian 

Euciety  as  it  becomes  more  educated,  and  is  a  sign  of  ho])efuIness  for 
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to  diflpose  of  his  daughter  in  marriage,  while  the  hnshaud  purchases  her. 
Muhom<^t.aiut!m  modifiiw  thix  to  tho  vxtpnt  tlmt  tho  bridof^rooiii  purchases 
the  bride  from  herself,  by  means  of  the  dower  he  offers,,  Murringi's 
tlsaally  take  pWe  b^tw^cn  persona  of  dift'erent  tribes  or  sections  of 
tribes  ;  although  Brahman  girU  may  only  innny  wjtli  those  of  tlieir  own 
caste.  Although  polygamy  is  lawful  both  to  Alussulmaus  and  Hindu*, 
it  is  only  practised  by  the  richer  classes,  and  especislly  l)y  the  princes. 
The  results,  in  intrigue  and  murder,  have  too  froquuntly  bc*^-n  »caiidAlous, 
Among  Indian  Mahometans  a  man  can  only  many  one  wife  with  full 
rejoicings  and  ceremonial,  and  she  riN?#ivi>ji  l\in  dofftrence,  although  the 
childi-en  of  first  and  subsequent  marriages  aje  on  an  equality 
in  their  father's  home  ;  yet  the  offspring  of  the  latter  are  not 
similarly  dowered,  nor  equally  regarded  with  those  of  thw  first  marriftgo 
outride  their  home.  Among  Hindus  in  general,  it  Li  rare  to  find  more 
than  one  wife  in  a  house  ;  but  the  very  numerous  fomalv  duvotoes  of  the 
temples  are  almost  always  immoral.  These  temple  women  are  not  held 
by  the  iliiulus  to  pui-sue  a  disgraceful  vocation ;  tndevd,  all  classes  of 
Hindus,  in  time  of  trouble  or  in  th«  hope  of  offispring,  have  been  known 
to  vow  their  daughters  to  the  templea.  Until  lately  they  included 
almost  the  only  i^diicatcd  women  iu  India,  and  were  otlen  very  accom* 
plished.  This  is  but  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  low  estate  of  women 
in  India,  far  below  their  ancient  position.  Tlie  whole  ritual  of  their 
marriages,  indeed,  is  based  on  a  high  idea  of  woman. 

Five  things  tir»  considered  essential  in  tho  Hindu  marriage  cere- 
mony— the  betrothal,  the  gift  of  the  girl,  the  acceptance,  the  seizure  of 
EMOBUftU  ^^^  *^''  *^^  "^®  seven  8tei»,  or  Sap(:i-p«<li.  The  giving 
of  iiiiiiiu  away  of  the  girl  bj'  her  father  or  guardian,  iu  the  presence 
°'*"^^*'  of  the  firatuuans,  to  the  bridegroonvs  father,  is  in  these  wonls: 
"  I  give  you,  for  your  son,  my  beautiful  virgin  daughter,  nccopt  her 
therefore."  The  bridegroom's  father  replies  :  '*  With  my  mind,  with  my 
voice,  and  with  my  body  I  joyfully  accept  thy  daughter  for  my  son,  and 
religiously  receive  her  among  my  own  kindred."  The  girl's  father  then 
duolnrra  liis  tribe,  and  gives  the  hridegi-oom  grains  of  rice  tinged  with 
red  an<l  hotel  leaves,  declKring  again  that  he  gives  him  his  daughter, 
uid  promising  to  pay  the  marriage  expenses.  The  girl's  father  next 
declan»  :  "  0  Brahmans,  to  tins  j'outh,  very  learned  in  the  Vedos,  tho 
Bon  of  N,,  to  hiui  I  give  my  danght^er,  dressed  in  gay  apparel,  and 
adorned  with  gems."  'The  Bralimans  answer,  •'  So  let  it  be."  The  girl'* 
father  now  jmt^  hei-  hand  into  the  bridegroom's,  and  pours  over  them 
water  sacred  to  Vishnu,  making  the  gift  ini>vocnblo.  'I'he  wooden  yoke 
of  a  ploughing  bullock  is  then  laid  lightly  npon  the  bride  s  head,  signi- 
her  auhjeclion.  A  veil  being  now  held  up  between  tho  pair,  tho 
ftight  auspicious  verses  are  recited,  calling  upon  tho  gods,  the  saints,  the 
trees,  the  hills,  and  the  rivers  to  witness  and  bless  the  union.  The  veil 
being  then  let  iall,  the  bridegroom  hinds  the  Tali,  a  golden  ornament, 
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Hct-orii7iif»  to  tlie  idfas  atul  wealth  of  the  rcUiti%'es.  Thoy  may  ovvu 
iuulufie  cauielx  iiikI  I'lephuuts.  At  sunrise  the  pair  are  conducted  home, 
heiiig  rwrcived  at  the  threshold  by  some  married  woman  ;  whun  itcutud, 
B  lump  ia  wavoil  round  thuir  heads,  to  avert  the  evil  eye.  Wedding  cards 
are  rejirestmted  by  the  distribution  of  beiel  leaves  with  areoa  wwKa  and 
grains  of  rice  ooloiir«d  red.  ThiH  may  asrvo  to  give  an  idea  of  marriage 
in  India,  but  the  details  and  local  customs  vary  greatly. 

A   whole  series  of  roligious  forms   w«a  forniorly  gontr   through  by 

Hindu  women  before  the  birth  of  their  otfspriug,  to  secure  the  due  puri- 

flcation  of  the  child;  and  thiwn  w^tp  largely  connected  with 

nui*      the  deaire  for  male  offspring,  which  we  can  understand  when 

oftipmyt-  jj   ig  considered   that    the    well-being  of  the  parent's   soul 

afler  death  ia  believt-d  to  depend  on  the  proper  jierformance  of  certain 

coromonicK  by  a  son.     The  Rig  Veda  saj's,  ''  When  a  father  »eeg  the 

face  of  a  living  son,  he  pays  a  debt  in  him,  and  gains  immortality.     The 

pleasure  which  a  father  has  in  his  son  exceeds  all  other  enjojTnents.     His 

wife  is  a  friend,  his  daughter  an  objwt  of  compassion,  lijs  i*oii  shines  us 

his  light  in  the  highi.vtl  world."    The  birth  and  name-giving  ceremonies 

are  still   important  and    solemn   functions,   succeeded    by  food-giving, 

tonsure,  and  ear-boring.    Children  aru  suckl<-d  sometimes  to  the  age  ot 

five  or  six  years. 

So  far  is  entail  iVom  b'^ing  a  Teutonic  invention,  tliat  tlie  Hindu's 
boy  fivm  birth  has  a  vested  interest  in  his  father's  proiwrty :  and  tho 
proptriy  son,  when  he  comm  of  ago,  cem  compel  him  to  give  him  his 
"*■*      share  of  the  pTOperty, 

Cremation  is  almost  invariable,  except  among  the  Paraees,  or  when 
drowning  is  voUnitwrily  pivfen-ed.  Dying  people  are  frequently  taken 
to  tho  banks  of  the  Ganges  or  otlier  sacred  river,  and  the  tiwt  settlement 
of  affairs  takes  place  upon  its  banks ;  and  tlie  dying  person  repeatedly 
calk  upon  bis  gods  by  name. 

Agriculture  is  so  important  in  India,  that  some  further  description 
of  it  may  be  penuitted.  Mr.  Clements  Markham  describe*  the  Bombay 
The  rrot  or  cultivator,  or  ryot,  aa  "  a  lean  man,  with  prominent  muscIeH, 
ouiUTftiM.  uiij  small  hands  and  JW^t,  with  eyes  full  and  blank,  chei^k- 
boues  high,  and  teeth  stained  with  betel.  He  forms  one  iu  a  populntion 
of  COO  to  l,OfX),  which  cultivates  some  4,IXX)  acres,  and  lives  in  a  village 
surrounded  by  a  mud  wall,  with  two  gates.  The  150  to  20()  houses  ai'O 
of  san-drted  bricks,  with  terraced  roofs,  and  there  are  open  porticoes  along 
their  fmnts;  but  the  few  small  dark  interior  rooms  have  no  windows. 
The  furniture  of  a  cultivator's  house  consists  of  a  copper  boiler  and  a 
few  other  copper  vessels,  about  twenty  earthen  pots,  to  hold  stores  of 
grain  and  other  food,  a  lur^e  wooden  dish  for  kneading  dough,  a  llab 
stone  and  rolling-pin  for  powdering  spices,  two  iron  lamps,  and  two  beds 
laoed  with  rope.  The  whole  will  not  a:ist  much  more  than  forty  slillhugs. 
But  his  agricultural   implements  and  bullocks  are  his  most  valuable 
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poasrasioiis.     Tbo    plough,  consistiog  of  beam-head    and    handliv  biit 

having  no  sliare,  an<i  leaving  a  mere  soratcli,  is  made  of  babool  wood 

{AmKta  Ara^tiea),  mid  costa  onlj  a  fow  rupi'««.    Tbo  oart  is  a  ruda  frame 

on  two  ^lid  wooden  wheebi,  and  there  are  also  a  barrow  with  woodvn 

t«*th  and  a  drill  plongh.    A  pair  of  good  oxen  ia  indispensable."    The 

arable  land  includes  that  of  whiuh  the  crops  depend  on  raiiu.  irrigated 

lands,  and  garden  ground  with  frmt-tre«s  and  vegetables.     There  are 

two  crops  in  the  year  ;  for  the  one,  spiked  millet  and  two  kinds  of  pulse 

are  sown  ;  for  the  other,  wheat  and  grains.    The  land  is  ploughed  only 

once  in  two  years,  having 

fir^t    been   drag-    w>«mtt 

hoed.      At  the  •f«~»«^ 

beginning    of    harvest,    a 

level  place  Ls  chosen  for  the 

thresbtng-fluor    and    made 

dry  and    hard.      "  A   pole 

five  feet  high  is  iiiuck  in 

the  middle,  the  grains  are 

stacked  I'oiind  the  floor,  and 

the  women   break  o0   tlio 

ears  and    throw   them    in. 

Six   or   eight    ballot: ks   ant 

then  tied  to  each  other,  and 

to    the    post,    and     driven 

round    to    tread    out    the 

grain  ;  and  the  winnowing 

is  done  by  a  man  standing 

on  a  high  stool,  and  »ul>< 

mitting  the  grain  and  vbafi' 

to  tlie  wind  from  a  basket. 

The  culttvatar  roqutres  bnt 

litUe  food.     It  consists  of 

cakes  made  of  millet  flour, 

with  water  atul  salt,  baked 

on  a  plate  of  iron;  green 

pods  or  fniits  cut  in  pieces, 

boiled  and  mixwl  witli  salt,  pepper,  or  turmeric,  and  then  fried  in  oil ; 

and  porri<lge  of  coarsely  ground  millet  and  salt." 

We  can  do  no  more  than  glance  at  tlie  amusements  by  which  tha 
Incfians  vary  their  life.  Naturally  surrounded  as  they  are  by  jungles 
containing  great  quadrupeds,  by  poisonoua  snakes,  soch  Ofl  the  tnAu 
cobra  di  capello,  whifh  do  not  keep  to  the  jungtes,  but  invade  *"'•• 
the  privacy  of  homes,  and  by  rivers  in  which  crocodibw  abound^-hunting 
must  be  a  .souiewliat  serion^  amusement ;  and  it  is  pursued,  frequently 
under  the  auspices  of  Guropeans,  with  an  ardour  and  a  pomp  of  uiivutn* 
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stmcA  which  pnrKitko  of  th«^  nature  of  roal  -war.  Elfphnnt  Iinnting  and 
«a(chinK  alive,  tiRer  and  panther-hunting,  are  amonp;  tlio  most  notable 
formn  of  sport ;  while  tlio  vhcotAh,  or  tame  loopftnl.  is  maile  use  of  «8 
K  hnnting  animal  in  pursuit  of  antelopes.  lu  those  pursuits  the  Hinda 
often  shown  himself  ver>-  rltu-jtig  and  ooorngoons. 

The  other  side  of  the  Uindu  charooter  b  exemplified  in  hia  dftvotion 
to  ches-i ;  while  gambling  tiiid^  «s  many  devotftos  as  in  our  own  favoured 
Ju«l«r»  Hid '"'"''  for  instance  amonR  the  Rajpnta.  The  performances  of 
J^^.  jugglers,  who  aro  murv-idloiwly  idcilful.  afford  groat  aranw>ment 
lo  tlie  Hindus:  while  allied  to  these  are  the  sualte-charmers, 
who  by  music  and  various  arts  sometimes  attain  a  remarkahle  command 
over  snakes,  even  without  their  fangs  being  oxtractod.  It  oftrm  happens, 
however,  that  the  stiake-charmcr  meets  with  hui  death  from  a  snake 
which  he  has  long  charmed.  Music,  of  a  kind  too  noi:ty  to  he  quite 
iip{n-i>oittt<td  by  a  Western  audience,  cock-fighting,  athletics,  wret^tling, 
dancing,— often  of  an  indecent  character,  according  to  our  ideas, — all 
find  many  votaries  among  the  Hindus,  who  are  neither  deRoient  in  iii- 
tellig^'ucf  nor  in  capacity  of  amn.siug  them«dvos,  though  they  do  not 
show  their  amusement  by  the  same  facial  expressions  which  we  employ. 

AKogether,  India  has  prospered  greatly  under  JJritish  rule,  has  in- 

creasi'd  largely  in  population  and  wealth,  and  has  ciMiscd  to  suffer  from 

lUmiuof  endless  wars  and  fear  of  wars,  with  their  attendant  devastation 

8rtu*ii  raia.  ^^^^j  death.    Tyranny,  too.  has  been  very  lai^ely  done  away 

with  ;  and  the  lives  and  hbercies  of  the  people  are  now  safe,  instead  of 

being,  as  at  most  former  periods,  precarious,  and  <Iep«nding  on  the  wtl) 

of  do«pot«  and  the  intrigues  of  self-interested  persona.    The  manner  in 

whieb  loial  [wcnliurities  are  studied,  local   interests  are  guanie<!,  and 

native  ahility  is  utilised  under  British  nde,  is  on  the  whole  admirnbte. 

Although  mui-b  remains  to  be  done  before  the  natives  of  India  can  b« 

.  extensively   admitted    to    government    offieea,   larg«    advances   in    this 

(lin-etion  have  bean  made.     KailwayH  and  irrigation  works  have  greatly 

dimini3h«<]  tbe  risks  of  famine,  which,  however,  are  still  very  consider^ 

able :  but  the  jiopulation  increases  &stor  than  the  means  of  irrigatioa  or 

of  distribution  of  fuiMj  supplies, 

India,  we  have  shown,  is  a  nto«t  intere«tuig  fieUI  of  study,  a  perfect 
BtonvhoiLM*  of  novelty,  the  result  of  a  panoramic  succ««aon  of  intluencra. 
and  a  motley  combination  of  raced  such  as  the  world  cannot  parallel 
elsewhere.  The  l^ncen's  reign,  as  an  able  writer  has  said,  found  the 
people  of  India  a  collection  of  heterogeneous  races.  It  has  moulded  tbem 
into  the  beginnings  of  a  nation.  "  We  have  taken  the  young  princw  of 
India  out  of  the  senglio,  and  placed  them  under  high-minded  English 
offic«rB  or  in  schools  of  chiefs.  For  the  perpetual  flattery  of  women,  m-e 
have  substituted  a  training  in  manly  sports  and  in  manly  arts."  Henoa 
it  has  coma  about  that  many  of  the  native  Indian  prtncM  of  the  preooat 
day  are  among  our  most  de>-oted  supporters. 
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or  ItaagiOMi  lUok  -  Intutituau  of  Lulakli  and  Baluiua  Tba  K«|uaM«-6rowtb  ot 
Choorklift  powar— Jung  BftUailni  -Tbo  X&u.  Ourung.  uid  Migai  UIImi  Ttb*t»a  trlM*  ol 
M*p«J-TIia  Lepcbiiol  Slkkim  Drea  -Hkblu  Ctiuaoleraf  tlte  Upoliu  Tb«  SbouuM*-. 
Ttie  Lbopu  -Tb*  UMm.CrlbM-Tba  KlmUi  -  fi<>[iii«s  and  cramlMh  bnlldcn  TIi*  Gurov 
BAM— ftnwl*  fovpenr  ajid  pn<nltKsa  Hiuhad  n^rUlOM  -FMtlTml  Akiteai  -Wiicbcnn  uiil 
daBMwlOty— T&«  XuJcU— Dr*u  and  tutrtu  -  Uarrlag*  ciutom*  I4m«  of  llotraa  Ttia  Kaga 
MbM-Phftlcal  objuactcn  aod  haUta  Skull*  And  Malpa -Women  and  uarrUgv-WaT- 
whoop  aad  boo  aoo  -Naga  Agrlcultun  — T%«  Alwn  Of  Aauua  -  Biurmab  -  Tbo  Iujbhm  laSn- 
•not  at  Bladn  tbong&t  Bra««ry  Dacoita  T&a  lurmc«e  womui  MniTlago  BnrUl  Tba  lau 
dMpotIo  corammsnt  -Tba  BuimoM  languaso    Injurlou*  tniluaiu*  of  BuddLUm-  AmuMiiiaaU 

-  The  Talalnica.  oi  MoiU  Ttia  KaT«iu  of  Bnniull— 
Wbltt,  Ked,  nail  Blael:  Karena— Il*U(laii  and  ruaanl 
cuitomji  Mamaict  ccivmontra  WlU.malilnc  Karsn 
dw-ollUuia  Node  of  govanuunil  -  Karta  war-toBX — 
Fooil  [ulroductloa  of  BuddliUai  -TfaaOraad  Luna  — 
Lamauenei  Draaa  of  Lamaa  Tin  Piayar  cylladan 
— DnlTanalllj  of  tti*  prayer  inacUsa  -  WaalUi  of 
tlw  LHDaa  Phf  aic>J  aapeot  Olothlat  -  Food  Oaula 
-Tfb*Ua  JavaUAry-Tlbotaa  hoa***- Expoaur*  of 
tlie  dead    RiUieM  aiiUiortty. 

WKLLIXtt  ill  tlu>  Uiiuiiluyau  valli-ys  nmi 
ujiliiiiib,  ttii'l    tli«"   sIi.[)P4  on  Imtli  sides, 
mv  iJH-es  wliifU  in  tin.-  uiaiu    ^^,g^^ 
Ix'IuDg  to  tilt!  gi-cat  Mongo-  Mooraioiit 
loiil  stuck,  will)  wliK'li  vtv  shall 
pivwiilly  lii'iil.     From  Casbmere  to  As- 
811)11  and  Buriiiali,  ilio  majority  of  the 
l>e<)[>Io  belong  to  the  Kamo  typo,  wLk-h 
t     may  bi-  L'ulK-il  Tibelo-Biirmau. 
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A  gi-cat  ntiiuber  of  tlie  iiiliabitanU  of  Cashmere,  especuUly  in  the 
«xt«nsive  fliiilriots  of  Ludtikh  ftiitl  Baltistmi,  are  of  Moiigoloi<l  origin,  he- 
iitiMbiULnu  ^"pi^G  *^  til"  Btot  division  of  tlic  Tibetans.  They  are  strong, 
«i^J^*J»*  harily,  short  And  square  bnilt,  vrith  the  characteristic  Mongol 
featiu'es,  flat  favoA.  broad  choeks,  unuh  iiosett,  lai:ge  ears,  obUque 
narrow  «yo«,  and  black  hair.  Most  of  them  are  Buddhist.s.  Agi-iculturc  is 
their  principal  occupation.  Polyandry,  or  one  woman  having  Moveral  hns- 
bands, ^-iwnftlly  hmthers, — is  quite  common  among  (hem ;  and  the  cliildreii 
recc^ise  all  the  biubauds  a^  father.  The  men  do  not  average  more  than 
five  ftet  two  inche*  in  height,  the  women  four  feet  nine  inches.  The 
iwpiilation  is  scanty,  except  in  Baltistan.  where  the  [loople  have  be- 
come Mahametan-4,  have 
adopted  polygamy,  and 
are  increasing  in  num- 
bers. 

In  Nepal  there  is  a 

great  mixture  of  races ; 

Th«        but    the    Ti- 

penetrated  into  most 
parts.  The  warlike 
Ghoorkhas,  who  ai-e  the 
niling  clasw  in  Nepal, 
are  a  mixed  Tibetan 
people,  but  have  con- 
formed to  Hindu  speech 
and    religion.      During 

,^  .,  the  la^t  cen- 

Oromh  of 

oaoornto  tnry  they 
grew  rapidly 
in  numbers  an<l  ])Ower, 
and  extended  their  do- 
minion widely ;  and  in  1814,  their  repeated  inroads  on  British  ten-itory 
made  it  necessary  to  attack  them.  They  fought  vciy  bravely,  and  were 
reduced  with  difficulty,  a  British  i-o«ident  being  received  at  Khatmandu, 
jBBJt  the  capital ;  but  there  were  frequent  occasions  on  which  the 
"'**™''  rulers  of  Xejwl  helpi'd  our  enemies,  until  Jung  Bidiuhir  seized 
power  in  ISK).  and  ever  after  supported  British  iiilluence,  greatly  assisting 
ua  during  the  Mutiny  of  1857, 

Besides  the  Aryan  immigrants  fititD  Indift,  the  bulk  of  the  population 

uf  Nepal  coiisistH  of  Tibetan  iMongoloid)  tribe*.     The  Khaa  tribe,  which 

Th«  "■»■    includes  many  of  the  dominant  people,  are  descended  iVom 

ovnuic:.  kDd  Hindu  rajputs  and  Nepal   women,  and   are   tall,  robust,  and 

energetic,  with  many  Arj'an  charact«'ri»t4C8.     TheGurung  and 

Magar  tribes,  sharing  with  the  KhaM  the  name  of  Ghoorkha,  are  much 
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Ignore  Moiignlai<]  in  type  nnri  featnre,  vitli  bro&d  Cliiufiw  f&co.  muM  ^v«^ 
it  uo*c,  ami  uiL-agre  wliiskers.     Their  energy  and  iniirtiiil  uharuclcr  has 

t^znacle  them  very  acoeplaljlo  iit  tlie  British  ludiftu  army.    The  inferior 
Tibetan  triltoji  of  Nepal  are  chiefly  agricultnral  aii'il  pusloral,  TibvMambM 

^ancl  are  mosUy  BHriiihisls ;  Imt  the  Kimlii  caste  system  lias     o"**!*^ 
taken  root  cousiderably.  and  Batldliiam  is  strangely  oombt»«il  with  bloody 

^sacrifices  and  i^lytheisin.      There  are  juiiity  peculiar  languages   and 

Idialccts  in  Nepal,  and  some  of  the  lull- 
tribes  are  still  very  imperfectly  kiiowu, 

Sikktm  is  a  small  nativi;  State  east 
of  Nepal,  subject  to  British  control,  con- 
taining the  interesting  Tibtitan  n,  i«pciua 
(or  Bhot)  Lepchas,  markedly  ««*»»■ 
Mongoloid  in  featuro,and short of'sUtiire, 
rarely  exceeding  five  feet,  small-boned 
but  mnscular.  They  have  a  cheerful 
expression  and  laughing  eye,  lunisual 
Mongoloid  races.    The  total  ab- 

ITwnca  of  beard,  parting  the  hair  in  the 
middle,  and  dressing  in  a  loose  bedgown 
sort  of  jacket,  add  to  the  womanly  look 
of  the  men  ;  the  womeu  dress  ^nu. 
in  silk  skirts  with  a  sleeveless 
rooUen  cloak.  Brides  are  puithuswl  l>y 
Qooeyor  aei-vice  Imlbre  maturity.  The 
men  cany  a  long,  heavy,  straight  kuile, 

ivhich  they  use  for  all  purposes  )K»sible. 

^Although  the  Lepcha  men  are  not  in- 
dustrious, leaving    that  department  to 

^the  women,  they  are  of  an  in<]niring 
lind,  and  have  considerable  intelligence. 
They  are  pretty  good  marks- 
men with  bow  and  anx>w,  but  "*"*•• 
Qse  poisoned  arrows ;  they  are  also  expert 
incattihing  binlsand  fi^h.  A  displeasing 
quaUty  is  their  <Iirtine»;  of  person,  for 
^ley  seldom  wash  ;  bnt  they  take  gi'eat 
pride  in  their  hair,  the  women  often  dreMing  the  men's  hair,  "  Thus," 
says  a  distinguished  traveller,  "one  may  oft«n  see,  the  lost  thing  at 
night,  a  damsel  of  discreet  port  demurely  go  behind  a  yonng  man, 
unplait  bis  pig-tail,  tease  the  haii',  thin  it  of  some  of  ils  lively  inmatea, 
braid  it  up  for  liim,  and  retire."  The  women  always  wear  two  braid«] 
pigtails. 

Dr,  Camitl>ell  says  of  the  Lepcbas,  "They  are  wonderfully  honest, 
theft,  being  scarcely  known  among  tlicm;  they  rarely  quaiTel  omong 
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t1i«m  to  draw  tlieir  knivM  on  one 
alwuyi*  wear  tln-ni,  Tlipy  fly  l>ad 
ui«L«|ioiJM.goy,.„,„j,,„,  ratiier  than  i-usist  it.  imtl  usptl  to  ]m'!\'i-  digging 
for  yams  in  th«  jiuigli.*,  niul  eating  WTfttcIieflly  innutritions  vcgotablw*,  to 
vnduring  any  injustice  or  liarsli  tpoatmcnt.  T!iey  are  singularly  i'or- 
gi\nng  nf  inj«ii<^,  wlii»n  tiiut>  is  givi>n  tlipm,  aft*T  liasty  loss  of  temper. 
Altliottgli  they  w*.ti>  roady  vnougli  to  lodge  complnints  before  the  niagis- 
b'utfl  against  one  another  in  cases  of  assault  and  other  offenci'it,  they 
rurely  i>iosconU'd  to  a  decision,  gouornllj'  ])i-efcn-ing  to  'tnltniit  i^^  arhitra- 
tioii,  or  making  iitutnal  amends  and  concessions.  They  are  a^'ci-se  to 
swldiering,  mid  cannot  ho  induced  to  enlist  in  onir  army,  even  for  local 
service  in  the  Hills."  So  far  as  they  have  any  religion,  they  are  Bud- 
dliists,  and  burj'  (heir  dead.  They  are  gross  feeders,  eating  all  kinds  of 
animal  foo<l,  including  monkoy,  elephaut.  rhiuocrcro*,  besides  many  un- 
common vegetables  and  roots.  Tea  is  a  favoiinte  beverage,  and  they  had 
no  native  <listilled  liqnor. 

Still  less  known  than  the  jieople  of  Sikkim  are  the  natives  ot  Bhutan, 
the  large  woinitainons  tract  lying  etist  of  Sikkim,  north  of  Assam,  and 
Tb«  sonth  of  Tilxit.  The  population  is  somewhat  scanty,  nndei-  a 
BbuUiMM.  t(^iiiip(j,.yt  xxAvT,  the  Deb  raja,  and  a  spiritual  ruler,  the  Dhanna 
raja,  \Ybo  is  supposed  to  be  an  ini-urnulion  of  Bnddlni ;  under  thoi'e  are  a 
spiritnal  council  of  Buddhisf  monks,  and  a  secular  council.  There  in 
an  appearance  of  systematic  government,  whiili  has  been  sufficiently 
active  to  occasion  much  trouble  to  us  in  dealing  with  them  since  wo 
annexed  Assam.  After  finding  the  Bhutanese  to  be  iiuite  luitnist worthy, 
we  were  comjielled  tj»  uniivx  the  borderland  between  Assam  and  Bhutan, 
called  llie  Dours,  in  18li5,  The  upper  tlasses  and  rulers  are  described  as 
shnmoless  beggars,  bullies,  and  sycophants,  while  the  lower  classi's  bear  a 
much  better  character.  They  weave  a  coarse  cloth,  make  a  kind  of  paper 
from  bark,  distil  spirit  from  various  grains,  aii<l  drink  it  fieely.  Marriage 
is  a  verj*  loose  ordinauoo ;  bi-others  usually  have  one  wife  between  them ; 
and  the  women  have  no  sense  of  delicacy. 

The  Lhopns  furm  a  oonsidi^rable  jmrtion  of  the  Bhutanese.    They  are 
tall,  and  iitiurrelsonie  and  cniel  nither  than  brave.     Their  eyes  and  hair 
Ti»  Lfaopu.  ""'  I'latk,  and  their  broad  flat  face  apjiroximaies  verj-  considei'- 
ably  to  the  Clunese. 

Assam  is  remarkable  for  the  number  an<l  variety  of  the  races  it  con- 
tains; and  little  moi-e  than  a  summary  accomit  of  ihem  can  be  attempted, 
TUAMun  Assam  was  annexed  by  tlie  British  in  IK^lt,  after  the  first 
*"***■  Burmese  war ;  and  many  traces  of  Burmese  domination  remain. 
Indeeil,  many  of  the  people  are  of  the  Shan  lor  Siamese)  race.  Half  the 
puptilution  Imve  ado[>ted  the  Hindu  religion,  including  the  Shans,  wliile 
one-fourth  are  Mahometans. 

The  Kliasta.-i,  inhabiting  the  Khasia  and  Jnintia  Hills  of  Southern 
Assam,  are  a  peaceable  tribe,  numbering  170,000  at  the  census  of  ItSil. 
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Altlioiigli  MniigttiA,  tlify  approAcli  (o  n  ftiir  aimplesmii,  linviiig,  however, 
tlu)  «trAight  \Atn-V  Moiigolinii  hnir.    Tlioy  urc  ItottfKt  mikI  Inith-  ^^  y^.^.. 
ftil,  tliniigh  ((iipfi'Htiliniw.     They  ileeiii  ti  twin  birtli  imltK-kv 
Hii'i  (l'-j;i'u<ling.  and  wn^A  to  kill  awf  of  tlie  twin^t.     Tlu-y  Imvt'  n  gi'cat 
belief  iu  omciiK;  t»ip  of  tli«ir  ineiliod^  it.  to  brook  <-Af?<  on  a  iKwnl,  «nd 
divine  coming  ^wnts  from  thn  wny  in  whioli  tliP  yolk  niiil  the  pift-ns  of 

Kllf-)l       HITIinKI* 

thpmsflvow,  Tlii'v 
^lli1«■^  r<>mitrkHl)1e 
cromlech",  dol- 

etc.,    B>* 
Ricmo- 

riftldof  thi'irdparl, 
of  gr«*t  t'Vt'iits, 
etc.  I  It  some 
CUCM  i\\f*^.  ri.-M>  to 
thirty  fi-ct  liigh 
in  »  Hingle  block. 
The  mo(l«  in 
wliich  they  cut 
thoiM  blocks  from 
tiio  xoAss.  is  very 
ingi'uii>H«,  Thf-y 
cnt  grooves,  alonj" 
whii'h  firi'fl  nro 
lighted,  imd  int4i 
which,  when 
lieiit4Ml,cold  wi»l<-r 
is  rnn,  cttuuiig 
the  rook  to  fiw^iive 
along  thf  groove. 
Levers  and  ropeg 
are  their  ^implo 
means  of  Intns- 
pliiti  ting  thu 
iilockx  to  the  I'D- 

quired  situation.  Their  marrisge  feremoiiies  ore  of  a  very  simph' 
chitrAuter,  mei-fly  ironKixting  in  the  couple  «itting  on  one  meat  find  re- 
ceiving their  friends  at  a  marTiiig<>  feast.  It  \*  w\  Kin-prirting  thut 
itnch  a  union  is  very  i-eadily  dissolvi-d.  Tin-  hoU!*e  lieh>iij'w  to  t  h<'  woman, 
who  retains  it  if  sepnrated  from  her  hnshsnd,  or  if  h*"  dies.  To  thews 
wom«K  [>ropri(-(on<  iiHlumlly  fulls  the  gi-e«t*-r  \m\%  of  the  woi'k,  Iwth 
domestic  and  agiit-nhural ;  yet  thi>y  »re  not  devoid  of  fi-minine  va3iity, 
nnd  wear  gold  eai--ring!t  anil  neeklacex,  nnrl  heavy  silver  In-acelets  fnot 
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anklets).  Both  boxcs  c1k-w  a  uiixture  i»f  bPtel-unt  and  lime  whieli  swells 
and  coloui's  the  lip»,  making;  them  hideous.  The  men  are  exjiert  at  iiiibing, 
often  Datcbing  Inrgo  iniiiibei-s  by  ])oi.soniag  the  fish.  Tlicy  uro  conrngpoii!* 
and  fight  well,  some  of  tliein  having  great  ^KUL-nhiriteveluplnf-nt. 

The  Garo or  OaiTOw  tnlxj-t (alxiiit  U)il,(iw.in iu»inb»r)  inhahHtlie hilU 

ill  Sonth-westem  Assam.     Some  of  them  have. habits  lik«  the  Khusias. 

TbaOMTw  Tliey  Ijuilti  large  lionsea,  with  a  bamlwo  tioov  fi«iii  four  to" ten 

*rtbi«.     fiji-t  above  the  ground.     The  lower  chiimbfi*  si_>n-e8  for  the ' 

cattle.     It  need  hardly  be  said  that  such  houses  are  filthy.     Only  the 

girls  ivmain  at  home  with  the  jmrent^  one  corner  of  the  hoiuie  being 

i«ser\"ed  as  a  bodroom ;  while  the  boys  and  bachelors  sleep  in  a  bacholorx' 

hall.      The    men    are    lively,  good-imtnred,  hrisi>itabh',  and    tiiithful. 

^^^     Women   are    the    holden   of    property,   and    make   the   first 

propartr  ■n' advances  towards  marriage,  the  bridegroom  being    taken   to 

prt    •€••.  jjj^  bride's  liome.     The  divisions  or  clans  of  the  jK-oplc  are  so 

many  motherhoods.    The  man  who  marries  the  favourite  daughter  of  a 

lionsp   mnst  also  marry  her  mother  on  the  death  of  her  father.     The 

Garrows  till  wcent  times  iiad  many  slaves ;  and  it  is  to  be  doubted 

whether  the  practice  is  yet  extinct. 

Cotton  is  the  chief  crop  of  tlie  Oarrows ;  but  they  also  rear  cattle, 

goata,  pigs,  dogs,  cats,  and  (owls.     Among  their  food  are  tortoit*e3  and 

dried  fish,  deer,  wild  hogs,  fi-ogs,  and  snakes ;   but  they  dislike  milk, 

believing  it  tn  be  «  product  of  disease.     In  the  jMst  they  have  been  verj- 

gnswn     turbulent,  being  very  difficult  to  iicrsuada  of  the  excellence  of 

•*""*•*  civilised  ways.    They  were  very  unwilling  to  give  up  humon 

sacrifices,  and  only  in  1848  consented  to  discontinue  hanging  human  skiiUn 

in  their  Iwnses.    Their  mania  for  human  skulls,  to  apjieasc  the  spirits  of 

their  mountains,  and  even  for  use  aa  a  sort  of  currency,  has  with  lUffi- 

cxdty  been  repre-ssed.    In  1871  they  were  greatly  disturbed  by  the  census 

lan-angemeiitw,  and  in  1872-3  hml   to  ))e  forcibly  jmt  down.     Somewhat 

[like  the  Khasias,  the  Garrows  erect  ciirvfd  posts  as  monuments. 

The  feasU  of  the  Garrows  are  uccastona  of  much  <h'nnkenuess, 
combined  with  dancing.  "Twenty  or  thirty  men,  alanding  behind  ono 
tmonX  another  in  a  row,  holil  each  other  by  the  »i<tes  of  their  belts, 
*■'"'•••  and  th«n  go  round  in  a  circle,  hopping  first  on  one  foot  an<l 
then  on  the  other,  singing  and  keeping  time  with  the  music,  which  is 
animating,  thongh  hai>ih  and  inharmonious.  The  women  likewise  dance 
in  rows,  but  hold  out  their  hands,  at  the  same  time  lowering  one  and 
raising  the  other,  as  the  nm'*ii'  Ix-ats,  and  occasionally  tnming  round  with 
great  rapidity." 

Religiously,  the  Garrows  are  chiefly  believers  in  witche«  and  demons, 

combined  with   the  idea  that  the  souls  of  certain    persona  can  leave 

^mekentt  '''*'""  Indies  and  take  up  their  abode  in  the  Ixxly  of  a  tiger  or 

other  animal.     But  they  have  adopted  a  number  of  practice!* 

'■and  gods  from  the  Hindus,  who  have  Urgi-ly  influenced  them. 


The  Knkis,  of  the  Chittagoug  Hills,  wmtli  of  the  Gnrrows  and 
Khasias,  and  adjacent  to  the  Xogaa  of  AKtam,  are  also  known  fc( 
Tiperak  oii  the  oast«rn  frontior.  They  w-wmbla  tht-  KhaKiu  _-^_^^^ 
tribMi,  ht^iijg  muvh  more  mnscular  than  the  BengaU,  and 
nearly  as  fair  as  an  average  dark  EiiroiK-an.  Many  of  them  have  only 
adopted  clothing  during  tliis  i-entury.  Their  endurance  of  fatigue  is 
something  niarvelloiiH.  "  I  have  aeeii  a  (Kiiki)  boy  of  not  more  than  ten 
yeani  of  age,"  says  Stewart,  "  carrj-iiig  a  hur*Ien  weigliing  about  thirty 
pounds  for  a  long  march  of  *ointj  fifteen  or  sixti-eu  miles,  on  a  footpatli 
mggwl  and  diSicalt,  over  country  where  high  raountaiiut  lind  to  In- 
ascended  and  descender),  litYiug  hi-s  legs  &a  lightly  aa   a  cat,  never 

['making  a  false  step,  ami  Ins  *kin  being  perfectly  dry  and  free  from 
perspiration.  Nor  waa  this  done  only  fiir  one  day,  but  for  ten,  one  after 
the  other;  and  I  believe  any  other  Knki  boy  coiUd  do  the  same." 

As  ill  other*  of  these  tribes,  the  boys  and  young  men  sleep  iu  a 
bachelors'  chamber ;  but  each  tiamily,  iiidei>enileiu  of  the  unmarried 
malea,  has  itiK  own  lioiu*o.    The  men  wtrar  n  large  (.-loth  wraiipivl  1^,,^  ^^ 

tlooaely  round  the  Ixxly,  and  hanging  from  the  sltoulder  to  the     '•*'*'■■ 

'knee;  the  women  wear  a  short  striped  jietticoat,  and  unmarried  girU,  iti 
addition,  weai-  u  cloth  round  their  chests.  Thes«  garments  are  made  by 
the  Kuhis.  Like  the  last  tribe,  they  are  verj-  fond  of  skulls,  which  they 
use  in  the  funeral  cei-emonies  of  their  chiefs,  whose  l>o<lics  llir-y  smoke 
dry  and  keep  for  two  months  before  burial. 

The  Kuki  ciiiofi*  exact  the  entire  laboui*  of  their  people  for  four  days 
a  year  on  their  private  laud,  besides  a  percentage  of  their  cn>p«  and  of  all 

[game  caught.  They  migrate  to  new  pasturoa  niid  fiehht  whenever  they 
consider  the  ohl  ones  exhausted. 

Maniiige  does  not  take  place  tn  childhood;  and  near  relatives,  even 
cousins,  cannot  marry.  The  chief  may  have  as  many  wivi-s  atid  con- 
cubines »s  ho  can  keep.     Wives  are  purchased  either  by  cash    Mtrrtat* 

LOr  hy  service  for  a  term  of  years  in  the  house  of  the  wife's  «"•»«»«•■ 
parents.  The  wedding  ceremony  is  performed  by  the  chief  uf  th<f 
village.  The  pan-  place  their  feet  together  on  a  large  stone,  the  thief 
sprinkles  both  with  water,  exhorts  them  to  fidelity,  and  blesses  them, 
after  which  a  grand  feast  foUott-a.  Property  does  not  descend  to  or 
through  women.  Like  most  of  the  hill  i»eople,  the  Kukis  are  pre- 
eminently dirty,  washing  being  an  operation  unknown  to  them. 

The  Knkis  have  very  vngue  ideas  of  religion,  ascribing  all  evils  to 
the  anger  of  gods  or  demons,  whom  they  endeavour  to  propitiate.  Their 
Heaven  is  for  themselves  alone,  for  they  believe  other  peoples  ums  or 
have  heavens  for  themselves.  They  think  thev  shfil!  iissume  >••'•««■■ 
their  old  forms  after  death,  and  inhabit  a  worli!  of  shades.  They  have 
uuDieroiis  beliefs,  not  constituting  a  formal  religious  system,  which  we 
eimnot  recount  here. 

The  \»gn  tribes  inhabit  the  hilUof  that  name  in  the  eastern  border 
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(A  Akmaih,  aud^rmUy  iiicliul'-  ii  \\\v^'  iiiiinluM'  of  p««]]Ieii  with  ditfvrrnt 
7*eR«*«  'iiaWla;  Imt,  heinft  praoticiilly  of  cme  Mongoloid  or  Til>eto- 
'*'^»'  Ciiiiicsc  n«'i',  we  must  sjieak  of  tlieni  togothor.  Tlipy  liuve 
iK'POm*'  nnfavourably  known  to  tlie  British  in  c«ns4>(juenc-e  of  their  fre- 
quent ili'sniK'tiv*'  inrnrsioiis into  the  plaiiin.  Th'-y  iii'«(if»(TiI>eil  ns  brave 
and  niai'tial.  but  vindiftiv<-  iiml  I rfitclir-TOUH.  In  187j  thuy  tiffiolierouidy 
miivdored  Lioiit.  HolcomW  and  his  followers,  and  in  187i)  killed  Mr. 
Diimiitit,  our  dc]inty  (fniiiiiissiancr. 

Tlif  Nnpns  ai-c  a  short,  nclivr-,  largc-k'pgcd  race,  with  Tartar  facee, 
wonderi'ully    long-winded,  8iiro-foot«d,  and  strong-lmckml.      They  Imw 

brown  eoinplexions,  lar^e 
months,  flat  noHc-i,  high 
ehook-lKui'-!',  and 
a  cimning,  jwvere 
oxpn'ssioii.  They 
eat  every  kind  of  tle-.li,  but 
do  not  drink  milk.  Tli«ir 
lionseR,  though  of  consider- 
ahle  ^iKo,  huvo  very  unaU 
rooms,  allotted  to  women, 
littj«  children,  y^t^,  towU. 
etc.  tn  addition  to  a  youths' 
hou^e,  each  village  has  ii 
gu-ls'  honne,  in  whioh  the 
girlii  live  till  married.  The 
young  ])eoi)|p,  however,  take 
their  meals  with  iheir  )>a- 
reuts,  and  work  (or  them 
diu'ing  the  day,  retnming 
at  night  to  thrir  respcctivu 
hoiioeit. 

The  X»giiM  lirtvc  hloody 
iinftirrl«  botweeu  different 
villngpfl.  in  whieli  they  dis- 
play much  trcaihery  and 
cntflty.  Contrary  to  the  Knkia,  they  have  a  love  for  the  jMU-ticnlar 
villages  they  inhabit,  and  retain  them  permnni-ntly.  Thry  bmy  tlioir 
dea<l  Ht  the  vei-y  doors  of  their  honsps.  Scalits  or  likullH  ai-e  held  in 
skuu«uid  high  esteem,  and  they  are  nut  particular  as  to  how  they  are 
•"•l*-  ohtiiint^d.  The  number  of  jieopie  killed  gives  the  men  their 
chief  claim  to  distinction.  The  wnrrioi-  wears  r^'und  his  nivk  «  roUsr 
roavhing  to  the  waist,  made  of  goats'  hair  dyed  red,  mixed  wth  long 
locks  of  the  jMJi-sons  he  ha«  killed,  and  bi-decked  with  cowrie  shells, 

Nutnndly,  among  such  firc-eatei-s,  the  women  do  all  the  work,  while 
the  men  lie  idly  in  tho  sun,  nnles*  they  do  a  little  work  in  the  fields. 
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Uarriage  \a  n  vory  innipio  arraugomenl,  witlinut  any  cvr^mony  vomM  voa 
PXc«-|>t  II  i'l'ast ;  the  family  of  the  hi-ide.  nli«o,  is  jnrwiitwl  with   "'"'^'ff*- 
oowK,  ]>igs  Ibwlx,  or  spirits. 

Naga  cries  are  very  extrRonliiiary.      Th<^  wnr-wlioop  is  something 
indewrihable,  (i-arfully  itlirill  iin<l  |woionge<l,  witJi  vnriiitiuus.  |,„,,^,— 
A  more  pciiwi'iil  vry  is  the  "lioo-hoo,"  a  mode  of  honouring  _    m4 
HU  infli%-i<lnal  or  a  villngi*,    Fi-om  ten  to  fifty  native:*  i-rj'  in 
chorus,  making  only  thf  somultt  "  hoi "  and  "  Iioa  "  altomutply,  with  the 
l;iill   force  o(   the   Iniig)'. 
about  ft  hnmh-wl  times, 
and   fini'thi-d  off  with   \\ 
"howh":  tliisis theXagii 
n-ay  of  hiirmliing.    But 
it  is  done  with  a  strict 
<?y«  to  biwinfss.     Kv*'rj' 
peiison    or    viUugo    thu« 
lioiiotirMt  if*  ex|>eot«d   to 
give  a  liberal  prewnt  in 
rettirn ;  and  woe  to  tlie 
deficient  giver! 

The  XiigaR  ciihivate 
rice,  cotton,  an<l  tobacco, 
8«  well  fts  thir  nii^ 
more  common  ■<rt«utur*. 
Iii'Iian  vcgetuhl<'«.  They 
cut  down  the  jniigie. 
leaving  the  roots  and 
stumi»,  and  M-ttiiig  the 
cat  wood  on  fire.  After 
the  wood  is  bm-nt,  tlir 
!wil  in  scratchetl  with  a 
hoc,  to  mix  the  asheH 
with  it.  Seeds  are  then 
di^pp(-<l  til  iixlitwrirain- 
fttely.  Till*  rcsullit  of 
Sitch  agi'icidtiire,  com- 
bined with  tln'ir  Imbit  of  only  cnltivating  the  name  {Mitch  ot  ground  for 
two  years  tollowitig.  an-  ot  course  \-ery  inferior. 

Botli  :M>xe»  among  the  Nagan  wmt  ear-riug*,  hnt  not  no»ivriiig><,  of 
hra»iH  wire  ;  but  they  often  wear  fiowcrs  as  eai^rings.  as  well  as  colouivd 
[Hecosof  [Mtper  or  clotli,  a  blue  turtle  wing,  or  even  a  blade  of  green 
griu»  or  a  K-af. 

AK4ani  owc«   it-s  name   to   xi*   fi>rni>'r   [OTw^twors,  the  Ahom  (the  h 
Iteing  ivadily  iut"iclianj;''ubh«  with  «n  in  Burnn':«'i.  n  branch   Tk«uom 
of  tbe  Tai,  which  inoturle  the  Siamese  |)eopIe.    IntermaiTying    "''    " 
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with  tlw  natives,  their  ft-atiired  bovaint'  mwh  improvH.and  they  adopted 
Himhiiiiin.  Thoy  were  uiibs<Kjitently  conquereti  in  ISIO  by  tlie  Burmese, 
from  whom  wo  took  A^Kitm  in  1829.  The  pi.-ople  largely  «penk  Assamese, 
a  vernacular  closely  allied  to  Bengali.  Tliey  have  responded  very  satis- 
factorily to  offorls  tor  impix>vinf;  thi-ir  ediiontion  and  social  condition,  and 
have  become  largi'Iy  assimilated  Xa  the  BeuKaU. 

Bunnnh,  or  Bariiiali,  it<  now  entirely  under  the  government  of  British 
India,  the  kingdom  of  Ava  having  been  conquenxi  in  1885.  nml  added  to 
tliw  l«rg«  jjortion,  iitcluding  Pegn,  Arakan,  and  Tenaseerim, 
which  had  been  annexed  in  182U  and  18G3.  Tlie  large  inurwi-se 
of  [Kipulnlion  under  Bfiti^li  rule  is  almost  a  sntHcient  justification  for  tho 
auccessive  annexations.  The  total  i>opulttt.ii>ii  of  Bunnah  may  be  esti- 
mated at  7,0Ot>,(KX>,  the  old-estabii-thed  British  provinces  counting  for 
foitr  millions.  Riingoou  and  Moulmciii,  in  tlie  (tulf  of  Martahan,  tirw 
rapiiily  growing  seajwrta,  with  four  active  vernacular  prwtsea  at  Rangoon, 
which  is  u  Buddliist  m  well  »s  n  commercial  centre.  A  oyclopajdia  of 
Burmese  knowledge  u  even  puhlishod  at  one  of  tlie*>  presses. 

Tlie  Bunneae  people  show  considerable  distitutneiis  fi-om  the  Siamese, 
havitig  come  as  a  conquering   Jieople  from  north  to  south.     They  ara 
stouter  and  darker  than-  their  Eastern  ueighboui-a,  and  their 
■  head  is  oval  rather  than  ovoi<l,  the  forehead  being  broad.     Al- 
together their  head  has  many  resemblances  to  th«  coarse  Malayo-Poly- 
nenian  ty[>e. 

Tlie  Biu'mcso  have  bo*>u  very  largely  inHuenced  by  Indian  thought 
and  culture,  aa  must  be  evident  from  their  having  become  xealons  Bud- 
dhists ;  but  their  buildings  also  hoar  evident  marks  of  ludian 
They  ha%-e   great   figures  of  Buddlia  (Gautama)   in 

presence  of  a  spirit  (La)  iu 
evi'ry  animal,  plant,  or  thing.  Although  so  advanced  in  some  resjiects, 
the  Burmese  tattoo  themselves  extensively,  being  pcrliaps  the  most 
civilised  i»opIe  who  do  so.  They  have  no  auraame^,  their  nick-namo 
having  the  prefix  "  Moung  "  signifying  brother,  or  Nga,  Koh,  or  Poll. 
In  salutation,  they  bend  thret-  times  to  the  gi-ound. 

Onr  trooiw  havo  rccentlj*  been  compelled  to  realise  oiioo  more  the 

amazing  muscularity,  courage,  aud   stamina  of  tho  Bui'mese,     For  true 

^^     bravery  and  onduranco  of  privation  they  are  quite  remarkable  ; 

and  they  are  equally  famous  f!jr   ambushes  aud  stratagems. 

The  daring  and  the  skill  of  the  dacoits  or  bandits  and  mui-derous  classes 

^^^     have  bci'D  made  uitfortunalely  too  familiar  to  us  by  the  many 

deatha   they  have  occasioned   among  our  offifers   and   men. 

When  the  late  subjects  of  the  King  of  Biu-mah  liave  become  as  familiar 

lAitli  the  benefit  of  British  rule  as  thuir  feIlo«-s  in  lower  Bm-mnh,  it  is 

probable  that  Ihey  may  rank  among  our  most  intelligent  and  progressivo 

subjecta. 

The  Burmese  women  are  not  kept  iu  seclusion,  but  mingle  freely 
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"*       every  pagoda,  mid  bcliove  iu  the 
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n-ith  the  otli^r  sex,  though  tt««t«<l  »» 
inferiors.  Marriages  are  not  taxa»»% 
arranged  till  tlip  parties  are  «"■•■■ 
grown  up ;  and  the  negotiation  is  nn* 
dertaken  by  the  ytHing  inan'a  nearest 
female  ri'Iatn-o.  The  bridu-  „  _^ 
git*oms  pres(>nt  to  hia  wife 
is  three  skirts,  throe  jtaithet«,  thiv«  pieces 
of  wliit*  muslin,  and  such  jeweU  as  \v' 
can  afford  ;  then,  at  the  marriage  feast, 
whicli  vi  the  only  ceremony,  the  piiir 
eat  out  of  the  nauie  dish.  SVidows  re- 
ceive one-foiu-th  of  thoir  husband's 
property,  the  rest  being  di\'idL'd  be- 
tween the  ctiildi-eii.  The  higher  ranks  biirn  their  dead,  the  lower  bury 
them  or  thi-ow  them  into  a  river,  Prie»t<i'  corpaee  are  tre«t«d  ^^ 
with  esjiecial  ccivniony,  being  embalmed  with  costly  spicee, 
and  resen-cd  for  a  grand  ceremonial,  the  body  being  placed  on  an 
immense  car,  which  is  pnlled  in  diverse  directions  by  the  miUtitude, 
towai'da  water  or  fire,  victory  being  to  the  strongest,  and  determining 
the  mode  of  lii-ipoising  of  the  body. 

The  government  of  the  Burmese  king  and  ooort  was  very  despotic 
Ljind  (yraiinie,  ami  the  cause  of  much  oppression.    The  life  and  property 
Ttf  all  subjects  were  nt  the  king's  dispusal.     White  uuibreUaa    _^,^^ 
and  white    elephants  were  among   the  special  attributes  of    d«qioUo 
royalty;- but  oiu"  aoldiers  found  the  wlul«  elepliants  a  mere **•*•*""•"*• 
sham,  very  little  lighter  than  ordinary  ones,  and  in  no  way  wmrthy  of 
the  fiuH  made  about  them. 

The  characters  of  the  Bunnese  language  are  formed  of  circles  and 

segments     of     circles ; 

---^-  — j  there  are  tiuBwiimm 
J  tliirty-three  imw««^ 
simple  sounds  or  charac- 
ters. Native  Ixwka  have 
formerly  been  made  oi 
pieces  of  prepared  palm- 
leaf  fmtteneil  together. 
For  their  religious  rites 
and  boolcs  the  Buddhist 
priests  use  Pali,  like 
their  brethri'it  i»  Cey- 
lon. 

In  general  ggv>m- 
pliahmeuts  and  intelli- 
gence, the  Burmese  arw 
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fur  bpliiini  the  Uiiuli)!).    Tlieir  inamifactures  ai-e  limited  in  nuinbiT  ami 

nvp  lint   higlily  nilvtiiK-i-'l.  altliouj^li  llic  [Mssiliilitipa  lor  tlipir 

iitfln'm-*  or  <lpvelijpmeiit  art-  coiiKicIi-rabte,     TIm-  prcpuiidi-rutiiig  iiiHucuoc 

BnMUaiD.  ^^  Biiil<llii-tm.  with  rlit>  cxnrbitniit  denianda  of  its  priests  for 

Wxf'xv  iiiiiititrimmf,  ami  for  thr  Itiiililiti):;  anil  »uj>]Kirt  of  tin-  ti-mples,  is 

n-sjKHisilile  for  ninch  of  the  Imokwiml  stat4>  of  our  new  kingdom.     To 

raise  it  to  tli«  U-vcl  of   P<^ii  and   Ti'iiaj«erini,   still   inori'    to    tlint   of 

C'aloMttii  ami  IVimlwy,  will  task  the  Ijewt   endeavours  of  even  the  Britich 

government.    The  Knniiese  are  (lir  mor«  attwlipd  to  religions  pix>cei«ionH, 

.  oxhibitionit,  and  ft-asting,  thau  to  goorl  govcninient  nntl  in- 

doiitry:  the  latter   they  leave  to  the  women.     Piip[)et»t  and 

intirionett^i!,  lond  mid  coui'se  nn).-^it-,  bodt-riioiiig  un<l   horse-rnring,  atlite- 

ticfl.  gnmhling,  und  ouokfightiug,  aro  among  the  poptOar  amtisemfuli^. 

The  Talaiiigs,  or  Mons,  of  the  Irrawadily  delta  aiv  essentially  of  the 
i«ame  rnee  «:»  thi-  Buriiu-sc,  iiiit  pn/ii-ded  them  in  time,  and  xjjcak  u 
The  TRiatnn  distinft  langnage,  tbnnded  on  the  Pali,  and  with  wusidei-abl* 
n-Hou.  ntHnity  lo  the  Kuhiriiin  hnigiiagi^i;  of  Jndia.  They  «i-e  of  some- 
what lighti-r  colour  and  more  clehtate  features  than  the  BnnueBe,  but 
are  becoming  moi-e  and  move  nnialgamateil  with  «ud  ii»iiinilata.)  to 
them. 

Among  the  Mongolian  ]»eoples,  few  are  more  int^rettting  for  stody 
thau  the  Karens,  wlio  aiv  widely  spread  in  Burniali.  ^sppcially  in  Tenas- 
TiitK»r«iu  fiPfim  find  Siam,  but  describe  tliemselves  as  having  originally 
of  Bimnajj,  ,>omft  fi-om  the  North.  However,  tliey  inhabitM  their  present 
Utiritories  long  before  the  advent  of  the  Burmese.  They  are  divided 
into  a  nnniber  of  distinct  tribes,  and  vary  eoiwidernbly  in  physiqiiA  and 
cliaraL'ter  according  to  thv  district  in  which  they  lixf^nionntainoiut 
or  lowland.  They  are  of  smaller  stature  thau  KnrojieanH,  but  well  pro- 
portioned uu<l  miucular,  capable  of  mnoli  endurance.  As  with  so  many 
Mongolians,  dirt,  drunkenness,  and  deceit  abound  among  tliera ;  but  they 
are  iiidustrious,  atlnohcd  to  homo  and  family,  and  their  women  have 
a  better  moral  character  than  some  of  tUeir  neigbboiu's.  Rt-veuge  is  a 
carilinal  idea  with  them.  A. father  on  his  death-bed  will  charge  his 
sons  to  avenge  him  on  his  enemies.  They  are  very  imitative,  and  can 
readily  learn  the  nseof  tools,  though  thej-  originate  nothing. 

Various  MnbdiviMonii  of  these  people  ai-o  known,  as  the  white,  red, 

and  black  Karen",  fi-om  the  colourof  llif-ir  clothes.     The  re<i  Karens,  how- 

vuu.  r«a.  ^^'*''*'  "*'*"  '^'Pir  some  blauk  clothing,     Tliey  inhabit  si>me  of 

■^^^**  the  best  land  in  th«  interior  of  Btirmnh,  and  in  times  past, 

issued  tixim   tlieir   table-laiuls  to  plunder  and  kidnap   iii  all 

directions,  selling  most  of  their  captives — the  Burmese  to  the  Siamese, 

and  r'tv  rtrita.     Every  man  had  a  short  knife  :  tho«c  who  had  not  guns 

had  Bwords  or  speara;  with  these,  riding  on  their  active  ponies,  they 

were  sulliciontly  formidable  as  cavalry.    Their  character  is  furtlier  shown 

by  the  considerable  ainonnt  of  comfort  in  which  they  live.    Their  food 
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in  good,  they  have  many  impleroentti,  better  tUftn  tliose  of  the  Burmese, 
and  they  formorly  iniwlo  thorn  all  thomBcIves, 

Some  of  the   Karen   tribes  are  Btiddbists,  but  others  are  Pagan, 

TJicy  burn  their  doad,  but  reserve  a  portion  of  t!ie  skull  to  hang  from 

-j^^      a  tree,  together  with  the  clothing,  armour,  and  ornaments  of 

tutdnmeni  rhn  deceased.     Iloniid  these  they  dance  and  sing,  aOer  whiob 

cuiMmft     jIj^  remains   are  buried.      The  Pagans  Iiavo  a  »ort  of  spirit 

worship,  reverencing  the  iwi/x,  or  good  and  evil  spirits  of  rivers,  hills, 

plaiuH,  and  trees,  and  sacrificing  to  tlicm  buffaloes,  hogs,  and  fowls.    Borne 

of  them  abo  worship  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors. 

The  Karens  imuiUy  marry  within  their  own  Hmitod  tribes,  and  second 
coiisina  are  preferred.    Children,  especially  girls,  are  betrothed  early. 


k  ncnuiuiK  uKXTi.tiUAX,  uiTii  \nl:)>^JL^T?■ 


A  go-between  often  arranges  niairiages ;  open  conrting  is  considered 
HaiTiict    discreditable.    When  the  marriage  takes  place,  the  bride  is 
«•"">«"•*  led  by  her  relatives,  with  a  procession  blowing  trumpets,  to 
the  bridegroom's  pai-ents'  house,  whwo,  while  asoeuiliiig  tlie  ladder  to 
its  entrance,  she  receives  an  abundant  dotwAe  of  water,  and  then  takes 
a  meal  with  her  new  relatives.    The  bride  and  bridegroom  then  give 
drink  to  oue  another,  each  saying  to  the  other,  '"Be  faithful  to  thy 
co%-cnant."    This  is  the  essential  pai-t  of  the  marriage  ceremony.    Poly- 
gamy  is  nnknonni,  though  divorces  not   unfrequently  occur,  the  wit« 
retaining  the  domestic  hearth  an<i  most  of  tlie  property.    Betbre  Dr. 
win  wMng  ^t"'*'"!  visited  them,  now  many  years  ago,  a  Karen  of  note 
made  )ii8  will  in  the  following  manner,  written  wills  being 
unknown.    He  invited  every  inhabitant  of  the  village  to  a  feast,  at 
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which  he  solemnly  declared  hut  wishes  as  to  the  cliapoAal  of  Iiih  property, 
and  begged  that  ttiii  vialies  might  be  carried  out  iif\«r  hi«  (1t>at1i. 

A  nnmber  of  the  Karen  tribea  have  oiily  one  great  building,  bwilt 
of  bamboo,  to  accommodate  an  entire  viltugo.    This  has  an  enclosed 
xquare  or  hall  in  the  centre,  end  a  walk  extending  round  the     ^ana 
fonr  sitlfH,  with  rooms  opening  into  it  on  either  wide.     The  *»«otnc»- 
central  ball  is  common  property,  but  each  married  couple  bare  a  room  and 
hearth  of  their  own.    Ronnd  the  ball  \»  a  raised  platform,  which  forms 
the  sleeping  quart<>rs  of  tbv  yonng  men.    Tbi«  entire  building  is  raised 
Kome    eight    or    ten    feet     above    the 
ground,  pig-sties   being  arranged  be- 
neath.    From  this  it  may  be  expected, 
88  is  the  fact,  that  the  Karens  are  very 
dirty.    If  they  could  be  cleansed,  they 
would   show   n   lif;btcr   skin,   and   the 
women   would    exhibit    a   ca[>actty   of 
blushing  which  would  give  them  some 
ftltracttveness. 

Government,  among  (be  Karens, 
is  very  indefinite.  The  strongest  or 
most  self-assertive  man  is  nod*  or 
chief  of  a  \'illage  or  district ;  Kownaunt 
1)11 1  he  loses  bis  following  when  a 
stronger  arL-ws.  The  elders  have  con- 
siderable influence;  but,  on  the  whole, 
every  man  is  a  law  to  himself,  and 
retaliation  is  looked  upon  as  perfectly 
just.  Cursing  is  a  serious  mode  of 
treating  evibloers ;  and  si'lling  them 
into  slavery  is  a  rather  JVequcut  prac- 
tice. Yillages  are  verj-  often  at  war 
with  their  neighbours,  and  in  proceed- 
ing to  hustilities  tliey  give  no  quarter. 

A-t  an  illnstration  of  war  feeling 
among  the  Karens,  we  will  pive  a  war 
song  recorded  by  3i]r.  Ma^^on. 


■tu  uwwa. 


•■  I  go  to  wnr.  I  Bia  ttcut; 

I  go  to  fij^t,  I  nni  Etent. 

Clutbe  mc  willi  lli«  iron  liruut-platej 

Give  mc  tlio  iron  sliifltl. 

]  an)  not  strong,  tanj- 1  mnko  mjoclf  Ktrong, 

1  am  weak,  mny  I  ninke  mynoK  powortut. 
1  RO  with  a  miillituilp,  mniijr  pcrmoo ; 
Wit  will  i^oto  thi' lioune.  the  fuut  of  thestO|Wi 
We  will  Kri!  miiiilccl>!  hikI  boll'ui, 
Thtt  jieoptc  M>iae  witli  wives  ani)  cliildrcfit 
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irtiHlit-Hlh  Ihe  cp«ir.  ilmw  llic  ■«■««! ; 

"tlio  liloml  lluiry  (lurpli-. 

[  Ki>  111  wiir.  1  III1I  Mn]i!i>,vcil ; 
F  ffo  ti>  ilciil.  I  mil  fin|iliii'eiL 
Km|i1ii,vcr.  fCvtf  im-  whi*ky  tii  ili'iitk ; 
1  ili'iiik  lill  I  itm  ilixK,v. 
\Vp  miin-li  ill  oriliT,  Hkf  nlxltv  niiU; 
Wi'  crci" B  Miniin.  iiiiil  lnim[iU<  it  tlryj 
Wf  nrrivi-  jit  tlie  f<Mit  nf  llip  limlsc. 
We  niicli  llip  f.ifil  iif  l)ic  liiil'ii-r : 
Wv  tfo  ii|>  inlii  iKf  lioUi'fHiiiiii ; 
IIImmI  llun'H  liki.'  a  iiti*eHm  iit  wiit<T : 
'llic  IiIuimI  flow*  tloitii  uiiilcT  llin  hoiuto. 
Tlu-  t»utli(<r  crioD  IierMi^K  to  dculh. 
Ttic  jir)<itt  luiwk  flio  <>VL<r  tliu  ti(iuHi\ 
riiiitUff  down  oil  tliD  cliii-f'n  roil  cock ; 
Tlif  Ki-i-iil  hiivfk  svn'i'|w  uruiniil  tin-  liriiiKi>, 
Ciirriwi  i>B  it"  |irv_v  iil  lL<'  foot  of  tlic  stelis ; 
8(.'iiu.-H  lliL-  (-liii-fs  wliitt  coi-k, 
Tlip  (iTcnt  hiiwk  flii'K  nuriiy. 
Lcuvin;;  ibe  dik-t  bi-hitnl  wcpiiing." 

From  this  it  is  vety  ovident  liow  deeply  the  Knrfiis  an;  iiitot'L-stfd 
in  their  feuds  and  wai-like  affairs.  The  name  author  n-ho  has  preserved 
thLi  hong  t(*1U  tix  that  the  KareiiH  ent  every  i|ua(h'il[X'<i,  t'roin 
a  r«t  to  an  *'lcphiuit,  I'xceptiiig  fnlines :  and  tliiit  r>'iitjk>!*  an* 
ciiually  aoc<-|>tfibh>.  All  kinds  of  birds  and  fish  and  grubs  are  welcome 
in  their  hill  of  fare ;  while  every  plant  serves  ns  a  vegetable. 


rood. 
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This  p'>ople,  one  of  the  most  isolated  and  little 
knovi-n  in  tli^t  worUI,  i^i  also  oue  of  the  moat  inter^st^ 
ing.  Like  the  Chinose,  long  th"ir  racial  aiitagonisto, 
they  ailorded  a  home  to  Buddhism  wtioii  it  iva.« 
ulmust  fxpfUcd  from  the  land  of  its  origin  ;  and  Tibet 
now  stands  as  the  eeutral  abotie  of  that  i-eligion,  mnch 
an  the  States  of  the  Chui-oh  <lid  till  r«'ci.'»tly  fur 
Roniant»ni.    Buddhism  was  not  introduced  into  Tibet 

lotroductioa  "'.'*"  *''^  soveuth  Century,  a.d.,  by  a  king 
oi  ot  Sukyu  dfsc'cnt,  whose  dyuastv  nilud 
over  the  oonntry  lor  many  centimes,  Ura- 
dually  ihe  Buddhist  pi-iosts  iucreuscd  their  <'hiim.i  to 
iiiiltieiiuu  and  authority,  and  in  the  eleventh  century 
were  almost  piiramount'.  Uutil  the  fillwntli  century 
marriage  prevuih-d  miioiig  tbe  priesthood  ;  and  this  party  is  still  pn- 
dominant  m  Ladaklu  Bhutan,  and  Sikkim  ;  while  a  celibulo  rclbrmatiun 
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^gained  poesession  of  Tibet,  tli«  priesu  adopting  the  yoltow  robes,  wboM 
weflrvrH  are  tttill  priHlominnnt  An<l  an*  itckuowledged  by  the  Chinese^ 
emperor  as  autiiul  rulers  of  Tibet.  TLo  (jrand  Lama  of  Tibet  xi,,  omd 
is  reverenced  as  an  incarnation  of  Biidilha,  and  holi1«  sway  at  *•"'*■ 
Lassa.  At  hit  death  searc-h  \a  made  tbi'  a  child  bearing  certain  signs 
or  marks  known  to  the  Lamas,  which  identity  him  aa  the  »ncc««ding 
incarnation  of  Buddha. 

The  lamaa, — correaiionding  to  some  extent  with  'We3t4<ni  monks, — 
exist  in  vast  numbers  in  Tibet,  congregated  in  hundreds  and  even  thou- 
sands in  huge  "  lamaaseriea."    According  to  Captain  Gill,  whQ,,_,_^_, 
visited  Eastern  Tibet  in  1877,*  the  lamas  shave  their  heads, 

['Are  iilthy  in  their  person,  and  dress  in  a  piece  rather  than  a  garment  of 
cooive  red  serge  throwu  over  one  slioidder,  and  another  length  wotmd 
round  the  waist  and  forming  a  sort  of  akirt.    Many  are  bare-    DMB»«f 
footed,  while  othei-s  wear  high  boot*  of  leather  and  i-ed  cloth.      '*'"^ 

I  A  string  of  beads  and  a  prayer-cjdinder  complete  the  costume.  "  The 
prayer-cylinder,  or  prayer-wheel,  as  it  is  oflen  moeit  inappropriatvly  called, 
is  ustially,"  says  Captain  Gill,  "  about  throe  or  four  inches  in  n«  prajw- 

.diameter  and  m  length;  the  mystical  invocation, '  Oin  Ma-ni   «]'*"'*«»• 
P«-mi  Horn  '  (0  thi-  Jewel  in  the  Lotas !    Amen.),  is  written  on  the  out- 
side, whilst  a  small  weight  at  tlie  end  of  a  short  string  keeps  the  afiair  in 
rotation  :  and  all  day  long,  not  only  the  Lanuu,  but  tho  people  may  be 

I  Been  muttering  the  uiiiversal  prayer,  and  t  wlituig  their  cylinders,  invari- 

.  ably  in  the  same  diruction  with  the  hands  of  a  clock.  One  or  more  great 
cylinders,  inscribed  with  this  sentence,  stand  at  tho  entrance  to  every 
house  in  Tibet ;  and  a  member  of  the  hoitsehold  or  a  guest  who  passes  is 
always  expected  to  give  the  cylinder  a  twist  fcHr  the  welfare  of  the 
eslnblishmont.  At  almost  i:\-vty  rivulet  the  eye  is  arretted  by  a  little 
building  that  is  at  first  mistaken  for  a  water  mill,  but  wliich  on  close 
inspection  is  foimd  to  contain  a  cylinder,  turning  by  the  force  of  the 
stream,  and  ceaselessly  sending  up  pious  ejaculations  to  heaven ;  ,,^„„^„ 
for  every  turn  of  a  cylinder  on  which  the  prayer  is  written  isoruM  pnyn- 
suppotMKl  to  convey  an  invocation  to  tho  doity.  Sometimes 
enormous  barns  are  Riled  witli  these  cylinders,  gorgeously  pointed,  and 
with  the  prayer  repeated  on  them  many  times* ;  and  at  every  turn  and 

; every  step  in  Tibet  this  sentence  is  forced  npon  tl;e  traveller's  notice  in 
some  form  or  another." 

It  is  in  acci»ylance  with  the  reverence  paid  to  them  that  the  lamas 
■TA  rich,  some  tamasseries  being  enormously  so.      Tliey  own  half  the 
cotmtry,  and  constantly  receive  legacies,  and  grow  rich  by  VMimef 
iiatirj'.    They  arc  nntaxcd ;  they  scarcely  ever  do  any  work,  "■"  **'''^ 
tho  agricultiu^  of  the  lamasseries  being  performed  by  large  numbers  of 
slaves ;  and  they  are  generally  profligates,  though  professedly  eelibates. 


''  The  River  of  OoUlea  Sniwl."  by  Cajri.  W.  Gill.  18*J. 
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They  leave  their  retreats  when  thoy  choose,  and  pray  just  as  muoli  or  as 
little  a.1  Ihfiy  choose.  Coii9e<niently  recruits  to  tlieir  orgiuiisation  are 
AWfty«  forthcoming.  Idlcnt  and  crimiuul^  arc  constantly  «uteriug  them. 
It  is  said  that,  the  common  people  detest  the  lamoii  for  their  oppression, 
and  tlifttlho  countjy  \*  gi-ttiug  d<-poptdated  by  emigration  to  Yunnan. 

The  Tibetans  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  typical  Mongols,    In  their 
own  and  i<nrroiiniiing  districts  thoy  nre  known  as  Bot  or  Bhot,  tlie  aame 
PbyKioai    name  which  appeal's  in  Bhutan.    Their  ordinary  complftxiOQ  is 
"J^"*'     tawny  yellow  ;  but  the  upper  class  are  said  to  he  almost  as  fair 
OS  Europeans,  with  tho  usual  Mongol  small  black  eyes,  high  obeek-boiips, 
and  snub  notw.     Tht>ir  ctotliing  is  much  more  important  to  them  than 
g^^yijg^    to  Indians  and  Burmese,  because  of  the  great  altitude  of  their 
table-land  and  monntaimi,  the  majority  of  the  people  li\Tng  at 
a  height  of  nine  to  eleven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level.     Those  who 
can  atford  them,  wear  Chinese  satins  in  tho  warm  season,  and  the  same 
lined  with  fiu"  in  colder  weather.    The  poorer  people  wear  woollen,  sheep- 
skins, and  any  f»r«  tliey  can  get.     Ablution  i.s  ibt  rare  among  them  a-t 
with  uiany  Mongols ;  and  their  clothing  is  worn  in  an  indescribably  dirty 
and  greasy  condition,  rendering  proximity  to  them  very  disagreeable. 

The  primipal  food  of  a  Tibetan  is  A  kind  of  oatmeal  pcnridge  mixe<] 
with  much  butter.  Their  tea  is  taken  with  large  lumps  of  buttt-r  in  it, 
Sour  cream,  ciu-ds,  and  cheese  are  also  eaten ;  but  the  milk, 
being  kept  in  dirty  vessels,  turns  bad  very  quickly.  Mutton 
is  their  principal  nn-at;  and  tho  long  wool  of  tho  Tibetan 'sheep  is  well 
known  lo  be  excellent  in  quality.  The  Yak,  or  Tibetan  hump-backed 
ox,  is  of  course  the  most  treasured  animal,  being  the  source  of  their 
abundant  supplies  of  butter  and  milk.  A  man  with  three  or 
four  hundi-ed  head  of  cattlo  is  rich,  while  one  who  has  only 
twenty  or  thirty  is  poor.  The  richest  people  possess  two  or  three  thou- 
sand head,  and  let  them  out  to  cattlo-keepers. 

The  Tibetan  women,  however  poor,  have  large  quantitiesof  jeweller}-, 
often  of  solid  gold.  Not  utifrequently  they  wear  on  each  side  of  the  head 
nbttu  disks  of  chased  silver  about  the  size  of  a  saucer,  meeting  above, 
'•'•''•''■  and  a  (bird  smaller  one  beliind,  all  loaded  with  coral  and 
turquoise.  Nt^klucos  aud  chains  of  beads,  and  elaborato  chai-m  boxes 
containing  the  mystical  prayer,  are  frequent  and  abundant  adornments. 
Another  article  almost  nuivorsally  carried  is  the  polished  wooden  cap 
irom  which  porridge  or  tea  is  druuk. 

Tibetan  houses  are  rarely  congregated,  but  are  scattered  over  tho 
country,  often  at  intervals  of  two  or  tliree  hundred  yards.  The^y  are 
Tibetan  Ire<iuontly  VM-y  inferior  and  gloomy,  with  Hat  roofs  and  little 
boiuM.  windows.  The  lower  area  is  a  stable ;  a  ladder  leads  to  the 
upper  storey,  all  being  of  wood.  Tlie  idea  of  gooil  tirt'-s  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  tliem,  for  they  are  content  in  their  cold  weather  with  mis- 
erable wood  or  charcoal  fires  in  pans  giving  far  more  smoko  than  warmth. 
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Th«  bodios  of  tho  d«Ml  are  dinpoged  of  mostly  l>y  expoam-e ;  and  not 
only  are  bmls  of  prvy  admitted  to  tlio  death  enclosnrctt,  H^  nuMiui  «t 
ftlito  dogs  and  other  beasts  of  prey.    TJie  bodies  of  Lamas  and   *•  *••*■ 
other  leading  people  are  however  burnt,  with  a  vast  amonniof  cei'emonial. 

Wp  nnHt  not  omit  nienlion  of  the  suzerainty  claimed,  and  indcod 
exercLied;  by  the  Emporor  of  China  over  Tibet.     There  are  two  Chinese 
r««id6Bt3  at  Lassa;   and  n-hetlior  they  interfere  with  local     chinew 
government    or   uot>    they    keep   alive    the    idea    of   Pukiu  »<"*Mity. 
aatliority,  which  is  exercised  to  keep  oat  foreigners  who  may  not  bo 
palatable  to  them,  and  to  claim  a  certain  amoiutof  jtribute. 

A  converaatjon  between  a  Tibetan  Lama  and  a  Enropean  traveller 
in  1886,  gives  the  reason  of  their  reluctance  to  welcome  Kuropoans.  The 
Lunas  say  that  ''  Europeans  have  a  good  religion  which  they  do  not 
generally  practise,  and  yet  wish  to  force  on  others  whose  religiou  is  aji 
good  and  is  practi^«d,  They  are  believetl  to  bo  full  of  greed,  fbr,  living 
in  a  rich  country,  they  always  acquire  other  countries;  and  while  thoy 
talk  of  their  benevolent  purposes,  they  destix>y  animal  lifi;  t-very  day  tor 
their  o\vTi  food,  thus  becoming  clouded  in  intellect  and  in  the  perception 
of  true  morality.  If  they  merely  waiit«<l  to  cultivate  friendly  relations, 
why  not  do  «o  by  letters  ?  or  would  not  one  en\'oy  be  sufficient  to  propose 
trade  arrangements?"  In  fact,  the  past  ways  of  Europeans  seem  very 
evidently  to  forebode  now  conquests. 


ouo«r  or  ueti'iuti  yi-.i',  4M1K. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
iri)t  ^lamrETf,  CorlMit;  Cbiitrdr,  Caiiiboliidiid,  ctr. 

TbnKliigdoiaof  SlAm  -T]i*Tal,orTIuU— CUnwetomilgnicu— FoDrdrnAillMotkliijtt-Ooiuitan- 
ttn*  nuiukan-BunriMe  attack* -T1i«  IsU  Iclnir  Honckul— Kins  Cbul&liMilcom-AteUtlon  ot 
proBlntlon  Kad  lUvetr-Sl&rc. debtor*  - Pbyilcal  chanctera  of  Siunate—  Lao  pb^ilcal 
cbancUni-DrMiof  Dothuxesatmott  nUks-Jawallary  Tattootng;— Ea^UllaInallUo[IAO•— 
Wo^l(  and  habits  -  eiamoDe  and  Lxo  character  -  Housu  ami  rumtture— K«Mpt[OB  of  vUltora— • 
BUnUtg*  c«r«inonI*« -EducatlOB  -Newborn  chUdren  -Trealtnsnt  of  motBan-  SUm«a« 
tamplM  CTcnutloo  -  Albino  or  "  white  "  tiaphanta  -  SlniDeie  proc«silotu  -  Muiu&ictnr«a  and 
productloiu-Langiiagi— Th«  CoahtD-CIiUieM  Physical  ctian<t*r>  and  dr«*«-F0Ml  and 
drtnk  MarrlBse  Keiisioo  Soraercr*— Chiinian  miisioiuulM  Tlie  Tonl(inH«— Language— 
Tha  Caabodian  kliifrdom-  Ponnar  elvlUMtloa  Tha  KHmar- A  Caucatlu  people— Th«  Malaya 
—Kagntoi. 

THE  kingdom  of  Siam  includes  wveral  racial 
elem<'nt»,  mustly  Mongol,  but  also,  acconliiif* 
to  rf'ceat  researches,  a  distinct  infusion  of  a  Can- 
ibe  kuiKdoini  caHian  stock,  nioi'o  abiiiidHnt  in  Cambodia, 
ofaiam.  Oiu-  luii>wledge  of  Siam  i»  still  ratln-i-  im- 
iwifoct  owing  to  tlie  unwiUingnees  of  the  people  to 
admit  foreigner*,  oven  ns  travollers.  Bangkok,  the 
capital,  u«ai'  the  month  of  the  river  Menam,  is  tlio 
only  place  wIktc  Em-opeuiis  are  permitted  to  reside. 

The  Siamese  i)eopIe  form  a  distinct  Mongolian 
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gronp,  the  Tai,  or  Thui,  thft  dominnnt  people  who  tlirong  tlie  Mt*iiani 
volley.      Tho  LnoM  are  a  variety  less  numeroMii,  occupyiiif;    tii»tu, 
chiefly  the  valley  of  th«  Moikoiig,  or  Camboclia  river.     The    «ttaL 
Shans  are  itiiothc^r  varioty  iu  Northern  Siam  and  East^Tii  Htirinali.     Siam 
aUo  includes  many  Mona,  or  Pegua»»,  and  Mnliiys ;  also  a  large  number 
of  Karent*  and  oilier  mountain  tribes.    But  next  to  the  Siamese  w  Tai 
proper,  th«  most  numerous  of  all  the  inliabitants  are  Chini^^:!t«,  who  have 
i»  insinuated  theniwlves  us  to  gain  a  largo  pi-oportion  of  the  trade  of  tho 
couutry,    Tli^y  are  constantly  imuiigratiiig,  and  never  bring    cuimm 
Chinese  wives,  Imt  marry  Si«nu-se  womoii.     K  they  rt'tuni  to  !«■*»■*•■ 
('liina,  tlifirSiauH-w  wives  and  children  remain  I>ehin<).    They  have  their 
own  temples,  and  wonthiji  Buddha  according  to  tho  OhincM  fashion. 

In  ancient  tim^-s  Siam  ajipears  to  have  been  an  apiK-ndage  of  Cam- 
bodia ;  but  there  are  recovilti  of  four  dyiiastieji  of  Siame^i?  king*,  exleinUng 
from  A.T».  IB'iO.    Tho  mmt  of  govpriunent  was  formerly  Ayu-      ^^^ 
thin,  a  few  miles  further  up  the  Menam  rhau  Bangkok,  wliich  tyaMMOt*  ta 
is  quite  iiioileni ;  a  largo  portion  uf  its  population  iud<>i-<l  living 
OQ  the  river  in  boats,  Chinette-faahion.    In  tlie  Bixteenth  century  the 
Burmese  king  of  Pegu  con<)uercd  Ayutliia,  but  did  not  retain  his  c-apturo 
many  yoaiit.     Li  the  reign  of  the  enlightened  king  Narai  (HJoT-lfiSS), 
many  European  merchants  e«uiblisliiil  themselves  itt  trade  in  tlie  country, 
one   of  wliom   was   tho   remarkable    adventurer   Constautine  "^TtfliTlBt 
Phauloon,  Venetian  in  origin,  his  fuihi-r  being  the  son  of  a   "»»>•««■ 
governor  of  Coplialoiiia,  his  mother  a  native  of  tliat  island.    Phaulcon, 
ha%-ing  risited  Siam  to  trade,  became  a  great  favourite  with  the  king, 
through  his  mechauicjd  and  businosa  skill,  and  his  introduetion  of  many 
Em'opean  novelties,  such  as  telescopes.     He  erected  forts  for  the  king, 
wleoting  the  nite  which  Bangkok  now  oi-cupieit.     Ho  induced  the  king 
to  repair  the  old  city  of  Louvo.  and  construct  a  palace  there  in  European 
style;  near  which  Pliauleon  built n  palace  for  himself,  as  well  as  aHoniish 
church.    His  innovations  wero  so  far-reaching  that  accusations  were  niado 
■gainst  hint,  ami  he  wa.t  a.<ouu(3inated  by  order  of  a  rebel  prince.    Many 
of  Phaulcon 's  works  are  still  to  be  seen  in  niin8. 

Tho  Burmese  again  attacked  the  Siamese  in  t)io  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  took  and  burnt  Ayuthia  in  1707.     Finding  it  difficult  to 
1-etain  full  Sutliority  in   Siam,  the  Bimnose  contented  them-     >»„>„, 
solves  with  plundering  and  murdering  for  some  years,  till  an     »"■*« 
extraordinary  man  of  Cliineae  origiu,  immed  Pin  Tat,  esUiblishod  him.*elf 
ns  king  at  Btingkok  under  the  name  of  Phya  T«k.     Tho  present  dynasty 
is  descended  fi-om  a  notable  Siamese    geucnil   under   I'hya  T»k,  who 
became  king  in  17%^.     Tho  late  King  Mongkut  (1851-18<j8|  .p,^,^,^  ^^^ 
was  a  most  eutiglitened  monarch  in  many  ways.     I^ike  not     >*•»«'"•' 
a  few  of  bis  predecessors,  he  hail  <Iecideil  literai'y  tastOJi ;  he  t*ould  speak 
and  write  English,  and  had  many  English  surroundings  aucl  tastes.     He 
was  especially  fond  of  scientific  instruments  and  mechanical  devices. 
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Tlio  pivseiit  King  Clmlnloiiltorn  oontimips  iliA  intelligent  traditions  of 

his  fnther  aufJ  predecessor.    His  pulaco  is  a  uiixtiiro  of  iliffprL^ut  forma  of 

Kiss  OhaUi-  Enropean  architectnre  with  the  characteristic  Siamrae  roof.    In 

lODjianL     iijj^  library  aro  to  be  found  tli^  loading  p'.nglish  ami  American 

periodicals  and    newapapers ;  and   ho-  works  as  hard  as  any  European 

monsroh,  supervising  tlie  aflairs  of  the  entire  kingdom.    One  of  his  fii^t 

acta  was  t«  abolish  the  old  etitjuotte  whith  required  every  one  to  appi'oach 

AiieUtloa  «f  * ''"   '''"8  '"^  extreme  prostration,  and  forbade  any  subject  to 

pnwmuoa  8(.(i  his  fuco.    All  classes  may  now  have  audience  of  the  king, 

■  and  approach  him  standing.     Hp  has  also  aholiiihed  slavery  (the 

order  taking  eil'ect  gradually)  in  the  tracts  under  his  immediate  control ; 

but  this  duos  not  apply  to  northern  Siam,  with  which  his  relations  arc 

indirect.      But    slave-debtors   are    very  numerous,  namely, 

debtors  who  are  in  service  till  a  debt  is  worked  off.    As  Curl 

Bock  says,  in  his  "  Temples  and  Elephants,'*  1884,  giving  an  account  of 

a  journey  through  Upper  Siam  and  Lao,  the  king  is  a  oentnrj'  in  ad- 

f'anoa  of  his  people,  encouraging  (*ducation  and  research  in  every  way. 

At  his  own  expense  he  has  sent  a  considerable  number  of  young  Siames« 

noblemen    to    England,  France,    and    tieriaany,  to  be   educated  and 

improved  by  contact  with  Western  civilisation.      A  European  doctor 

is  one  of  hia  intimate  friends;  and  in  ever}*  matter  in  wliich  he  can 

employ  Europeans  without  arousing  too  much  jealousy  auiong  his  sub- 

jocts,  ho  does  so. 

The  SiumetM-,  or  Tai  proper,  ara  intermediate  in  colour  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  Malays,  the  upper  chiases  being  decidedly  light  yellow, 
ranioai  oh«-  *''®  ^''''*  ^'^^  *y^  being  black,  and  the  latter  small  and  some- 
"«»«»«t  what  dulUlooking.  The  nose  is  small,  and  the  teeth  are  often 
dyed  black,  the  hps  being  deep  red  lT«ni  tlie  universal  habit 
of  chewing  betel.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  face  has  any  beauty  in  our 
eyes,  though  the  children  are  better  looking.  A  considerable  number  of 
the  people  of  Bangkok,  intluenced  by  the  example  of  the  king,  now  wear 
their  hair  alt  over  the  head,  and  cut  short  in  both  sexes ;  but  the  majority 
of  Siamese  men,  especially  away  from  the  coast,  retain  the  fashion  of 
shaving  it  all  off  except  a  small  tuft  on  the  crown,  while  the  women  do 
not  shave,  but  cut  the  hair  short,  and  are  also  addicted  to  painting 
their  eyebrows  and  eyelids.  The  Ijbos  are  of  a  Ugliter  complexion  than 
the  Siamese,  and  much  more  exclusive.  They  arc  decidedly  better 
looking,  with  high  foreheads  ond  well-shaped  noses.  Often  the  young 
iM  pbjraiau  wonu'u  have  fat  round  faces,  and  the  lips  are  somewhat  pro- 
'*"*'"**  truding.  Many  of  the  Lao  women  are  able  to  bend  their 
forearm  and  wrist  outW8rils,«o  that  the  back  of  the  hand  touches  the 
upper  arm;  this  is  acquired  by  early  practice  ond  the  u-w  of  some 
force. 

Perhaps  it  is  among  the  Slaniexe  that  the  least  dilference  of  dress 


between    the    aexea    is    dis(«niible ;    but  no,   we   were   forgetting  the 
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Esqmmaux.  Their  principal  garment  is  similar,  namely.  Hjj^^^^^j^ 
long  piece  of  cotton  cloth  or  silk  worn  round  the  waist  and>«xw'iioM* 
pasaed  between  the  thiglis,  one  eiid  being  fnat^Recl  in  front  and 


ftUlU. 
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the  other  behind,  thus  prolucing  the  effect  of  a  pair  of  short  trousers. 
The  upper  part  of  the  body  13  girt  with  a  long  scarf  paswd  round  the 
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chest  «uloT«r  one ahonldei*  in  »  vBirietyof  fa»Iiion«>.  Tnrler  tliU  Mie  more 
lulvaiuiadnow  wear  a  close-fitting  wliite  jnt-kct,  and  cvon  wUito  Btock- 
inga'and  dress  shoes.  The  Siamese  women  are  very  fond  of  jeweller)*, 
tboiigli  littlo  partial  1o  «ar-ringK.  Rings,  and  gold  chains 
nro  alinndant ;  and  even  children,  tliough  otherwise  <jnit«  un- 
dressed, wear  lieavy  braccleti*  and  ituklets. 

The  western  Laos  for  the  most  part  content  themselves  with  a  mneli 
more  limited  garb,  often  mdy  a  small  metal  plate,  while  the  a])])earance 
of  clothing  is  given  to  the  male  by  very  elaborate  tuttooiiig, 
^**^'  This  extends  from  the  watst  down  to  the  knees,  and  represents 
a  variety  of  birds  and  other  animals,  including  peacocks,  pigeons,  vul- 
tures, lions,  tigers,  elephants,  as  well  as  some  fabulous  ereatures  or 
monsters,  the  interspaces  being  filled  in  by  wavy  lines.  The  pigment 
used  is  the  soot  fiwm  burning  lard,  mixed  with  bile,  and  priolivd  into  the 
skin.    The  operation  is  very  paJniul. 

Both  sexes  in  Lao  have  their  ears  pierced  and  the  ajiei-tiire  strc-tched 
to  a  remarkable  extent,  by  pieces  of  wood,  ivory,  or  metal  successively 
Ew  omw  inserted.  The  men  either  wear  a  fresh  flower  in  the  ear,  or 
muuotUM.  yj^  i^  gg  ji  convenient  place  for  caiTying  a  cigarette  or  cigar, 
tobacco  beuig  universally  smoked  by  both  sexes  and  young  children. 
Tlie  women's  ear-onmment  is  a  rolled  plate  of  gold,  or,  among  the  poor,  a 
thin  cylinder  of  gold  filled  i\p  with  lead. 

Tliroiighout  a  great  part  of  Siam  and  its  dependencic;*  the  women  do 
the  prinrii>al  pai't  of  tlic  work,  even  in  the  fields.      The  men  are  on  the 
Work  ana  whole  idle,  (iis]K)sed  to  sirens  and  amnseuients,  without  ideas 
habtu.     of  improvement  or  even  enriching  themselves  except  by  hoard- 
ing secretly  what  they  can  keep  from  the  chiefs  cy««.    The  Siamese 
charaoter  lias  been  ilescribed  as  "  gentle,  cheerful,  timid,  careless,  and 
nlniost  passionless ;  but  this  does  not  apply  to  the  northern  people,  who 
are  mostly  mean,  selfish,  and  nntnithfiil,  and  hate  and  distrust  foreigners 
to  an  ab-wnl  degree.    Credit  must,  however,  be  given  to  them  fw  more 
siamtM  ud  than  average  morality  between  the  sexes,    Th<-y  arc  certainly 
lAoeb«rMit«r.  y^ry  expressionless  in  countenance,  seldom  laughing  or  crj'- 
ing  ;  when  roused,  however,  tliey  can  show  anger  or  irritation  as  plainly 
as  most  people,  but  largely  by  movement*  other  than  those  of  the  face. 

Both  Siamese  hou«e:t  and  furniture  ai-e  very  slight,  being  built  of 
liamboo,  usually  raised  some  feet  above  the  ground,  unless  built  out  of 
BouMaiia  the  reach  of  innudattons.  "An  ordinary  Lao  householder," 
'■"I*"'*  saj-s  Bock,  "  thinks  his  dwelling  well  appoint*'d  if  he  has  a  few 
plaited  rattan  or  bamboo  mats  and  cushions  ready  to  spread  upon  the 
floor;  for,  when  not  actually  in  use,  tliey  are  kept  piled  up  in  a  hea]i  in 
some  convenient  cxmier.  The  best  mats  are  edged  with  a  red  border ; 
and  the  cushions,  which  are  eiOier  oblong  or  thr(>e-8ide<l,  have  their  ends 
embroidered  in  silk  or  gold.  When  a  visitor  enters,  a  mat  is  spread  nn 
the  floor,  with  a  cushion  either  behind  to  lean  against  or  at  the  side  as  a 
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support  to  the  ann— Uic  qunlity  of  the  ciwluona  and  mats  selected 
depending  entirely  apon  tlie  rftnk  of  the  visitor.  The  Chowx  lUMvaM  or 
(chiefii)  have,  aa  a  nile,  a  tahle  and  a  few  chuire,  but  seldom  '*■'*""• 
nse  tho  lattf^r  except  whpu  visitwl  1>y 'distin^iiiilied  strangers,'  when 
tJiey  look  very  micomfortable  as  they  ait  erow-Ioggwl  on  the  seat.  Of 
bedsteads  there  are  none,  the  people  sleeping  on  homo-madB  mattresse:) 
stnffpd  with  colton-wool,  and  surromidi-d  by  a  mos(|aito-cnrtiuu."  The 
ntensiU  are  limited  to  a  few  earthenware  iwts  and  pans,  with  wooden 
spoons.  The  better  houses  have  lamps,  and  even  clocks  and  lookiiig- 
glaxaes ;  the  poorer  liavo  cotton  wicks  to  bnm  in  vcsselit  of  oil.  The 
infant's  cradle  is  a  sort  of  basket  swung  from  the  roof  by  long  curds. 

Both  Siamese  and  Look  employ  go-botweenit  ia  arranging  niftrriag:e«, 
about  which  there  is  mnch  palaver.  The  astrologers  are  nsually  coii- 
Bitlte^l  as  to  favourable  ages  and  other  compatibilities.  I>owrie:i  MnrrHgt 
ore  given  from  both  sjde«  in  etjnal  projwrtion,  and  large  presents,  «•"«•»»•»■ 
which  are  taken  in  stnt>'ly  proce^tioiix  to  tli*;  bride.  'Fhe  priests  read  an 
extract  from  tin;  Btiddliist  Scriptures,  and  pray  for  a  blo«sing  OU  the 
ample.  After  thLi,  tlie  curtain  which  has  concealtnl  the  bride  is  liftod, 
and  the  pair,  seated  near  each  other,  aru  sprinkled  with  holy  water. 
Aft*r  further  prayers,  fallowed  by  two  days  of  feasting,  tho  marriage  is 
complete^  Until  the  birth  of  the  6r«t  cliild,  the  newiy-married  pair  live 
witli  tlie  parents)  of  the  bride. 

It  is  the  Siamese-  rule  to  hftvo  but  oue  wife;  but  the  upper  cla.'«es  keep 
an  many  subordinate  wives  or  concubinea  as  titey  can  afford.    The  duly 
married  wife  lias  a  good  denl  of  influence,  though  little  or  no 
education  ;  but  the  male  sex  are  Uttle  better  educated,  except 
in  Bangkok,  their  education  being  confined  to  imperfect  reading  and 
writing  and  the  precepta  and  legends  of  Buddha. 

The  Laos  believe  that  chihlren  are  tJie  oHspring  of  the  spiriU;  and 
when  newly  bom  they  are  placed  on  the  top  of  tlie  ladder  leading  to  the 
house,  and  the  spirits  are  called  to  take  away  the  child  at  once  ir«w«on 
or  not  to  laolovit  it  afterwards.  Various  offerings  to  tJi©  **'*•"*' 
spirita  are  made ;  and  on  the  second  day  the  child  ia  considered  ont  of 
their  power,  and  is  nominally  sold  to  some  ndative  for  a  triile,  it  being 
auppoeed  that  the  spirits  wonid  not  take  what  has  been  tlms  sold.  The 
mo^er  nnfonnnately  is  submitted  meanwhile  to  horrible  torture,  being 
surronuded  by  bamboos  and  twigs,  which  are  set  on  fire,  TrwuMntef 
literally  roasting  h(<r.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  means  of  "'""*•«»■ 
recovery,  but  often  ensures  death  ;  the  king  even  lost  his  wife  in  this 
way,  being  tniable  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  his  officials.  A;*  this 
performance  is  repeated  for  some  days, — among  tho  Siamese  for  a  month, 
in  the  ease  of  a  firsUlK>ni  I'hild, — the  woman  is  fbrtunate  who  escapes. 
Children  are  suckled  for  three  years,  and  aft^r  receiving  their  natural 
food,  they  frequently  have  a  cigarette  to  smoke. 

We  have  left  till  now  two  of  the  most  notaWe  features  of  Siam, 
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namely,  templeii  ami  elephants. 
Both  ar©  certainly  numoroas,  tho 
(ismM*  temples  of  course  be- 
*'™*''^  longing  to  tlio  dominant 
Baddhist  religion.  The  great 
temple, "  Wat  Poh,"  in  Bitiigkok, 
contains  an  enormous  ^It  fignro 
of  the  dying  Buddha,  aliout  IGO 
feet  long,  coDstnictod  of  bricks, 
lacquered  and  heaWly  gilt.  The 
huge  foot-sole»  are  inlaid  vitit 
mother  of  pearl  figoros  illostrat' 
ing  stories  of  Buddha's  Ufe.  The 
floor  is  of  tes»i>Iuted  marble. 
Another  greut  temple,  —  the 
•■  Wat  Chang,'"  or  Elephant  Tem- 
ple,— has  a  lofty  »pire  with  ex- 
ternal decoratiou  in  remarkable 
patteras  which  nt  a  distance  look 
like  mosaics  of  precious  stones, 
but  are  ill  truth  nothing  bnt  a 
mixture  of  broken  glass,  crockery, 
and  shells,  A  representation  of 
the  three-headed  elepliant  is  prominently  placed  on  each  of  the  four 
facades  of  this  temple. 

Cremation  is  the  usual  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead.  Priests  pray 
day  and  night  in  the  house  until  the  body  ia  removed  to  the  temple- 
cr«iii>u«o.  fiTottiids.  The  interval  between  death  and  burial  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  family ;  ic  may  even  be 
protracted  for  months,  during  which  the  prayers  go  on  continuously,  the 
wflin  being  covered  with  flowers.  But  the  de^-ouring  of  bodies  by  vul- 
tnreii  and  dogs  is  not  at  alt  uncommon.  From  the  prolonged  keeping  ^ 
dead  bodies,  it  is  not  sarpriaing  that  cholera  is  rife.  The  i)eople  are  not 
by  any  means  educated  up  to  the  king'^  standard,  and  persist  in  ascrib- 
ing diseeaos  to  Hpirit«,  and  in  hindering  sanitary  reform. 

EI<-phnnta  are  very  numerous — so  much  so  thnt  to  ride  ou  a  female 

elephant  is  esteemed  a  disgrace.    Albino  elephants  are  thought  much  of; 

AiMnoi,or  ""'  *^"  vomvi  they  approach  perfection  iu  that  respect,  tho 

"™^"    more  they  are  valued  and  claimed  for  the  king.    Many  of 

those  ciillod  white  are  simply  a  little  lighter  than  the  average, 

or  have  uncoloured  areas  on  the  body  or  on  tho  ears.    Whenever  a  lighter 

one  tlian  nsual  is  found,  an  extraordinary  feati%-al  is  held  in  hia  hononr,  at 

wliich  tho  king  is  present.    The  most  perfect  discovered  iu  late  years 

is  pale  reddish-brown  all  over  the  body,  with  a  few  white  hairs  on  tho 

back,  and  eye«  a  pale  yellow. 


Muma  lULiicHa  viu. 
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The  reception  of  a  whito  elephant  fumtshes  a  ^rraud  opportnnity  fbr 
a  pogcADt.  Br««(  bftix):*,  Siameiie  bantbi  playing  on  toin-tom!<i,  conch 
shotls,  etc.,  and  artiilory  grace  the  occa«on,  with  many  pro-    mamm* 

LC<>33iong  of  princ€«  and  nobles.    " No  Siamese,"  says  Mr,  Book,  ?•'"••■'•■■■ 
"  moves  Irom  bis  hoiis«,  whether  for  a  walk,  or  to  make  aii  oSering  at 
the  temple,  or  to  pay  a  visit,  without  two  or  more — it  may  be  a  (iozen  or 

^more — '  slavodebtors,'  according  to  hiii  rank,  carr>'ing,  n.s  the  iudL-ipons- 
lUe  insignia  of  o£Sce,  or  of  social  rank,  not  only  hiis  umbrellas,  bnt  hia 
el  and  tobacco-boxes,  te«-pot,  etc.,  and  I  believe,  always  in  one  of  the 
Ste!  or  tobacco-boxes,  his  seal,  for  the  Siamese  attach  great  importance 

'to  seals,  which  take  the  place  of  signaturea  in  Western  civil  iijtatton. 
Thn:((>  goals  arc  mostly  made  of  tvorj',  tho  devices  representing  an  angel 
or  a  lotus-flower,  etc.  Ko  sealing-wax  is  used  with  these  seals,  bnt  always  a 
vermilion-red  dye.  If  the  master  stops  on  the  road,  his  cavalcade,  with 
their  betel-boxes,  umbrellas,  etc.,  all  sit  down  on  the  ground  on  their 
haunches  at  a  respectful  distance ;  and  when  he  enters  a  house,  these 
s<-rv<int;t  sit  outside  uii  the  ground,  or  on  the  steps,  orcvenou  the  verandah, 

iBome  of  them  alwaj's  quite  near  enongh  to  overhear  clie  conversation." 

The  Siamese  are  chiefly  occupied  in  agriculture— jewellery,  tliougli 
Jargoly  manufactured,  being  principally  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  settlers. 

[Sculptnre  is  very  fairly  represented,  chiefly  by  the  figures  of 
Buddha,  and  of  elephants  and  other  animals.     Many  Siamese        uui 
are  employed  in  inlaid  mother-of-pearl  and  lacquer  work,  in  p***"""*"* 
which  they  are  well  skilled.    Bamboo  work  employ*  very  many.    The 
most  abundant  agricultural  products,  in  addition  to  rice  and  tobacco,  are 
t««k,  rose,  and  other  kinds 
of  wood,  sogar,  pepp«r,  and 
other  spices  and  aromatics, 
cotton,    resins    and    gums, 
and  t>eeswax.    Of  the  Isltcr 
many  beautiful  models  of 
flowers,  figures,  and  build- 
ings are  made,  and  oft'ured  at 
tho  temples.    The  miuei-als 
of   Siam    are    abundant- 
gold,  copper,  tin,  iron,  and 
lead    being    among    them, 
Pi-ecious  stones,  too,  are  by 
no    meaus    lucking.      The 
manufacture  of  figures  of 
Buddha  is  very  extensive, 
there  being  a  constant  de- 
mand ;    they   are   made   to 
suit  all  purchasers. 

The  Siamese  language 


kuj-t.  bi;iiisa  i»nui.-i>. 
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telongs  to  tJio  sflmo  group  (is  tlio  CUiiiMc,  oi-  the  mouosyllabic  non- 
inflecting  gronp  :  and  tones  and  vowela  have  a  pre]mtiderAtiiig 
infiuciic«  in  deU.-rini&ui£  the  special  meninug  of  lh«  root  words. 
Many  modliied  Sanaorit  words  have  been  introduced,  and  Pali,  in  tlip 
Buddhist  scriptnrea,  lias  considerably  influenced  the  latigtiage.  Tht-rc  is 
no  articlo,  and  no  diatinctton  of  number,  gender,  or  case.  The  order  of 
words  is  most  important  in  determining  the  meaning.  Tliere  is  little 
Uberaturo  iu  the  language.  Some  inetrical  legends  and  roniauee«.  and  a 
number  of  books  of  laws,  are  the  chief  books  known. 

The  eastern  and  «ontli-<>ar'tfrn  jiortiou  of  Further  India,  known  a* 
Tonkin,  Cochin-China,  Aunam,  and  CambotUa,  is  inhabited  by  [wople  of  ii 
TUB  coobin-  more  and  more  Chinese  type,  intermixed  with  Siamese  and 
^*'*""*'  Shan  or  Tai  elements.  A  large  [lortion  of  these  territories  has 
in  recent  years  been  bronght  more  or  lesa  under  French  domination.  We 
may,  porliap^,  bent  i<ipeak  of  the  inhabitants  »&  Cochin-Chinese,  giving 
(toparate  mention  to  any  sections  needing  it. 

The  Cochin-Chinese  ai'e  comparatively  fair    Mongoloids — tlifi   men 

short,  but  active;  the  women  faii-er  than  the  men,  and   well   formed. 

Phruoi    Tl'eir  faces  are  not  so  largo  and  straight,  their  mouths  are  not 

niu-»ci«i«  go  small,  nor  their  eye«  so  hard  and  stAring  as  is  geen  in  the 

Siamese.     They  are  much  more  merrj%  lively,  and  talkative. 

Tlie  loose  Chinese  trousei-s  and  frock  with  large  sleeves^  made  of  cotton  or 

fiilk,  are  worn  by  both  sexes.    The  hair  is  not  cut  shoit,  but  worn  of  its 

natural  Icngtii,  and  coiled  at  the  back  of  the  head.    The  higlilanders, 

known  as  Moi,  are  taller,  lighter,  and  less  peaceable,  but  have  a  good 

name  for  tnithfulnets  and  honesty,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain 

Jiftvc  not. 

Tea  is  the  national  drink  here,  as  in  China ;  and  spirits  are  little  in 

vogue.    Bice  and  fish  arc  the  chief  articles  of  diet ;  but  nothing  comes 

rMdund    amiss — dogs,  cats,  rata,  tigers,  snakes,  earth-worms,  etc.,  l>eing 

**!**■      devoured  with  gxwto.    Betel-chewing  and  tobacw>-»moking  are 

practised  by  all. 

Polygamy  is  largely  in  vogtie ;  but  the  first  wife  has  a  sjiecial  posi- 
tion, Pm-chase  is  the  form  pn^ceding  marriage;  and  adultei^' may  be 
punished  by  death.  From  this  it  will  be  infen*cd  that  women 
are  not  well  treated  by  their  haabands,  who  not  uufreqnently 
beat  them.  Slavery-  for  debt  here  includes  possession  of  the  wives  and 
family  of  the  debtor,  who  may  also  be  sohl. 

Buddhism  in  a  ratlier  Io(mo  form  is  the  predominantr  religion ;  but 
with  it  floorisliea  much  paganism,  including  ancestor-worship,  Indeed, 
much  of  their  religion  difTers  little  from  the  Shamanism  of 
Siberian  natives.  Exorcists  and  astrologers  abound.  Burial 
rites  are  veiy  complex,  great  respect  being  paid  to  the  dead.  The 
greatest  care  is  taken  to  pi-event  desecration  of  the  body,  which  is  placod 
in  a  coffin  as  rich  as  can  be  afforded,  and  oJlen  kept  for  niontlts  before 
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fllaborate.  Tigers  or  serpenta  are,  among  othcri?,  bcastij  of  il!-omen ; 
and  ghosts  and  spirits  are  believed  to  be  univei-saJly  present.  It  19  in 
accordance  with  thin  state  of  superstition  that  Christian  missionaries  liave 
been  greatly  persecnted.  In  recent  yeara,  however,  the  Romanist  priesta 
oiirtniu  li'i^'®  gftiii«d  bettor  treatment,  oven  beyond  the  Fvpiicii  lx>rder, 
■niHionariM.  Jn  conse^jnenoe  of  the  threats  of  the  French  authorities,  as 
to  poiiishment  in  cast-  of  any  harm  befalluif*  the  priests. 

In  th«  districts  approaching  China,  Chinese  iufluonoc  is  naturally 

gi-eater,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Tonkines©  peoplo  are  a  crosa  between 

„,,       Cocliin-ChinesG,  or  Annomcse,  and  Chinese.    Tliey  partake  of 

ToaictiiM*.  til©  (lefecli*  of  both,  lacking  the  Chinese  stability  and  industry. 

They  do  not  cut  or  shave  their  hair,  which  they  fix  behind  the  head  with 


OMlMioil. 


mxxM  or  nstarti  ixnu. 


a  pin.  Their  clieok-bonea  project  more  than  the  Cochin-Chineae  proper, 
and  iho  nose  is  more  prominent  than  that  of  the  Chiui'so;  thoy  are  also 
ffti-  more  slender,  and  not  prone  to  fatness. 

The  Cochin-Chinese  language  may  almost  be  called  an  early  dialect 
of  Chinese,  being  monosyllabic,  and  much  of  the  meaning  dopending 

laukium.  '^"  '''^  '**"*^ '"  ^^"*'''  *^®  words  are  pronoimced.  There  is  bat 

UtUt!  htcrary  charactei"  in  the  language, 

Cambodia,  formerly  a  kingdom  extending  over  a  very  wide  extent  of 

^^irthor  India,  is  now  a  small  kingdom  occupying  only  a  small  tract 

^j^       Ix'tweon  Siam  and  Cochin-Chiua,  boimdvd  on  the  uortli-fast 

cuQbodUn  by  rhf  Mo-Kong,  or  Cambodia  river,  which  also  flows  through 

^*^'™'    it,  but  not  extending  into  the  delta.     After  suffvriog  mnch  at 

the  hands  of  the  Siamese,  it  lias  subsided  into  a  French  protectoratt'. 
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waa  formerly  a  great  Buddliist  kiiigtlom ;  oiid  vast  twos  of  tcmplos,  both 
in  Cambodia  and  in  9i«mc««  provinocn  conqu«n>d  from  Cambodia,  sltow 
tlie  ancient  wealth  of  the  kingiiom.     Soran  of  the  remaiiw,  however,  of 
great  ext*nt,  have  been  shown  to  describe  the  exploits  of  Rama     fonmr 
and  Vishnn.  and  mmt  have  been  due  to  Brahmanism.    The  ewuiattoa. 
ancient  palace  of  the  Khmer  ktiig*  (the  national  name  of  the  Cambodians) 

[  has  been  explored,  and  \a  full  of  magnificent  sculptarea,  the  enormoot 
threc-hea<le(I  elephant  Iwing  there  enthroned  in  all  pluce:^  of  Iiouonr.* 

The  Cambodians,  who  do  not  now  nnmber  more  than  a  million,  are 
remarkable  for  their  Caacasio  or  Aryan  features,  which  also  oon-espond 
with  the  figures  on  their  ancient  i9culptures.  They  also  have  n™_ 
a  polysyllabic  language,  quite  distinct  from  Mongoloid  forms. 
Much  remains  to  be  known  about  thorn  and  their  related  tribes  In  the 
liills,  some  of  whom  show  marked  superiority  in  morals,  taste,  and 
character.    Their  dross,  ornament*,  implements,  etc.,  exliibit  a  degree  o( 

^taste  not  often  met  with  ;  and  it  may  be  that  long  ago  they  ^  ^,^,.,^1111 
were  a  branch  of  the  same  Aryans  who  conquered  India,  but     P«"Wi«- 
have  been  themselves  conquered  and  subdued,  liho  the  Hindtu,  by  the 
invading  Mongols,  and  have  been  unable,  like  the  Hindus,  to  assimilate 
their  conquerors.     They  s^em  now  to  bf  gradiially  getting  absorbed  by 
the  combined  Siamese,  Cochin-Chinese,  and  3Iatay  elements. 

The  Malay  peninsula  nuwl  bo  briefly  dismissed  here.  A  great  part 
of  the  iuhabitont;)  are  Malays,  whom  we  can  discuss  better  in  ^leir  main 
home,  the  Malay  Arohijielago.  The  Chinese  are  larg«rly  hn-^^^ 
migrating,  and  may  become  tlio  niajoritj-.  A  nnmWr  of 
Siamese  are  also  in  the  peninsula,  becoming  mixed  with  the  Malaj'B, 
and  serving  to  uphold  the  Siamoec  power  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
peninsula. 

Bat  besides  these,  there  arc  some  aboriginal  tribes,  numbering  abont 
ten  thousand,  who  belong  to  the  Negrito  type,  found  also  in  the  Anda. 
mans  and  the  Philippines.  They  are  in  a  very  low  state  of  ^,^(^ 
life,  and  live  entirely  on  the  chase,  using  poiaone<l  arrows- 
Their  hair  '\a  short  and  curly  mot  frixxed),  and  their  skins  are  nearly 
black.  Very  little  is  kniown  of  them,  aa  they  shun  intercourse  with 
others. 

*  Piill  (lciiiil»  ar«  givoii  1>y  Lieateiiniit  Dclapoi-tv  in  hiH  "  Vvyagv  wax  Oaubodge,"  n 
tnagniflceiit  vvtnme  iiuUi^licd  in  I'nri*  in  IH^ 


CbUieM  laUgOBlnn  to  WuMtd  Idau— Cffacta  oT  tTid«— Modem  tn^aJnng  dovn  of  tiWTtMi— Tli* 
a«m— Catliay—Tlie  Honnol  emplra-  CmaUon  ol  Europtaa  In tarooune— Early  CUimm  bU- 
tOTT— Bra  oS  Coafacliu— Rue  of  TirUr  power  TBe  gn'eat  wall  ot  CMaa— InlroducttMi  ol 
BnddhUiii -Three  CbtOM*  kUucdanu -An  out)  Tellglou*  empenr— OroinaE  Tartax  poirer— 
Jenshli  KIiBii— KubU  Dkut— The  HLok  dynasty— Great  dlM*t«r*  and  IniuirecUona— Tbe 
Hanobu  Tartara  eubdue  ChUia— Uteiory  and  warlike  emperors— BrlUah  embaMlei— War 
wlUi  BiiUab— The  f^at  Tal-plnx  rebeUlon- Anolber  war  wlUi  Bduln— CblneiM  O0Td«n— 
Pilnco  Cbim  The  CMneee  exanunatloii  Bysum- Raalc  canfened  by  ciamliiauon  -  Bmerity  of 
tbe  MbU— Oraduatoil  euunlaaUoaa—The  lilgtieet  teaU- Tbe  Ohlnete  clnsilc*  -  Strict  falmen 
ebMTved  -Tbe  ecoplTe  a  patrUrobal  daipotlim  -  Tbe  kotow— Chinese  pnuoea  do  not  traial— 
Mno*  Obiui'R  Joamey- Poetical  records —Visit  to  tbe  Britlab  fleet— Syglem  of  uovenmieDt — 
Muidjuliu— PeMS  and  proiperltr- CUoese  puntahmeDta- Karltj-  o(  p«noiial  Ttoleoee— 
OffeD««t  Of  womeD  and  chUdraa-PIiyiical  abaraoterx—Childrsa  and  edumtOD— Cblnete 
pe«iiUftrlt]e«~Pood  aad  dniiJc— Chopsticks -Dreis—UuchaDsinf  {ublons- Tbe  plg-Uiil  — 
Womea't  balr-dreeslng- Oplunumoklag— A  great  opium  dea—BouBta  and  traTelUiie— 
lAntem  (eatlTal  —  Imperial  o«r«moiileH  —  IllarTUge—t>iTOrca— Death  — AncestOT-worsMp— 
Fnnenl  cercmoolee-  a  Chinese  funeral  In  Eaglxad—Uonnitiig— Dlrlslon  oT  property— Budd' 

bUm— Conludanlsni- TaoUni-Pat*lUin  -Remarkable  In- 
Tebtlons  -Kaglwt  OF  theory— Dlillkeolmacblittry— Uanu- 
factores- The  Chlseee  UB(««g«— TODea—PtKeoa  EngUab— 
OMnase  poetry— The  BookoCKItea-  Tbe  cIassIci  Eacyelo- 
pBdlu -Tbe  streets  ot  Can  too— Sbop-algna—PriTaieboniea 
—  Tbe  HancbuK- Direrstty  amonic  Cbia«M~Tbe  hill  trlMa 
Tbe  FomoiaDs— Tha  Ceirsaiu  -Character  of  tbe  people 
— Tbe  goremment- Lone  ileevetatid  loac  plpea 

HIMA  aiul  Japan  are,  n«xt  to  Iiidin  and  S^Tia 
(incladiuK  the  Holy  Land),  tho  ^Vsiatic  coun- 
tries mcHit  int^reating  and  im{x>rtant,  com- 
incrciiiHy  and  philosophically,  to  Eiiropt>aus. 
Although  the   Caiicaaian  stock  includes  the 
vast  innjnrity  of  the  inhabitniits  of  India, 
Euvopeans  nevertheless  find  among  the  Hindu  people  a  great 
ccutrast  to  "Western  ideas  and  practices  in  verj*  many  par- 
chiBMo     ticulars ;  while  in  China  and  Japan  a  widely  differ- 
^lo'wMvern  '*"*'  ^^'^K  t^o  Mongolian,  is  encountered,  which  has 
w«»-      di'veloped  civilisations  of  extraordinary  power,  on 
principles  antagoimtic  to  our  own.    Ijong  entrenchc<I  behind 
almost  imponetrahle  barriers,  tJiey  have  resisted  with  fanatical 
repugnance   the    slightest    contact  with  Western   barbarians, 
manifesting  the  very  spirit  of  the  old  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans 
as  to  barbarians  and  heathens,  and  of  some  Englishmen  as  to 
"niggers,"     We  may  trace  to  merchandise,  cspecioHy  tea,  the 
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onn  iiiiliMpon^Hblo  ai-t)cl«  which  Cliiim  Iiai!  to  supply  tu  tlie  British,  and 
to  «>ttou  tlotU,  iho  one  great  fiilirio  which  wo  (miuIJ  supply  to  Efftcu  of 
Cliina,  the  impulw)  wJiioh  has  led  to  the  hrenkiiig  <iow»  of  *'*^*^ 
many  of  tlie  barripw  Iwtween  East  nnd  W*-*ti  und  now  that  Iiidin  bus 
begun  to  ov*rtop  Chiim  in  iixpoi'ts  «f  t*a  to  thia  country,  we  may  expect 
the  pvi^severiug  Chinaman,  who  has  apprecistvd  tli»  inouvy  bi-onglit  to 
hiH  Iftiiil  hy  tlift  Britoi),  to  develop  somo  other  article  into  greater  pro- 
uiuenvi.',  that  ho  may  retain  his  chief  customer. 

Even  the  victories  of  the  British  in  India  are  not  bo  great  in  their 


significance  as  those  which  are  Bignali»ed  by  the  gradnal  breaking  dowii 
of  prejudice  nnd  the  adoption  of  Western  practices  in  Japan     Hedns 
and  China.    WIicu  China  has  a  whole  fleet  of  war-ships  huilt    ^SS'Sf 
in  Eni-ope  ami  commanderl  by  an  English  officer,  when  Japan    »*rn#r*. 
establishes  a  university  on  the  Britisli  model,  we  feel  as  if  any  wonder 
might  take  place,  even  the  development  of  the  Central  African  into 
something  better  ihnn  he  ia. 

Chinese  history  extends  back  to  a  period  far  beyond  Em^jteau 
reconls ;  and  yet  China  was  only  vaguely  known  to  the  oiicit'ut        OMtm. 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.     They  heard  of  the  Chim-se 
A3  the  Seres,  approached  from  Central  Asia,  a  vast  people,  civilised  and 
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))eaceful,  ali't^ady  fniimtis  for  silk.'^.     Tlie  Ai-alm  seom  to  have  kuowti  tlit> 
country  lis  Sin.  n  foiniptiou  of  Chin,  or  China, 

Tbo  Em-opeaiiH  of  the  uiidiUc-  ages  knew  Chiiin  inulor  the  imme  of 

Cathay,  deriwd  from  Kit*i,  still  th<»  Rus»iun  uiid  Cratriil  Asiiin  name  for 

c«Ui«y.     China.     Tliia  knowledge  wiuf  connected  with  the  remarkable 

j;iv>wth  of  the  Mongol  empire  of  .Tonghiz  Khun,    Ii'ft<ling   (o 

""•MSiy  numerous  eiiter[>ri-*e-s  of  traveller  into  the  far  East,  inchid- 

ing  jiinny  Doniiuicau  and  Franciscnn  mi»»)<mnrie.s. 

MartH)  Polo  was,  however,  the  first  Kni-opeau  who  visited  China  itself 

lin  the  IJtth  century);  and  his  nan-ativo  did  much  t«  fitmilinrise  ^',^lrope 

witli  Uathay.    At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  other  Ronii»h  mi»- 

Hionariea  penetrated  Southern  China,  and  many  converts  were  made. 

Trade,  too,  developed  with  the  great  Italian  marts,  Florfnci-  ami  Genoa, 

It  is  not  a  little  ix'niarkable,  that  alVr  this  period  European  intev- 

eourse  with  China  shotUd  have  so  far  ceased,  that  no  intelligence  for 

oaHuanaf  *'*'"""''^'*  reached  Europe  directly  from  thence,     In  fact,  when 

Europeu   the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  in  the  sixteenth  conliiry,  liglited 

iBt«TOoiirsa.  „j^y  Cliina,  they  r^nrdetl  it  a»  an  unknown  country,  and 

;;avo  new  renderings  of  old  uamci>,  »o  that  for  a  long  lime  it  was  not 

lielieved   that   CIniia   niid   Cathay   were   the  same.     The  fact  is,   that 

MalKimetnnism  had  regained  control  ever  Central  Asia,  and  China  passed 

under  mli-r»  whose  instinct  was  to  keep  foreignei-s  out.     Thus  old  maps 

of  Asia,  in  the  I'ith  and  17th  centuries,  placetl  Cathay  a«  a  hu'jjp  country 

to  the  north  of  China. 

Cliim-s"  history  spcalw  of  the  early  tuhahitants  of  Chinese  race  as 

immigmnts  irom  the  North  and  Xorth-we-tt;   bnt  they  wwm  developed 

EaTii-cuiiaH>uto  a  settled  and  ngiicultm'ul  people,  cnltivating  rice  and 

Wiiory.     utlicr  gi-ain,  flax,  and  silk.     It  is  nndouhted  that  they  long  ago 

had  the  ari  of  writing  and  some  knowledge  of  n.strononiy,  and  it  is  pro- 

Imhle  that  Chinese  civilisation  is  older  than  any  in  Europe.     There  ar© 

i-ome  records  by  Confucius  which    may  be   considerably  tnxsted  for  at 

least  ytXO  years  B.i'.     They  detail  the  gradual  [n-ogress  of  the  Cliinese 

Eraof      empire  and  vicissitudes  of  dynasties,  until,  in  IWit  ii.c.  we  find 

confudus.  ,iig  Tartars  becoming  inv«der.>»  only  shaken  off  \int\i  difficulty. 

The  era  of  C-onfucius  (iwl-lTS  b.c),  of  Lao-tze,  and  Meneius,  was  one  of 

wisdom  crying  aload  but  unheeded ;  and  a  gi-adual  <lecadence  of  tho 

Chinese  [xiwer  took  place. 

The  Tsin  Stuti*  on  the  North-west,  in  which  we  must  recognise  a 

Tutt^ir  pi-ople.  gained  the  chief  [wwer  in  China  a1>oiit  250  b.v.    Che- 

f-^  Hwang-te  (24t>-2lO  bx.)  was  the  first  givat  ruler  of  his  Hue, 

urp«w«r.  extending  his  power  wi<lely,  making  roads  and  canals,  building 

TnecrMt   '^'*^^*''  <l'''""g  huck  invading  Tartjirs.     He  startetl  the  building 

w»ii  of     of  the  gi-oat  wall  of  China  in  2!4  b.c.  to  keep  back  the  Tattai-s. 

As  a  i-efbi-mer,  he  was  unpopular;  and  in  conse4][uence  of  the 

authority  of  the  ancients  being  always  quoted  agaiust  him,  he  ordei-ed 
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•U  books  rftlatiiiff  to  nnciont  Oliini'se  history  to  be  bitrut,  aiid  [>iit  tn 
(1«atb  all  scliolarfi  wbo  attempted  to  conceal  thorn.  Such  aclioits  were 
not  likely  to  make  hut  Une  permaiient,  and  it  came  to  an  end  with  his 
son,  a  short  tim«  after  hitt  death.  The  succeeding  d>-uuksty  of  Han  tv" 
covered  as  many  of  the  old  bookn  as  poetiible,  and  ver^*  many  were  found. 
The  next  dynasty,  tluit  of  ttio  Eastern  Han,  addc<l  greatly  to  tBtro«aetioa 
the  Chinese  domains  in  Tartary  and  Turkestan.  Buddhism"*"*"'*''**^ 
WAS  introduced  in  A.n.  Iii>. 

For  ft  good  wliilo  China  ■<Kti*  divided  into  thr«e  kingdoms— DOrihem, 
middle,  and  sotttlieni;  which  state  of  things  led  to  conataiit  wars.     A 
!)ncce»4ion  of  dyiiastivtit  followed,  mmc  of  which  niiitod  thox^MtCUaitM 
whole  empire  into  one,  and  enlarged  its  borders ;  while  others  "^g"**"" 
were  mttrke4l  by  crime,  i>roflif;»cy.  and  <Iocay.     In  the  »veuth  centiuy 
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A.i>.  the  frontier  wa.s  antd  to  extend  to  the  Caspian  and  Eastern  Persia; 
an<l  anibassaiiors  from  Xepanl,  Magadha  (India),  Persia,  and  Bome  camo 
toChina.    In  liT*!)  the  ennjei-or's  wiff,  %Vix>  How,  {gained  practical  aitpreme 
power,  which  bvcunie  abHolute  un  the  death  of  her  husband  in  683.     Her 
gorenunent  was  ooi-tainly  vigoroiw  and  successful.    The  emperor  Woo- 
Tsung,  in  the  ninth  century,  fuund  t^^mple?,  uiouasteries,  nun-        ^ 
nen«9,  etc.,  too  numerous,  and  by  dcorve  abolished  them  ftll,»au-r«iigio«i 
and  tnibjoctetl  priests  of  all  kinds  to  oppressive  treatment. 
But  on  his  death  Buddhism  revived  in  great  force,     A  period  of  gi-est 
weaknest  of  the  imperiHl  power  followed,  and  China  appeared  likely  te 
InreAk  up  into  independent  States.    The  Tartars  were  extending orowtncTu- 
mori^  and  moru  towar-U  China  proper,  and  wore  again  and  '*'P"*"'' 
again  bought  oft'  by  tribute,  whicli  acted  as  an  encouragement  to  come 
again.    The  result  was,  that  they  established  themselves  more  and  more 
in  North  China,  especially  aa  the  Neu-die,  or  Kins. 
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In  tlie  twi*lftli  cejitury  tlif  Mongol  jiower  was  growing,  and  Irum 

Vl\'l  ouwurds  JcngUiz  Kliun  overran  a  grent  part  of  China.     His  <\^ 

JraKiiii     Bcendants  continued  the  conqneat  of  China  until,  about  123:2, 

***»■      Ogdui.  son  of  Jt-ngliiz,  ilestroyfttl  the  Kin  (lyii«»).y  of  NcHrth 

Cliinu.     liifi  nephew,  Kubia  Khan,  became  in  125U  pvocticfilly  the  first 

KitbiA  XAu.  ^'**"(^*''  emperor  of  Ciiinn,  though  his  jKiwer  waa  not  inlly 

established  tit!  1279.     This  waa  the  great  Khan  whom  Marco 

Polo  visiterd,    Th«  ilyiiaaty  lasted  only  till  IHIW.  when,  after  much  bad 

nw  War  government,  it  wm  displaced  by  Choo-YneM-Cli(ing,  a  Buddhist 

^'""*''    priest,  son  of  a  Cliinese  working-man.  wlio  showed  great  dis- 

cenimenl  in  the  mcamires  ho  took  to  gain  and  keep  tJie  supreme  power. 

His  name  was  changed  to  Ilung-woo,  and  his  dynasty  was  known  as  the 

Ming,  or  "  Bright." 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Miiig  emperors  began  by  losing  the  province 
of  Cociiin-China.  Later,  one  of  the  emperors  waa  defeated  and  imprisoned 
dj^j  by  a  Tartar  cliief.  A  serioiw  insurrection  occ«n-ed  early  in  the 
lUwjwnwdsixteenth  century,  which  waa  with  difficulty  suppressed.  The 
Tartars  devastated  a  lar;ge  province  in  \fA%  and  soon  after- 
wards a  Japanese  fleet  ravaged  the  sea-coaiit.  Tlie  Tartars  were  bribetl 
to  depart  in  several  reigns.  In  161'2  the  Japanese  defeated  the  Cluneae 
army  in  Corea,  nnd  de8tax>yed  tlie  t'hinese  fleet ;  but  for  some  reason 
they  failed  to  follow  up  their  conquest. 

The  Monchu  Tartara  now  grew  stronger,  and  in  1016  and  KJllf  were 
so  Buoeesaftil  against  the  Chinese  that  they  kept  p08sc«8iou  of  the  north- 
Tb»  Kftaehn  ®****™  province  of  Leaou-tung.  Meanwhile  ci^il  war  aroM  in 
Tutan  China,  and  became  so  fierce  that  one  party  called  in  the 
"""^"""""Manolius,  who,  when  they  had  defeated  the  rebels,  were  un- 
willing to  retire  again.  They  took  jx^ssession  of  Pekin,  and  proclaimed 
an  emperor  of  their  own  in  1644.  Kaukin  was  soou  afler  taken  witliont 
a  blow ;  and  the  Tartaara  confirmed  the  mandarins  in  their  offices,  and 
gave  an  amnesty  to  all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms.  Thus  was 
established  the  modem  Chinese  dynasty.  It  is  generally  asserted  that  it 
is  descended  from  that  known  as  the  Kins  in  earlii-r  liiMory. 

Kang-he  (l(i()l-1721j  waa  one  of  the  most  notable  emperors.  He 
was  a  great  student;  and  a  great  Chinese  dictionary  was  published  under 
his  superintendence.  Tibet  was  subdued  during  his  reign ; 
wiriuiB  em.  ono  of  his  successors,  Keen-lung,  added  Eastern  Turkestan  to 
'•'*"  the  empire,  and  rivalled  Kaiig-ho  as  a  studeut  and  author. 
He  even  marched  to  Nepiiid  and  defeated  the  GLoorkhas  in  i7tJ2 ;  but  he 
failed  in  Further  India  and  Formosa. 

Meanwhile,  the  East  Lidia  Company  had  been  coming  in  ixintact 

witli  the  Chinese,  wlio  treated  English  subjects  with  gross  injudtiee. 

BrtttKb     Ixird  Macartney  was  sent  as  British  ambassador  to  China,  but 

•mbMsiM.  gaiue<l  little.     Lord  Amherst'a  embassy  followed  in  J816;  Imt 

lie  refa-ied    to  kotow  before  ther  emperor,  and  was  quickly  dismissed. 
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TIm  oondivtt  of  the  CKineso  to  foreigners  became  more  and  more  unbear- 
able, and  tliey  eadea\'oured  to  stop  all  foreign  trul^,  {larlicutarly  thn 
opium  traffio.     In  1844)  the  British  dtM:lart>d  war  ugatimt  Cliiiui;  y„  ^^ 
with  the  result  that  Canton,  Amoy,  Shanghai,  aud  other  porta     *«•■*■ 
were  taken  l>y  Sir  Hugh  Oongli,  and  NaoUn  watt  threatened.    In  1S42 
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the  Chiae«e  found  tliemHelves  L>ompeUed  to  cede  Hong  Kong,  to  open 
five  principal  jwrts,  including  Canton  and  Shanghai,  to  foreign  trade,  and 
pay  a  large  indemnity. 

Such  a  defeat  was  part'cnlarly  disastrous  to  Chinese  prestige,  and 
rebellions  were  rife.    The  empeixn^  were  incompet*nt,  anrl  officials  mostly 
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corrupt.    After  tlie  micMIv  of  thf?  ci^iitury,  ])0])ulai'  di.scoiit4mt  found  nu 

Tbe  craat   ®''*>'S*^i*^  leader  m  Huiig-Seu-taeiu'D,  who  aimed  at  founding  u 

Tu-pisK    new  Oiinese  d^niasty,  tlie  Tni-ping,  and  exjielling  tlio  Tartar 

rulers.    He  jirofi.'Stifd  Christianity,  and  dc-nouncod  th«  hius  of 

the  age  with  great  vigour.    So  succesiiful  was  he,  that,  in  1852,  he  took 

Naukin  it«eU'.    Hiit  power  extended  yearly,  and  the  weakened  empire 

w»ii  still  ftirther  threatened  by  the  English  declaration  of  wai'  in  ISj?,  in 

Aaotbtr  ww**"'-"'**'!"^*"^^   "f   *'li^   "An-ow"  outrage   on    British   subjects. 

wiih  bumul  Canton  was  taken,  and  Lord  Elgin  determined  to  make  his 

way  to  Pekin,  and  ti-eat  with  the  emperor  in  person.     Having  penetratwl 

to  Tieii-t«iu,  where  the  Chinette  tuado  a  trouty  with  him,  a  further  attack 

followed,  which  led  to  a  campaig:n  in  wliich  the  Erencli  joined  uh,    Poiuu 

was  reached  hy  the  allied  forces  in  lEJGO,  and  a  fresh  peace  made,  which 

was  of  great  beuc- 

(it  to  tlie  Cliineae 

ohUMM    nder!)  in 

Oordaa     opening 

the  way  for  Majoi- 
^the  late  lamented 
General  I  Gordon  t« 
lake  the  vommand 
of  their  forces 
iigainst  the  Tai- 
ping9.  His  victor- 
ious career  is  well 
V  nown,  ending  by 
the  capture  of 
Nankin  in  I8r4 : 
with  it  the  Tai- 
puig  caune  fell. 

Li  1873,  when  the  emjieror  Tung-che  asaumod  |«>wer,  aiVer  his  long 
minority,  the  right  of  personal  audience  with  him,  and  "gazing  on  the 
Micred  countenance,"  was  claimed  by  and  granted  to  the  foreign  minister*. 
Since  this  period,  China  has  made  much  progress,  and  increased  its 
foreign  tra<le  very  largely.  The  present  emperor,  Kw«ng-sen,  has  been 
guided  in  lu's  long  minority  by  his  father,  Prince  Chun,  who  is  prime 
.^  _  minister,  and  liius  .ihown  much  enlightenment.  The  existence 
01  an  emperor *»  father,  nominally  subordinate  to  hi:^  »on,  comes 
about  from  the  fact  that  by  Chinese  law  the  heir  must  be  younger  than 
the  person  from  whom  he  inherits;  and  «ince  the  em])eror  Tnng-che  died 
young,  withoiit  issue,  the  succession  passed  by  his  will  to  a  m\\  of  one  of 
his  father's  younger  brothers. 

To  a  large  extent,  f'liina  may  be  studied  as  representing  the  extreme 
development  of  an  examination  system— in  fact,  almost  its  worship.  The 
respect  we  too  oflen  pay  to  mere  wealth,  or  to  powers  of  speech,  itn- 
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podent  self-aseiertioii,  raiik,  or  o\vner8hip  of  lan<l,  tlie  Cliineiw  pay  to 
sncoess  in  vxnminaiionit.    So  mucli  w  Uiout^ht  of  tlioni,  '!>•»* -fc--^- 
au  onsuccessfu)  cau<liclate  has  been  knowii  to  go  on  competing  »~»<— '*" 
till  grey  Imirs  have  urowiied  litui,  lUid  tlie  eiiiiM>ror  lia«  givoii     ■'"•'"■ 
liim  an  honorary  degree. 

£uro]>oani»  may  almost  be  accnxed  of  Imving  ailoptt^rl  a  <.'tkin<-i«e  idea, 
ill  attAoliiiig  so  miK'li  iiujHjrtniico  to  oonipvtitivf  I'xiiitiinationK ;  and  it  is 
at  least  our  duty  to  study  carefully  the  system  adopted  by  the      ^^^ 
nation  wluvh  has  carried  tlieiw  tosts  to  the  high^t  perfection,  uaMmd  bjr 
in  some  r<*s|>ect^.  in  order  that  we  may  li-am  what  orrors  to 
avoid   Atiil  what  plans  to  imitat<>.     We  can  scarcely  conceive  what   a 
sv,*c«ipiiig  chaiigo  would  be  caiued 
by  onr  full  a<Ioptioii  of  the  Chiin'sc 
^rstcin.     Imugino   the  rank  ot   a 
duke  bo  be  conferre<i  on  the  senior 
wrangli'r  or  siMiioi'  vlatisic  ;  imaginu 
tho  prime  uuimier  being  selected 
as  Indian  civil  aen'ic«  caudidoti-s 
uro  now ;  and,  what  is  more  ini- 
jiortant,  imagine  tho  rc^pei-c  given 
to  titled  and  wealthy  people  tran?^ 
ferred  to  the  snccessfu!  exnniiueo«, 
and  we  should  huve  some  idea  of 
tho  possible  effects  of  a  further  riae 
in   the  importance  of  the  ''  great 
goti,  competitive  eicaminatJon.'' 

"WTiilo  wo  have  learut  to 
groan  over  the  misfortunes  of  the 
"plackcd"  man,  h"  i-s  s«Ttnty  «i 
met  with  far  niorfl  abmi-  ""•  '••*■■ 
dAutly  in  China.  Suvce««iv*>  t<-^ts 
exclude  far  more  candidates  than  with  iis. 
succesHtul  in  the  fu^t,  or  local  i-xanii  nation. 


onxBK*  ontmi 


Scai'cely  one  per  cent,  are 
The  riepart  mental  examina- 
tion, which  is  much  as  if  a  student  went  up  to  his  county  town,  after 
having  paK!*ed  in  his  native  place,  cut4  out  many  more ;  and  then  an 
Imperial  examination  take:*  piftoe,  beyond  which  the  majority  do  not 
proceed  ;  tor  the  Imj^erial  degree  they  gain  gives  them  many  endnatod 
pri\'ilegw,  including  tlie  mnch-valued  exi*m])tioi)  from  corporal  **"""***'—■ 
pmiishinent  if  they  chanuo  to  (rffeud  again>it  the  law-t.  Those  who  aspire 
to  higher  MUP«*«wes  jiaw  on  to  the  triennial  exaniinatlotiK,  hfid,  us  Ijomlon 
University  exuuiinatiomi  are  largely  held,  at  importjiut  kwal  vapitaU,  8i4 
Binninghiuii  and  Manchester;  again  the  total  nnmber  of  caudidati-n, 
sifU'il  though  th>-y  havi;  bi*«^n,  i«  very  larg'*,  and  only  abonl  one  out  of 
everj'  hundred  is  successfu!.  Most  of  those  who  succeed  have  reached 
the  mature  age  of  from  thirty  to  fifty. 


Those  wlio  Iiav  stucwi'dwl  so  fiir,  must,  if  ilK'y  wiali  to  proceed 
fiirtlipr.  go  to  Pfkiii,  wlioiv  a  li-w  iittttiii  a  iJottor'u'  di-gii*"',  uiid  gain  good 
Tbe  UffiiMt  po-'4ts  in  ttii>  ntlmiiiiHti'ation.  Finally,  the  Haii-lin  College  i» 
*••*•'  tlif  limited  body  wlio  Uaw  pasxc-d  tin?  Inst  !M*v»'ro  test,  niwl  BTo 
held  com[»>tei]t  to  fill  the  highest  ministerial  postH,  How  c-ompelent 
thntn  may  bv,  h11  EumiK-aiis  wlio  have  been  bronghc  into  cont«ct  with 
them  can  testify,  if  only  through  tho  skill  they  van  exhibit  in  foiling  their 
wisliM  ov  finding  reasons  for  non-compliance.  Tlie  Marquis  Tseng,  who 
Immmo  to  well  known  in  Kuropf  as  the  special  Cliinese  envoy,  is  an 
instance  of  liigh  appreciation  of  \V'est«m  advautage«,  combined  with  tho 
most  admirable  slcill  in  Chinese  mutterH. 

The  great  e^-il  at  those  oxaumintiouai,  judgod  from  our  point  of  view, 
in,  tliat  they  are  founded  so  largely  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
Tii«  chutM*  Ohinesi;  classics,  suoli  as  thost'  of  Coufui-ius,  Mencius,  and  other 
ctuaioi.  saci-ed  nTitings.  Yet  we  British  do  not  stand  in  a  position  to 
hlanie  them,  for  our  Universities  long  gave  tni-dit  to  ccarwly  anything 
but  a  minute  study  of  th©  "  cla8sit:al "  dead  languages.  Taken  as  ex- 
aminaiions  in  Chinese  kuowiedgi',  the  native  examination  piipers  are  in 
many  respects  ailmiruble,  and  Buccocd  in  drawing  out  ability  iu  addition 
to  "  cram,"  or  book-work.  Of  conrae,  no  examination  can  discover  tact, 
hnaineiss  ability,  skill  in  nUing,  or  lioiiosty  ;  and  on  we  fail  iu  this  ^uite 
as  much  at)  the  Chinese,  we  are  not  entitled  to  cast  a  stone  at  them  ou 
that  account. 

The  utmost  cure  is  taken  by  I  he  Chinese  authorities  to  j/reveat 
ampering  with  the  qnestions  or  tho  puprrs  of  tin-  i'uudidat««,  or  tha 
ytriit  fairawi  employment  of  illicit  moans  of  answering.  Donbk-walled 
obMTTvd.  (.xiimi!iati<.n  halls,  guarded  by  strict  .si-ntrii-s ;  searching  of 
candidates  to  discover  l>ooks  or  any  illicit  helps ;  no  permission  to  go  oat 
till  (he  pxumination  is  conclnded,  food  being  taken  in  by  the  candidates; 
the  examiners  kiNHring  notliing  of  tho  candidates,  who»c  luunes  are  kept 
from  them  till  the  a<lJndication  has  be«n  made:  thes«  are  some  of  tho 
precautions  adopted.  Of  coun$o,  examinees  are  sometimes  found  who  are 
daring  enough  to  attempt  anytliing  ;  and  a  story  is  oven  told  of  a  secret 
tunnel  being  made  into  an  exnniinution-cell  (for  each  candidate  is 
se<dud»xl  in  a  wpiirato  cell),  by  means  of  which  book^  and  other  awist- 
ance  were  conveyed  to  a  candidate. 

Thougli  the  od ministration,  and  consequently  th«  wliole  system  of 
jvemment,  is  carried  on  by  successful  examinees,  the  theorj*  of  tho 
rue  (mcin  ■  ^'"P''"^  '•''  ""  absolute  despotism,  which  aims  however  at  being 
pauionhAi   ns  beneficial  though  as  arbitmrj'  m  that  of  u  parent  over  u 
****'  child.      The  membei-a  of  the  Imperial  family  itself,  who  are 

now  very  numeroiuii,  do  not  gain  or  oxercise  auiliority  by  virtue  of  tlieir 
dosceut.  They  do  not  even  secure  wealth,  for  many  of  them  are  very 
l»oor.  There  is  no  lieredltarj-  nobility ;  titJes  of  rank  are  oDictal  only. 
It  must  be  recorded,  however,  that  notnithstandiitg  the  prevalence  ot 
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OXA mi  nations,  oorrtiptioii  oxUt^  throughotit  Cliiiteso  official  iiiiik<(  almost 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  Tnrkey. 

The  diviitity  that  *'dotii  hc<it>[o  «  kiiig''  lias  nowliere  been  more 
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evident  than  in  China,  where  the  emperor  lias  ranked  as  a  divinity, 
and  has  l>eeu  ncoitstomed  to  receive  bonours  elsewhere  paid  n^hoiow 
to  the  gods.    Even  now,  the  amount  of  reverential  "  kotow- 
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ing,*'  01*  proRtration,  kneeling,  er.c.,  vliich  Bobjeota  Iuivr  to  ntidergo  in 
gftiuiiig  an  anJicnco  of  his  Majesty,  is  pxtnmepbut  the  English  nml 
thfl  Russian  envoys  have  never  bent  their  bodies  to  snch  signs  of  homage, 
and  grnduully  tliey  have  ceased  to  he  exacted  of  Ibreigii  ambassadorit 
generally. 

Up  to  recent  times  it  hm  been  recognised  a-s  incoiiceivuble,  aiid  ol* 
coarse  impi-oppr,  that  any  prince  oi"  China,  mnch  less  the  sovereign,  should 
jjiijjij^      travel  extensively  through  the  vaat  conntry,or  quit  the  sacreil 
ptUeMdosot  flnininious  to  enlarge  Ins  experience  in  foreign  tmvel.    Kx- 
temal  things  were  insignilicaiit  or  barbarian,  and  could  affoni 
no  title  henefil  to  a  Celetttial.     But  in   l8Hit  the  almost  incredible  event 
happened  ;  and  the  father  of  the  Chinese  Empemr,  Prinee  Chun,  who  \* 
rriiiM  oiiun-B  a1.40   Prime  Minister  ami  Lonl  High  Adniiral,  made  a  aea 
jooraey.      voyage  along  part  of  the  coast  of  the  empire.    Notwithstand- 
ing the  unfavourable  prophecies  indulged  in  by  many  Chioeeso  6s  to  the 
ivsnlt  of  hit  journey,  it  certainly  had  a  good  eflnct  in  opening  his  eyes  ; 
and  the  sight  of  u  fiuo  British  squadron  tunght  him  a  good  deal. 

So  excited  and  intereiited  was  the  prince  in  what  he  saw  an<l  hearri. 
that  he  was  constrained  to  write  u  st-rioif  of  poonis  which  havi'  been 
Pa«tioai  published,  mwl  of  which  some  account  was  given  in  'I'hv  'fhium 
^0^-  of  August  22,  1«87.  "WJiat  a  ohango  has  taken  pUee  with 
^w  course  of  fate."  he  saj^t ;  '•  during  five  reigns  the  sadne«s  of  our 
_  lasty  has  been  undi.spelled."  He  laments  tlie  decay  of  the  old  forms 
of  mibniission  to  the  emperor,  and  was  very  nnfiivomwbly  impressed  on 
hearing  the  mixed  languagas  of  the  foreign  consuls  at  Tieii-t^n.  But 
Ids  retiection.'*  at  this  |x>int  are  worth  quoting. 

JbJtlicr,  jnb1)or,  nhnt  a  clntlftT  of  un<xitttli  •wuniN  to  llieear! 

Onecanooi  accc]>t  nil  tlmi  ('Ciiirul  Tih  aiM  a!  ilic  cn>ti<  ol  tlicenrih. 

But.  except  a  (li)llmg  of  tli<?  hnt,  tliR}'  barn  do  ocbrr  roiirtosies ! 

And  wliat  on  eorlh  in  lliu  liwiorjr  of  this  •.lipiiiog  o(  the  hair  'f 

Our  giatlaut  Tiirtar  Ucnciul  »taniU  liorr  in  liin  plnmo. 

"niere  stauda  qw  Qtaiid  Swi-olary  (LiltuoK  Cliaug)  uf  «iglit-l>Mi-er  <|iuilitjr. 

It  ii  rrnllj  boo  ridiculixm,  tiiitt  inttrrpretatinn  DCriit; '. 

And  i)ii>ii  ciu-li  iiiuii  in  fiilloirtil  liy  a  wulking-itiick ! 

Tho  "walking-stick,"  apparently,  is  the  small-jnvord  worn  by  the 
consnis  when  in  uniform. 

Adniirnl  Hamilton,  with  his  ten  British  men-of-war,  iveeived  ti-oni  the 

priuce  tlie  sentiment  that  China  and   Engtaml  must  both  |)erfect  their 

vwtMtiM  <li^U  ^i"!   eultivate  the  bles.'<ings  of  ]>eAce,  so  as  to  preserve  a 

Brtttob  flML  good  state  of  things  in  Asia.     His  poetic  addn-ss  to  the  vVdmJral 

is  another  interesting  efiusiou : 

From  nuci«nt  tinic»  ili|ilomatic  intorconree  has  been  our  pride  g 
Let  us  not  make  our  pride  in  exliibitlon  of  irartikc  power ! 
'I'kaiiks  far  coming  *»  far,  lliv  liviin-r  of  your  ronntry's  iKiliests* 
And  tor  jour  conrermttion  rrluiiig  tn  »ii(utorMl  lanils. 
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III?  i;i.-tiitin«,  kml  jwi  will  rmicli  llio  ftrimiiic  tiraiU  of  otbCTH ! 
If  j'QU  hnvc  liidilra  uao[iT««,  3'ini  t-ausv  mcu  Ui  atand  ftlouf. 

Tbo  r«f«T«»cf>  to  ]ii<l<k>u  motives  in  thel&st  line  koks  like  a  diguifieil 
reliuko  which  diplomatists  gei)«rally  might  tnko  to  hL^itrt.  AJtogother, 
the  priiiw's  jfliirnpy  and  hi«  oomiuviit*i  nm  v«ry  vignificaut. 

Uiihko  tht'  English  practice,  all  Chineeo  laws  art*  pm|»r!y  digested 
and  framed  into  a  code,  which  is  cAimhle  of  oltoration  only  by  the  Impenal 


Edicts     Th«  crimiiiid  law,  which  is  said  to  have  lastiMl  euh- 


BraUwof 


litantiaJly  the  same  for  two  thousand  years,  im  piihUiihe<l  nt  a  *"'•'■■'■"■ 
vi>ry  low  price.    Ea«h  of  the  6ighto«n  provinces  of  the  empire  conatitiiU-s 
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a  complete  government  in  its«1f.  It  is  iiot  genenilly  known  that  the 
term  Enropoaii»  use  to  designate  Chinese  ofBcials,  "  mandarins,"  ia  a 
word  hroujiht  to  us  by  the  Poi-tugne!*e  fronv  ilio  K[uliiy  "  niantrin,"  a 
oouiLiellor,  this  lieiiig  also  fonnd  in  the  Sanskrit:  lira»-fu  is  the  Oiinese 
term.  The  button  on  the  top  of  their  hats  is  the  mandarins'  ^.„^.„„ 
«gn  of  rank,  variou-s  coloiii'a  denoting  the  several  grades,  the 
red  coral  one  bi'ing  the  highest.  Of  course  there  is  an  appropi'iately  rich 
dnnBK  for  each  grade ;  and  a  peacock's  feather  at  tho  side  of  th«  hat  i» 
eiso  a  Bign  of  high  rank  ;  while  only  those  near  the  emi>eror  can  wear  a 
featJier  with  thrv*  eyes, 

Si!ch  as  it  is,  the  Chinese  system  has  produced  n  state  of  comparative 
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peace  ami  pr&'jpority  Ainoiig  tlio  pcopK',  wUioh  luis  been  rivalled  by  no 
PMoaud  empire  wttb  so  large  a  jwpiiIatioR,  The  Chinette  cei'taitily  aitit 
pro"p»n»y-  at  governing  by  moral  rather  than  physical  force  W  a  larger 
extent  than  some  European  governments;  and  they  recognise  the  im- 
jwrtanuo  of  securing  anti  rewarding  ability  wherever  it  may  be  found. 
This  Inst  featnre  in  itself  removes*  many  caiuM  of  discontent.  Au  abl« 
man  is  practically  certain  to  make  his  way  to  the  front.  Of  oourse  abuses 
occur  in  the  system,  but  they  are  inherent  to  humanity  in  its  preiient 
state  of  advaucoment. 

The  Cliinese  criminal  law  cannot  be  considered  mild.  Flogging  witli 
iboos  is  a  very  ordinary'  punishment.  The  cangue  '\b  mucli  more 
cbinw*  severe,  invc^ving  confinement  of  the  body  in  a  aort  of  cage, 
P'"!"**""'"*  through  wliicb  the  head,  neck,  and  liands  alone  are  allowed 
to  protrude.  The  prisoner  is  thu*  unable  to  feed  himself,  and  is  enth'ely 
dependent  on  others.  Ankle  and  finger  squeezing,  knecUng  on  chains, 
and  banishment,  are  among  their  severe  puuislunents  ;  aud  the  priitons 
are  so  objectionable  as  pincos  of  residence  tliat  prisoners  not  infre- 
quently prefer  death  to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment.  Capital  punish- 
ment ia  practised  in  several  fashions  rather  t'.x>  horrible  to  particularise. 

It  ia  undoubtedly  fo  the  credit  of  the  Cliiucse  and  of  its  primitive 

system,  that   personal  violence  is  very  rare  among  thom,  whether  in 

lUrtir  of  P"™**  **•■ '"  public.    The  fact  U,  I  he  people  in  general  take 

panoMi    an  interest  in  preventing  it,  and  do  not  remain  uallomi  looker*- 

on  or  pa(w  by  on  the  other  side  when  a  quarrel  is  proceeding. 

Thus  they  become  very  skilful  in  quarrelliug  by  means  of  words  and 

gesticuiations,  and  can  continue  a  wordy  war  for  a  long  time  without 

ooraiug  to  blows. 

Women  are  not  usually  imprisoned,  except  for  tlie  gi-aveat  offences ; 
but  when  they  commit  minor  offenoea  are  placed  in  the  custody  of  their 
omoM*  of  '"'''•'*  "'<'''i  ^liiJ  sre  responsible  for  their  good  behaviour.     Parents 
womw and  have  great  authority  over  their  children,  and  may  use  con- 
siderable violence  towards  them ;  even  killing  them  is  not 
treated  as  murder,  especially  if  the  child  has  stnick  the  parent. 

Physically,  the  Chinese  scarcely  need  describing;  we  are  all  familiar 
with  tUg  sliavcn  face  and  head,  with  only  a  portion  of  the  black  hair 
PhjMMi  allowed  to  grow  and  form  a  pig-tail,  the  thick  lips,  and  pro- 
•*"■**•**  jecting  eai-s,  and  the  imperturbable  gravity  of  their  demeanour; 
t]ie  small  feet  and  thin  calves  of  the  Chinese  ladies,  marking  them  off 
Irom  the  i>oorer  classM  as  not  needing  to  use  them  in  labour  or  for  walk- 
ing ;  the  extit>mely  long  finger-nails  worn  by  both  sexes,  another  sign  of 
elevated  position ;  the  slendemess  judged  beautiful  in  women,  while 
corpulence  is  equally  the  proper  thing  for  a  man  who  is  valnwl. 

Children,  notwithstanding  the  severity  with  which  their  otfencea 
otiUdno  Md  oiiiy  '""  punished,  are  well  cared  foi'  and  show  much  filial  affec- 


•ducauoi. 


liun.    TIk!  infanticide  which  occurs  among  the  poorer  oloaaes 
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is  not  moro  common  thun  in  ciMiiitrio-4  llut  Kct  mipfXMvd  to  bo  among  tlie 
most  ailvauc«cl.  That  cliildrpn  do  not  grow  up  with  any  diMlike  of  ibeir 
tiomea  is  shown  by  the  constancy  with  which  thoy  return  to  their  native 


'<^53=*^ 
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plac«  Ut«  in  life,  or  whon  thoy  hnve  a  competency.  They  ar6  tanght  to 
aid  their  parents  in  every  i««sible  way.  lo  kwp  them  in  old  age,  and 
perform  doe  rites  after  their  death.     Schools  are  alraudent,  and  undor 
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StatA  <!u-ertion ;  their  chief  fiuilt  \*,  th'»  nin-ftryiiiK  chnrBcU-r  of  their 
teaching.  After  somo  vorj'  jnvenile  studies,  X\w  piipilt  Wnra  by  heurt 
the  writing!)  of  Confucius,  and  spend  years  in  studying  and  writiug 
pxerciws  on  thfm.  Th*i  jit-riM  known  as  tlie  "  Five  CUsaipa "  foUows. 
Of  oonrse  reading  ami  writing  are  carefully  iaught. 

Sir  John  D«vi.«,  in  hi»  work  on  "  The  Chinese,"  qnotes  the  following 
fmni  a  work  printed  at  Macao,  in  wliich  a  foreigner's  jK.'r()h'xities  on 
ChiiwM p«cu. aniving  in  Ohinft  are  detailed.  "  On  inqturing  of  the  boatman 
'*•''*'•*  in  which  direction  Macao  lay,  I  was  answerod,  'in  tlic  west- 
north;'  thi>  winri,  as  I  was  iuformod,  being  eaat-«oath.  'We  do  not 
say  so  in  Enn>pe,'  thought  I ;  but  imagine  my  anrpriso  when,  in  ox[>1»iu- 
ing  the  utility  of  iho  compass,  tho  boatman  added  that  the  needle  }M>iuted 
tothoKontU!  Dewrous  to  change  the  subject,  1  roniarkod  that  I  con- 
cluded he  wna  about  to  proi.-«N>d  to  soma  liigh  festival,  or  merrj-making, 
IIS  his  drivw  wiw  completely  white.  He  told  me,  with  a  look  of  nnich 
dejection,  that  his  only  bi-other  had  died  the  wook  before,  and  that  he 
was  in  the  deepest  niouniing  for  him.  On  my  landing,  the  first  object 
that  attracted  my  attention  was  it  ntilitarj'  mandarin,  who  wore  an  cm- 
Ijroidered  petticoat,  with  a  string  of  beads  roimd  liis  neck,  and  who 
bc»d««  carried  a  fan  ;  and  it  was  with  some  dismay  that  I  observe<l  him 
mount  on  the  right  side  of  llis  hoi**.  .  .  .  Ify  attention  was  drawn  to 
several  old  Chinese,  some  of  whom  had  grey  beards,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  huge  goggling  spectacles.  A  ftw  of  them  vera  chirruping  and  chuuk- 
iinp  to  singing  birds,  wliich  ihoy  carried  in  Immboo  cages,  or  perched  nn 
11  stick ;  others  were  catching  flies  to  feed  tho  binis ;  the  remainder  ot 
the  party  seemeil  to  lie  delightedly  employed  in  H.Wng  paper  kites,  while 
a  gi-oup  of  boys  wei-e  gravoiy  looking  on,  and  regurdinf;  thesi-  innocent 
occupations  of  their  seniors  with  the  mo6t  serious  and  gratihed  atte)i- 
tion.'" 

Rice  is  by  far  the  most  imporlsnt  food  and  crop  in  China.  With  the 
poon-r  clasM^'s  it  couatitutes  almost  the  sole  food.  Those  who  can  get 
Food  u4  them,  however,  eat  )>ork,  game,  birds,  and  Jish  freely.  Beef  is 
***"*■  little  eaten,  owing  to  religion*  seruplos,  Jiith  wine  and  spirit--* 
are  made  from  rice;  but  tea  is  the  national  drink.  -Some  extniurdiuary 
dishes  are  in  vogue  among  the  richer  folk,  hut  they  are  by  no  means  to 
be  deapiseil,  especially  birds'-neflt  soup,  well-fed  cuts  and  dog.-<,  deer's 
sinews,  and  sharks'  fins.    Salted  provisions  are  largely  eaten. 

Chopsticks  are  tho  proverbial  Chinese  implement,!*  for  eating;  they 
are  a  pair  of  sli'nder  wooden,  ivor>',  bone,  or  silver  rods,  about  t#n  inches 
long,  held  in  the  right  hand — one  between  the  euiU  of  the 
second  and  third  fingers,  tUo  other  botweeii  the  thumb  ami 
(ore-finger,  and  ciipublc  of  being  rapidly  worked  against  tho  other.  The 
use  of  these  chopsticks,  in  which  tlicy  ai'o  wonflerfully  (juick,  is  connected 
with  the  cnstom  of  bringing  all  food  to  tpble  ready  car^-ed. 

Uress  in  China  is  Uigely  made  of  cotton  cloth ;  hut  silk  is  much  used 
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by  Uio»«  who  mil  itfTonl  i<.  lu  winter,  fiint  and  txitton  wad<liiig  nre 
■vfxtra  for  warmth.  Iudt*wl,  it  is  siu|*tilar  Iiow  little  the  peo]iI« 
employ  firea  simply  to  whvhi  theiniw'Ives ;  their  notion  in,  to  put 
on  niOTu  clothi-s  till  they  oro  warm  enough.  Loose  tronaera,  with  n  loose 
overgnrment  reaching  below  the  knees,  constitute  the  most  ttaitiil  dross 
of  the  men,  iini^hod  off  witli  felt-tcoli'il  rotton  shoos,  leuthor  being  Uttle 
in  vogne.  The  women's  drvss,  as  far  as  it  is  seen,  often  looks  like  A  long 
CAssook  snnnonnted  by  h  mantle  extending  to  the  knees. 

Th«  Chinese  have  the  ajvautage  in  dress  of  uuclianging  fashions, 
eeremonial  dresses  being  all  onlaineil  by  an  offtcial  board;   thns  tbe 
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[tti'videnci!  of  bnudsome  dress  for  gi-eat  oeeasions  \-i  aocouut«d  for  by 
the  care  taken  of  it,  and  the  fact  that  the  same  may  be  vocbuciBE 
iiaed  again  as  long  as  it  will  hoM  together.  Gay  fans  and  ^^•'*»* 
umbrellas,  as  in  Japan,  are  important  ai'ticles  of  coetlunte:  the  art  diii- 
played  in  their  miiiiiitiictnro  and  decoration  \*  very  considerable.  A  few 
(idveuturons  Chines  have  sometimes  adopted  European  co§tume ;  but 
sach  a  change  is  very  hard  to  make,  and  it  cannot  be  said  ihat  it  is 
altogether  to  be  desirud. 

We  might  say  that  the  Cliinese  womi-n  have  nil  the  advantage  of 
their  handsome  Imir,  while  the  men  get  rid  of  the  greater  part  ^^  pi-tm 
of  it,  uid  indeed  are  staves  to  fashion.     It  is  believed  that 
the  Manvhu  Tartars  first  compelled  Cliinaineu  to  wear  the  pigtail,  as  a 
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maifc  K&  iuferiority ;  but  wliat  ins  mice  a  badge  of  servitudo  xn  now  a 
nationnl  prid^— a  Cliniamnu  wonid  f««1  di«^;rac«d  witlioni  it.  Of  i;oiir3« 
A  lot  of  Hba\'ing  of  tlio  head  has  to  be  done  to  ke«p  the  rest  of  the  scatp 
fre«  from  liair,  and  barbers  consequently  nvp  in  go'at  requ^'st     B<NU'd3 

wojn*n'«    ""^  ''"''  *^'S^*)  ^^^  ^'^O'  generally  shaved  tiif.    Women  woar 
h»ir-      their  hair  long,  oftflu  with  other  hair  added  ;  it  u  elaborately 

^^^*^^-    (irfsscd.  in  various  fashions,  otteu  making  u  great  circular  and 
hollow  projection  behind  the  head, 

The  evils  of  opium-smokicg,  a»  practised  by  the  Chinese,  have  oftou 
been  enlarged  upon;   no  doubt  with  many  great  harm  results,  and  the 
Opium-     character  is  enervated.    It  cannot  bti  said  tliat  it  is  so  with  all ; 

■moictac.  jyjj  •tfO.TSi.^  doctors  maintain  that  it  is  a  craving  like  that  for 
alcoholic  drink  in  Europe,  which  may  be  and  is  gr«atly  abused,  but  is  not 
necesoarily  so  hnnnful  us  many  think.  Anyhow,  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  have  a  great  passion  for  it,  and  we  cauuot  do  better  than  give 
K  KTMt  an  account  of  the  Nan-gin-tsin,  in  Shanghai,  the  gi-eatest  opium 
ejwuffidaiL  ^ipy  i^  China,  as  given  by  tli-s  Sortk  China  Herald.  It  is 
known  throagliout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  empii-e  to  the  Cliiuese : 
and  it  helpti  to  make  Shanghai  regarded  as  a  oity  affording  the  aame 
opportunities  (or  ploMure  and  dissipation  that  Paris  <]oe9  the  typical 
Frenchman.  It  is  situated  in  the  French  Concession  in  Shanghai,  williin 
n  stone's  throw  of  iho  wall  of  the  native  city,  within  which  no  opium 
tihops  are  supiK)sed  to  exist  Tlie  character  of  the  place  could  not  be 
guessed  from  its  cxternul  appearance,  although  the  air  of  the  people 
passing  in  and  ont  might  suggest  it.  The  throngs  visiting  it  represent 
all  stations  of  life,  fi-om  the  coolie  to  the  wealthy  merchant  or  the  small 
mandarin.  It  is  with  diffiL-ulty  that  one  gets  in.-iide  through  the  crowds 
of  people  hanging  round  tlie  door.  Those  who  have  not  the  roijuisit* 
number  of  copper  cash  to  procure  the  baneful  pipe,  watcli  with  horriWe 
wistfnlneas  each  of  the  more  affluent  pass  in  with  a  nervous,  hurrie<l 
step,  or  totter  out  wearing  that  peculiar  dazed  expi-ession  which  comes 
nt^r  the  smoker's  craving  has  been  satisfied  and  his  transient  pleasure 
lias  passed  away.  One  requires  a  strong  stomach  to  stand  the  sickening 
fVimes  with  which  the  air  inside'  is  thickened.  The  clouds  of  smoke,  the 
rlim  light  from  the  numerou-s  coloured  lamps,  the  numbera  of  reclining 
forms  with  distorted  faces  bent  over  the  small  flames  at  which  tlw  pipes 
are  lighted,  cause  the  novice  a  sickening  sensation.  But  as  soon  as  the 
eye  becomes  acciistomed  to  the  scene,  it  is  noticed  that  the  place  is  got 
np  on  an  expensive  scale.  In  the  centre  of  the  lower  room  hangs  one  of 
the  lincst  uf  Chinese  lamps;  the  ceiling  is  of  richly-carved  wood,  while 
the  painted  walls  are  thickly  inlaid  with  a  peculiarly-marked  marble, 
which  gives  the  idea  of  unfimshed  landscape  sketches.  Nnmeroiu  doors 
on  all  sides  lead  to  the  smokers'  apartments.  In  the  outer  portion  of  the 
building  stands  a  counter  covered  with  little  boxes  of  the  drag  rtt&dy  for 
smoking,  which  a  dozen  assistants  are  kept  busy  liauding  out  to  the 


Htonos  autl  n«niler(!()  more  co^Lly  by  reason  of  elaborate  can'ing;  ttto 
cheapest  klndx  aro  mado  simply  of  liard  woorl.  Tll<^  rooms  hIso  iirc  Air^ 
uialied  aci-ordiiig  io  ntasa.  In  tlie  most  expensivo  the  lounge  upon  which 
the  smoker  riiclino*  is  uf  fin*  voU-et,  with  pillnws  of  tlip  siime  mtterial ; 
( h«  frames  of  each  couch  arc-  inlai<l  with  motli('r-of-pt>arl  and  jade ;  and 
iho  wlioto  uir  of  theiie  rcwnis  !.■<  one  of  sensuous  hixnrj'.  There  are  aim 
a  number  of  private*  rooms.  In  tho  poorer  section  will  be  seen  many 
wi^ftrers  of  the  tattered  yellow  and  prey  robos  of  Bud<Ihlst  and  Taoist 
priests,  "\Vom#n  form  n  fair  proportion  of  the  smokers.  The  common 
belief  is,  that  the  opium  sk-op  is  attiindfd  by  b  mild,  pli-asurahle  di'Iirinm, 
with  brief  glances  of  Elysium;  but  this  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
People  smoko  to  satisfy  the  craving  begotten  of  previous  indulgence. 
Tliero  is  accommodation  foi'  150  smokem  at  a  time,  and  there  is  seldom 
a  vacancy  very  long.  The  stream  of  smokers  goes  on  Irom  early  niorning 
till  midnight,  when  the  place  cloites ;  the  clomU  of  smoke  go  up  inces- 
santly nil  duy  long,  Kuropenns  do  not  often  visit  the  place;  but  tho 
seamen  of  Amcriojin  mon-of-wnr  visiting  Shanghai  sometimes  seek 
sokco  in  the  drug. 

Tho  Iiouscs  of  the  Chinese  are  not  much  to  boaat  of,  being  eJiiefly 
of  one  or  two  storej's,  and  of   wood.     Thtnr  furnitur*  is  very  simple, 

BoiuMuid  matting  and  sofas  or  low  beds  being  the  principal  varieties. 

tnTauisg.  Travelling  is  largely  done  by  means  of  rivers  iind  rnnal.*, 
which  abound.  The  introduction  of  railways  meets  with  nmch  official 
opposition,  but  they  are  gradually  being  introduced.  Horses  arc  com* 
parativcly  little  used.  Sedan-chairs  carried  by  bearers,  as  well  as  covered 
carriages,  are  however  not  infreqnent.  Any  one  going  out  after  dork  is 
compolh'd  by  law  to  carry  ft  luutenu 

Lanterns  form  a  considerable  element  in  one  of  the  great  ('hineso 

festivuls,  that  of  thu  Lantern,  held  nt  the  first  full  mo<»i  of  the  year, 

LuiUTii     when  a  vast  variety  of  lanterns  of  various  colours  and  niiitt-rlAls 

'•*""*■    are  lighted.    The  New  Year  is  another  gieat  ft-stival,  whereat 

debt-paying  is  not  forgotten,  and  many  entertainments  and  presents  are 

irapniki    given.     One  of  the  grand  ceremouies,  in  which  the  emperor 

cercmoiues.  tiikesapftrt,  is  connected  with  agricnltiu-e;  he  actually  ploughs 
a  furrow  or  two  in  a  field  near  the  Temple  of  the  Earth,  and  sows  several 
sorts  of  grain.  Similarly,  thi-  enipn-ss  givi-s  h«-r  patron(ig<>  lo  silk-weaving, 
going  through  sevei-al  of  the  processes  of  manufacture,  and  sucriticing  to 

the  inventor  of  silk-weaving. 

Early  nmiTiiigf«   arc   much   in   vogue;  and  complex  arrangemr-iit.'* 

generally  prei-*'<lo  the  ceremon_v,  that  the  fitting  wife  may  be  selected. 

ttMT^.wM    P*"?'*  '•*"  'I'*  winio  surname  may  not  marry,  heijig  assumed  to 

Im!  related:  near  relationship  between  those  of  diftV-n^nt  name 

is  also  a  baiTter  to  man-iage.     I^otgamy  is  not  legal,  but  many  of  the 

richw  have  secoudarj*  wi\'e«,  or  concubines,  who  do  not  rank  much  abo\'e 

•servants;  but  their  male  children  are  recognitwd,  snpiwwing  the  legitimate 
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wifo  hii8  uo  )wn— A  <]i!<g)'ac«  of  <)t>ep  cly«.    The  timpHi-or  lias  bat  one  wife, 
who  y&  empress ;  but  \w  may  liuvo  nny  iiuinWr  of  I'ArtU'  conctibiiics. 

It  cnuiKit  be  !*«i<)  thai  Chinese  womeii  we  very  utt-oiuplished.  Th«* 
poorer  women  have  tht-  gr^at  virtiu-s  of  being  hnnln-orltiug  and  doiiio^tti- 
catin] ;  (lie  richer  learu  embix>iilery,  pointing  on  Bilk,  uml  iwvhaps  a  litth* 
niUKic;  but  jwssibly  tltere  b  "a  gDO<l  time  roming  "  lor  them  as  for  tlieiv 
n^tghbomii  in  Jap^in.  ^  wifn  may  bo  lUvomod  for  aiiuKfry, 
tUie%-ing,  ill-temper,  iiivelerate  inlirmitie«i,  disobe<]iencD  to  Ihe 
hii»bnu(tV  pan-nt«,  talUntivcness.  ami  e^-oi  barreimo^^s ;  thoti^jh  tluw  \» 
rwc,  owing  to  the  sei-oiidary  raarrjageii  being  ahvayn  available.  A  wid(W 
dood  not  nstially  marry  a  second  time. 

The  phlegmatic  Cliinaman  is  not  appalle<l  by  di-atit,  and  iti  only  too 
ready  to  commit  suicide;    he  knows  that  liis  desoendanl^  will  perform 
the  prefer  rites  for  him,  and  kwp  liix  memory  gnjcn.     The     ^^ 
regard  wliich  the  people  jMiy  to  their  deceased  parents  and 
relativt^  is  really  like  anci-stor-wor«liip.     White  is  tho  monming  colom*: 
and  dressed  in  wlut«  the  family  sit  weeping  around  the  eorjxw    ABc««ar- 
of  A  father,  wliich  is  wajilie<]  by  the  eldest  son,  tlien  dreissed  ta    •««Mp. 
in  life^.and  placed  in  a  massive  i-offin  with  plenty  of  quicklime  and  care- 
fully  inftfle   airtight  and   varnished.       Usually   afn^'   three  weeks   thi' 
fnneral  proct^ion  is  cAtried  to  the  cemetery,  which  is  nio»t]y    m«m 
in  an  ontKif-tbe-way  place  in  the  hills.     Olferiiigs  are  cam«d  «"•■»««»••■ 
for  the  deceaji«l,  and  banda  of  music  attend.    In  many  casM  pai>er  i'^ 
made  to  do  duty  for  valuables  in  tlie  burning  which  follows.    The  rites 
of  tJif  dead  are  reiK-ated  twice  a  year,  especially  in  spring. 

As  a  Kpeciiaen  of  Chinese  funerals,  one  peribrmed  in  I8H7,  in  Eng- 
hind,  may  be  described.  A  sailor  belongiug.to  tho  Lai  I'mcm,  one  of  the 
8hi]w  of  the  Chinese  sijuadron  anclioi-ed  at  Spithead,  having  .  ^. 
died,  the  bo<iy  was  btirit-il  at  the  Portsmouth  Cemetery.  The  roMni 
do«#A«(iHl  was  named  Cliin  Pit  Luo,  and  described  by  his  ship-  ^ 
mates  as  the  finest  sailor  in  the  Chinese  na\'y.  The  uorpse,  which  wa.-. 
containe<]  in  a  leadon  cotBn  encased  in  two  wooibsii  oiim,  and  covered 
with  tJie  yellow  ensign,  was  followed  to  (lie  grave  by  a  party  of  stolid- 
looking  Chinese  »camen  under  the  conininnd  of  n  petty  officer.  Arrived 
at  tlm  cemetery  gates,  the  boily  was  can-ied  to  the  grave  in  the  usual 
way,  but  without,  any  cmemony.  Ailer  the  coffin  hml  l)een  lowered  into 
tlie  grave,  four  sailors,  stationed  at  the  loot  of  the  grave,  produced  in 
KUCceMdou  a  tin  pail,  a  [wivel  of  matches,  a  number  of  fagota,  and  varioni' 
pieces  of  brown  paper.  A  fire  having  been  fcimlle<l,  out  of  the  pail  were 
brought  forth  several  plates,  which  were  disposed  round  the  fii'e,  a  lump  of 
pork,  variotts  pieces  of  meat,  a  few  c^gs,  and  a  quiuitity  of  salt  anrl  sand. 
These  having  Ix-^-n  (livndcd  into  lives,  were  cooked  and  placed  on  Ihf 
plates,  and  on  the  consummation  of  the  sacrifice  they  were  all  gatlu-i'*<>l 
together  and  ivtnmed  to  the  pail.  A  sailor  now  partJy  iille<l  in  the 
grave,  after  which  the  captain  of  the  ship  and  a  couple  of  Kubordinat*' 
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officers  came  forn-anl  and  |>rostTat4>i)  thfrnseU'efl  tlitf^e  times,  iittoi-uig 
A  prnyer  at  each  geuuflpxion.    TUis  com])lot*(l  thu  ceremony. 

Gi-fttt  fttt*ntioii  is  paid  to  tlio  wslcctJon  of  the  riglit  place  of  buvinl, 

ftUlioiigh  those  who  call  aflbrd  it  are  carried  to  their  native  place ;  yet 

„  the  exiict  spot  fur  hurini  is  a  suhiect  for  h'umwd  atudy  by  the 

ftstJx>logor».     A  parent  w  mourned  lor  three  years,  aunng 

whkli  pi-riod  none  of  hi«  childi-en  may  marrj-.      Thi*  eldest  son  gets  two 

Diruion  of  shares  of  the  property,  the  rest  being  divided  in  oqtial  shares ; 

propirtjr.  bnt,  ao  strong  is  family  feeling  that  the  children  often  remain 

together  ntW  the  fathers  death.     The  bones  of  Chinamen  who  die  in 

America  and  other  places  abroad,  ai-e  often  caiTied  liome  for  final  burial, 

a  service  for  which  pa^nnent  Li  made   beforehand  to   thf>   emigniiit 

companies. 

The  rites  of  burial  are,  aa  we  have  said,  more  connected  with 
ancestor-worship  than  with  national  religion.      Bud<!hism  is  known  to 
have  gained  great  hold  in  Cliiua ;  but  its  a'lherents  cannot  bo 
accurately  reckoned,  because  a  Chinuman,  as  a  rule,  i»  so 
tolerant  tlmt  ho  may  be  called  a  Confucian,  a  Taoist,  and  a  Buddhist,  all 
at  tlic  same  time,  without  shocking  him.    Confucins,  whose  system  we 
confvdu-  cannot  here  say  mneh  about,  was  born  in  the  sixth  century 
*■"••       before  Christ,  and  after  long  study  <lrew  up  a  code  of  morals 
and  politics  which  has  become  the  cliief  standai-d  of  Chinese  civiliMitiou. 
Many  ot  his  doctrines  appear  to  have  anticipated  those  of  Christ,  especi- 
ally ill  thi;  inculcation  of  control  over  the  thoughts,  and  of  doing  to 
ollii-i-s  as  wo  would  be  done  by.      His  deacentlants  have  carefully  pre- 
senir-ed  the  purity  of  tlieir  line,  if  their  genealogies  are  to  ba  believed, 
ami  high  hereiJiiHry  honours  are  theirs.    The  emperor  does  them  sjiecial 
honour,  and  every  city  has  a  temple  to  Coiifueiiw. 

The  doctrines  oi'  Confucius  gained  such  influence  partly  because  he 
professed  simply  to  revive  the  pure  doctrines  of  ]iast  ages,  and  di<l  not 
come  forward  as  a  novelty-monger.  He  taught  that  Ju  former  genera- 
tions the  obligations  between  ruler  and  i>eople,  father  and  aon,  husband 
and  wife,  friend  and  friend,  were  scrnpuloiwly  fultilleil.  He  set  out  what 
he  cousi<)er«tl  right  methods  of  restoring  these  days,  by  individual 
training,  self-restraint^  and  regard  for  duty.  Uis  teaclung  was  seen  by 
the  ruling  classes  to  be  u  most  elKeieut  supiwrt  of  their  authority.  En- 
larging on  these  prewpts,  Mencius  taught  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
jwople  to  <lcthrone  an  evil  ruler;  and  this  maxim  has  almost  rivalled 
thotte  of  Confucius  in  the  extent  of  its  adoption  by  the  Chini-s*-. 

Taoism,  which  has  a  large  and  undefined  influence,  lias  been  called 
the  rationalism  of  China ;  but  has  d^enerated  into  n  system  of  super- 
stition. It  was  (bunded  by  Lao-tsKO,  a  contemporary  of  Con- 
fucius, whose  pltilosophy  was  a  sort  of  quietism,  the  control  of 
•lesii-es  and  jKissions ;  but  he  added  to  this  a  conception  of  a  .spirit  named 
Tao,  in  which,  by  which,  for  which  all  tilings  exist,  and  to  which  all 
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rotttrn;  a  sort  of  Pantheiam,  in  fdct.  But  his  followers  have  soiiglii 
tat  tlie  pKitosoplier's  xtotie,  Iihva  groat  boliol'x  in  charms  and  aiiiiih-ti«, 
Mid  cUiin  to  he  able  to  PxorcUe  spirits  of  all  ktiKlt;  no  that  tlieir 
practice  ia  little  bett«r  than  Shamaniani. 

It  may  h«  qn^ationcd  whuthor  fatalism  is  not  tlii.'  a<.'tiiitl  roli^ion 
of  a  majority  of  ChineHe.    What  will  Ijp,  will  Ix*;  why  I'lke  precaHlioiisV 
Anytliing  that  ii^  to  hii]i])Cii  will  happen  juttt  tho  Kamo.    Tlus    rataium. 
beliftf  is  evidenced  in  many  ways. 


Wiioii  wo  ©onttidvr  that  printing  from  fixfd  blocks  w«a  inveut^xl  in 
China  long  bpfore  ita  invention  in  Eiircpc,  dating  at  h'nst  back  to  tin- 
tenth  ccniurj-  a.d.  ;  that  gniii>ow<l('r  and  cannon  were  nsed  by  E«inMit»w« 
the  Ckinc«o  six  c«ntnric«  ago;  that  tho  niwriiif-r's  compass  waa  »iiT«ttdii«. 
known  to  them  at  a  very  early  date,  as  well  a»  \t»  deviation  from  tliP 
actual  North  Pole;  that  we  havo  taken  the  name  of  their  conntry  as 
Uie  title  of  oar  cliief  modern  (Mrcelain  ware :  that  tlie  !it<'<'lyard  and 
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sptH^tiu'lf^  (?([URlly  rank  aiiioug  i\mv  iiivcntiom,  -we  ithull  be  rcmly  to 

i-onietlo  thttt  tlt<'y  deserve  to  rank  liiph  among  iuvcntivf  uatioiui.    But 

two  thing)!  havo  kopt  tbem  from  completing  their  iuventioiiA,  or  gftiuing 

j'uU  udvnntage  tVom  tliein;  tho  »yst<>in  of  iiistmctioii,  the  folo  n-ganl  for 

■iKi»ot  of  **'*'  kiiowlpdge;   and  their  neglect  of  theoretical  Htudios,  tho 

"••T-     proper  cultivation  of  which  li»»  eiiahlfd  Western  peo]>le  to 

gain  llieir  modern  ascendency.   It  is  the  prncticul  in  which  they  dulight ; 

Imt  while  practice  tan  i-cpeat,  it  can  rarely  invent  new  principles,     TLuii 

Diiiika  «f   ^^^y  have  long  rejected  modern  machinery-,  whether  for  woav- 

™»<*"'«T-  ing  or  porcelain  ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  tlw  next  humlrod 

yoara  will  witness  startling  changes  in  China.     With  the  deveiopment  of 

the  enonnoiiH  deposits  of  coal,  and  the  opening  out  of  mineral  treasures, 

C'liiuu   must   ilumge,   tliongh   probably  the   ('liinese   individuality  will 

HijiQ.      iropV'-'st-  itself  dri'ply  on  i\\v  tmnsiorinntion.    For  sillt-wvaving, 

"**'«••■    i\-ory-carving,  the  making  of  oniamenta,  and  other  manufac- 

turea,  the  Chinese,  witli  their  putjent  industry  and  ex^-ellent  workniaii?ihip, 

are  among  the  foremost  peoples  of  tlie  world,  and  no  doubt  will  rontiuuo 

so  tis  long  ta  they  are  fnigat  iind  industrioiut. 

We  must  not  linger  long  over  the  ChineBe  langna^e  mid  liternture. 
The  Iftngttage  w  nionosyllabic  to  tlie  h»»t  degrw,  and  has  no  inflexion, 
TbeciiiiiM*  H"  alphabet,  no  declensions  or  conjugations.     It.s  written  cha- 
I*"*™**  ractei-ii  are  thousands  of  riislinot  symbols,  <lerivp<i  at  first  from 
nutural  objects;    but  one  sound  ofttm  i-epresentv-i  a  hundred  different 
words,  according  to  the  characters  in  which  it  is  written.    The  diflicnlty 
of  learning  the  language  is  increased  by  the  «»«  of  varioii* 
touc«  in  tjteaking.  which  have  gi-eat,  inlluence  on  the  meaning ; 
and  it  is  not  sm-jmsing  that  where  the  British  conio  in  contact  with  the 
Chinese,  a  new  sort  of  language  has  develojwd,  called  "  pigeon  Knglish," 
PlgMB     perhap!^  the  most  itifiintiU-  »n<l  ludicrons  ever  invented;  but  it 
*"■*••*•    gainfi  givund.  and  will  probably  do  so  stiU  more,  for  the  Eng- 
lish ai-e  proverbially  intolerant  ol'  foreign  languages,  and  make  foreigners 
leiini  theii-s.  or  at  least  some  parody  of  it.    To  take  an  example  from  Miss 
Bird  (now  Mrs.  Bishop)  in  '-The  tlolden  Chei-sonese,"  "if  you  order  a  fire, 
yon  say  something  like  this :   '  Fire  uiulioe,  choji  chop,  here,  m»ke«  firo 
number  one';  chop  being  quick,  and  number  one  goofl,  or  'first-class,' 
If  a  servant  telLs  you  that  some  one  has  cnllcd,  he  says,  *One  pie<ey 
raanee  hero  speak  mbtsey.'  and  if  one  asks  who  he  is,  he  veiy  likely 
answers,  '  No  sabe,'  or  else, '  Number  one,  tink,'  by  which  he  implies  that 
the  visitoi'  is,  in  Itis  opinion,  a  gentleman.'' 

True  iHietrj-  is  not  likely  to  bo  greatly  develope<l  in  so  fixed  a 

language  as  Chinese :  and  the  most  valuable  parts  of  their  literature  are 

chUiMa     those  which  deal  with  fact-*.    Still,  tlieir  Book  of  Odes  includes 

■fiotuy.     compositions  dntiug  back  earlier  than  any  otiier  works,  and 

breathing,  as  Professor  Douglaa  says  ("Eucyclopwdia  Britaunica,"  Vrf. V.), 

"  A  quiet  calm  and  pafriartlinl  simplicity  of  thought  and  life.    .    .    .   We 
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Bve  brought  before  tlie  mind'3  eye  tlie  lowly  oottiigo  w]uti>  dwell  u 
fmuily  uiiibod  by  tb«>  boiitls  of  fttTi^ction  ittiil  of  duty,"  Kvea  wliere 
op[n-essiou  is  binted  at,  tbe  remedy  sought  u  flight,  uot  rebellion ;  nnd 
the  essence  of  the  peoplo  seems  to  liiiv«  been,  then  (■!<  now,  u  strict 
nabordiuation  and  patiencp.  In  Iat«r  poc^trj',  after  the  time  of  Coiifticiiu, 
superstition  talcea  tlie  place  of  monotbeuim,  torbuleuce  of  siibonliiintiou. 
Later,  whoii  the  Cliino»c  arms  spread  far  in  couqiKvit.  there  vraa  another 
llourijiliing  period  of  iH>etry;  bnt,  after  ail,  it  does  not  reach  any  tnie 
greatness  Neither  epic  nor  thramatio  poetry  has  floiirislusl  among  thum ; 
but  plays  are  written  iu  proae,  and  are  very  abundant.    The  storiea  ara 
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rari'Iy  snob  ns  wc  find  int^Mting,  and  arc  not  illiutrntcd  by  wenery. 
Only  two  actora  occupy  the  atage  at  one  time. 

Chinese  rcligioiu)  and  philosophical  books  uri^  on  the  whole  disappoint- 
ing, mostly  composed  of  disjointed  s<>ntiment8  or  statements ;  and  some  of 
tbem  may  be  summed  up  iu  the  scntuuuo,  "  Walk  in  the  old  T^e  Book  of 
patlis."  The  Book  of  Bites  prescribes  behaviour  and  ceremony  *"••■ 
for  every  minufji  circuuistanco  of  life ;  and  one  of  the  chief  Boards  at 
Pekiu  is  occupied  with  seeing  that  its  directions  art^  fuithfnUy  cumetl 
oat.  Indeed,  it  htm  been  said  that  the  Book  of  Rites  is  the  most  exact 
and  complete  monograph  the  Chinese  nation  can  give  of  itself.     "  It» 
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afl'eotioiiit  ai'e  ftati»fi<'<)  hy  ceremonml;  its  datiei  m  fiilfillM  )<y  cere- 
monial, ItK  virUios  mid  vico»  are  rocof^iii^t;))  liy  Mnmoiiiul ;  in  »  word, 
for  it  ceremonial  is  man."  Confurius'n  Book  of  IlisWiy  is  pprliaps  the 
next  mottt  inrtnpiit,inl  work  to  tiie  Book  of  }tit«s.  It  develops  the  patri- 
archal eyotvm  ol'  {^vi-rument  in  &  scries  of  convorsatioiis  l>i-t«'o«n  kings 
and  their  miniiiters.  Commentaries  on  the  works  of  Coniticina  and  \\\ft 
followers,  parti<'Mkrly  thw  NiiiP  Classics,  are  iiiimlierod  by 
thousands ;  bin  ihey  are  as  <levoid  of  origiual  valuQ  and  as 
servile  to'^tmdition  as  the  toachingM  of  th«  scribes  and  Phari»i«w.  Fiually, 
it  U  in  iho  liisloricnl  and  topo^aphical  records  of  their  own  nation  that 
Ettc^eio-  Chiuesw  literatiire  is  most  pi-olific  and  most  useful:  and  ency- 
pMdiM.  clopa-dias  of  all  tlifir  knowledB*;  havft  been  <?ompiIi>d  with 
astonishing  completeness.  One  of  them  extends  to  G109  volumes.  It 
might  damp  th«  nnlonr  of  those  who  beli<-v«i  in  reading  alone  »a  a 
sufficient  mciins  of  education,  to  see  liow  much  ,Chinf«e  read,  and  to 
reflect  how  their  intellect  has  bi^cm  cminpod  and  conventionalised  by  it. 

Giving  ourselves  space  for  just  one  glimpeottt  a  Chinese  city,  Canton 
is  replptc  with  interest,  whether  in  itm  water-habitations,  in  which  a 
nertTMU  vast  population  is  crowded,  or  in  its  rlnsely-pache<l  narrow 
«fOtnutL  gtreet«.  A  strange  contrast  they  present  to  Western  stroets, 
being  often  less  than  eight  feet  wide,  and  covered  in  at  the  level  of  the 
top«  oi  the  houses  by  hoards  or  matting.  A  city  without  con'iage  ways, 
paved  with  granite;  the  streeto  all  barricaded  and  htockod  np  at  night ; 
watchmi-n  on  the  look-out  for  fires  in  ele\'atod  watch  houses — a  very 
neceesary  precaution  when  so  many  houses  are  built  of  wood.  "  In  the 
streets,"  says  Mrs.  Bishop,  in  "  The  (lolden  Chersonese,  and  the  Way 
Thither,"  "  the  roofs  of  the  houses  anrl  f.hop9  are  rarely,  if  ever,  r^ulor, 
nor  are  the  houses  llmraselvcs  arranged  in  a  direct  line.  This  queer  effect 
re)9nit«  from  (jueer  cause<i.  Kvery  Chinese  house  ishuilt  on  the  principles 
of  geomancy,  which  do  not  admit  of  straight  lines;  and  were  tJ)es«  to  be 
diiiregarded,  the  astrologers  and  soothsayers,  under  whose  auspioes  all 
lumses  are  erected,  pretlict  fearful  evils  to  the  impious  builder*. 

''  There  are  few  open  spaces  in  Canton,  and  tliesc  are  decorated,  not 
with  Ktfllues,  hnt  with  monumental  arches  of  brick,  red  sandstone,  or 
gn-y  granite,  wliirh  are  put  up  as  memoriaU  of  virtuous  men 
and  women,  learned  or  aged  men,  and  specially  dutiful  sous  or 
danglitx-rn.  The  public  buildings  and  temples  are  extremely  ugly,  and  are 
the  subjects  of  slow  hut  mauifext  decay,  while  the  streets  of  sliops  excee^l 
in  pictiu-esqueness  everj-thiug  I  have  ever  seen,  Mnt'li  of  this  is  given  by 
the  perpendicular  sign-boards,  lixed  or  hanging,  u]>on  which  are  painted,  on 
an  appropriate  background,  immens^^  Chinese  characters  in  gold,  vermilion, 
or  black.  Two  or  three  of  these  belong  to  each  shoji,  and  Mt  forth  its 
name  aud  the  nattu'o  of  the  goods  which  are  to  be  purchased  at  it.  The 
effect  of  Oiese  boards,  as  tlie  sun's  rays  fall  upon  tliem  here  and  there,  is 
fascinating.    The  interiors  of  the  shops  are  lofty,  glass  lamps  hang  tVom 
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tho  ceiliiif^  and  lArg«  lantcnis  above  every  <)oor,  trnd  both  are  paintetl  in 
bright  colours,  with  the  characters  signifying  happiness,  or  with  birtls, 
bntK'rflio*,  flowers,  or  landwsapM.  The  sliop  wall  which  faces  tlie  door 
invarinbly  hut  upon  it  a  gigantic  frc«co  or  portrait  of  the  tutelary  god 
of  the  building,  or  a  sheet  of  red  paper  on  which  the  characters  forming 
hi«  name  are  placed,  or  the  chai-act«r  Shan,  which  iinpliut  nil  gotht ;  and 
these  and  tho  altars  below  aro  seen  fi-om  tlio  strei-t," 

"  As  tJiere  are  streets  of  sliopa  and  trades,  so  there  are  streets  of  dwell- 
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ing-lioiix«s;  bat  even  the  finest  of  these  present  a  miserable  appearance  to 
tho  passers-by,  for  all  oii«  tan  see  is  a  lofty  and  dimly-liKhtM  prim* 
stone  ve^tilnUi',  furnished  with  carved  ebony  chairs  witli  marble  '»*'••* 
seat*  and  backs,  and  not  infrequently  witli  gigantic  coffins  placed  on  end, 
the  gift  of  pious  jniiinnt  U>  their  seniors.  Many  Chinese  mausions  contain 
SUE  or  seven  conrtyiirds,  each  with  its  colunnatle,  rlrawiug,  dining,  and 
reception  rooms ;  antl  at  the  bock  of  all  there  is  a  flower^anlen  adorned 
with  rockeries,  fiith-ponds,  dwnrf  trees,  and  miniature  pugwlas  and  bridges," 
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"\W  have  saiU  little  of  the  dominatit  clftws  iu  China — Uie  Manchu 
Tftrtws ;  Imt  tlieir  suprematy  is  stiU  real,  Li-cniise  of  their  phytuunl  vigour. 
n«  III  iiiAiiy  WAjH  tlie  Cliine.ifl  raandariiiit,  with  tlieir  intellectual 
Huiiduu.  cultivation,  have  influt-need  tjieiu ;  but  they  ke^'p  (Irra  liohl  ot 
powor,  being  tar  move  determined  and  capable  soldiers  than  Cliineiie 
proper,  and  ibruiing  m  grcAt  part  of  tho  iinpcrinl  armies.  Il  is  a  strange 
inatanee  of  the  change  of  circumHtances,  that  the  ChinoHo  now  occupy 
Manchuria,  from  wliich  tlieir  conqneroi's  came,  aii<l  tliat  the  Tartai'H 
scarcely  have  any  piirt  in  it.  The  separation  between  tlio  peoplex  is  still 
marked  that  most  Chinese  cities  have  a  separate  Tartar  quarter,  .itrictly 
blo»ed  »t  night,  and  oft«n  walled  round. 

.41itioitgh  our  verj'  natural  idea  ia,  that  the  Chinese  constitute  a  very 

distinct  and  honiogeueonx  people,  the  faot  w.  that  we  might  almost  regard 

siTM^iT   *''**™  "*  "  fji"*"'?  of  nations,  pi-esenting  more  <liversity  than  the 

mans     Varied  populations  of  the  United  States  of  America.    The 

southern  Chinese  not  only  do  not  mingle  fieely  with  the 

inhabitaritii  of  the  northern  provinces ;  tliey  actually  show  considerable 

hostility  to  them.    It  is  uo^  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  mandarins  in 

power  in  a  given  province  to  require  interpreters  iu  intercourse  with  the 

pi-ovinciahi.     In  fact,  the  Chine.se  nation  eousistK  of  ii  mixture  of  ])eoples 

in  which  every  neigh liuuring  Mongoloid  nation  or  stock  is  included ;  and 

the  mixture  is  in  \'arjiug  proportions  in  different  regions.     The  whole  \s 

kept  together  by  the  ollirial  dialeci,  the  uniform  education  of  the  educated 

classes,  and  the  strong  hand  of  the  Manchus. 

Much  remains  to  he  kno^%^l  of  the  hilUtrihes  who  nlwnnd  in  different 
part-t  of  <?hiim  mid  in  the  islaudu  of  Hainan  and  Formosa,  more  isolated 
Thehm  than  miiiiy  of  the  hill-tribes  of  India,  ami  governed  in  much 
*"""•■  the  same  miscellaneoUii  way.  It.  cannot  be  safely  stated  that 
all  these  [leople  are  of  the  Mongoloid  stock,  though  many  are  probably 
related  to  them  ;  but  we  believe  no  specimens  of  them  Imve  been  carefully 
examined  by  Enropt'aii  men  of  science.  They  do  not  intermarry  with 
the  Chinese,  who  hold  them  in  cout<?nipt  and  ahhon-ence.  For  the  most 
part  tliey  present  a  striking  contrast  to  tJie  conventionality  and  cere* 
nionial  of  the  Chinese,  being  lively,  noisy,  fond  of  the  open  air,  passionate, 
and  convivial. 

The  aborigines  of  the  pro%'ineeof  Kwei-oliow  have  the  ciu-ious  custom 
of  the  courmtf  ;  the  mother  gets  up  at  once  alter  the  bnth  of  a  child,  and 
performs  her  usual  work,  while  the  father  takes  to  bed  for  a  month  with 
the  bahy,  thuH  giving  expression  to  the  idea  that  the  life  of  a  father  is 
inseparably  bound  up  with  that  of  the  child. 

Formosa  ia  inhahit«d  in  the  western  regions  by  Chinese,  who  steadily 

but  slowly  augment  their  territory ;    but  nearly  all  the  mountainous 

nt       tract  of  the  east  and  south  is  occupied  by  aborigiiie-s,  oi'  rather 

PtmiMuu.  unlives  sprung  from  Malay  stock,  for  it  is  tlouhtful  whether 

these  may  not  be  snccessora  of  a  race  now  extinct.    Their  languages 
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1)t<ton^2BjttlB  UHlayo-Polynesian  gtoitp.  A  small  i)r()ix>i-tioii  of  tlieae 
tribo«  sre  settled,  aiid  iickiiowlt^lge  tUe  autliority  of  tlie  C1uu(m«,  ftnd 
botli  interniaity  with  thom  an<l  nUopt  thuir  ctutoms.  Tk^se  are  known 
aa  Popo-lioBti  (savages  of  the  plain).  But  by  far  the  l«rger  ijropoi-- 
tiou  of  the  iiativM  romniti  wild  aii<l  intractable,  iustaittly  slauglit^riiig 
any  RtrangfT.  For  the  most  part  they  are  of  Hmall  pi-ojxirlioii.'i,  with  long 
limbs  and  !>hort  boiiir-s;  tmt  tnllfrnail  tim^r  mnn  ur<>  not  wanting,  and 
it  ia  jwiieible  that  two  raccii  may  be  here  mixed.  Some  of  the  women 
in  the  settled  villager  ai-e  of  a  clear  olive  colour,  wliile  others  are  a»  dark 
and  ooarse  as  Malays.  Thou-  «y«8  are  larRe,  round,  and  full.  The  clieek- 
liones  are  all  high  ;  btit  some  have  thick  and  otbers  very  thin  lii>3.  The 
hair  ia  long,  iiti-aight^  and  jet  black.  The  women's  «ars  arc  pierced  in 
live  plaoes  for  nngs  worn  on  ceremonial  occasions.  Both  men  and 
women  wear  the  mnic  and  short  looise  tmibtcrs  of  the  Chines. 

The  savages  proper,  or  "sheug-fan,"  include  the  smatler  people, 
who  interman y  very  clnttely  and  are  very  inferior  in  phyainoe.  Very 
low  fori-li<-u<l»  prcduniinate,  and  the  wliol'J  expression  is  unintelligent, 
«-itli  a  peculiar  sinister  dogged  look.  The  men  wear  ear-rings  a  qiiarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  women  wear  two  in  <-a»-h  ear,  of  hollow  UinilMX> 
tubc«.  tlirough  wliich  strings  of  beads  are  hung.  The  women  are  very 
short  and  thick-set,  accuHtomed  to  carr^'  hea%y  bur<lcn^.  Their  being 
tattooed  with  dark  blue  lines  with  indigo  add-t  greatly  to  their  tiglineta  ; 
the  men  are  tattooed  in  the  same  way,  to  a  more  moderate  e.\tent. 

The  men  wear  usually  only  a  long  piece  of  cloth  wound  about  the 
Urins ;  bnt  the  chiefs  are  more  hdly  dreiwed,  and  adomwl  with  disks  of 
Iwne  and  ta.-»elH  of  Vieads.  The  women  Irnvo,  as  a  ix-cnliar  iudi»)>en.sable 
gumont,  a  small  piece  of  cloth  tied  around  the  leg  just  below  the  knee. 
Many  of  the  men  wear  a  proi'nsion  of  hnus  wire  rings  on  their  fingers 
and  bracelets  on  their  arms.  Tlie  canine  teeth  are  knocked  out  of  all 
children,  with  the  idea  of  slrengtlieiiing  :«[>eud  and  wind  in  hunting. 

The!*e  savages  live  chiefly  by  hunting  small  deer  with  spears,  bows 
and  arrows,  kniveu),  etc.  Their  spear  and  knife  sheallis  are  u.snally 
omamonte<l  with  lajwols  of  Lair  from  the  heads  of  Chinese 
Uiey  have  killed.'    On  their  hunting  expeditions  they  bivouac 

at  night  round  a  fire, 
lying  head  to  head 
and  feet  to  feet  in  a 
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circle,  on  bundles  of  grasa,  somettmea  building  nitle  biitit  nti  a  »h»lt«r. 
Some  of  die  savages  aluo  onltivatfl  sweet  pouitooi*,  yami*,  rto.,  and  we»vc 
good  mats.  They  barter  a  good  d©al  of  their  pnxhice  to  the  Chtneee  fw 
k»it>-blA(Ie3,  powder  and  shot,  pans,  cloth,  etc. 

Tli«ir  huts  are  constmctwl  by  fixing  two  upright  pol*s  in  thi- 
gTOQQd,  and  laying  others  sloping  from  the  topa  of  these,  then  others  again 
_^  lengthwise  over  these,  and  covering  the  whole  with  coarso  dry 
grass.  A  lew  stones  in  the  middle  of  the  hut  form  the  fireplace. 
Grass  nprcad  on  the  ground  servos  for  beds.  The  most  acceptable  present 
to  tlieso  people  is  a  pig.  which  they  cook  wholo  for  about  a  (inartcr  of  an 
hour  onJy  ;  then  it  is  cut  up,  and  many  save  their  shares  for  special 
occasions.    They  are  very  prone  to  intoxication ;  and  the  Chinese  fir** 

(jnently  take  advantage  of  this  to 
get  from  tlicm  whdtii-ver  they  wish. 
Blood  revenge  is  in  full  force 
among  thl^''e  savages.  The  mur- 
der of  a  relative  io  lioiind  to  be 
avenged  by  his  kindred.  Tliis 
ailds  zest  to  the  pursuit  of  Chinese 
who  have  killed  Pnrmosans;  but, 
independently  of  tJiis,  a  savage 
who  has  not  killed  and  beheaded 
a  Chinaman  is  not  respected,  and 
he  rises  in  position  with  the  uuni- 
ber  of  Chinese  heads  he  can  count. 
They  are  wild  to  have  no  idea  of 
Uie  year  or  of  the  sejifons,  aud  to 
be  unable  to  tell  their  own  ages. 
They  biu-y  their  <lead  standing 
upright  without  coffins,  and  their 
wi:-aiK)ns  and  utensils  with  tbcm. 
They  pleflgo  friendship  by  eacli 
man  putting  his  arm  round  the 
other's  ncok  and  then,  placing  thi>ir 
heads  and  months  close  together,  they  botli  drink  at  the  same  time  from 
one'cup. 

Chinese  ideas  about  these  troublc»)mo  sabjocts  may  he  gathered 
from  the  following  extract  from  an  official  account  of  the  island,  "  To 
ab  offleui  g'lveni  them  is  imiwssible;  to  exterminate  them  not  to  be 
"**■  thought  .of;  and  so  nothing  can  bo  done  with  them.  The 
only  thing  left  is  to  establish  troops  witli  cannon  at  all  the  p^isscs  through 
which  tliey  issue  on  their  raids,  and  so  overawe  them  by  niilitiiry  display, 
from  coming  out  of  their  faotnesses.  The  savage  tracks  lie  only  through 
the  dense  forests,  tliick  with  underbrush,  where  hiding  \%  easy.  When 
they  cut  off  a  head,  they  boil  it  to  »eparat«!  the  flesh,  adom  tbe  skull 
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vitti  various  omumeuU,  mitd  LAtig  it  up  in  tht'ir  huUi  aa  evidence  of  their 
valour.     Even  if  any  attempts  wore  tuude  to  kefp  lliein  witliiu  bounds, 


MltlllH  at  (DHt*. 


it  miut  9o>>iier  or  htler  end  in  failure.  If  it  is  asked,  thon,  Wliat  »luiU 
he  done?  the  roply  i«,  Murder*  1nu.1t  be  puiiislied  in  kind,  and  frivudly 
aborigines  must  be  used  to  gradually  reclaim  and  civilise  tb«m.    They 
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fltiut  b«  coiKitii^red,  tn  mnki!  Utem  feai',  and  tlieti  tJiey  cau  be  cnnU'oUod. 
to  mate  tlicm  obedient.  Tlioir  country'  luiist  l)«  opened  up  uml  CUinesi- 
settlers  introduced,  and  then  the  Imnn  done  by  them  wU!  gradually 
ceaw.  Later  ihey  will  become  tuuiod,  und  fiuaJly  tl»-y  inny  be  enrolled 
as  subjects,  and  piiy  tribute." 

The  [)eniiiHiiIa  of  Oori-n,  to  the  north-east  of  China,  is  occupied  by  n 
roce  ill  sovcnil  re»poct«  intermedittte  between  tlie  Chinese  and  tlie 
Japanese,  both  ha\nng  frequently  invaded  it,  and  compelled  il» 
kings  to  pay  tribute  and  do  liouiage.  For  a  long  timo  they 
liave  been  greatly  inoktcd  troni  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  have  had  very 
little  intercourse  witJi  Kuropcans.  In  1HS3  tbo  old  barriers  were  at  last 
broken  through,  and  European  diplomatists  and  consuls  were  admitted. 

The  Coreans  have  the  usual  Mongolian  cliaracterifltics,  black  conrw 
liair,  obliqne  e^'es,  flat  faces,  broad  clieck-boni*s,  j'ellow  to  tawny  coni- 
ploxiuu,  and  slight  bcai'd.  They  are  of  a  vigorous  muscular  type.  In 
language  they  resemble  the  JapanoHU  more  than  the  Ciiinese,  ha\-ing, 
liowi'vt-r,  thi'ir  own  peiuliar  vocabularj',  but  writing  in  Cluueiw 
ohai'ftcters. 

Fix)m  the  seventh  to  the  thirteenth  centnrieanf  our  era  was  the  period 
of  Corea's  prime.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Buddhism  was  introduced  ; 
and  the  reinaiu.4  of  Buddhist  temples  of  tluit  <late  are  still  found.  Corea 
was  then  in  communication  with  Ambia  and  Persia,  and  many  Persion 
omementii  Imve  l)een  found  as  relics  of  tlii*  period,  during  which  the 
ceramic  art  was  sup]M)sed  to  l>e  introduce<)  into  Ooi-ea  ti-om  these  couutrii-s- 
Few  antiquarian  or  historival  remains  are  to  be  lonnd  in  tlie  ])enin.ialai 
the  gi-eat  Japanese  invasion  ilestroyed  almost  every  vestigt-  of  art  in  the 
country. 

Tlio  people  are  exceedingly  peaceful  ami  civil  to  strangei-s.  The 
women  are  kept  in  strict  confinement  all  dny,  and  aiv  only  allowed  to 
ffcflf^tf^^yfff  walk  nbroad  in  the  evening,  when  all  the  men  retii'e  indooi-s, 
OwpMpl*.  g,i(i  gy  (n,t,  after  nightfall  under  penalty  of  imprisonment.  All 
classes  are  decent  and  orderly  in  their  dress  and  demeanour.  The  country- 
is  so  primitive  tliat  the  people  have  almost  no  wants ;  and  the  diHieulty  of 
trading  witli  them  itt,  tJiat  they  have  nothing  to  .lupply,  for  the  reason 
tliat  they  want  nothing:;,  The  liouses  have  no  fmiiitiU'C  except  a  mat,  a 
pillow,  and  a  sori-en.  There  isnogi-eat  desire  to  make  money,  lieyond  what 
will  last  through  tlie  winter ;  there  is  nothing  to  invi-Tit  money  in.  and  if 
a  man  ha»  more  than  he  urg«ntly  needs,  it  ts  generally  taken  frum  him 
by  the  ufltcinU.  The  men  are  greatly  wlilieteil  to  drink  ;  and  it  is  a 
rominon  tiling  to  see  tliem  rolling  helpkssly  dntnk  about  the  streets,  and 
nobody  api)ear»  to  take  the  least  notice  of  them.  The  prevailing  colour 
of  the  dress  is  white.  The  proj>er  names  are  nearly  ail  Chinese,  puiv  iiml 
simple.  The  coinitry  is  «l>ont  the  sixo  of  England,  Wales,  und  Scotland, 
while  the  population  is  al>out  onc-tiitrd  of  tliat  of  (1  reat  Bi-itain. 

The  government  is  monarchical,  and  the  king  koepx  np  gi-eat  state. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^        THE  CHWBSE.                  ^^ 
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^r^^AII  the  people  Iirvp  to  work  for  tlie  king  tluf*  imiiitlis  ft  year.    Kvi>r>*        ^^| 
H        kinf;  r«<:m-cs  his  title  frnm  tlic  i^tupcror  of  Cliiun,  to  whom  hix  fimWf-        ^^| 
H         satlon  have  to  ko-tow.      Tlie  land  is  all  held  to  lie  the  kiii}t*^  pro))erty,        ^^^k 
H        nnd  th«  iiobl<.vi  hold  it  uf  him  1>.v  fi'<idnl  tenure.    Great  rcgiml       n*              ^^| 
H         ia  paid  to  leaniing,  which,  however,  consistti  chiefly  of  Cou-  **'•">■•*•*■        ^^^k 
H         facianisin.    Lcnnii-d  men  have  a  special  rank  nnd  precedence  aaaigued  to       ^^^k 
H        (hem.    Buddhism  id  prevalent,  hitt  Tiioigm  is  alfio  murh  in  vogne.                    ^^^k 
H                 Toliacco  is  to  Corea  wlint  o]iinm  in  to  China.     Tliu  CWean  goes  ahout        ^^^k 
^^        will)  hi^  pipo,  about  tliree  feet  long,  held  in  one  hand,  while  with  t]ie        ^^H 
^^K   other  ho  ti-ies  to  do  whatever  work  he   is  at,  wli«tiior  it  is  ^^^^  ^e,,^        ^^| 
^^B  digging  witli  A  .spade  or  any  other  employment.    The  reaidt       ud              ^^| 
■        is,  tliftt  flOeen  men  can  only  do  the  work  of  three;  for  nothing  ™''^'*'-         ^^H 
^1         will  induce  a  f'oreaii  to  relinquish  hi«  pipe  for  a  moment.    Auotlier  Kre«t        ^^H 
H          impediment  to  work  is  their  dres:*,  on  account  of  their  long,  \«"^  sleeves,        ^^^ 
H         into  which  they  cram  everytliing  they  want  to  carry.    Thi«  has  been        ^^^ 
H         reoogiiiaed  as  -tnch  a  iiuiiwnce  hy  the  king,  tlint  he  Usued  a  pmolamaliou       ^^H 
H          agttinat  long  sleeves,  or<leriiig  his  suhjeetii  to  adopt  short,  tifjht  slee\'es.        ^^H 
H         which  be  wore  himself ;  but  the  order  was  ntterly  <ll<iregai-ded,  and  the        ^^^ 
H         prople  still  keep  their  long  pipes  and  their  long  sleovoi«.     The  people  aire        ^^| 
H          said   to   have  an   intenflc   admiration   for  the   natural  heautles  of  tlieu'        ^^| 
H         cotrntry,  which  art^  VL>r>-  great.                                                                             ^^^k 
H                  Just  recently  Corea  haa  lieen  again  coming  more  under  Japanese        ^^^k 
H         iuftneiice,  and  making  effort)!  to  be  completely  indejiendeut  of  China,       ^^| 
H         The  Chinese  resident  has  had  a  ver^'  unpleat^nnt  time  of  it  for  some  years.       ^^^k 
H         The  Corean  king  lin.s  decided  to  send  rcpresi'^ntativeM  to  s<^vera]  European        ^^^k 
H          courts.     11'  this  be  successfidly  done,  Corean  independence  is  assertetl ;        ^^| 
H          but  at  present  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  the  eounlry  would  not  mipport         ^^| 
H          five  envo^-s  abroad.     Such  independent  action  is  a  fitting  consequence  uf        ^^H 
^^^    the  long  vacillation  of  China  alK>ut  Corea.                                                           ^^^k 

-^        ^^          ^^ 
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CHAPTER    XI. 
€\)t  3apa»f5f. 

ApAD  CMnpuad  wltU  Orut  Bnuln-brlr  blatoiy— rh«  HlkadA-XU*  of  Ui*  Sboran*— Mongol 
IhtuIod— DtveJopmaat  of  r»udiLl  syiMm—Tlio  rsTOlutum  of  ISM  Tbc  dmt  codlCuUoa— 
brljr  Enropeon  vui tors— Recant  tr««UftR  with  torUsnoTt— Modam  dUAgca  —  Japaau* 
pbyHoJrMturM-MfDtAl  oapully  and  ibuactsr— ImlUUon  of  Suropauu-n*  ttppy  4Bt- 
ptitcb— Jft]Mii«M  titdlu— HuBCttUr  peuKntry— A<irob»t*-TKttoolit(— Dtm*— Til*  klmoii«— 
lalr-drMtlnc— Th«  chignon— Fowder  tutd  piUat-Roui;;ti  caontry  dr*a*  Wtddlotf  ctrvmonlM 
— DtUclitlsobUdron— TbsiTOtiedteiice.  good  tstnptr.ajid  docility -Scbools  Tm^IiIdii  of  gnu 
— Tbt  pubili:  bMhi -HoiUM  uid  funuturo  KoUition  Tha  Ataoi  ot  J«pMi— Dlitloct  Croa 
HoDEOl  lypt  UaiTliieu  — Ptijilcal  chuacur  — Also  womoo'i  tooki  — OitUno  CloUUsK  — 
JeweUerr-BODMi  — Food  — kaki -CurloC'-Bniittiis-SoUoiu  Of  nltKton— Uan-lJV"— O^od 
quRlltlei -Tba  Loo-DIioo  Uluiders— PhyitOftl  ebUMton. 


EVKN  more  than  China,  Japan  bosijoaka  and  com- 


mantis  our  interest.  She  oticupit-s  in  «-vvral 
reaiieets  «  parulk-I  positioit  to  tireat  BritHiu— «s  an 
j»p»n  com.  iii^'I*'^  power,  as  having  developed  to  her 


p«r«d  wiui  prCMi^iil    condition 
teiKial   systc-m,  as 


through  an  elaborate 
having  great  mineral 
wealth  and  manufacturing  skill,  as  iuoluding  the 
flower  oi'  the  Mongoloid  people,  and  eBpecially  as 
having  latfly  tlirown  off  ancient  ti-aclitions  to  a, 
verj'  large  extent,  and  adc^ted  many  foatur**  of  the 
civifisation  of  western  Europe. 
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JapanEute  liistory  cannot  be  relied  on  so  far  liack  as  Chinese.  This 
)K  pcrhapa  due  to  the  insular  position,  anil  to  tlip  succession  of  destmctive 
aitj'  inVBAons  to  which  island)!,  ospecially  fertile  and  rich  one«,  are 
"■•"T-  mostly  cxpow^i.  We  can  look  b«ck  to  a  period  when  tribes 
resembling  tlie  remaining  Ainois  of  Teso,  inhabited  such  parta  of  the 
islHiirld  %*  wr^  redeemed  from  forests.  These  were  gradually  driven 
northwards  by  tlie  ancestors  of  the  present  Japanese.  That  these  w«re  in 
part  of  C'liinese  origin  cannot  he  doabt«d ;  bat  how  far  the  Hanchns, 
Coreans,  Muluys,  and  Papuans  may  have  a  claim  to  share  in  the  JapauAM 
ancwrtrj',  cannot  yet  be  settled. 

Kioto  WAS  ««r[y  the  capital  and  chief  seat  of  Japanese  power.     The 
emperor  has  long  been  tormod  the  Mikado,  a  word  meaning  much  the 
same  as  "  Snblime  Porte,"  the  emperor  being  too  subhme  a 
being  to  be  spok^-n  of  direct]}'  or  iu  other  than  a  figuroUvo 
He  became  surrounded  by  a  nohle  class,  chielly  descended  Jrom 


TjwUUadft 


way. 

the  imperial  family,   callwJ  "  Kuge,"    Wradually,  iu    order  to  reprww 

the  aboriginoB,  or  to  expel  invaders  from  the  mainland,  a  military'  system 

was  organitted,  and  placetl  under  n  t^hognn,  or  general.    This  office  in  time 

became  heroditarj' ;  and  around  th»  Shogun  a  military  caste  arose,  quite 

xiMorui*  distinct   from    the   peasantry.     .\s   the   Shogun   increaaad   in 

""*"■■■    power,  the  Mikndo  wos  of  Iws  practical  importance.     In  the 

tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  the  office  of  Shogun  was  alternately  held  by 

members  of  two  powerful  clans,  the  Taira  and  Minamoto,  who  between 

them  miod  the  whole  country.     After  fierce  civil  wars  thoy  succeoded 

in  annihilating  each  other ;  and  several  other  families  in  snccession  held 

the  Sbogunate,  not  without  many  civil  wan;,  till  the  accession  in  1003 

of  the  Tokugnwa  family,  which  held  power  till  1817.     The  chief  event 

Mooffoi    in  Japanese  history  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  Shognnata 

biTMion.    ^jy,  j[|g  repulso  of  the  great  Mongol  invasion  in  1281,  in  the 

time  of  Knbia  Khan. 

The  first  shogun  of  the  Tukuguwa  dynasty,  lyoyasu,  and  his  grand- 
son, lyemitsu,  must  be  credited  with  the  full  development  of  Uie  re- 
n,T^„P„^jmark8bIe  feudal  system  which  lasted  till  18*8.  Under  them, 
»f(«uiui  1,00,  Yi-'do  grow  to  great  political  and  manufacturing  impor* 
tance.  They  subjected  and  grouped  aronnd  them  all  the 
daimioH  or  territorial  nobles,  and  the  military  claji  by  which  lycyaau 
gnined  his  p  iwor,  and  whom  he  created  a  nobility  known  as  haUtmofo, 
The  daimios  ruled  over  the  eighteen  provinces  of  Japan,  and  within  their 
territories  were  practically  supreme,  each  having  a  fta«,  or  governing  clan, 
under  him.  Usages,  taws,  currency,  etc.,  differed  in  oiljacent  provinces, ' 
and  ren<lered  intermixture  of  the  population  very  difficTilt.  Altogether, 
though  the  nation  as  a  whole  was  al  peace,  the  peasantry  suffered  grt-atly 
under  the  exactions  of  the  ban.  Tbc  shoguns  kept  up  a  strict  authority 
over  the  daimius,  and  when  they  were  not  at  Yedo,  detained  their  wive^ 
and  families  there. 
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Meanwhile*  tliP  Milcikdo  w»8  always  tli«  titular  sovcireif^,  invt^sUMl 
eacb  Sbogan  with  his  office,  and  kept  his  oonrt  of  iioblos  at  Kioto,  tlioagh 
njttttning  no  real  jiowor;  bat  the  Sboguo  never  a-tstuaftd  to  b«  supreme 
sovereign.  The  title  of  Tycoon  (or  taiknn\  fbrmerly  supposed  by 
Eiiropcam  to  b«  that  of  tlie  "  temporal  nilt-r"  of  Japnii.  \*  n  Cliiiiese 
word,  meaning  "  great  Lord,"  and  was  often  used  by  the  Japanese. 

During  laU>r  periods  of  Japanese  history,  instead  of  the  earlier  mari- 
time enterprises  being  repeated,  the  jwople  were  fcwbldden  to  leave  the 
country  without  express  permission  ;  and  very  few  foreigners  Tb*r«votii. 
were  pennitU'd  to  enter  it.     The  pcasantrj- grew  impatient  of  **""*** 
the  yoke  of  tlie  daimioa,  while  the  latter  equally  resented  the  yoke  of  the 
Shc^us.    Finally,  the  people'^ 
mind^  (nmed    towards    the  re- 
vival   of   the    Mikado    ns    sole 
sovereign,  as  offering  a  hope  of 
an    improved    slate   of    thinga. 
The  last    Shogim    resigned    in 
1867,  and  in  18(»  the  Mikado*s 
aulliority    was    fully    re-o*tab- 
liiihod,  after  comparatively  little 
lighting.     The  Mikado  removed 
his  court  from  Kioto  to  Yedo  in 
181>9,  and  changed  the  name  of 
Yedo  to  Tokio  (meaning  eastern 
capital).       Thun    quietly    waa 
brought  about  a  more  important 
revolution  than  our  own  of  16SS. 

In  187:1  the  Mika<lo  granted 
hia  fiubjeol*  a  representative 
constitution;  aud  in  nsDaw 
1976  a  senate  was  w^*"*""""- 
appointed,  as  well  as  a  supremo 
council  and  college  of  ministers. 
In  1878  assemblies  were  constituted  for  the  proviuces  and  departmonta, 
aud  the  repro«entative  system  b  to  be  completed  by  a  national  assembly, 
which  will  meet  for  the  first  time  in  18tX). 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Portuguese  traders  visited  Japan ;  and 
Portnguese  missionaries  under  St.  Pmnois  Xavier  landwl  about  the  middle 
of  the  wntury  at  Ka^isimo.   But  in  consetjuence,  it  would  seem,      _^j^ 
of  tlie  posfibUity  of  their  attempting  the  subjugation  of  Japan,   Znropiui 
tlie  Portuguese  were  expelled  in  1689.     The  l>utch  arrivetl    "**"•■ 
in  1610,  and   though  strictly  limited  to  Nagasaki,   maintained  almost  a 
monopoly  of  Jujiaiiese  tureign  trado  till  recuitt  tiint-s.     An   Kuglislintan 
named  William  Adams,  from  Kent,  reached  Japan  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  as  pilot  to  a  Dutch  vessel,  and  gave  the  Japanese  instruc- 
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tion  in  shqHboilding,  But  tto  English  fitctories  wore  ertablisliod  iu 
oonse(in«noo.  The  "United  States,  as  repreBented  by  Oommoclorc  P«rrj', 
,j^_j^^  must  be  credited  with  huviiig  broken  tlie  ice  between  the  Anglo- 
maiiw  wiui  Saxonit  and  thu  Japam-sei,  althougb  in  a  soiucwtiut  Iiigh>haiided 
manner.  Several  porta  were  tliencefortli  opened  to  American 
trade.  England  soon  tbllowed  suit ;  and  now,  eighteen  foreign  nations 
have  treaties  with  Japan,  obtained  by  peraevering  insistence.  Bolbre 
IStS*.  aU  foreign  powera  treated  with  ihe  Shognn  or  Tycoon;  but  in  that 
year  the  Britisli,  French,  and  Dutch  ministers  went  to  Kioto  and  obtained 
the  Mikado's  direct  sanction  to  tlie  U'eaties  already  concloded.  It  must 
not  be  imagined  that  foreigners  brought  about  the  revolution  of  IbtSB ; 
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it  had  been  long  in  preparation,  and  they  have  simply  reaped  many  of 
its  athtkiUsges. 

SincM^  1868  Japan  has  made  more  rapid  progress  than  perhaps  any 
otlier  countiy  in  ancient  yr  utodcrn  limo».  Univorsitii'it,  raUw«j-»,  tel<>- 
Modtrn  g^'^pliSi  light-houses,  dockyards,  steamship  hnes,  postal  com- 
"•>*"«*■■  munication,  machine  in5nufacttire.t,  newspapers,  and  other 
Europoan  and  American  notiouit  have  been  introduced :  and  even  the 
pictm^sque  and  ajjpropriato  native  costume  bids  fair  to  disappear  iu 
favour  of  much  less  charming  European  lusliious. 

Altliough  considerably  modified  li-om  the  tj-pieal  ilimgoloid  form, 
the  Jii]iiuio«u  show  plainly  their  relationship  by'lheir  yellow  or  yellowish, 
complexion,  prominent  cheek-bones,  black  hair  and  eyes,  small  nose. 
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scanty  beard,  and  slightly  oblJiue  eyes.    Tlie  nobles  and  military'  CB8t« 
are  fnir^'r,  willi  longer  headi*  and  1iigb<>r  foreh<«ftd8,  an  aqnUine    , 
nose,  thin  lipa.     The  peasantry  are  much  mor«  Asiatic  in  »p-    F^r*'*"! 
pcarsncfl,  morn  miisculai-,  flat  and  broad  in  fac«,  low-bixxwed,        "'*'' 
thickvr>lippcid. 

There  is  no  qaestion  t}iat  the  higher  cIeshm  in  Japan  hnvo  high 
mental  capncity  and  aro  quick  (0  Icom.    They  love  knowledge     w—t^ 
and  aro  enthusiastic  for  progress.     Yet  they  can  scarcely  be  opkotv  ud 
denominat«d    pliilnntliropLstft.     K<>«nly  appreciating   the    a<J- 
vantagOH  of  that  iut«rcouno  with  the  rest  of  tlie  world  which  bos  so  long 
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l<«en  denied  to  thorn,  and  realising  that  wealth,  importAUC«,  elevation  in 
the  mental  and  material  scale,  have  come  to  Europeans  in  consequence 
of  their  wide  intercourse  and  broad  edncAtion,  tliey  are  eager  to  secure 
for  themselves  a  i;ood  share  of  all  advantages  to  be  obtained  \iy  follon-ing 
their  example;  and  they  have  thrown  themselves  headlong  into  an  imi- 
tative nnd  a.'iisimilntive  career,  which  may  not  be  the  most  tmitatka  af 
fruitfol  they  could  pursue.  Yet  tJiey  must  not  bo  blamed  if  S"«»i*»m- 
they  make  mi-Makea  or  meet  with  disappointments  in  this  endoavonr. 
Until  the  results  of  Wejtem  culture;  have  been  tost^^d,  they  cannot  6nd 
out  its  defects,  or  know  what  to  avoid.  Perhaps  it  is  hopelew  to 
expect  the  Japanese  as  yet  to  attain  a  healthy  independence  of  thought 
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and  action ;  still,  the  court  and 
tlie  goveniment  have  shown  a 
resolution  to  t(ik«  rank  as  in- 
dependent and  equal  with  the 
Europenn  powers,  which  arguw 
well  for  thi>  future  of  the  country. 
It  will  be  greatly  to  be  regretted 
if,  in  their  liaale  to  become  Eu- 
ropeuniscd,  the  Japanese  throw 
aside  elements  of  their  own, 
either  in  dre:«s  or  thought,  in 
babit«  or  in  manufacturea,  which 
are  the  product  of  centuries  of 
adaptation  to  their  »urrouiidiiiga. 
We  must  hope  that,  as  in  other 
«ases,  nature  will  be  too  strong 
for  the  Jupaiiese,  and  will  recur 
under  new  conditions,  preserving 
the  best  features  of  the  past  nud 
carrying  them  to  now  purfoition. 
Japanese  art  deserves  much  de- 
tAile<l  notice,  for  which  we  cannot 
bronzes  and  inlaid  and  lacquered  w 
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find  space.  In  textile  fabrics,  in 
ork,  in  jjotlery,  porcelain,  and  wood- 
car\-jng,  the  native  Japanese 
work  is  as  distinctive  and  special 
as  that  of  any  oountry  ever  was. 
Decorative  work  is  their  special- 
ity, for  their  designs  are  alwaj-s 
treated  flatly, 

The  Japanese  on  the  whole 
must  be  described  as  highly 
Thtbapn;  courteous  and  anxious 
''*^"*-  to  please,  bravo  and 
warUke,  having  a  souse  of  per- 
soniil  honour  almost  Uke  that 
prevailing  among  the  French. 
Indeed,  duels  arc  not  iuiVequent 
among  them ;  and  the  liaralciri, 
or  "  happy  despatch,"  is  another 
torin  of  sacrifice  to  the  samo 
'iiUiiient  of  honour.  The  happy 
despatch  used  to  be  in  vogue,  to 
avoid  imperial  ceusure  or  con- 
demnation, the  nnfortnnate  of- 
fender assembling  his  IViends  to 
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witness  his  own  action  of  cutting  himaelf  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach, 
followed  by  his  docnpitatiou  by  a  skilled  ex««utanL 

Japanese  ladies  must  be  ackuowIedg(.-<)  to  have  numerous  charma,  if 
the  poitsesKion  of  beauty  can  hardly  be  grauted  them,  according  to 
Western  ideas.  They  huvu  muoh  gruc«,  ingenuousness,  aim-  japueM 
pHcity,  naive  curiosity,  and  Bwe«tiiesB  of  smile  and  expression ;  *■*'•* 
and  in  somu  cuxvs  their  cumpl<>xion  approaches  not  a  little  to  a  European 
style,  and  the  lip§  alone,  the  artificially  blackened  teeth,  and  the  peculiar 
style  of  the  liead-dress,  remain  to  remind  Ma  of  the  contntst  of  typoii. 
Then  thvir  itniall  slight  figure*  seem  puny  in  comparison  with  the 
robuster  Europeans.  Even  the  men  are  of  quite  tow  stature,  seldom 
rising  beyond  five  ivni  four  inches. 

The  muscularity  of  the  peasantry  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  slight- 
iiess  of  tlie  aristocraoy.     They  can  endure  a  surprising  amount  xoMtiUr 
of  fatigue,  bearing  heavy  burdens.     And  as  for  skill  in  mus-  P««*»wy- 
cular  actions,  thoae  who  have  seen  Japanese  acrobats  do  not  nood  to  ba 
reminded  of   their  ex* 
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traordiuary  agility  and 
suppleness  of 
hmb.  With 
all  this,  old  age  comes 
on  early  in  Japan,  to 
women  as  well  as  men. 
At  thirty  both  sexes  are 
often  wrinkled  and 
worn.  Of  course  tlie 
hideous  fashion  of 
blackening  the  women's 
toeth  aids  in  producing 
this  appearance  of  age. 

It  is  hardly  safe  to 
say  from  yeer  to  year 
what  is  the 
prevailing 
costume  of  ports  of 
Japan,  since  European 
modes  have  been  intro- 
duced. It  is  likely  that 
tattooing  will  become 
more  and  more  uncom- 
mon, but  in  the  past  it 
[H^vailed  extensively, 
even  among  higliH'^luiM 
women.  Now-a-days 
the  "  runners  "  wlio  act 
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iiu>  part  of  cab-horses  exhibit  mmp  of  tbo  showiest  pAtt«m»,  extending 
over  almoitt  tboii*  entire  body,  and  displaying  not  untrequeutly  greajt 
richnesfi  of  design.  Birds,  dr»goni<,  and  lowers  in  red,  white,  nnd  blti«, 
wlftlM)rnt«ly  arranged,  supply  the  main  idoas, 

Notwitb^tandiug  the  spread  of  Eumpean  cMhing,  which  needs  no 
dfisoription,  the  mass  of  the  Japanese,  (.'specially  at  a  distance  from  tho 
ctipital  and  the  trade  routes,  have  by  no  means  as  yetdiscarded 
their  old  vestraonta.  Formerly  every  rajik  htwl  its*  iippropriato 
out  and  colour ;  but  the  universal  garment  for  both  sexes  was  tlie  fcimono, 
wmmoiily  of  cotton,  among  the  rich  of  silk.  This  is  an  nn- 
trimuied  narrow  tunic  reaching  to  the  foot,  with  huge  ba^y 
itleeve!<,  often  vsexl  a.'*  pockets,  and  containing,  among  other  necessariesi 
rolls  of  paper  which  Hcrv<?  us  jjoiket-bHndki-rcliifjts  and  tablo-napkins. 
The  better  clsjwes  wear  an  under  skirt,  the  poorer  wear  trousers.  For 
cold  woatbcr,  additional  garments  of  similar  t^pe  are  worn ;  in  rain, 
straw  mantles,  and  waterproofs  mado  of  layers  of  waxed  or  oiled  paper. 
A  great  girdle  surrounds  the  waist.  High  wooflen  sabots  complete  the 
oostnmo.  A  peculiar  kind  of  straw  slippei^  oftftn  needing  to  be  renewed, 
is  worn  by  porters  and  mnners, 

Hair-dreiwing  is  an  elaborate  piece  of  work.     Men  shave  the  finont  of 
their  scalps,  and  coil  the  remainder  of  thoir  Ltiir  at  the  back.     "Vi'umea 
Otir.      wear  all  their  liair,  which  is  partly  raised  in  front,  and  partly 
*"•*''*■    dn-ssed  in  an  eUborate  cliignon,  secured  by  great  pins,  antl 
made  smooth  by  bandoline.     There  are  two  uniform  partingson  the  right 
aiid  lefl.     The  womtm's  bead  is  never  covered  out  of  doors,  and  the  hair 
remains  dressed  for  a  week  or  more,  being  preser\'ed  at  night 
by  using  a  wooden  pillow,  not  to  lay  the  head  on,  bnt  the 
neck,  leaving  the  hair  and  skull  projecting  behind  (fig.  p.  388j,     Married 
women  nt  once,  or  fwon  after  marriage,  remove  every  hair  of  the  eye- 
brows, as  well  as  blacken  the  teeth  with  a  scfft  of  ink.     The  face,  ears, 
Powdar  Md  a"tl  "^ck  are  literally  covered  with   white  powder;  and  the 
P*""*-      iips  being  artificially  reddened,  a  Japanese  married  woman 
bfcomcii  most  unpleasing  in  countenance.    It  is  verj*  remarkable  that 
jewellery  is  not  worn  by  Jajmnese  women. 

Elaborate  and  good  costume  is  not,  however,  to  be  found  everywhere 
in  Japan  ;  and  Miss  Bird  in  partictdar  fonnd  many  localitit-s  where  the 
Bonch  ™en  commonly  wear  scarcely  anything,  and  the  women  only 
MwitiT4rMi.p„f^  ^j,  a  short,  tight  petticoat,  or  wretched  tight  blae  cotton 
trousers,  with  a  loose  vest  of  the  same  material  tucked  into  the  band. 
In  these  cases  it  was  often  difficult  to  distinguish  men  from  women,  ex- 
cept by  the  eyebrows  and  teeth.  The  women  usually  v&Tvy  naked  babies 
on  their  bticks. 

Marriages  take  place  early,  bnt  by  no  means  in  infancy;  bridegrooms 
are  usually  from  twenty  to  twonty-one  years  old,  brides  sixteen  or  seven- 
t«en.     It  is  only  in  modern  times  thnt  the  couple  are  allowed  to  meet 
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before  nurriage.    On  the  wedding  day  the  bride's  trouifsejin  ia  laid  oat  icit 
inapMtion  in  her  new  homo,  ■where  the  wedding  is  celebrated    n^om 
at  an  iuipro\-ised  altar  decked  with  flowers,  and  with  images  own"*"*** 
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of  (he  gods  in  front.  The  bride  in  veiled  in  white,  which  also  is  the 
colour  of  the  wedding  robe;  and  aho  arrivM  at  her  new  home  led  by  iKtr 
two  bridesmaids  and  a  richly-dressed  assembly  of  relatives  and  friends. 


in 
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The  brideamaids,  who  arc  supposed  to  rt-prfsent  the  male  and  female 
butterfly,  the  favourite  patterus  for  married  life,  have  a  number  of  iin> 
portont  fimctions.  Sevorul  of  the  cvrfnioiii<.-4  n>pn!?ic>iit  u  sort  of  solemn 
i-ating  together  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  who  also  drink  alternately, 
out  of  n  vessel  with  two  mouths,  nine  small  cups  of  sak«,  the  Jupuucso 
favourite  li<iuor  (fig.  p.  3SU).  Tho  bridt^t  now  puts  ou  tho  dress  she  baa 
received  from  the  bridegroom,  who  in  his  turn  puts  ou  a  special  <lrists 
given  him  by  tbw  bride,  and  H  full  meal  is  taken.  Various  ceremonies 
between  the  newly-wedded  couple  and  the  visitors  follow,  including  tbi> 
drinking  of  nine  cups  of  sake  by  every  one  prwsent. 

Tlicir  attention  to  and  affection  for  their  children  is  a  striking 
feature  among  the  Japanese.  "  I  never  saw  people  take  so  much  delight  in 
oeii^t  !a  their  offspring,"  says  Miss  Binl  in  *'  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan," 
"  carrying  them  about,  or  holding  their   hands   in  walking, 

watching  and  en- 
tering into  their 
games,  supplying 
them  coustjintly 
with  new  toj-s, 
taking  them  to 
picnics  and  fctrti* 
vsls,  never  being 
content  to  be 
without  them,  and 
(rt-atiiig  other  peo- 
ple's ctiildren  also 
with  a  suitable 
measure  of  affec- 
tion and  attention. 
Botit  fathers  and 
mothers  take  a 
prid«  in  their  children.  It  is  most  amusing,  about  six  every  moniing,  to 
see  twelve  or  fourteen  men  sitting  on  a  low  wall,  each  with  a  child  under 
two  years  in  his  arms^ — fondling  and  playing  with  it,  and  showing  off 
it«  physique  and  intelligence.  At  night,  aSiet  the  houses  are  shut  up, 
looking  through  the  long  fringe  of  ropo  or  rattan  which  conceals  the 
sliding  door,  you  see  the  father,  who  wears  nothing  but  a  inaro  (loin- 
cloth), in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  bending  his  ugly,  kindly  face  over  a 
gentle-looking  baby,  ami  the  mother,  who  moro  often  than  not  has 
dropped  the  kimom  from  her  shoulders,  enfolding  two  cliildren,  destitute 
of  clothing,  in  her  arms.  For  some  reason  they  prefer  boys;  but  certainly 
Tiuir  girls  are  equally  petted  and  loved.  The  children,  though  for 
modtoOTimr '*"'■  ideas  loo  gentle  and  formal,  are  very  prepossessing  in 
ud  docuity.  looks  and  behaviour.  They  are  so  perfectly  docile  and  obedient, 
so  ready  to  help  their  parents,  so  good  to  the  little  ones;  and  in  tho 
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many  Iionra  wliicli  I  Itaf*  spent  in  watching  them  at  play,  I  have  never 
lieaitl  an  angry  word  or  seen  a  sour  look  or  not.  But  tli<^y  arf<  Utile  men 
and  women  rather  than  childron,  and  th<>ir  old-fashionod  uppeuraiico  \» 
greatly  Aid«d  by  thvir  dress,  which  is  the  same  as  tliat  of  adnlts."  The 
children  perhaps  gain  excessive  gravity  owing  to  sitting  up  with  their 
parents  and  coustAntly  botng  with  them. 

Boys  up  to  three  years  old  have  their  heads  shaved  alog«ther.  giving 
them  an  appearance  of  ahnormal  size.  Then  the  hair  ia  allowed  to  grow 
in  three  mftji — one  over  each  ear.  the  other  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  At 
t«n,  the  crown  alone  is  shaved ;  at  Ofteen,  boy»  assume  the  manly  iashioii 
of  hair ;  girls,  though  their  hair  grows  long  and  is  elaborately  dressed, 
have  minor  pecaliarities  according  to  their  age. 

Even  village  schools  are  now  being  modified  after  the  European 
pattern.    The  scliools  have  good  appuratas,  maps,  etc.    The  pupils  arc 
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taught 
by  ex- 
cellent object- 
lessons ;  and,  in 
fact,  "  the  usual 
branches  of  a 
modern  educa- 
tion" are  imparted. 
Some  of  the  Chi- 
nese ctasaics  are 
studied,  in  order 
tliat  Chinese  writ- 
ing may  be  ao- 
quinxl.  So  intense 
is  the  regard  for 
parents  nud  teach- 
ers, that  pimisli- 
ments  arc  rarely  needed,  and  are  not  severe.  Much  of  the  children's 
play  is  of  a  grave  nature ;  but  it  interest*  them  greatly,  «epcoially  the 
variety  of  mt-chaukal  devices  applied  to  running  water. 

Girls  are  carefully  taught  household  accomplishments,  embroidery, 
cooking,  etc.,  and  all  leani  to  make  their  own  clothes — a  really  simple 
task.  For  recreation  there  are  circolating  libraries,  well  sup-  tvmMbc  of 
plied  with  Japanese  love-stories  or  hiataries  of  heroes.  The  ^^'^ 
urraugcment  of  floweri;  and  ot  rooms  is  pai't  of  every  girl's  education,  and 
is  really  ex(|uisitely  done. 

The  bath  ts  greatly  in  vogue  in  Japan  ;  bat,  contrary  to  our  ideas, 
it  is  tAkcn  very  much  in  public,  tli©  sexes  being  usually  not  separated. 
The  people  have  no  idea  of  shame  at  the  custom,  u>id  are  napaute 
astonished  that  we  should  be  slioched  at  it.    As  Bir  Bnther-      '**'>^ 
ford  Alcock  says :  "  It  is  a  custom  of  the  country.     Fathers,  mothers, 
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and  huiibimds  all  :«a)iction  it ;  and 
firom  childhood  the  feeling  mtut 
grow  up,  na  eflectiially  shielding 
them  from  sclf-roproach  or  shuine 
nil  tht'ir  sisters  in  Europe  in  adopts 
'ing  low  dressps  in  ilio  bellroom." 

Jitpaiiese  houses  are  almost 
invariably  of  one  storey^ — or  at 
BoiuM  kad  most  of  two,  and  hiiilt 
tnraitur*.  gf  wood — usually  bam- 
boo. The  roofs  are  liigh-peaked, 
and  project  beyond  the  walls.  The 
rooms  are  ofUm  large,  and  only 
divided  by  movable  partitions  of 
wood  or  paper.  Mica  and  oiled 
paper  are  largely  used  for  win- 
dows, ftud  paper  is  also  the  only 
protection  for  lampR  and  lantern!), 
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accounts  for  the  frequent  fires 
in  Jupaiiese  towns.  Fur* 
nitnre  is  of  Ihe  simplest, 
mats  and  qiitlts  being  the 
principal  items.  How  easy 
it  is  to  set  up  hmiselteep- 
ing,  where  chairs,  tables, 
sofas,  and  bedsteads  are 
not  wanted  !  A  few  mats 
and  quilts,  a  box  of  clothes, 
a  pan  to  cook  rice,  a  few 
cups  and  trays,  a  bath  tub, 
^thore  you  have  a  house- 
hold almost  equipped.  To 
go  to  bed,  it  ia  simply  ne- 
cessary to  put  on  a  bulky, 
wadded  garment  of  full 
length,  and  lie  down  under 
a  qnilt,  the  head  re«tJng 
on  a  box  covered  with  a 
paper  pillow. 

The  religions  of  Japan 
are  somewluit  peculiar,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is 
possible  to  pro- 
fess several  without  incoD- 
siatency.  The  primitive 
religion,  jtossibly  native  in 
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origin,  is  Shiiitoism.  meaning  '*  the  way  of  the  gods."  It  has  no  code  of 
doctriii(>.t,  bnt  includes  a  vague  b«)ief  tii  a  univemal  dAity^  too  diHUinl 
from  mortal*  to  be  praywd  to ;  a  sort  of  ancestor-  and  hero-  worship ;  and 
a  nature- worship,  whji^h  seed  spirits  in  all  natural  phenomena,  iind 
reckons  their  number  at  eight  millions.  The  sulient  tact  of  political 
importance  is,  that  the  Mikado  is  held  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  Sun- 
goddesH,  and  that  he  must  thei-efore  be  implicitly  ol>eye(l.  No  fiirtlx-r 
moral  system  is  laid  down,  except  the  necessity  of  pm-ity  of  miud  and 
soul.  Offerings  are  made  to  the  spirita  at  simple  shrioes  throughout  thv 
country,  not  containing  images  to  bu  worshipp*-*],  although  thero  is 
usually  some  object  in  them  in  which  a  apirit  is  believed  to  reside. 
Formerly  there  were  great  human  sacrifices  at  the  burial  of  princes  aitd 
nobles.  The  di^rad  are  either  buried  or  their  ashes  deposited  in  cemeteries 
distinguishes]  for  natural  beauty. 

Confucianism  wa»  introduced  from  China  abont  tJte  sixth  ccnturj', 
and  gained  a  great  infiuiMico  over  the  social  and  political  ayateros ;  but 
at  present  it  in  rather  a  philosophy  than  a  religion,  and  ito  largest  hall  at 
Tokio  is  a  library  of  Kuropean.  Chinese,  and  Japanese  works.  This 
philosophy  haa  however  largely  given  way  in  recent  years  before  the  so- 
called  "  Knglish  philosophy  "  of  Mill,  Darwin,  and  Herbert  Spencer,  many 
of  whose  works  have  been 
translated  into  Japanese. 

Buddhism  tound  its 
way  to  Japan  in  the  »ixth 
centurj'  also,  but  gained  no 
great  inlluence  until  the 
ninth,  when  the  priest 
Kukai,  or  Kobo  Daishi, 
showed  how  to  adapt 
Sbinboiam  to  Bu(lflhL«m  by 
asserting  that  the  Shinto 
deities  were  transmigra- 
tion»i  of  (lie  BuiliihistJo 
ones.  Thus  explained, 
Buddhism  gained  great 
ascendency.  In  the  seven* 
teenih  century  a  philo- 
sc^hical  awakening  took 
l^aoe,  untler  which  every 
man  was  taught  to  long  for 
perfection,  to  beliove  in 
sacoOMJuve  transmigrations 
of  souls,  and  to  look  ibr- 
ward  to  the  perfect  reward 
of  ab8or|>tion  into  Buddhn.  ju-tusii  uiri  o«  m»k. 
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A  very  great  nutnbor  of  Btiddlutt  ahrine«  and 
temple*!  exist,  vastly  more  omat«  and  wealthy 
than  those  of  the  Shinto,  coniaining  images  of 
oxtraordiiiary  variety  for  adoration,  supporting 
till  lat«ly  a  numerous  priesthood,  who  look  care 
to  attract  the  people  in  every  possible  way,  by 
spectacles,  games,  lotteries,  and  tvcn  shooting 
galleries.  The  recent  revolntion,  however,  has 
boon  attended  with  a  groat  spoliation  of  Bud- 
dhism, suppression  of  temples  and  munastorici!, 
niflting  of  bells  for  ooinnge,  etc. ;  and  the  re- 
ligion now  only  exists  on  suffuranco,  and  host 
already  put  forth  renewed  efforts  to  gain  spiritual 
iiifiueiu-eovor  the  people.  It  now  Ikw  io  meet  the 
additional  corajietition  of  missionaries  of  various 
Christian  Churohea — Protestant,  Roman  CatJiolio,  and  Cfreek,  who, 
ospociaHy  the  last,  are  making  a  fair  amount  of  progress. 

The  Japanese  language  has  a  certain  amount  of  aflinity  to  tho 
OHinese,  hut  the  most  im[K>rt.Bnt  featnres  of  re»omblanco  have  been 
Iwrrowed  from  Ciiine^te  in  recent  centuries.  The  people  speak  in  a 
musical  tone,  wliich  is  as  pleasing  aa  Italian  pronunciation.  There  are 
forty-seven  primary  syllables,  which  by  certnin  modilicationit  become 
.seventy-two.  As  in  Chinese,  slight  shades  of  pronunciation  arc  very 
importiuit.  There  are  no  ordinary  inflexions,  those  being  indicated  by 
prefixed  or  affixed  particles.  Thero  are  different  modes  of  spoecli  for 
addreswing  equals,  superiors,  and  inferiors.  Ono  of  the  great  difficnltiea 
(if  the  language,  is  tho  difference  of  the  inflexion  partieliis  in  written 
and  in  spoken  language.  It  is  written  with  Chinese  ideographic  symbols, 
combined  with  two  varieties  of  tho  phorioUo  8j-«t«m.  It  is  a  question 
whether  English  may  not  ultimately  supplant  Japanese,  so  many  of  tho 
people  have  in  lat«  years  learnt  it. 

Japanese,  like  Chinese,  books  begin  where  oun  end ;  the  lines  of 
writing  and  print 
are  perpendicular, 
the  first  being  to 
tho  right.  Owing 
to  the  former  use 
of  TTOoden  blocks 
for  printing,  old 
books  ave  verj'few, 
and  are  brgely  in 
the  form  of  ancient 
histories,  local 
gef^aphies  and 
guide    books,   and  **pii(m«  nvamtx. 
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bookx  of  short  poems,  none  of  high  rank.  XoveU,  fuiry  ta1c«,  and 
cliildren's  toy  books  are  abundant ;  ne>v»p«per!i  are  becoming  numerouv, 
snbjecc,  however,  to  severe  government  restrictions,  one  of  iliem  being, 
thnt  if  any  one  complains  of  a  false  statement  being  made  about  lum, 
biii  denial  shall  be  published  in  full,  in  the  same  column  and  type  as  tli« 
original  statement, 

THE  AIXOS  OF  JAPAX. 

One  of  tlie  most  interesting  aboriginal  races  anywhere  to  be  found,  i» 
that  known  as  the  Aino— literally,  '*  the  men,"  or  "  the  people,"  in  their 
own  langaage.  They  formerly  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  nuunct  b«u 
Japanese  and  Ktirile  Islands,  and  Saghalien.  The  Japanese  "«>«oi  tjfp* 
und  MHnclitii'  have  for  many  cenlnrios  bt^oii  restricting  their  range,  till 
they  are  now  only  to  bo  found  in  Northern  Yezo,  Southum  Saghalien,  and 
some  of  the  Kiirile  Islands.  What  renders  them  so  tntareeting  is,  that 
their  physical  charac- 
ters are  very  different 
from  those  of  the  Mod- 
goloid  peoples,  and 
their  language  is  fun- 
damentally distinct. 

Miss  Bird,  in 
"  Unbeaten  Tracks  in 
Japan,"  de- 
soTibes  the 
Aino8  aa  "about  the 
middle  height,  brnad- 
cliested,  broad -shoul- 
dered!, thick-set,  very  strongly  built,  the  arms  and  legs  Rhort,  thick, 
and  muscular,  the  hands  and  feet  largo.  The  budieit,  and  especially  th<? 
limbs,  of  many  are  covered  with  short  bristly  hair.  I  have  seen  two 
hoys  whose  backs  are  corei-ed  with  fnr  as  fine  and  soil  as  that  of  a  cat. 
The  hflftds  and  faces  are  vcrj'  striking.  The  foreheads  arc  very  high, 
brood,  and  pronunont,  and  at  first  sight  give  one  the  impression  of  an 
nnnsual  capacity  for  intellectual  development:  the  ears  are  smnll  and 
set  low*,  the  noses  aru  straight  but  short,  and  broad  at  the  n,n)«^ 
uoetrils ;  the  mouths  are  wide,  but  well-formed ;  and  the  lipa  cii«««Mr«. 
rarely  show  a  teiuieney  to  fulness.  Tlie  neck  is  short,  the  cranium 
rounded,  the  cheek-bones  low.  .  .  .  The  eyebrows  are  iull.  and  form 
a  straight  line  nearly  across  the  face.  The  eyes  are  large,  tolerably  deeply 
set,  and  very  lienutiful,  the  colour  a  rich  liquid  brown,  the  expression 
singularly  soft,  and  the  eyelashes  Inng,  silky,  and  abundant.  The  skin 
has  the  Italian  olive  tint,  but  in  most  cases  is  thin,  and  light  enough  to 
show  the  changes  of  colour  in  the  cheeks.    The  tsetb  arc  small,  n^gular, 
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and  very  white ;  th«  incisors  and  '  eye-teeth '  are  not  diaproportion«tely 
largo,  a»  is  usually  the  case  among  tlui  Japanese ;  there  ih  ho  tendency  to 
prognathism.  The  feeittires,  expression,  and  aspect  are  European  rather 
than  Asiatic." 

Other  accounU  describe  the  forehead  as  low,  the  brow  ridges  prom- 
inent, the  nose  thick  and  rounded  at  the  end,  the  eyes  not  oblique,  and 


iUloB   or   JAflOI. 

(!■  v^tfiflC  ((4l«  itfM  trhffi  W>ir»ty  fht  /dpAhiw  Qvtmot  af  ffttoddtrf,  ^na,  IW*J 

f  FniH  I  pkotaijrapk  Imt  fry  Da.  IIIDS«i  r.H  )(.) 

intensely  hlack.  The  abundant  development  of  the  hair  and  beard  '■» 
thuir  most  conspicuous  character.  It  is  black,  coarse,  straight,  and 
Bhagg>',  that  on  the  head  worn  long,  down  to  the  shoulders  and  mingling 
with  the  beard.    The  women  are  much  inferior  in  looks  to  the  men. 
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ftgeing  aooti,  owing  lo  tho  hiud  work  tliey  have  to  do,  iitid  to  thvir  he«vy 
Uttooing.     This  k  done  on  the  forearm,  lips,  and  chiM>kM,  of  an  agly 
Eight  bUi6  hue.    Mi«)  Bin)  was  of  opinion  that  th«ir  ugtiness 
was  due  to  nrt  and  dirt.     They  «rfl  iieldom  more  than  five  feet     woma-i 
and  half  iin  inch  high,  hut  are  well  formed  and  lithe,  with      '**"* 
amall  feet  and  hands,  well-arched  iostepa,  well-developetl  busbt,  and  a  firm 
Kait.     They  have  miperh  tenth,  and  aie  them  tihernlly  in  smiling.     Mi«» 
Bird  tiays,  ''  that  oiu'  f^irl  whom  she  aaw,  who  had  not  hetu  tattooed,  was 
the  moot  heautiful  creature  in  features,  colouring,  and  natoral  grace  of 
form  she  had  sti-cii  for  n  long  time." 

Tattooing  'v6  performed  in  childhood,  in  snccdssive  stages  from  ftvA 
years  of  ago  till  marriage.  The  Japaneise  government  liaa  now  forbidden 
the  practice,  at  which  the  Ainos  are  greatly  disbreased,  saying  that  tattoo- 
ing  of  girls  is  part  of  their  religion  ;  they  can't  bo  manii*J  without  it. 
The  children  are  much  loved  and  careamd.  They  do  not  re- 
ceive names  till  they  are  four  or  five  years  old.  They  urn 
carried  on  joume^-s  on  the  mother '.s  buck  in  u  net  or  loose  garment,  sup- 
ported by  It  band  round  tliv  foreliimd.  No  clothing  ix  worn  till  eight 
years  old,  and  the  younger  children's  hair  is  completely  shaven ;  from  fivo 
to  fifteen  the  boys  are  partially  shaven,  while  the  girls  grow  thfir  hair. 

In  winter  the  Ainos  wear  one  or  more  conCs  of  skins,  with  hooda. 
Their  summer  garb  h  a  sort  of  kimono,  or  loodo  coat  of  cloth,  which  they 
weave  from  bark.  Both  Kcxea  wear  tight  leggings  of  bark- 
cloth  or  skin,  without  ^hoes  or  »undnls.  The  women  will  not 
change  one  garment  for  another  except  alone  or  ui  the  dark.  '^  Lately,'' 
wya  Miss  Birrl,  "  a  Japanese  woman-took  an  Aino  woman  into  her  honse, 
and  insisted  on  her  taking  a  bath,  which  she  absolutetj*  refused  to  do  till 
the  batJi-hnuse  had  been  made  (juite  private  by  meunst  of  screens.  On  tlie 
Japanese  going  hack  a  littl«  later  to  eee  what  had  become  of  hor,  sh» 
found  her  sitting  in  the  water  in  her  clothe,s,  and  on  being  remonstrated 
with,  she  said  that  the  gods  would  bo  angrj-  if  they  saw  her  without 
clothes!"  Their  holiday  garmcnta  are  handsome,  with  gf-omctrical 
patterns  in  blue  cotton  with  scarlet  and  white  braiding.  The  women 
wear  k  good  deal  of  Jewellery,  inchidiug  large  silver  or  p«wter  ^^^,^ 
eiar-rings,  hoop-shaped  neck-omamenta,  etc.,  and  they  are  pas- 
sionately fond  of  anything  red-coloured. 

The  Aino  houses  are  simple  but  interesting,  having  doorways,  windows, 
central  fireplaces,  and  raised  sleeping  benohra,  unlike  the  Japanase,  and 
more  like  primitive  F-nropp-ans.  They  are  built  of  a  framework 
of  poats,  neatly  covered  with  reeds  iu  close  bundlew,  and  are  verj- 
capacious,  sometimes  forty  feet  equare,  but  with  low  walls  and  a  Iiigh- 
pitched  roof.  Long  polout,  crossing  from  wail  to  wivll,  wrvet  us  shelves. 
Mats  carefully  made  of  reeds  supply  bedding,  and  small  stiff  bolsters  are 
also  used.  The  oblong  fireplace  has  hanging  over  it  a  black  mat,  from 
which  tlie  soot  is  collected  for  tattooing,  wi<l  which  dttluse»  the  smoke 
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over  Hio  house.    The  great  cooking-pot  liangti  fVom  th«  Mtne  fVomftwork 
as  the  mat. 

Aino  food  \b  very  varied  aud  not  dainty,  including  all  kinds  of  fish, 

seaweed,  slugs,  wild  vcgctablL-s  and  bcrrit's,  and  vcniKin  and  bt-iar'n  fliwh. 

YtiA.      Thoy  have  wooden  h|»oohs  for  stirring,  and  vise  cliop-sticks  in 

•Bd  drink,  oflting.    Saki;  is  their  great  drink,  to  which  lliey  are  immoder- 

ately  and   bnnrfully  uddicted.     For  it  they  will  »i>ll  anything  but  the 

Japanese  curioii  they  Itave  acquired  by  inheritance   or  git>.. 

Thi^si^  are  sometimes  richly  covered  with  gold,  or  fine  apeci- 

mens  of  Japanese  art. 

The  men  spend  all  the  year  except  summer  in  hunting  deer  and 

bearx,  which  they  obtain  by  arrows,  arrowtraps  poisoned  with  monkshood, 

^^^^    and  pitfalla,  hut  tlio  Japanese  have  laU^ly  forbidden  the  u.se  of 

poimn  and  traps,  as  dangerous  to  travellers. 

The  Ainai  have  a  yen,-  simple  kind  of  worship,  m-ithont  templea  or 

prifsts,  n  sort  of  vague  nature  worship.     They  pay  reverence  as  gods  to 

Notion*  or   wandB  and  post*  of  peeled  wood  with  the  curled  shaviuga  at- 

*•***"■     tached.    The  only  act  of  sacrifice  they  perform  is  to  place  n 

ileod  bird  near  one  of  their  gods  till  it  decays.    "  Drinking  for  tho  god  " 

is  their  chief  religions  act,  so  that  drunkenness  is  part  of  their  religion 

such  as  it  i.-t.     They  nlwi  have  a  crude  reverence  for  the  bear.     They 

have  a  gi-eat  dread  of  snakes  and  of  death. 

Tho  Aino  women  are  very  faithiul ;  girls  marrj-  at  seventeen,  men  at 
twenty-one.  Mit'.s  Bird  saj-s.  "  When  a  niaii  wishes  to  marrj',  he  thinks 
^^^^  of  some  particular  girl,  and  asks  the  cliief  if  he  may  a«k  for 
her.'  If  leave  is  given,  either  through  a  go-between  or  personally, 
he  asks  Jn-r  father  for  her,  and  if  he  consent*,  the  bridegroom  givps  him  a 
present^  usually  a  Japanese  curio.  This  constitutes  betrothal ;  and  the 
marriage,  which  immediately  ibllows,  is  celebrated  by  carooaals  and  the 


drinking  of  mnch  HakiV  The  hride  receives  as  her  dowry  her  ear-rings 
and  a  highly  ornamented  kimono.  It  is  an  essential  that  the  husband 
provides  a  liouse  to  which  to  take  his  wife.  Each  conple  live  separately," 
only  the  chief  may  Imve  three  wives,  each  in  a  separate  bouse.  A  veiy 
few,  with  childless  wive«,  t.ike  a  second  wife. 

These  people  live  in  village  communities,  and  are  verj'  simply 
governed,  each  by  itu  own  chief,  whose  power  is  permanent.  MLsa  Bird 
concludes,  irom  her  experience,  that  the  Aiuo  must  bo  ranked  high 
among  nnciviliaed  peoples,  being  charming  in  many  ways,  especially  for 
their  courtesy.  They  have  some  rea]  idea  oi'  home,  and  a  vord  for 
Oood  husband  which  comes  very  near  to  "  house-band.*'  Thoy  value 
QUAiitut,  tpijjj^  revere  and  tre-at  kindly  the  aged,  and  infanticide  is  un- 
known. Yet  they  seem  to  show  no  capacity  for  elevation  at  prest^nt,  and 
as  r'giir'Iii  education,  ai-e  stupid  and  apathetic.  Their  good  physique  is  in 
favour  of  their  continuing  to  exist ;  and  it  is  to  be  lioped  that  some  way 
may  he  found  of  raising  them  to  a  higher  state.    Probably  there  are  not 
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more  than  t«it  tltouMnd  of  tltnm  no«-  surviving,  and  aniesd  some  changA 
occurs,  thejr  may  be  extinct  in  another  century, 

THE  I.OO-t'HOO  OR   UV-KIU  ISLANDERS. 

The  Loo-cboo  islands,  stretching  between  Formosa  and  Japan,  were 
long  subject  to  China,  to  whom  the  Loo-choo  Uiiig  \vmA  tribute.  GraiJu- 
atly,  in  late  years,  tho  hold  of  Cliinn  relaxed  and  that  of  Japan  grew; 
And  in  1879,  the  Japanese  deposed  the  Loo-choo  king,  and  xet  up  their 
own  KOvornmt'nt.  This  change  haa  been  rendered  eauy  by  the  manifest 
relationship  of  the  people  to  the  Japanese,  though  they  are  ea-sily  dittin- 
guishftble  from  them,  having  le&s  flattened  faces,  more  doeply-set  ty^, 
and  noses  more  prominent  at  the  base.  The  forehead  is  also  nrilMl 
high,  and  the  cheek-bones  less  prominent  than  in  the  Japnnesa,  ciuneun. 
and  they  are  shorter  but  better  proportioned.  Those  who  work  in  the 
fields  are  nearly  as  dark  as  Malayu;  but  tho  upper  classes  are  much  fairer, 
an<]  without  the  yellow  tinge  of  the  Chinaman.  They  huve  long,  black, 
rather  thin  beards,  sometimes  plaited.  All  the  people,  of  both  sexes, 
hftve  a  space  shaven  on  the  crown  of  the  head ;  and  the  rest  of  the  long 
hair  is  gathered  up  aiul  twisted  into  a  knot  over  the  bald  Hpot,  and 
transfixed  with  two  pecnliar  pin«,  the  metal  of  which  variea  with  rank. 
The  women  have  the  backs  of  their  hands  tattooed.  The  expression  of 
the  people  is  almost  always  gentle  and  pleasing,  though  somewhat  sad. 

Napha-kiang,  the  seat  of  government,  is  peculiar  in  structure,  the 
houses  being  built  in  little  cnclosur«ES,  separated  from  tho  street  and 
one  another  by  mai^sive  limestone  walls  from  eight  to  fourteen  fc«t 
high ;  hut  in  other  respects  it  is  like  a  Ja[)anese  town.  The  climate 
is  a]mO!it  tropical,  though  the  chief  vegetation  i.s  of  u  tem|wnit«i  ohorao- 
ter.  Rice,  wheat,  and  sweet-potatoes  are  the  principal  crops;  and  tobacco 
is  largely  grown.  A  more  happy  and  langhtei-^Ionng  people,  says  a 
PBoent  visitor,  Br.  Guillemard,  can  scarcely  be  Ibund. 


Tb»  Moncol  Mnplre—Jugtili  Klum— Oir<tftl  — Knbla  Kbui -Tb«  Kodem  ModedUuu  — Vuco 
Polo'i  KoaouDt  So«tt«r«d  uil>«>— Tta  KtioJl(u-Inlro4uc»d  euatom*— OhlnMe  rvl*— ■Angol 
raUglon— Lugoage-T&o  TuedU-  CUncic  TurkMUn    CrMt  mUturc  ot  imm. 

GEOGRAPHICALLY    !imit«d 
At  the   pn>«e<nt  day  to  tlic 
nortln-ni  portion  of  the  Chinese 

com- 


TbaUoncal  empire, 


KALMVCT   imtiUIG. 


ftiid  of 
•»»**«■  parativoly  smnll  im- 
portnnco,  the  itongols  in  the 
middle  agOB  ruled  a  great  empire, 
and  prodaoed  remarkable  leaders. 
Jmctm  The  greatest  of  these 
"'•^  was  Genghis  or  Jen- 
ghiz  Khan,  bom,  in  lir>2,  in  a 
tent  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Onon,  beiug  Uie  son  of  Yeankai, 
who  miod  over  a  considerable 
kingdom  in  Mongolia.  At  first 
his  ntiino  wai*  Tpmnchin.  Hesno* 
oeeded  his  father  at  the  04^  ot  thirteen,  and  early  showed  his  prowess. 
By  Qxo  yaw  1206  his  power  was  widely  established,  and  he  took  the 
name  of  Jonghiz  Khan  (meihiing  perfect  warrior).  He  never  ceased  his 
eonquering  career,— )nili(hniiK  alt  MoiiKoHa.  China,  north  ol  the  Yellow 
Biver  w  Hocmg^ho,  Tinkostan,  Herat,  the  Punjab,  Georgia,  and  Circaasia, 
. — even  routing  the  liii^fiiana  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  in  1222. 

When  Jenghiz  di"d,  in  1227,  his  kingdom  was  divided  among  Iiis 
sons— Ogdai,  tlur  xiH'ond  surviving  son,  being  namej  chief  Khan.  Ogdai 
completed  the  ruin  of  the  Kin,  or  Ciolden  dynasty  of  North 
China,  in  TiS-l,  and  then,  destroying  J«lal-nl-din.  the  subject 
ruler  of  Klinrozm,  on  his  way,  overran  Mesopotamia,  Khelat,  Gooi^gia, 
Armenia,  and  otlier  districta  of  AVestem  il^ia,  committing  frightfhl 
cnielUea.  In  12B5  his  power  was  so  groat  that  lie  was  able  to  despafcuh 
tliree  great  expeditions— one  into  Corea,  another  agfainst  the  Snng  em- 
pire (South  China),  and  a  third  into  Eastern  Kiimpe.  The  latter  cou> 
qtiercd  the  early  Bulgarian  state  on  the  Volga,  destroyed  Biazan,  Moscow, 
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and  Kiel',  aud  then  reached  Pesth  and  coiiqiiered  th^t  Magyiun*,  ptirsniiig 
them  to  the  Adriutic  in  1*241.  Ai)Oth<>r  army  couquerod  tmd  dovustntod 
Poland.  But  at  tliin  time  Ogdai  died  of  a  disease  dne  to  drink  antl  licen- 
tioosneas.  Under  his  snccessor  Aaia  Minor  and  Syria  wf^re  bi'onght  nnder 
mibjectioD. 


TVttKlsa   UUjIBI    it    KUUilIK, 


For  another  c^ntnry  the  Mongol  emperors  continued  Hupremu   in 
war  throughont  Asia,  perlonning  siudi  oxploits  as  the  capture  of  Bagdad, 
in    12(13,  followed   hy  the  capture  and   sack  of  Ak-ppo   and      ,j^_j^ 
Damascus,  and  the  con()uest  of  South  China.     Kubia  KLati 
wtt»  tho  fint  Mongol  emperor  of  China  ;  and  in  12(>i  ht-  founded  Pekin  to 
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be  the  capital  of  liia  empire.  It  was  not  till  127(5  that  the  Sung  dynasty 
in  Sonth  China  was  coiiqiiered  ;  and  in  1270  Kuhlai  w)t.-«  nilor  over  all 
China.  He  wiui  much  more  advanced  in  idciui  thun  any  of  liis  prodocewon: 
he  forbade  massacrefl,— till  then  inseparable  fi-om  Mongol  conquests, — 
encouraged  literature,  science,  Cliristinnity,  and  Biuidhism.  His  expedi- 
tions against  Japan,  Cochin  China,  Burmah,  and  ,Ja\Ti  were  unsuccessful; 
but  others  to  Sontheru  India,  Kasteni  Africa,  and  l^[adaga»car  brought 
hack  at  least  pror<^s.-tioiuf  of  homage.  Hi^i  long  reign  ended  in  1*2!>4,  and 
no  great  man  followed  him  on  his  throne.  AlUiough  some  of  his  sucoes- 
sors  were  tolerant  and  enlightened,  and  made  some  pi-ngresa  in  adminia- 
tratjon,  as  a  mle  they  were  incapable  of  consolidatiug  their  empire,  or 
gaining  the  allegiance  of  conquered  peoples.  The  Mongol  troops  became 
enervated  in  the  softer  climate  of  China;  and  in  IflSO-SS  the  Buddhist 
priest,  Choc  Yuon-Chang,  was  able  to  drive  them  out,  and  bocomo  the 
^rst  Chinese  emperor  of  tJie  Ming  d^-iiasty,  under  the  title  Hung-Woo. 

After  this  period  the  Mongols  ceased  to  have  a  powerful  centre,  and 
they  gradimlly  biieumo  merely  a  number  of  scattered  tribes,  and  a  con* 
siderable  namber  of  them  yielded  submission  to  the  (Manchu)  Chinese 
empire.  They  became,  to  a  large  extent.,  Buddhists.  Their  many 
clumges  of  grouping  and  wandering  expeditions  are  so  complex  that  w« 
cannot  here  detail  them. 

The  Mongolians  of  the  present  day,  occupying  Mongolia  from  Siberia 
to  the  great  wall  of  China,  from  Manchuria  to  the  Altai  mountains,  and 
TIM  modmi  extending  southwards  over  the  great  wall  to  the  Blue  Lake 
iininoiisiii,  (Kuku-nor),  and  over  tlie  northern  border  of  Tibet,  are  cha- 
racterised by  an  aggUitiuative  form  of  language  like  the  Finns  and 
Mag>'ani.  The  order  of  words  in  sentences  is  almost  the  revenso  of  our 
own.    A  single  sentence  sometimes  fillti  several  pages. 

The  account  of  the  Mongols  given  by  Marco  Polo  is  one  of  the  be«t, 
and  shows  that  six  hundred  years  ago  they  liverl  very  mnch  as  at  present. 
VMTto  Poio'« "  "^^^  Tartar  (i.«.,  Mongol)  custom,"  he  says,  according  to  CoL 
■ccount.  Ynle's  ti-anslation,  "is  to  spend  the  winter  in  warm  plains, 
whore  they  find  good  pasture  for  their  cattle,  whilst  in  summer  they 
betake  themselves  to  a  cool  climate  among  the  mountains  and  valleys 
where  water  is  to  be  found  as  well  as  woods  and  pastures.  Their  houses 
are  circular,  and  are  made  of  wands  cown*d  with  felta.  These  are  carried 
along  with  them  whithersoever  they  go.  .  .  .  They  also  have 
waggons,  covered  with  black  felt  so  efficaciously  that  no  rain  can  get  in. 
These  are  drawn  by  oxen  and  camels,  and  the  wnnieu  and  children  travel 
in  them.  The  women  do  the  buying  and  selling,  and  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  the  husband  and  household  ;  for  the  men  all  lead  the 
life  of  gentlemen,  troubling  themselves  about  notliing  but  hunting  imd 
hawking,  and  lookiug  »iU:v  their  goshawks  and  falcons,  iiiileHs  it  be  the 
practice  of  warlike  exercises.  They  live  on  the  milk  and  meet  which 
tlieir  herds  sn]iply,  and  on  the  produce  of  the  chase;  and  they  eat  all 
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kinds  of  ftosb,  including  thiit  of  liorsM  and  dogs,  and  'Pluuiboh'^  ruU' 
(f.e.,  jerboas),  of  which  last  there  are  great  mimberB  in  burruwaon  tlunH) 
plains.  Thoir  drink  is  mark's  milk.  .  .  ,  Any  iu«n  mny  take  « 
iinndred  wivra  an  he  m  please,  and  if  he  be  able  to  keep  thorn.  But  th« 
first  wife  is  **ver  held  most  in  honour,  and  as  the  most  It^gitiraate,  The 
husband  gives  a  marriaKf  pAynieiit  to  his  wife'ii  mother,  aud  thu  wifu 
brings  nothing  to  her  husluind.  Thi-y  hov«  more  children  than  other 
people,  because  they  have  sw  many  wives.  They  may  marry  their 
votuins ;  and  if  a  father  die^,  his  Ron  may  take  any  of  tlic  wive.4,  \i\n  own 
mother  always  excepted  ;  that  is  to  lay, — the  eldest  sun  may  do  this,  but 
no  other.  A  man  may  alt«o  take  t)ie  wife  of  his  owu  brother  after  the 
latter'a  death.     Their  wedding*  are  celebrated  with  great  ado." 

At  preMint  their  orntdition  may  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence :  they 
are  subject  to  and  divided  between  the  Kussiati  uiid  the  (Jhineae  empires. 
They  are  wtthont  any  national  cohesion,  being  divided  into  8eut«rad 
scattcri'd  tribes.  The  Khalkaa  inhabit  the  uurlhern  8tppp«^,  ««>••. 
not  far  from  the  Buriats,  n  kindred  people  now  under  Ilussian  rule.  The 
Chakars,  or  Khakais,  occupy  the  southern  steppes,  nearer  to  China- 
The  Ordos,  much  dimiiiisLfd  in  numbers,  dwell  within  theuorthern  bend 
i>f  the  Hoang-ho.  The  Elonts  (Kalmucks;  occupy  Western  Mongolia, 
forming  the  Alt«i  aud  Thian-Slian  hordes. 

The  Khalkas,  who  claim  to  be  the  purest  Mongols  of  the  prewnt 
day,  are  rather  brown  than  yellow  in  complexion,  and  have  not  ubliijue 
eyaa.  The  face,  liowever,  is  wide  and  flat,  the  cI««k«bon«;s  ^  ^^^ 
'are  prominent,  the  hair  is  black,  and  the  beard  scanty.  Of 
medium  height,  but  vigorous  physique,  the  Mongols  are  framed  to  endure 
hardship  and  resist  fatigue,  and  will  perform  wonders  of  horse  or  camel 
riding,  though  nut  g<x>fl  at  marching.  The  horse  is  their  favourite 
mount,  over  which  they  have  a  complete  mastery;  ihfir  skill  in  managing 
their  steeds  is  surprising,  yet  they  hove  now  very  little  of  thoir  ancient 
valour  and  audacity.  Their  xnrtues  are  those  of  feebleness.  They  treat 
strangers  with  hoflpituhty,  but  they  are  idle,— except  In  regard  to  riding, 
— dirty,  and  gluttonous.  As  far  as  jiussiblc,  they  get  slaves  to  look  »SUiX 
their  flocks,  which  are  tlieii-  chief  property.  The  women  look  after  the 
well-being  of  the  animals,  while  they  talk  aUiut  and  admire  them. 
Every  mannfaetiired  article  they  buy  from  the  Bnssians  or  Chinese, 
the  lntt<<r  furnishing  them  with  the  indispensable  tea,  to  which  they 
often  add  brandy.  Their  diet  is  almost  exclusively  animal,  but  they 
dislike  binis  and  Jisli. 

Tho  customs  of  the  MongoU  reflect  in  various  ways  the  foreign 
influences  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.     Thus,  tlie  men  .shave 
their  heads,  excepting  tlie  pig-tail.      The  Manchns  Hkewise  btroAiMd 
introduced  monogamy  in  the  seventociith  century.     I'urenta    «»■"«•■ 
arrange  the  marriages  of  their  children  by  the  aid  of  astrologers ;  but  a 
price  is  paid,  ns  among  the  Kirghiz,  and  a  form  of  capture  is   gone 
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through,  a»  nmoiig  tho  Titrcomans.  The  Iwdiea  of  chiefs  and  their  wi\-«8 
are  hnried  in  tomlw,  before  wliich  the  family  offer  sacrifices  at  fixed 
iiit«rvftl».  The  bodies  of  sti]if*rior  priests  are  burnt,  aiirl  their  nshea  covered 
with  heaps  of  stoiios,  while  the  roiiimon  people  are  «iniply  exposed  to  he 
devoured  by  beasts  and  birds.  Dogs  follow  the  burial  procett«ioiui,  and 
rr(»W9  Are  atwayn  \\\  attendBiice  on  Mongol  settlements. 

The  Chinese  governnumt  has  known  how  to  keep  the  Mongols  w«II 
in  subjection  by  dinding  them  carefully  into  hostile  tribes  and  assigning 
_  thein    military'  functions.     Their  chiefs,  neusioned,  hououred 

with  titles  and  by  momagos  into  the  tmpenul  Lhinese  family, 
are  but  shadows,  having  to  refer  every  important  matter  to  Pekin.  More 
important  still,  the  industrious  Chinese  population  is  penetrating  gradu- 
ally into  ovcrj'  forfilo  ]>art  of  Mongolia,  though  only  slowly  assimilating 
the  Mongols  themselves.  But,  like  so  many  other  peoples,  they  seem 
doomed  to  assimilation  or  extinction. 

Most  of  the  Mongols  are  devoted  Buddhists,  deriving  their  sacred 
books  from  Tibet,  and  reverencing  the  grnml  Lama  most  highly,  though 
MonMiiui  they  have  a  Lama  of  their  own,  whose  seat  is  Oui'gA,  in  Kortli- 
n^oa.  ^.n,  Mongolia ;  hut  the  government  of  Pekin  takes  care  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  Litmn.  Other  divinities  of  iho 
Mongolians  are  Yamandaga,  or  the  Ox-faoe,  'vresriug  a  crowu  of  hiunau 
skulls,  and  various  domestic  spirits,  oflen  mere  wooden  images.  The 
Mongolians  are  exceedingly  zealous  iu  their  religiouti  porfortaanow,  being 
almost  equal  to  the  Tibetans  in  that  respect. 

The  Klongolian  languages  are  distinct  forms  of  the  TJral-Altaic  or 
Kinuo-Tartar  gi^onp.      Kach  main  group  speaks  a   dilfereut  dialect  not 

understood  by  the  others,  but  they  arc  really  closely  related. 

Many  Manchu,  Chinese,  Tibetan,  and  Turkish  woids  have  been 
adopted.  For  over  two  thousand  years  tlie  MonguLiun  language  has  been 
a  written  one,  having  first  borrowed  the  Chinese  character.  Later  a 
Turkish  alphabet  was  taken  up,  and  aftem-aida  supplanted  by  a  native 
alphabet  of  peculiar  construction, 

Fnrther  west,  in  Kansu  and  Kuku-nor,  the  Mongols  are  oppressed  by 
a  more  powerful,  fierce,  iind   haidy  people  of  Tibetan  race,  the  Tunguts, 

who   are   black-eyed,   oval-faced,   without   prominent  cheeks, 

black- bearded,  and  with  straight  or  aquiline  noses.  They  are 
withal  a  trading,  bargaiuing  people,  but  do  not  hesitate  to  rob  and 
plunder.  Their  wives  are  purchased,  but  the  men  go  through  a  form  of 
ca))ture  ;  polygamy  is  practised  by  those  who  can  afford  it.  Herds  of  Yak 
are  kept  by  the  Tanguts,  who  cover  their  tents  with  their  skins.  They 
are  zeatons  Buddhists. 

Chinese  Turkestan  ineludes  a  mixture  of  peoples,  some  being  Oalchas, 
allied  to  those  to  be  described  subsequently  in  thei-hapti^ron  the  Afghans. 
chinM.    Many  fair  people  ai-o  met  with  in  Yarkand,  of  typical  Aryan 

appearance,  recalling  the  features  of  Englishmen.      Besides 
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tlnse,  PeniBiis,  Arslw,  Tibotaiis,  Kir^hu:,  Kalmucks,  HongoU  and  Turkx, 
Hindus  and  Chinesie  are  ropreiHenU-d  in  tbia  central  tract  of  ocMtmlx- 
ijouutrj'.  The  iwttUvl  agririilturiitu  of  the  plains  are  very  *•'•  ""■"■■ 
different  from  the  pastoral  and  often  bandit  tribwt  of  tlio  hills,  who  are 
inofltly  Kirghi):  or  Kalmuokii.  The  townspeople  call  themselves  aft<^r 
their  place  of  residence,  Kliutant,  Yarkandt,  Kai^hgari,  Tarimtze,  etc. 
Kuxhgnr  is  the  pre^nt  »e«t  of  (Ohinetie)  government,  thmigh  Yaiknnd 
in  still  thv  larguHt  c-«ntre  uf  tnulc  and  population.  Uwing  to  tlio 
abundance  of  blinding  dnst,  blind  p*K>ple,  or  thoso  with  bad  eyes,  are 
Humorous.  One  out  of  every  three  in  Yarkantl  has  a  goitre,  Mo«tt  of 
the  people  are  Mahometans,  and  sp^Mkk  u  Turkish  language  like  tliat  of 
RMH»iai)  Tnrk'XHtan,  although  numerous  Chinese  and  Tartar  words  are 
usi^^d.  Thi)  houses  are  of  bi.>aten  earth,  and  dtutt  is  cwrywrhore.  The 
streols  open  ou  to  small  aquorett  containing  open  tanks,  the  only  water 
siipply. 

A  few  extracts  from  Surg©on-M»jor  B-dlcw's  narrative  of  his  visit  to 
Yarkand  during  the  last  Uusaolman  rebellion  against  <'hina,  will  give  an 
id««i  of  a  city  of  Chinese  Tartary,  "  To  the  traveller  coming  from  India, 
and  mixing  iu  the  scene,  the  change  is  complete,  and  he  almost  fancies 
liimself  iu  some  country  town  of  Kasteni  Kurope.  In  place  of  th<t  dark 
ekius,  Utho  ibrms,  nud  airy  drapenr-  on  tho  south  of  the  passes,  ho  finds  a 
jteople  of  so  light  a  complexion  that  an  Indian  in  tlteir  crowd  shows  like 
a  black  shevp  in  tlie  fold  ;  he  sees  bulky  frames  that  do  not  lose  in  height 
wliat  ttiey  gain  in  breadth ;  and  his  eyes  meet,  iu  place  of  the  delicate 
folds  of  muslin  aud  gaiU!«,  or  the  close  shapes  of  calico  and  print,  the  loose 
robps  of  buckram  and  frieze,  or  the  capacious  wraps  of  bold-coloured  silks 
aud  honvy  fur."  The  restaurants  contain  familiar  dishi'A  nt  a  low  prici^. 
The  shops  are  crowded  aud  varied.  There  ore  as  many  persons  mounted 
as  on  foot.  In  the  cattle  market  one  may  »e4i  horses  exchanged  for  cows, 
or  cows  for  sheep,  or  u  Kalmuck  youth  for  a  fiu*  coat,  or  a  girl  for  a  silk 
robe,  Minatrehi,  fortune-tellers,  and  dancing  dervishes  abound.  Tanning 
is  %-«ry  successfully  carried  on,  and  Yarkand  boots  and  shoes,  furs  and 
hats,  are  famous  in  all  the  adjaceut  territories.  , 
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CHAPTER  XTII. 
Cbf  {nbaljitants  of  ;&il)ciia. 

Uod«ra  Immleratloft  from  Ruttla— Fomur  liLliablt4uits  -Tbe  KliB2ias«s— Tti»  HonCel  ampli^— 
RiuiUui  BooquMta  ExUsa—OoIooliU—AsTl culture  snA  IiuitUiig  —  UoiltllcfttlaB  Of  BnwrlaB 
BVMMU — AMBdUMOf  fooil— TbeBuTlaU  -The  TuagusM  The  YukuU  Kxpert  unlaMiil  Ml4 
mdan— nmlr  eood  qiuJiUea— The  Samoyedei  — PrlmltlTt  lialilM-TltQ  OillaJu - ReUslon 
•Bd  morkli-Huilciil  Inrtninnnts  —  TJie  Vogola-Th»  Tc&iikchi  TM  XorlUu— Aba|)p7 
Nlfut-Tli*   KAUcbadalM— nctim*qn«  vUl>«*B~Tba  Oiiialu— AipMt  and  obuMta- 

SIBERIA  is  a  great  oxamplo  of  tlie  coii- 
vvrse  process  to  the  oW  one  of  Asiatic 
iinraigratiou  into  Europe,  for  Ui«  present 
«cd.mimmi.  po(>»Iation  iBnearlysix-«oveiitl« 
srnuo&fnuB  of  Kuropemi  (Rii?isian)  descent. 
*"***■      But  tliis  is  a  plic'uomenou  which 
two  centuries  have  sufiit-ed  to  bring  about. 
Clienges  of  population    have  been  oom- 
parativel}'  rapid  in  Siberia.   Many  remains 
on  tlie  borders  of  the  lakes  show  that  a 
bu«iy  population  occupied  the  country  iu 
the  neohtliic  or  polished  stone  period  ;  and 
it  appear*  probahle  that  succes-iive  iwpu- 
lutious,  worsted  in  the  strife  ibr  dominnnoe, 
were  driven  constantly  northward;  and  more  than  one  race  nf  the  past 
may  have  waited  and  perished  in  the  inhoMjiilable  rt-gioiis  of  NortJiern 
rormer     Siberia.    Tlio  name  of  Yeniseans  has  been  given  to  an  early 
''*^'"'*""- race  of  Siberians;  but  little   is  known  of  them.     The  Ugro. 
yamoyedea  Apparently  followed  tlicm  north,  some  time  before  the  Cltristiau 
era,  and  established  a  bronze  period  and  a  much  higher  grade  of  civilisa- 
Th,       tion  than  that  of  tlie  preceding  race.    From  alioui  the  fifVh 
KtuicMiei.  t^j  ti^y   thirteenth  centuries  a  Turkish  stock  tthe  Khagaases) 
migrated  into  the  same  region,  subjngating  the  native  jKipnlation,  intro- 
ducing iron,  employing  bronze  for  artistic  purpo»!Ci),  and  niniufacturing 
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potteij  of  very  good  design.    Many  remftinic  of  them  are  presen-ed  in  the 
Hwrmitape  Mnsenm  at  St,  Pobprsbnrg.    In  the  13lh  century  the  Th«  vtmgtA 
advancing  Mongolian  empire,  under  Jenghiz  Khan,  oonquwrod     s»'p'"- 
theae  Turkish  people,  and  in  destroying  their  civilisation  did  not  bring 
in  anything  better. 

The  country  underwent  continuous  decline,  until  the  Russians,  in  the 
siitennth  century,  having  o«tablishod  their  empire  in  Kurope  iirmly, 
began  to  turn  their  attention    eaAwards.      Various  Tartar    bdMu 
invaders  gained  an  ascendency   over  the  tribes  east  of  the  «■«'»«•*<■ 
CraU,  and  there  came  into  collision  with  the  Rnsaian  colonistit.     In  \lMt, 


Khan  EtHger  promised  to  send  U)  Hoscow  «v«ry  y«ar  a  thousand  sables 
*&  tribute.  K  tendency  to  form  invading  expeditions  into  Siberia  now 
began;  and  soldiers,  hunterx,  and  other  adventurers  advituced  in  various 
directions,  built  forts,  and  organised  supplies.  They  easily  conquered  tho 
Tartar  and  Turkish  [wpulations,  and  by  Hffllt  tiey  had  reached  the 
Pacific  and  the  River  Amur. 

Tho  surijlns  population  of  Russia  has  since  been  gi-adually  settling  in 
Sil>eri«:  and^in  addition,  the  system  of  »*■  von?  reprf««ion  which  the  empire 
has  alwa^'s  maintaine>rl  has  served  to  people  many  district*  with     ^^^^ 
jwlitioal  eiilea  vk  well   as  convicts.     In   many  years  the  exiles 
have  approached  or  exceeded  2C>,(llXt  in  number.    Of  course  many  havo 
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(lied,  owinj^la  the  UardsUijw  tlioy  Iwve  eiiduroil.  niul  it  is  not  protmble 
that  th«  exiles  in  Siberia  exceixl  200,000.  To  u  larjii'  ext«nt  tli«  Buseiau 
goventmeiit  liii«(  nlito  peopleil  Siberia  by  senrling  Cowarlui  to  occupy  the 
frontiers,  and  by  subsi<li.'«ing  coloiuHt-s  of  various  descriptioiis, 
Yet,  alter  such  great  attempt*  at  uoJonisation  by  goverornvnt, 
it  is  by  unaided  iinmigvatioii  that  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Siberian 
jK^uIation  has  arrived.  Fur  himtiiiH,  ("scape  fi-ora  serfdom,  from  religious 
parsftcutioiLi,  and  from  conscription  have  been  the  main  incentives  to  this 
great  exodua.  It  has  beon  not  unusnnl  for  entire  villages  to  uugrate ;  and 
it  is  estimated  tliat  something  Uk©  40,0(X>  persons  per  annum  thus  seelt  a 


niracna. 

new  land.  Sacli  uu  uninterrupted  stream  indicates  that  something  not  to 
be  despised  may  be  found  in  Siberia;  and  trnly  there  are  largo  tracta  in 
Soulburn  Siberia  whose  climate  is  good  and  soil  fertile ;  there  are  also 
vast  forests  and  gold-mining  districts  of  no  slight  valne. 

Agricidtnre  is  the  main  ot^cupation,  and  c«reals  afford  the  chief  crops  j 
in  many  regions  also  there  are  largo  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses. 
A«rtcuitiir«  l*""!"  animals  are  still  hant«d  with  profit  in  some  districts, 
aad  busuiis.  though  man  has  hei-e,  as  elsewhere,  rendered  scarce  that  which 
he  values,  but  does  not  take  measures  to  preser\'e  in  good  supply.  But 
everything  is  backward,  and  might  be  improved  by  good  administration. 
At  present  business  Is  still  largely  conducted  at  great  faii^  as  that  of 
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Irbit,  where   more    than  five  millions    sterling    are    annually  turned 
over. 

R«»i<lonoo  in  Sibma  \\va  uflW^ted  Russians  conxidvmbly  in  iKmie 
parts,  though  not  so  much  by  intermixture  with  the  natives  as  by  the 
inliuenco  of  changed  habits  and  climate,  Tho  natural  iiicroos*  ^^^^^^^ 
of  population  has  m>t  yet  become  nearly  equal  to  that  of  o(Sib«tiu) 
Russia,  owing  to  the  great  losa  of  child  life.  Several  of  the 
towna  and  districts  on  the  oiit--ikirt«  show  striking  variations  from  the 
ordinary  Bussian  type.  At  Irkutsk,  the  Tungnses  and  Buriats  have 
exercised  a  strong  influence  over  the  EtiL^sinn  settlent,  leading  tli<Mn 
largely  to  adopt  th<«ir  laiiguagv.  Yukiu^k  has  similarly  a  stntng  native 
population,  and  tho  Itiissians  have  married  freely  with  the  Yakuts.  In 
aome  parts  also  the  Tartar  inilnence  still  predominates. 


I.. I  I     tl.K    4VD  WllUta. 


The  R«v.  H.  Lan:<il<tll.  a  well-known  8ib«ri»n  traveller,  found  in  tho 
ithern  Yonisi<i  district  in  1879  a  state  of  things  almost  paradise-Uke 
the  abundance  of  provtsiou-s.  He  waa  offered  "live  ducks AboDduKsef 
for  five  farthing:^  each,  large  fish,  called  ^ans,  for  \\d.  a  pair,  '•*•*■ 
mid  pikv  for  a  farthing  oach.  Milk  cost  ^\il.  a  bottle,  but  young  calvfs 
in  remote  villages  could  be  purchased  for  6*/.  each.  The  bolt  of  rich 
black  earth  in  the  rc>gion  immcdiat«Iy  north  of  the  Altai  lets  for  ^\tl.  per 
acre,  and  from  it  wheat  may  be  purchased  for  about  on(»-tW(intiftth  its 
coat  in  England.  Still  farther  north,  in  the  forest  region,  rich  in  l*x- 
cellent  timber  and  fiir-bearing  animals,  meat  was  bought  np  wholesale 
in  1877  at  less  tlian  a  halfpenny  a  pound;  wliilst  in  th©  Tundrasi  tha 
ri%'er8  ar*  so  full  of  fi«li  that  one  of  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  the  native* 
i*  to  avoid  breaking  their  nets  with  the  weight  of  the  dranght." 

We  will  now  deal  in  turn  with  the  principal  non-Kussiau  peoples 
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Aiid  tribes  of  Sibem,  tbe  first  being  of  Mongolian  stock.    The  Bariats 
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now  existing  around  Lako  Baikal  are  varioiiflly  estimated  at 
from  125,(X)0  to  250,(X)0.  Tliey  are  a  dull,  uiiy,  phlegmatic 
peoplo,  markedly  Moiigoliuu  in  typo,  and  their  want  of  vigorotu 
qxtalitiea  is  shown  by  their  readiness  to  change  their  religion.    Part  of 

them  still  retain  the  old 
Shamanistic  religion,  or 
wizardry ;  but  many  have 
become  Buddhista,  while 
others  have  joined  the 
Grcvk  Church.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  their  Christ- 
ianity has  penetrated  very 
do*'p!y.  Drink  and  to- 
bacco are  their  great  de- 
lights. In  other  re3i)eot9 
thi-y  are  faii'Iy  good  and 
peaceful  subjects  of  the 
Ku»siuns,  who  intt'rfi^ro 
little  with  them.  They 
have  been  ad\'anoing  in 
ngnctdtoro  in  late  years. 
In  the  south-eastern  dis- 
tricts thoy  are  largely 
under  Chinese  and  Tartar 
inilnence,  and  the  men 
wear  the  pig-tail,  the  r(>8fc 
of  tbeir  heads  being 
shaven.  More  to  the  west 
they  have  become  Eus- 
sianifl«d,  and  speak  a 
Russian  dialect. 

The     Tunguses,     al- 
though fewer    than    the 
TIM       Buriats,     are 
f^^^v^**-  much     mor« 
widely  spread  and  a  much 
more    eaer;gotio    people. 
In  race  (hey  are  closely 
allied  to  the  Manchu  Tar- 
and  east  of  the  Bunat«, 
They  also 
The 
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tars.    They  occupy  a  great  tenitory  north 

extending  north  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  ea.st  to  the  Amor. 

show  (_"liinese  influence,  especially  in  dress,  honses,  and  agriculturo. 

various  tribes  occnpy  theinselves*,  as  the  locality  may  favour,  in  fishing, 

hunting,  agriculture,  some  being  named  Horse,  Boindoer,  or  Dog  tribes, 
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according  to  the  nninuil  of  vhiolt  t)ioy  mnke  most  use.    Where  they 

have  not  b^en  lowered  Liy  contact  with  cht'uting  and  lying  BuKianH, 

Yakata,  and  other  merclmuls,  they  diaplny  many  noble  cbaracteristioB. 

Their  cho^-rftilness,  porwjvoranci*.  good  fiiith,  courage,  and  itidep^'iideiioo 

are  landed  by  every  one  who  lias  come  in  contact  with  tlmin.    They 

a^'oid  the  Rntuiianii,  and 

rcfntic  to  enter  their  ser- 
vice.    Many  of  them, 

like   the  Buriats,  have 

conformed  to  the  Greek 

Church,  bnt  are  still  at 

heart  Shamanists.  They 

are  very  fond  of  animals, 

and  even    keep    benrv, 

wolveSjand  fuxe3,eaglea, 

and  other  creatures  in 

captivity.      The    stone 

age  ha3  not  long  ceased 

to    exi»t    among    these 

peoples. 

The  affinity  of  tho 

Yakuts  of  the  Lena  baain 

ifl  mainly  with 

tho     Turki 

branch  of  the  Mongol- 
oids, t)ioim;h  they  have 

so  comiid'-Tably  mingled 

with  the  Tnnguses  and 

tho  Itn««iaui(  that  their 

type  ia  much  modified. 

^litiiv    of    them     have 

feataroa  of  a  very  Mon- 
golian type.     Probably 

it  is  owing  to  this  inter- 
mixture that  they  are 

the  most  thriving  of  the 
'  Siberian  natives.    They 

have    been    called    the 

Jewa  of  Siberia,  being 
■  extremely     persevering 


Til* 


a4U»iuiR  woMJiit  Mr  LoaiM  wiun. 


and  clever  tmders  when  they  like,  duping  even  tho  Coa»ack« ;  bnt  fre> 
qnently  they  givo  up  work  for  jileasnre.  till  force<l  by  want.  They  have 
a  very  hardy  constitution,  which  entiblM  them  to  endiye  extreme  cold 
with  very  little  clothing.  By  their  a<lapLability  they  havo  thriven 
remarkably  of  late,  and  the  Kussiani  have  eagerly  aotight  tlieir  daughter;! 
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in  marriage.    They  shine  as  indnstrions  artisan:!,  malting  excellent  tooU 
gjj^^     plated  with  gold  and  silver ;  they  also  extract  iron  from  ita  ores 


arUMnaud  with  gT<»«t  skill. 

the  field  in  many  owupations. 
German  naraea. 


At  Yakutsk  thoy  bt-at  thv  Russians  out  of 
They  take  Russian.  Polish,  or 
Most  of  them  are  baptized  into  the  (lri>ek  (Iluircli,  but 
Shunisniem  \*  still  largely  believed  in,  many  Additions  to  their  evil  spirits 
being  made  from  the  Greek  Charch  lists.  They  may  be  taken  as  nam- 
bering  atwiit  2()(»,tHlO. 

In  many  ways  tlu-  Yakuts  pos»<^ss  good  (jualities.  Their  women  are 
modest  and  chaste,  and  never  allow  the  head  or  feet  to  be  seen  nii- 
covered  ;  thfy  honour  their  parents,  wlio  elioose  wives  for  their  children, 

and  uro  implicitly  obeyed.  Hos- 
TheiTBWKi  pitaiity  is  greatly 
qii»uue».  practised  among  them. 
Tliey  make  their  own  boats  of 
planks  or  birch  bark,  and  are 
exjiert  in  navigating  the  nu- 
luerons  rivers.  On  land  they 
use  tlift  horse,  reindeer,  and  dog 
tor  draught.  Planks  and  bark 
f)rm  the  inatcrialofrheir  houses. 
As  to  burial,  they  s^em  divided 
between  simple  interment,  with 
some  of  their  property,  and  ele- 
\  ating  the  cotlin  on  upright 
posts,  and  leaving  it  merely 
covered  with  ox  Lidos. 

Tlie  Samoyedes  of  Northern 
snd  ■\Vcstem  Siberia  bring  ns  to 
Tue  quit*  a  diif^-n-nt  stock 
SuaoyadtL  ^f  ti,e  Mongoloid  peo- 
ples,— the  Ural-Altaic  or  Fiiinish- 
IJgrian,  Ugria  having  been  for- 
merly the  name  of  a  tract  on 
Ixith  sides  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  They  are  a  dwindling  people  Ht 
present,  not  more  than  2i>,0(X>,  di.spersed  in  small  groups  or  tribes  from 
the  Altai  MountJtiiis  along  the  biisin:4  of  the  Obi  and  Yenisei,  and  iVoin 
the  Khatanga  River  to  the  White  Sea.  In  the  south  they  havn  inter- 
mingled with  Tartars  to  some  i-xti^it ;  in  the  ea.tt  with  Oatiaks. 

Thtf  Snmoyedos  hav«  a  flatter  face  than  most  of  the  Finnish  groups, 

most  approaching  the  Mongolian.     They  have  narrower  ej'es  and  darker 

FiiKiti*«   complexions  than  the  Finns  ;  thick  lips,  littlo  beant,  and  black 

^*"*-     stiff  hair.     Tln-y  probably  emigrated  northward  from  the  AJtAi 

Mountains,  and  this  process  still  continues.     They  were  no  doubt  once 

much  more  numerous,  and  still  appear  to  live  In  a  condition  like  that  of 
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the  age  of  stone  and  I>one  weapons,  haoi' 
iiig  and  ontiug  boosts  of  prcj*,  and  cloth- 
ing themselves  in  skins.  Smallpox  and 
spirits,  introdnoed  by  the  Rusainns,  are 
f'list  li>&'<<-niiig  t}iuir  numbers.  Many  good 
■liiahtie-i  are  attrilnitcfi  to  them  hy  Bomu 
travullers,  «>«ip<!«iully  lionotty,  uoarage,  in- 
dependence,  and  hospitality.  Some  of 
tliera  who  can  accumulate  their  captures, 
take  reindeer  and  other  itkins  lo  the  Rus- 
sian towns  in  winter,  and  buy  meal, 
jwwder,  shot,  etc.  Their  toius  are  made 
of  great  poles  and  birch  burk,  and  iu 
many  oases  they  are  kept  very  clean. 
Tha  peoi)I(s  however,  look  sad  and  de- 
pressed. Shamanism  is  their  rehgiuit, 
mixed  with  some  degree  of  Fetishism,  although  some  have  be«n  baptized. 
They  imagine  that  thoir  gods  are  lle«h-«ati>rs,  and  raw  tletih  is  periodically 
placed  bntween  their  teeth. 

Tho  language  of  the  Samoyedos  is  pleasant-sounding  and  sonorous, 
and  has  several  dialects  and  Hub-dial*cts  through  its  wide  rango.    It  is 
■[gluttnative,  like  the  FiiinUh  language^t  generally,  but  has  numerous 
Butiitriii«4. 
It  i»  ditRcult  to  »ay  whether  the  Odtiaks  of  the  Ohi  basin  are  move 
closely  alUi>d  lo  th<;  Finns  than  to  tho  Samoyodi'S.    They  wei-c  formerly 
much  more  numerous,  and  at  any  rate  inhabited  a  couBiderable        -,„.,, 
part  of  the  old  "Ugria"  of  the  Rnsaiuns.    They  are  now  re- 
duced to  about  20,000.  '  Many  of  them  are  Mtill  <)Uit4;  nomadic,  readily  re- 
moving from  place  to   place  witli  their  herds  of  reindeer.     They   are 
rather  below  tin-  miii- 
dlo  size,  with  small  feet 
and    hand.'!,    an<l    are 
round-headed.      Some 
describe  them  as  red- 
haired,  but  such  indi- 
viduals are  rare,  dark 
features     predominal^ 
ing;  the  hair  in  dark, 
but   soft,   the   womi-u 
wearing  it  in  two  long 
plaita  down  the  back. 
A  flat  and  broad  nose, 
large  mouth,  thick  lips, 
and  scanty  hoard  are 
further  Mongoloid  fea- 
Tii.  r.  B 
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'  tares.  Tn  «otno  p&rU  thoy  nr«  v«ry  much  Ru^ianised,  and  live  chiefly  1>y 
tiithing.  Tliey  can  carve  well  Ju  wood  or  bone,  tail  skinH,  mitke  im- 
plements from  birch  bark,  eie.    They  stili  mse  bows  and  arrows,  only 

a  few  having  guns. 
Tliey  vnt  raw  flesh  of 
camivora,  aa  well  aa 
Hihtr    auiniaJic. 


monU      1p3j, 


They 
more  or 
Chri»t>- 
iaiiisfid,  but  Shamanism 
has  moro  power  over 
them,  and  they  havis 
not  done  mucli  more 
than  borrow  St.  Xioholaa 
from  the  Russians,  as  »o 
many  Siberian  natives 
hftvo  done.  They  only 
show  degradation  of 
Riorak  where  corrupted 
by  Russians ;  they  hat© 
tJi'ift  and  disturbances, 
and  aro  both  kind  and 
gentle.  If  they  are 
dirty,  according  to  onr 
ideas,  thev  are  tike  most 
of  the  less  civilised  and 
some  of  the  so-called 
civilised  peoples.  Their 
uuiicai  .''triiiged  mn- 
instrumut*.  aical  instru- 
Rionts  aro  worthy  ol 
notice.  One  of  tliem, 
tho  dombm,  is  boat-like 
and  hiis  iivo  strings. 
The  Hungarian  Mag- 
yars, it  will  be  remem- 
bered, have  ju»t  such  an 
instrument,  the  tombora, 
in  itself  a  powerful  con- 
firmation of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  peoples. 
Thdir  language  too  ia, 

of  all  Finnish  forms,  that  which  approaches  most  closoly  the  Magyw. 

Thoir  inordinate  consumption  of  spirits  seems  likely  soon  to  make  nn  end 

of  the  Ostiakft. 
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^m                The  VogulH  of  the  Unit  ridgv^.  wlio  nre  closely  alliwd  in  rnce  to  the             1 

H          0!iti>k»,  porhapt;  represent  the  primitive  stock  from  which  the  Magyftra             I 

■           sprang.     They  arn  an  undersized  hunting  people,  not  wore  than  5,000              H 

H            inunmbrr.  "Withthoir                                                                                                      1 

H          thick     furs," 

^M 

■          sayfi  M.  Bec- 

1 

■           hi8.  th«  "  hoods  decked 

jUtUmKBS 

1 

H           to  right  and  left  with 

^^Hj^^^^^EICnv  ' 

J 

H           animnis'  ear*,  they  at  a 

■ 

H           distance  look  like  wild 

^^BpCt^^^:^                       ^H 

H          animals;  hnt  their  couii> 

jP^^n&iiTVjF^^                 ^^1 

H          t«iiance  is  timid,  even 

^jja^SBjSA'a 

^^H 

H          frightened."       They 
H         shave  off  their  hiiir  and 

fsmf 

1 

-^'^  -^ 

H          moustaches.   They  have 

1 

H          oonfbrroed  to  the  trreek 

1 

^^1 

H          Church  and  been  bap- 

V                            1  •.  I 

■ 

H          tJMd,but  they  atitl  have 

iUa^           A>/ 

%  '^r^^^HMTU 

■          thwr  family  totema, — 

^^^^royBn>V^^^H[ttH' 

^^1 

■           Itowa  and  arrows,  oircles, 

^H^HHRLlK^K£^H^^^|fl|l 

^^1 

H           etc., — tattooed  on  their 

BC^Hpl^iJMWft  JM 

^^1 

H           heads,  arms,  and  lo^. 

MtdMS^^Mkl^  idm 

■ 

H          Their  tribes    are  very 

^^K    ^^            ■*  ^        T5»         1 

^M 

H          isolated,  re<]uced  almoutt 

^^■n^^MK  Ip' sink         ^M 

^^M 

H          to   familictt,  and    they 

^K^^lBg^  yJjBftiB   ^^H 

^H 

H          are    but    little    united. 

^^n^PlPV 

^^1 

H         Wives  are  left  on  ven," 

^H 

^H          slight  provocation  ;  and 

^H 

H         instances  are  knoi\-n  of 

^n^^CnUllflK  naliMu^        ^V 

^^1 

H         the  hnntor  living  soli- 

■ 

H         taryafUxsuch  u  divorce, 

H         with  only  his  reindeer 

^^^^Klf4          *\^^>  rUn  wJ^K       ^^1 

H         and   hilt  dog  for  com- 

^^^^^^^^EwuJhv'a/  '            *         Vi^'^wrlHv'i''if^^^^H 

^^H 

H         pany.   Their  burials  are 

jj^^H^nKflilL^^a^^ 

^^1 

H         very  simple ;  a  hole  dug 

^^^■■■Mfa^ 

■ 

H          in  the  grrmnd  wIiku  a 

E*~                     ^^^^^^L^^^ta       ^^^^^^L         vl        ~^*^^ 

H           mvinbiir  die^l  suHices.  in 

■l^^.    ^^^vfl^h^^^L^     *^  ^f 

^^1 

H          which  is  placed,  with 

1                *                        ^ — 1^1 

J 

H         Uie  deoeascd's  we^wns, 

^j^^^^SiPBP^^^^^^y  ,-  '^^* 

H         some    tobacco     and 

^9ir^,mt-    J^    * 

■ 

^1         spirita.                               ' ^^^h 

■                 The  Vogiils  are  pe-                            ««*.««..«..                                  ^H 

H         cntiar  in  not  using  salt.    The  meat  which  they  do  not  eat  at  once,  ttiey        ^^| 

H          dry  in  strips  in  the  air.     They  are  v«r>-  ulight  vegetable  eaters,  liTisg        ^^| 

^B        chiefly  upon  the  flesh  of  the  elk.     The  fur  of  the  sable  is  one  of  their       ^^H 
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priiinipal  objects  of  trade  j   but  tliey  pay  tlieir  tribute  by  means  of  i>tk 

Coming  now  to  the  iiorth-e*3tern  part  of  Siberift,  we  find  n  few 
rftRinantx  of  ancient  peoplos  whose  relntioiiship  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  settle,  and  who  are  probably  doomed  to  extinction.  A  larf*o  tract  oi 
ihe  nortli-east  is  occupied  by  the  Tchukchi,  whom  some  con- 
sider merely  a  branch  of  the  Ksqiiiinftux,  while  others  regard 
Uiem  as  more  nearly  related  to  tbu  Koriaks,  who  occupy  the  country 
between  them  and  the  Kamchndales.  The  Tchukclii  are  a  hardy  race, 
who  long  siicce«iifnlly  withstood  the  Bnssinns,  and  still  number  twelve 


thousand.  They  formerly  depended  chiefly  upon  reindeer,  of  which  they 
still  possess  large  lierds ;  but  many  of  them  are  expert  whale  and  seal* 
fishers  and  walnis-hnuters,  Tliey  are,  on  ibe  whole,  of  Mongolian  typo, 
round-headed,  wide  and  flat-faced,  with  sunk  nuses  and  thick  lips.  They 
are  muscular  and  thick-necked,  and  in  many  points  resemble  the  EsquU 
mnux.  in  disposition  they  are  peaceful  and  good-humoured,  with  much 
family  affection.  Many  have  been  to  some  extent  christianised,  but  they 
still  bum  their  dead  or  exjxise  them  on  pilea  to  the  crows,  and  sacrifice  to 
numerous  nature-gods.  Tiicy  marr^-  more  than  one  wife  when  they  are 
rich  enough  ;  and  their  wives  are  faithful,  industrious,  and  in  many  ways 
skilful.    In  language  they  differ  considerably  from  the  Tartar,  Turlti, 
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or  Finnish  groups  of  Mongoloids.  Many  of  the  woiiifu  uro  tattooed  like 
the  Tunguses.  Formerly  tho  men  piisMid  a  wulrns's  booth  throuRli  a 
hole  in  their  cheekH;  now  they  who  have  b^n  haptixed  have  a  black 
cross  painted  on  tho  cheek.  If  It  wtro  not  for  bmmly  ititrodiic^Hi  by 
American  traders,  with  whom  they  deal  most,  the  Tcbakchi  might  hope 
to  last  long,  from  their  evident  fltuesa  for  (heir  inhospitable  climate. 

Tho  Koiiakfl  occupy  the  Eaiitom  countr>'  int*rvoninK  butwwn  tho 
peninsuia  oi'  Bolmng  and  Sonthern  Kamt«chatka,  and  appear  tu  bo  both 
leas  nnmeroiis  and  lesa  hardy  and  rc«pootable  in  oharacter.    In       ^„^^ 
fiact,  traviilUT^  give  them  qtiibo  a  bad  character  for  druafccu- 
ness,  lying,  and  thieving.    This  is  more  the  case  with  those  who  have  lo«M. 
their  reindeer  from  one  caiiso  or  another,  and  have  only  lishing  and 
hunting  to  depond  on.     Those  who  arc  still  nomadic,  with  largo  h«ni» 
of  reindeer,  retain  much  dignity  and  independence,  a  few  familie;^  only 
living  in  company.    Mr. 
Kennan,  the  authw  of 
"  Teiit  Life  in  Siberia," 
daring  a  rosidcnoa  of 
two  years  and  a  half 
among  them,  never  saw 
a  nomad  Koriuk  strike 
hia    wife    or   children. 
They  will   not  sell   a 
reindeer  ali%'e    at    any 
price,  snob  is  their  at- 
tachment to  them. 

The  Shamans    are 
in  fuU  forco  among  the 
Koriaka,    sa-  "a  bMipT 
crificing  to    '•'•••»■"  iiiwia». 

evil  spirits,  and  oxouut- 

ing  remarkable  featu  of  wizardry.  It  is  perhaps  among  these  Iribes  that 
the  practice  of  kilting  old  and  infirm  people  is  most  in  vogue.  The 
hardshipa  of  tho  nomadic  life  get  to  be  unendurable,  and  the  infirm 
readily  consent  to  thia  mode  of  putting  them  out  of  tlieir  misery.  In 
fact,  it  ia  considered  a  part  of  filial  duty  to  expedite  their  rolwast'  in  this 
way,  and  it  is  a  sort  of  oiHcial  ceromony.  Immediately  after  death  the 
corpse  is  burnt  and  tho  ashes  are  scattered.  Wives  are  purchaued  by  one 
or  mor«  year's  labour  of  the  bridegroom  for  the  girl's  father,  and  mean- 
while the  girl  is  carefully  gimnied,  and  the  youth  kept  off,  if  necessary, 
by  whiiw  and  sticks.    The  marriage  ceremony  is  a  form  of  capture. 

Tho  Kanichadiiles   present  a  similar   combination   to   the  Koriuks, 
of  Mongoloid  features,  with  a  distinct  language.     They  are  nvKknt- 
of  short  sUitun",  have  prominent  cheeks,  small  sunken  eyes,   e»«***l** 
flat  noses,  black  huir,  and  a   tawny  complexion.     Their  IniigUBge  is  of 
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diAnat  grammatical  stnicture  from  that  of  the  Koriaks,  and  Iin» 
nnclianf^p;  root*  modifiod  by  various  prefixes.  ]ii  some  parts  the  people 
have  become  Ruasianised,  and  have  adopted  the  Grock  liiitli.  Under  the 
influence  of  spirits  and  dUiease  they  Itave  diminiahed  to  three  thousand. 
They  become  violently  intoxicated  by  eating  a  dried  fungiLs — a  species 
of  mushroom.  A  trifle,  says  the  traveller  Steller,  will  make  them  go 
mad  or  commit  suicide. 

Despite  their  excitability,  they  have  a  reputation  for  honesty  and 
truthfulness,  and  are  vej-y  hospitable.  They  are  rather  wcak-mindod 
than  vicious,  and  havt-  little  of  the  heroic  temperament  of  the  Koriaks. 
They  have  some  popular  poutry,  dealing  with  love,  hunting,  and 
travelling,  the  plaintive  chanting  of  which  is  mixed  with  wild  animals' 
crie«,  and  imitations  of  their  movements  and  actions. 

In  the  winter  these  pt^ople  are  drossed  in  furs,  in  the  summer  in 
shirts  of  calico,  and  the  women  have  adopted  the  Russian  head-dress. 
They  do  not  learn  to  accnmulate  wealth.  Their  draught-dogs,  much 
rosembling  wolves,  are  of  the  first  importance  to  them,  but  they  have 
ly  Iteen  sntTering  greatly  from  disetaae.  Some  of  the  Kanicliadales 
«qu«  have  k<iamt  a  littlu  agriculture,  and  have  settled  down  and 
''^"'*"'  built  comfortable  dwellings.  Mr.  Kennan  says :  "  The  village 
is  permeatod  with  a  peculiar,  ancient,  and  (ish-like  smell,  elocjuent  of  the 
occupation  of  the  villagers  and  the  food  on  which  they  subsist.  High 
square  frames  of  horiiiontal  poles  stand  beside  every  house,  filled  with 
thousands  of  drying  salmon,  and  on  the  beach  dugH)ut  conoM  lie  bottom 
upwards,  covered  with  large,  neatly  tied  seines ;  two  or  three  long 
narrow  dog^ledgcs  stand  upon  th^ir  ends  against  every  house,  and  a 
hundred  or  more  sharp-eared,  wolfish  dogs,  tied  at  intervals  to  long  heavy 
poles,  lie  panting  in  tlie  sun,  snapping  viciously  at  the  flics  and  mos* 
quitoos  which  disturb  their  rest.  But  what  is  most  characteristic  of 
such  a  hamlet  is  the  Oreek  church,  glorious  in  red  paint  and  gliUering 
dome,  contrasting  strungoly  with  the  rude  log-houses  over  which  it 
extends  the  spiritual  protection  of  its  resplendent  gilded  cross.  If  yoa. 
can  imagine  a  rough  American  backwoods  settlomimt  of  low  log-houses, 
olustered  round  a  gaily  coloured  Turkish  mosque  ;  half  n  dozen  small  hay- 
stacks mounted  on  high  vertical  posts ;  fifteen  or  twenty  titanic  wooden 
gridirons  similarly  elevated,  and  hung  full  of  drying  fi»b;  u  few  dog- 
sledges  and  canoes  lying  carelessly  around,  and  a  hundred  or  more  grey 
wolves  tied  hero  and  there  between  the  honaes  to  long  heavy  poles,  you 
will  have  a  general  but  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  u  Kumcbadale  settle- 
ment  of  the  better  cln«s." 

The  Oiliaks,  now  restricted  to  the  southern  shores  of  the  Okholiik  Sea 
and  the  northern  part  of  Saglialien,  are  by  some  tliought  to  bo  related  to 

nui«»M.  ''**'  Ainos  of  Japan ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  tliey  are 

Mongoloids  of  a  primitive   typi',  and  are  the  last  relics  of  a 

people  who  once  overspread  a  muih  larger  territory.    They  long  resisted 
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civilieiing  iiiflunnces,  Bnr)  shnwed  many  nAvage  quulitira.  Yet  they  havd 
Homo  ekilk-xl  artisans.  Tbciy  have  ^"iicrally  provotl  tn'tichcruus  and 
revougeftU  ;  iiut  this  may  spring  chiefly  from  their  great  love  of  their  own 
freedom,  ftnd  dislike  of  submitting  to  any  civilised  reatrainfaR.  Among 
them  wtveti  aro  bought  at  an  rarly  ag«,  and  hrou/;ht  np  in  the  hoaoe  of 
their  future  father-in-law.  The  dead  are  either  Imnit  or  expoeeil  on 
scaffold  itigs.  The  favourite  dog,  fattened,  is  Micrifi(>Cid  on  hi^  moHter's 
tomb,  it  being  imagined  tliat  the  »ouL  of  the  latter  has  taken  refuge  in 
the  body  of  the  dog. 

Pir«  is  among  the  most  aacred  objoeus  to  Uie  Qiliak.    It  mitHt  never 
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be  carried  from  one  hut  to  another,  or  be  removed  from  the  hearth.  The 
bear  is  worshipped  as  well  aa  eaten,  being  fattened  in  capti\4ty,  and 
killed  on  a  feast-day  witli  much  ceremony.  The  Qiliaks  also  keep  eagles 
in  cages,  Irat  they  do  not  Imut  the  wolf, 

M.  Niemojowski,  a  PoIi.>)K  traveller,  was  ranch  impressed  by  the  Giliiik 
ooniitcnunco  and  phyflicul  app<^aruiict>.  "  Tail  an<l  thin,"  he  writes,  '•  there 
is  something  diabolical  in  the  aspect  of  their  slanting  eyes,  Aip»et4>id 
shaded  by  bushy  eyebrows.  No  smile  of  mirth  ever  breaks  eii»«eur. 
over  their  lipa,  and  on  then-  features  appears  only  a  wnwr.  Seeing  tbemi 
walk,  one  fancies  they  are  ghosts ;  their  smothered  voice*  have  a  hollow, 
unearthly  sound.    In  the  most  ordiiiarj-  reliitiona  with  them  one  does  not 
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know  hovr  to  act  or  what  to  <lo.  The  sUrewdest  tniin,  seeing  their  loug, 
^tilK  Itcny,  itlinoHt  iithumikii  format,  is  lost  in  »pi9ciilation,  and  unable  to 
solvo  tliis  living  sphinx  riddle."  Patriarchal  government  prevBil*  among 
tlieiii ;  eommttitilieii  can  i<carcely  be  naid  to  exist.  Some  of  the  elders  are 
iiiiin*  influential  tlnni  otlifrs,  and  uro  appealed  to  on  important  occaaUms, 
U  is  said  that  the  imperturbability  of  tlieae  stony  eldera  is  tao  gr^at  that 
a  father  hns  be^n  known  to  receive  a  chance  visitor  witli  the  moat  perfect 
coclne^Tt  when  ]ii»  own  you  has  just  suffered  death  at  his  band«,  and  lies 
at  his  feet  still  warm,  though  covered  from  view. 

Snch  ai'o  the  principal  typeaof  people  whom  Ktutsiau  inllueuoe  in 
Siboria  will  certainly  extinguish  before  long,  peoples  who  havo  faikil  in 
DteaTlag  the«trtiggIufor  existence,  and  have  snccnmbed  to  vices,  to  wars, 
*"»•••  to  pestilences,  to  the  lack  of  moral  stamina.  Ll>8»  fortanate 
than  the  liill-ti'tbe8  of  India,  perhaps,  they  nnist  pass  out  of  existence, 
doomed  by  the  contact  of  stronger  races.  Let  ns  never  think  of  them 
with  contempt  or  levity  ;  let  us  respect  human  nature,  even  in  its  lowest 
t.vpfts,  recollecting  that  the  least  human  among  tliem  shows  a  higher 
thait  human  hendinovk,  even  thutigh  much  marred  by  evil. 


CHAPTER  XIV, 
Cl)t  Jtnf)al)it<intg  of  Cmkrst<iit. 

Tb«  Lnis  Turki  it  TurlCMUn— Tbalr  rabjoouon— TtM  ir«btc*~CMtiim*— Tb*  Ztrilili-Tlis 
TwmnuuU'AKlTCHUiionudflunlly  -ZnounpUut  Hauaet-rood-PUan— A  metl  with Tur- 
veona—TlMlialKlitof  pollUikM*-J*-»*il4r7uiiioniuii«iiu— B«tnrtlia]  aBd  tDim:Ug*~Tlia 
jMMc— SUtli  ud  r<ratb— BwUl— TurcMua  Mbw 
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E  are  too  apt  to  think  of 
the  Turks  of  Conatanti- 
nople  &3  the  typical  Turk» ; 
but  they  are  in 
reality  very  much 
modiiied  JVom  the 
original  stock,  cliieHy  by  inter- 
nmrringo  with  Circassians, 
Gvurgians,  Greeks,  Albanians, 
etc.,  until  some  authorities 
incline  to  the  view  that  they 
ant  now  more  Ciiucasian  than 
Mongoloid.  In  Europe,  too, 
tli«  Turk  has  gainerl  a  polish 
and  a  naeoir-fairt  which  mate 
him,  in  tli«  eyes  of  many,  the  finest  genilentaii  in  Enropi; — that  ii*,  whi>» 
A-iewed  in  good  specimens.  But  fltill  we  may  nay  of  many  a  Turk 
what  has  bcH>n  applied  to  Rasaiaun  aUo,  "Scratch  a  Turk,  and  you  find 
a  Tartar  undcnifatli."  And  if  w*i  want  to  know  tho  kind  of  petals 
from  whom  the  Turks  sprang  originally,  we  must  go  to  thoir  home  in 
Turkestan,  aud  study  the  Turcoman  or  true  Turk.  The  t«rra  Tartar, 
which  haa  been  appliwl  so  widely  and  vaguely,  is  perhaps  beat  dropped, 
or  only  applied  to  the  more  eastern  group — the  Mongol  and  Manohu 
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Tartars.  From  Lake  Baikal  to  Southern  Basaia,  from  South-Western 
Siberia  to  south  of  tht?  Oxu.-*,  Turks  are  to  be  foniid,  and  are  generally 
nieir  ittnjo-  predominant.  The  greater  purt  of  them  now  acknowledge  the 
«*"*"■  supremacy  of  Knsaia ;  some  are  fendatorie*  of  Chins.  Thus 
the  powerful  rac«  wliich  onoo  thr^-ftteued  to  subjugate  all  Europe  has 
lost  the  political  sceptre,  except  so  far  as  that  is  wielded  by  tlic  decaying 
power  of  the  Porte. 

The  chief  Turkish  people  of  Turkestan  may  be  di\-ided  into  Usbegs, 
Kirghiz,  and  Turcomans,  The  Usbegs  are  regarded  as  the  mo«t  civilised ; 
and.  perhaps  owing  to  their  initermixture  with  tbe  Mongols  and 
other  Tartars,  they  gained  and  kept  the  predominance  on  tlie 
break-up  of  Jenghiz  Khan's  empire.  They  gradually  abandoned  a  wan- 
dering life,  and  became  settled  and  floiwishing  agriculturiaU  in  KhJva 
ftud  Bukhara,  and  formed  a  centre  roimd  which  Tu,jik;«.  (jalchtts,  and  otJier 

Iranian  and  Aryan  people 
were  attracted.  In  process 
of  time  thesis  have  largely 
intermingled  with  and  modi- 
fied the  race,  'i'hey  are  Ma- 
liometAns  of  the  Sunni  divi* 
sion,  although  some  heathen 
and  Parsee  obser\'ances  are 
retained.  Thej'  have  a  lite- 
rary longuuge  or  dialect — 
the  Jiighstai.  The  Usbegs, 
wherever  settled,  are  almost 
as  prond  of  their  nationality 
find  tribes  as  the  Jews,  al- 
though their  mixed  origin  is 
testitied  by  their  fiat  faces 
and  oblique  eyes,  combined 
with  long  flowing  beardis  like  the  Persians.  Their  nomad  and  prodatorj" 
ancestry  still  manifests  itself  in  the  habits  of  not  a  few,  who  prefer  the 
brigand  life  of  the  hills  to  the  settled  lite  of  tho  plains  and  oaaee;  and 
it  is  a  saying  that  almost  all  the  brigands,  as  well  as  the  saiuta  of  tlie 
country,  are  Usbegs, 

•  Prof.  Vambif-ry,  the  unrivalled  student  of  thaie  race*,  in  his  "Travels 
in  Central  Asia,"  de^icribes  the  Usbeg  as  walking  about  in  sammer,  clad, 
as  to  the  body,  merely  in  a  long  skirt,  although  wearing  a 
high  round  fur  hat  on  his  head,  and  great  thick  leather  boots. 
The  women  wear  lofty  globular  turbans,  made  of  nearly  a  score  of  Bnssian 
kerchiefs,  large  hea\'>*  gowns  and  coarse  boots ;  and  in  this  hot  garb  they 
drag  to  t.luiir  hous*.-.'*  heavy  pitdivrs  of  water. 

The  Kirghiz  are  a  much  more  numerous  division  of  the  Turks,  being 
found  all  over  the  Steppes  from  Lake  Balkash  to  the  Volga;  but  they  are 
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dinded  into  a  very  large  number  of  tribes  or  borclos.  Like  tho  Usbegs, 
th«y  have  some  affinity  to  the  Mougoliau  Tartare;  but  their 
langnage  is  pnrely  Turkish.  Acknowledging  no  snperiors  ""*  *"**"" 
among  themselves,  ovory  Kirghiz  horHcman  \»  an  arititocrat.  When  two 
Kirghiz  meet,  l.heir  first  qnestion  is,  "  Wlio  are  thy  seven  ancestors  ?  "  and 
not  a  tribesman  will  bo  found  who  cannot  r«cito  hix  lineage.  They  are 
of  a  somewhat  sullen,  morose,  and  fierce  disposition,  and  incredibly  idle. 


■  IMINtK,   WITH   ltM01lMAU.ua*. 

Tbo  women,  on  the  oontrar>-,  have  U>  toil  anoeaaingly,  aUhough  thoy  aru 
not  without  their  holidays,  when  they  deoorafco  tln-mselves  with  rouge 
and  whit«  powder,  and  abundance  of  jewellery  and  false  >iair.  They  are 
leas  strictly  kept  in  seclusion  than  the  XJitheg  women,  for  thu  Uuhomotan 
yoke,  though  nonunally  adopter),  sita  lightly  on  the  Kirghiit.  Agricul- 
ture and  posturing  cattle  arc  the  chief  oconpations,  and  koumisa,  or 
fermented  mare's  milk,  is  the  principal  drink.     What  tlie  Kirghiz  will  do 
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now  tliAt  their  diversion  of  brigandugo  is  chocked  by  tlie  BuAsiantt  cannot 
yet  be  foreseen.  They  may  die  out  from  inanition,  or  th«y  may  develop 
new  ijiialitiO'M  under  settled  and  peaceful  conditions. 

The  Turcomans  make  up  the  rcuiaiuder  of  the  Turkish  stock  in 
Turkestan.  They  we  <livided  into  as  numerous  tribeji  as  tho  ri-st ;  and 
■n*  Tnreo-  when  they  are  not  agi'io!iUuriata  or  brigands,  they  are  nothing ; 
""•■  the  women  do  all  tiio  work.  Th«iy  ttxv  remarkable  for  their 
bright,  sparkling,  fiery  eyes,  but  are  mnch  fairer  than  the  Mongoloid 
type  lutually  iit;  and  the  women  are  Jre>inently  good-looking,  and  almost 
European-like  when  young.  But  tbo  majority  have  tho  wide  flat  face, 
small  oblif^ue  eyes,  small  firm  nose,  largo  hps,  outstanding  ears,  and 
thick,  short,  hliick  hair  of  the  Mongoloids. 


KIIUOIZ   noUM.ll    )tII.ICtIW   MAKKS. 


The  Persians,  Tajiks,  and  (iaicha  tribes,  who,  to  the  nambor  of  at 
least  a  million,  permeate  Turkestan,  will  he  icil  to  b«  described  with  the 
Persians  and  Afghans,  to  whom  thej'  have  affinity. 

I*rot".  Vambery,  penetrating  into  the  inmost  life  of  Turkestan  before 
it  bad  yielded  bo  Russian  influence,  has  given  us  the  most  graphic  de- 
lEUgiiix  "'^'■'Ptions  of  the  people  a  few  years  ago,  nnder  conditions 
nmnaa     whioh  can   never  be   repeated.      Take    Ids  description   of  a 
Kirghiz  family  in  its  wanderings  ("Sketches  of  Central  Asia"): 
"A  Kirghiz  family,  which  has  packed  house  and  household  ftirniturc  on 
the  backs  of  a  few  camels,  moves  slowly  over  the  desert  towards  a  spot 
indicated  to  them  by  the  raised  lauce  of  a  distant  horseman.    The  cara- 
van rests,  according  to  nomad  notions  of  rest,  wbile  thus  on  the  march, 
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to  become  lively  and  busy  when  tliey  »etUe  themselves  down  to  repono 
according  to  our  idoas.  Kuvertlielv^s,  th«  elder  women  seated  on  the 
humpti  of  camels  (for  the  younger  ones  travel  on  foot)  grudge  themselvcK 
repose  even  then,  and  occupy  their  time  in  spinning  a  aort  of  yarn  for 
sacks  out  of  thd  toarser  camoln'  hair.  Only  the  inarriug«able  da»ght«r  of 
the  family  enjoys  the  pri\-ilege  of  being  completely  at  loLenru  on  her 
shambling  beast.  She  is  |Kili»hiiig  hor  necklace  of  coins — Russian, 
ancient  Bactrian,  Mongolian,  or  Chinese— wliich  hangs  down  to  b^r  waist. 
So  engrossed  is  she  in  her  employment,  chat  a  Earopean  numismatist 
might  take  her  for  a  fellow-connoisseur ;  nevertheless,  not  a  movement  of 
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the  young  KirghiMs,  who  seek  to  distinguish  tlipmselves  by  all  manner 
of  equestrian  gymnastics,  as  they  caracole  around  the  caravan,  oscapea  her 
notice." 

"When  the  group  has  arrived  at  its  rampiQg*p1aoe,  the  utmost  order 
is  observed.  ''While  the  patorfamilin^  UDg«ddle«  his  coole<l  Iiorse  and 
lets  him  loose  on  the  pasture,  the  younger  lads  collect,  with  ^b.„^,, 
frightful  clamour,  the  sheep  and  the  camels,  which  are  ouly 
too  disposod  to  wander.  They  must  stay  to  be  milked.  Meanwhile  the 
tent  bus  been  taken  down.  The  ol<i  matron  seizes  on  the  latticed  frame- 
work and  fixes  it  in  its  place,  spitting  wildly  right  smd  lefl  as  slie  does 
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so.  Another  makeH  fust  the  bent  roAa,  which  form  the  vaulting  of  the 
roof.  A  third  sou  on  the  top  of  all  a  sort  of  round  cover  or  lid,  which 
sttrves  the  double  paqwae  of  chimney  and  window.  While  thoy  aro 
covering  the  woodwork  with  curtains  of  t'elt,  the  children  irutide  have 
already  hung  up  th«  proviaioii'saoks,  and  plaoed  the  enormotu  lripo<l  tm 
the  cracklinj^  fire.  Tbis  is  all  done  in  a  few  moments.  Magical  ia  tho 
erection,  and  aa  magical  is  the  disappearance  of  the  nomads'  habita- 
tion." Women  here,  im  throughout  Turki.'Ktiin,  perform  ever)-  fragment  of 
meniftl  or  domestic  duty. 

Accustomed  to  this  free  life,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
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Turks  who  build  fixed  houses  are  in  a  minority,  and  that  houses  are  looked 
upon  as  gloomy  places.  The  U-fbt^  have  more  hoosea  than 
the  rest.  Mud  forms  the  floor,  and  the  walls  are  buUt  of  clay 
or  stone  and  wooden  laths.  Tho  ceiling  is  of  olosely-fitted  planks ;  small 
holes  are  left  for  windows,  closed  by  oiled  paper  in  winter.  Tho  unmher 
of  rooms  (on  one  floor  only)  varies  with  wealth.  Carpets,  felt  coverlets, 
chesla,  and  pots  and  pans  form  the  chief  furnitiu-e, 

Ueal  is  the  principal  food,  mutton,  goat,  beef,  and  horse  and  camel's 
flesh  being  valued  in  the  order  in  widoh  they  are  named.     Horseflesh, 
Food,      boiled  soft  with  carrots,  onions,  and  dumplings,  ia  very  popular. 
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Pilftu  is,  liowovor,  the  Invourit*  dish — pieces  of  mcAt  boiled  in  fal,  with 
pepper,  carrots,  aud  rico  in  abniniauoc.  It  ia  th«  almost  universal 
dish;   but  minierouii  others  are  to  bo  met  with  in   Turkish 
hotueH,  moet  of  them  being  highly  seasoned.    The^e  are  u»uid1y  H«rvo<l  up 
in  a  huge  disli  laid  on  the  Hoor.    ])c«:ribing  a  meal  with  Turcomans,  Mr. 
O'Donovan,  in  his  "  Merv  OaaLi,"  aaya :  "  The  entire  company  sat  round, 
Bud  fished  out  each  a  handful.     Contrary  to  onlinary  Mawtulman  habits, 
there  was  no  prejmriitory  washing  of  hands,  and  ei^Mcially  in  the  case  of 
our  acting  host,  *  tho  hand  tliat  mingled  in  the  meal '  might  a  oimi  witb 
have   Iieen   more    scrupulously   clean.      Ea<;h    person    boldly  T""**"*"*- 
grasped  a  IiundftU  of  rice,  squeezed  it  into  a  ball  in  the  paim  of  his  hand, 
and    then  clapped    it    into  his 
mouth  by  a  movement  similar 
to  that  of  a  conjuror  swallowing 
a  table  knife.      Our  host,  who 
iwemetl  to  have  taken  an  cspt-cial 
liking  to  me,  from  time  to  time 
Hcrajwd  pieces  of  mutton  off  the 
bones  with  hi«  dirty  thumb-nail, 
and  threw  them  into  my  part  of 
the  dish,  expressing  his  wonder 
St  my  small  appetite  for  animal 
food.    Afler  dinner  there  wa»  no 
moro   washing   than    before  it. 
The  guests  stuck  their  fingers 
one  bixxx  the   other  into  their 
months,  thus  removing  tbo  ex- 
cess of  rice  and  grease  adhering 
to  them.    The  meat  concluded, 
tea  was  served    again.      As    is 
usual  'otl  0%-er  thiii  jmrt  of  the 
East,  the  tea  was  served  in  por- 
celain bowls  or  ghuHs   tumblers. 
It  is  drunk  in  prodigiou.<j  quan- 
ti^iea,  very  weak,  over-sweetened, 
and  without  milk  or  cream.    My  attentive  host,  noticing  that  half  a 
dooten  flies  were  swimming  in  my  tea,  immediately  plunged  The  heigiii  of 

l^two  of  his  great  unwashed  fingers  up  to  tho  knuckles  into   iw"""*"- 
to  fish  out  the  intruders,  and  on  each  similar  and  oft-repeated 
the  part  of  the  insects,  it  was  only  my  own  prompt  action  that 

'prevented  a  repetition  of  the  attention.    On  his  part  it  was  meant  in  the 
kindlie«tt  possible  spirit,  and  the  act  was  one  of  gennine  politeness." 

Nearly  the  entire  capital  of  a  Turcoman  family  is  invested  in 
jewellery  and  onui»K-nt.s  for  the  women,  Here  is  a  description  of  a 
woman  of  about  forty,  according  to  Mr.  O'Donovan.    "  Her  only  garments 
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were  a  (Wl:  purple  silk  one,  wliioh  ve  onn  onty  deiwribo  us  u  shirt  rotclH 
ins  nearly  to  the  anklo*,  and  clo»-fittang  trousers  drawn  j^^j^ 
tightly  round  the  ankles.  On  her  h«a<t  was  a  hrighb  crimson  aad 
silk  iinndkorehief  arranged  turhan-hfac,  and  ono  end  falUng  on  •"""'•■'* 
lier  lefl  §hoiilder.  But  her  ornaments  were  sufiBcient  in  quantity  U>  d^ck 
a  shi^window.  On  her  neok  was  a  massive  silver  collar  about  an  inch 
and  a  lialf  deep,  and  a  third  of  an  inch  thick.  At  intervals  aronnd  it 
were  set  flat  oval  cornelians  and  lozenge-shaped  panels  of  omhosscd  gold. 
From  its  front  there  hung  a  score  of  silver  chains,  halfway  down  which 
were  [02enge-shap«<l  piecRS  of  silver  embossed  with  gold,  siipportiug  a 
silver  cylinder  hanging  down  below  the  waist,  and  containing  tAlismanic 
writings  for  defence  against  evil 
spirtts.  On  either  side  of  her 
bcMom  hung  so  many  silver  colas, 
Snssian  and  Persian,  as  to  re- 
semble a  cnira«<.  Euch  shoulder 
boro  a  flat  silver  box,  a  cyUnder 
of  Ibor  inches  diameter,  with  a 
cornelian  iu  t1i«  ci>ntre.  Uer 
long,  coarse  hair,  plaited  in  two 
toils  reaching  below  her  waist, 
was  al-«o  richly  studded  with 
silver  coins.  On  her  wrists  were 
enormons  silver  brncciets  with 
more  gold  panels  and  cornelians." 
Contraiy  to  the  practice  of 
many  other  Moslem  conntrie«, 
the  people  of  Tnrke«-  _ 
tan  nre  ardent  lovci-s  and 
before  marriage ;  and  '"*"'••* 
the  young  people  thomsclvM  in- 
form tJicir  parents  when  they 
have  formed  an  attachment.  Fe- 
male go*betweens  are  then  vrhployed  to  arrange  t!io  niTair  and  {liscQ«4 
the  marriage  portion.  The  question  always  is,  how  many  timos  nine 
Rlieep,  cows,  camels,  horses,  or  ducats  the  father  of  t.he  bride  is  to 
Revive  for  her.  The  price  ranges  firom  once  nine,  to  nine  times  nine, 
which  the  Khau  alone  pays.  The  ftitnre  bridegroom  also  has  to  present 
a  complete  set  of  ornaments  to  the  brido,  including  eight  rings,  a  tiara 
and  a  semi-liaro,  a  bracelet,  ear-rings,  nose-rings,  and  neck  oniamout«, 
of  gold  or  silver.  After  these  proceedings,  the  betrotlial  festivities  last 
several  days,  with  music,  dancing,  and  liorse-raeiug,  an  iiwiparable  ac- 
companiment. The  bridegroom  even  pi-ovides  iho  food  for  tlio  wedding 
festivities,  in  enormous  quantities ;  and  diu'ing  the  preparatory  cooking 
the  young  men  carry  on  lively  flirtations  with  the  girls.    "  Men  and 
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wtimim  gatLei-  i-mui<I  the  fire-place  in  jfiwips,  Imigliiiig,  talking,  jnldng, 
and  shrieking,  whilst  musicians  play  and  sing  and  children  shout  and 
3'ell.  Th««c  noises  arp  mingk-d  with  tho  hl*8tiiig  of  sheep,  harking  of 
dOjgs,  neighing  of  liorse^,  and  hrayinK  «*  <lonkeys ;  while  iond  above  the 
I— i-r  g^^'fi'ttl  hul»l>"b  is  heard  the  clown's  stentorian  voice  in  coarse 
sallies  of  Usbeg  wit  aaid  humour.  ■  .  .  Now  he  mimics  thi* 
person  or  that,  now  he  tells  of  some  droll  prank  or  merry  adventure,  or 
■whiiiUes  like  a  bird  and  mews  like  a  cat;  and  thiw  be  has  to  continue 
without  interruption,  although  from  sheer  exertion  the  perspiration  niii^ 
down  his  fact'  in  stivams  "  (VamWry).    During  the  last  few  days  before 


the  wedding,  the  yoimg  man 
is  not  allowed  to  leave  hiit  tent. 
The  marriage  ceremony  is  per- 
formed by  a  mullah,  neither 
party  appearing  in  person,  both 
being  represented  by  two  wit- 
nesses. Afler  it  is  over,  the 
bridegroom  appears,  lint  only 
approaches  a  few  ste|>s  from  the 
door.  After  much  feaxting,  the 
bride  leaves  her  home  for  that 
of  tlie  bridegroom,  in  a  pi-ooes- 
sion  protracted  by  a  circuitous 
route. 

The    birth     of    children, 

especially  boys.    \s   celebrated 

Birth  and   by  much  feasting  anil 

youtiL     anmsenient.    Dtu-ing 

early  years  they  ar«  carefuUy 

guarded  against  evil  spirits  by 

talismans  of  various  kinds  hung 

round  the  head.  Girls  are  early 

taught    to    be   u^ieftd    in  'tlie 

household ;  wUik-  boys  take  to 

horseback  at  five,  and  are  akilleil 

jookeyst  at  ten.     The  corpses  of  the  dead  ai-e  only  kept  about  twelve  or 

^^^     tiA«en  hours,  and  are  then  buried  in  cemeteries  in  settled 

parta,  and  singly  iu  the  desert  among  the  nomads,    A  large 

mound  is  raised  os-er  the  g^u^'e  if  the  deceased  was  an  important  per- 

ao&age.     Numerous  funeral  feo-sts  follow  a  burial  at  stat^'d  intervals. 

The  Salor  Turcomans  are  the  oldest  tribe,  as  far  as  records  go,  and 

formerly  possessed  Merv,  until  displaced  by  the  Tokke.     They,  as  well  *& 

isiMiM.n   the   Sariks,  are  renowned  for  tlieir  braverj*.     The  latter   are 

•"*••■      the  well-kuovn  maraiideni  of  Pendjeli.     Tlie  Tekke,  till  their 

subjugation  by  the  Russians,  were  tlie  most  important  and  powerful  tribe. 
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H           <iivid«l  into  tlip  AWial,  enit  «f  Tejeiid,  and  tlie  Mcrvi.    Tlieir  maraiulitm           ■ 

H           life  now  findd  itself  tiiid<-r  severe  rcettraiut,  much  to  the  cotnfbrt  of  t\ic      ^^^ 

H           neighbouring  Persiana,  Afghans,  etc.    A  considerable  number  of  Tur-      ^^M 

H           coinan  tribes  yir^ld  Hitbjeotion  to  the  Sliah  of  Porsin,  such  aa  the  Uokleii 

^^^      of  the  Giirgan  regiuii,  #tc.                                               • 

^^H             As  far  as  the  [Hcturei)qtienes»  of  lifo  is  concerned,  we  cannot  but 

^^^     n-gTPt  tbo  oonquwt  of  Turkestan  by  tho  Russians ;  but  )io««,  order,  aud 

H           prosperity  are  indefinitely  promoted  by  tJie  rule  of  the  new  master*  of 

H           tlioiu)  fiercest,  most  intractable,  most  hostile  (to  strangers)  of  Asiatic 

H           raws.    A  vivid  account  of  a  great  portion  of  Turki'stan  will  bi*  fwind  in 

H           ]>.  LaDiideirs  "  Russian  Ct^ntral  A:»in,"  1885.      At  AoUe-Aba,  whore 

H           Kirghi£  predominate,  he  was  much  struck  by  the  habits  and  manners 

H            of  the  people.     "  Here  was  a  man  striving  to  allay  the  dust,  not  with 

H           •  watflr-cart,  but  by  carrjing  a  skin  of  water,  and   sputtering  it  out 

B           of  the  apertiu-o.    Behind  the  charcoal  fire  of  a  Kirgliiz  smith  sat  au 

H            uufortunate  inilivi<luat,  whose  calling  in  life  was  to  blow  the  bellow^ 

H           coiisistjng  of  two  leatlier  bags  he  had  to  press  alternately  for  twelve 

H            houm  a  day,  fur  wliich  he  was  paid  2m.  a  week.     At  many  of  the  stalls 

H           tliey  exliibited  in  cages,  for  8d.  each,  quails  or  other  small  birds  caught 

H           by  hawk».    They  teach  thom  to  siii^  and  to  fight. 

H                  "  Everything  had  to  be  purcliased,  of  course,  by  haggling,  fixed 

H            prices  being  unknown ;  and  I  oJjBurved  in  the  course  of  my  purchases  an 

H           illustration  of  a  etutom  as  old  as  the  time  of  Job — that  of  '  striking 

H           hands'  in  connection  with  suretyship  or  agro4tmeiit.     A  man  had  asked 

H           me  too  much  for  an  arliclti ;  and  the  Russian  nflii-er  who  aceompajiied  me 

H           offered  a  secxmd  price,  and  then,  after  the  Kirghiz  custom,  held  out  his 

H            hand,  whereupon  thi^  sah>smAU,  hoaitating   a  moment,  rai^  his  hand, 

H           and,  in  tokon  that  lie  agreed  to  the  bargain,  brought  it  down  with  a  slap 

■            o»  tJie  ofhcer'a  palm." 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 
€\)t  pnsiniis. 

Pcnla  u£  ITU— nia  gnu,  moa*i«tiiM—7h»  KeOiMa  Uagiom—Tht  MnqociU  *f  Cjra*— 
DuiOB  Uie  OrMt— Aknndcr  ud  um  •aMnetdft-Tlia  rutbULti  «iiiplr«-TlM  t^ttinlM 
djmutr— 71i«  Cuura  CtUp!uii«~'ni«  Uonsola  lad  Toreomaiu— Tlw  SuQ  dj'iytsqr— Stall 
Abbat— N&<]Ir  Bhiih— Ag»  Miihttmaiad— P«r»U  ft  ffrwl  b«tU«-KTi»ind— VMimu  nwt-Cui- 
taJUUiJi  and  mongoloiai-PbyBiMl  chat«t»n  of  Per«toa»->Io»»l  cliM««ttr-«»»<rT-Vle»« 
ftQd  Virtue*- Ben's  cloUilng  Womaa'i  fkcea  - PUaUnE -  Hair  Wom«ii'>  drtai  aiirrtAi:*- 
Anrologj-Tb*  iMiMJir  muufftclunv-FMd—BoitMa-Dirvlibas- Future  of  Pcmla-Irkalaii 
luCtmH— Plrdoil  and  epic  poetr;— Oaui-  ben  KUa^am— 8>dl -lUfli— Tbe  Ouetm-TIi* 
EnTda  and  LuTlt    ArabK.  Aimo&lMi.uid  J«wi-K«at«Tl>ii&— TunomttBi-tUaU. 

COUIXG  to  the  SouUi-wcst  of  Asia,  we  find 
ootmIvok  again  in  contact  with  the  Can- 
casiun  pcoplos,  or  "  whites."  A  section  oi 
Penuud  Uiem  po^OHK  suffioiently  marked 
"^^  chEiTact«ri«tivs  to  be  set  ap«u^  u  a 
group,  known  as  Iranian,  distinct  in  language 
nnd  to  somo  extent  in  ]ih>'stca3  foatiire.s  from 
the  Aryans  and  the  Semites  ;  but  they  origin- 
ally sliared  with  the  Brahman  race  the  name 
of  Arj-amt,  The  namo  Persin,  which  originally 
belonged  only  to  the  limited  district  now 
Itnown  as  Far*,  or  Faraistan,  ia  now  extended 
ovtr  a  great  territory  prop*'rly  known  as  Iran, 
the  term  still  nsed  by  the  Pendana  tor  their 
country. 

The  history  of  Persia  is  bowiidering  from 

ita  extent  and  importance,  as  well  as  from  the 

riMits.  nncertainty  surrounding  much  of  it.     The 
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grent  A.c1uameni&n  ■nd  SoAsauian  empires,  tlio  rule  of  AlexandarJ^aiid 
his  saccessors,  the  Purthiau  empire,  the  £ast«rn  caliphato,  t]ie  n«frMt 
Mognl  domination,  tUe  modem  empire,  include  a  great  variety  "soowcwo*. 
of  dramatic  incident,  aiid  belong  to  important  periods  and  movements 
of  the  world's  history.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  even  to  sketch  these 
great  inonAtoliies  hero. 

The  authentic  history  of  Persia  begios  with  a  period  of  domination 


ruiUJia!  t'KHviBir, 


by  nilers  issoiug  from  the  high  lands  of  Media,  north  of  Poruia  projwr. 
Their  capiul  waa  Ecbataua  (now  Humndnn).  Itoioces  is  thentHMiUB 
first  king  of  whom  we  have  any  certainty  ;  he  reigned  at  tlie  *>■«*««>■ 
end  of  the  eighth  and  well  into  the  seventh  century  d.c.  Hia  son 
Phaortes  appears  t«  ha%'e  extended  hia  sway  over  Persia  proper,  bat  was 
slain  in  attacking  Nineveh.  His  son  Cyikxare^,  at  tlie  end  of  the  seventh 
century,  raised  the  empire  to  great  power,  being  suooessfol  both 
against  the  Assyrians  and  the  Scythians,  and  carrying  his  arms  into 
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ArmeDia  and  Cappadociw,  wliioli  ho  «iibjiigiitc(l  by  tho  aid  of  Hit  opportune 
m]  oclipxe  on  the  28th  of  May,  b.c.  B8&. 
Tliis  Median  empire  attained  a  considerable  degree  ot  civilisation, 
si]ch  ludeed  us  to  impress  its  institution's  both  political  and  military,  npou 
TUvcMiqnMuthe  succeeding  Persian  empire.    Already  the  Zoroa«trian  re- 

ot  Cms.  ligioii  wai*  probably  adopted  as  the  sti\t«  n;Iigion,  for  tlie  Magi, 
t)ie  prii'stly  caste,  are  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have  bi-en  a  Modiaii  tribe, 
The  Persian  empire,  founded  by  Cynis,  the  descendant  of  AchsBmenes, 
wa.4  rather  the  successor  than  tho  supplaiitrr  of  the  Median.  A  genuine 
iiufcribed  cylinder  of  CyniB,  fountl  at  Babylon,  gives  an  account  of  his 
ancestry  and  oon(j«est».  Ho  was  the  heir  of  the  prowncial  rulers  of  Persia 
proper,  who,  under  Cyrus,  revolted  fi-om  the  foutrol  of  Media,  and  took 
Eebatinia,  about  b.c.  55().  His  eoutiucst  of  Crffisus  king  of  Lydia,  and  of 
the  Greek  cities  of  Ionia,  of  Babylon  (about  535)  b.c.),  of  Syria,  and  of 
much  of  Turkestan  and  Afghauistau,  mark  liim  a«  one  of  tho  great<'st 
conquerors.  He  died  in  n,r,  o2'J.  His  tyrannical  and  blood-thirsty  son 
Cambyses  added  Tyre,  Cypruj?,  aud  Eftypt  to  the  Persian  dominions  ;  hnt 
ho  put  an  end  to  himself  in  b.c.  n2I,  while  marchittg  against  tho  usurper 
tho  false  Smerdia. 

The  great  Darius  (tlie  son  of  Hyataspcs),  a  leader  of  the  conspiracy 
which  destroyed  tlie  falne  Smerdi»,  was  a  descendant  of  a  younger  branch 

Duiwtht  of  the  Aohffimeuians.  He  comjuered  Thrace  and  Macedonia, 
OiMt.  and  attempted  the  conquest  of  Greece;  but  his  army  was 
defeated  at  Marathon  in  490  u.c.  He  even  conquered  a  portion  of  nortli- 
westorn  ludia ;  but  Darius's  distinction  is  derived  as  much  from  liia 
government  as  his  armi*.  Hi?  rleveloped  the  «ysteni  of  aatj-apies  or  pro- 
vincial govornnient*,  reducing  them  to  proper  control  and  limiting  taxa- 
tion. Every  one  knows  of  the  great  army  assembled  by  Darius's  son 
Xerxes  for  the  conquest  of  Greece,  and  of  his  defeatat  Solamis  and  Piuttt»c. 

AiBuuidtr  These  events  led  to  the  gradual  advance  of  the  Greeks  eastp 

sif  mS^   ward,  culminating  in  Alexander  the  Groat's  conquest  of  Persia 
in  !3JJl-;Jit(,),     Some  years  after  his  death  Persia  became  a  de- 
pendency of  Syria  under  the  Seleueid  dynasty.     Many  Greek  settlements 
were  founded  by  the  Seleueid  kinga  in  Media  and  other  parts  of  Penua. 

About  -250  B.C.  the  Parthian  kingdom  was  founded  in  north-east 
Persia  by  Arsaces,  with  a  band  of  still  more  northern  Scythian  liorsemen. 
Til*  r«rtbi4n  'fhis  kingdom  became  predominaut  in  Iran  under  the  remark- 
ompir*.  ftijie  ^i,jg  Mithridates  I.  (171-138;  who  conquered  Media  and 
Babylonia,  Mithridates  II.  (the  Great),  conquered  Mesoiwtamin,  and 
was  the  first  Parthian  king  to  come  in  contact  with  Rome,  which,  alter 
long  contests,  almost  destroyed  the  Parthian  power,  although  at  first 
Partbin  inflicted  numerous  defeats  on  Rome.  The  end  of  the  Parthians 
however  came  iVom  tlie  rising  dynasty  of  tho  Sassanians  in  Persia  proijer, 
about  228  A.I>.,  having  gradually  thrown  off  their  altegiauce  to  the 
northern  kingdom. 
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Th?  Sa^Haniaii  empire  (mipportiiig  the  Zoroastrion  religiou)  lasted  till  it 
was  ovcrthi-own  by  the  Moalem».    Among  the  great  kntgsof  tbiii  dynasty 
was  Klio»n>n  I.,  or  Chottnx-s,  .j31-o7tl,  who  msuU^  great  contjUMbi  n*  Buna- 
in  the  East,  Weet^  and  North.    The  defeat  of  the  Persiana  by  **"  «»y»w>y- 
the  Arabfi  in  (kW!  was  the  comiuencemeiit  of  tlio  colcbratwl  rnli>  of  tlj© 
East^^m  Caliphat«,  wltich  luted  till  1258,  centred  at  Bagdad,  n«  cuMn 
near  C't^siphon,  the  former  capital  of  the  Saitsanian^.     Haroini-  c»uptat«.   _ 
al-K^LSchid  ^7tili-^i£))  wa8  die  most  celebrated  Ciiliph,  his  grand  vizier 
being  Oiafai".    The  "  Thousand  and  One  Nighta"  have  immortalisod  their 
names  in  lit^ratare;  hot  it  must  be  remembered  that  liie  opiuion  of  tlio 
best  scholars  irf,  that  the  storiea  refer  to  a  much  later  period,  and  describe 
mainly  Egyptian  sceneis.    Bat  Uaraun  deaerves  his  fame. 

The  Wongols  then  gained  sway  over  Persia,  under  Jeiighiz  Khan ; 
and  later,  Timur  ^Tameriano)  haiTJed  and  subdued  the  I«"d,^^,„_^ 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.     In  the  next  cen-  _^  ""i 
tnrj'  the  Turcomans  gained  empire  over  partd  ot  Persia,  but 
the  general  condition  was  one  of  anai'chy. 

In  14U0  the  8uJi  dynasty  wai  founded  by  Ismail  I.,  signalising  the 
rise  to  power  of  the  Shiite  sect  of  jrnhometans.     Other  great  nilt-rs  of 
tliia  dynasty  liave  be^^n  Abbits  (15S(i-lti2H},  who  made  Ispahan    nt  ant) 
bis  capital,  and  who  had  much  intercourse  with  European  kings    ^'P^'^- 
through  ambftsWIors.    The  Afghan  Mnlimoud  conquere<l  and'*"*"'** 
devastated  Persia,  in  1722  ;  and  the  Afghans  niled  till  they  were  over- 
thrown by  Nadir,  originally  a  Turcoman  robber  chief  in  1727-         ^^^ 
aO,    Nachr  was  proclaimeil  Shah  of  Persia  in  178tl,  and  jiro- 
cceded  to  coiuiuer  Cabul  in   17;iS,  and   Northern  India  in  1731);   but 
contented  hitn^solf  with  marrying  his  son  to  the  granddaughter  of  Attning* 
3!obe  and  n-storing  the  crown  to  the  dethroned  emperor. 

The  modem  rulers  of  Persia  belong  to  yet  another  dynasty,  the 
Kajar,  founded  by  the  Turcoman  chief  Aga  Mubanunad,  in  17i>r>,  afler  he 
iiad  alnyady  ruled  over  a  part  of  Persia  for  many  years.  He  a^, 
fixed  the  capital  at  Teheran,  whore  it  remains.  The  contests  >"^"°°>»^ 
of  his  succt-fisors  with  Russia  and  England  have  ended  in  giving  Pei-sia 
quiet  possession  of  her  present  territory,  by  renouncing  all  ambibtou  tu 
recover  old  posxps.sions  of  the  empire.  The  visit  of  the  present  Shah 
(Nasr-ul-Bin)  to  England  in  1873  is  fresh  in  many  people's  memory. 


THE  MODERX  PEIiSJAXS. 

Persia,  it  is  evident,  has  been  a  great  battlegrountl  of  the  uaUonit, 
who  have  come  from  all  quarters  to  contest  supremacy  there.    One  might 
imagine  that  Persia  contained  things  eminently  worth  having;     pusiaK 
and  certainly  the  well-watered  pi-ovinoes  of  Persia  are  very  ,^j£!J2„j^ 
fertile ;  bot  two-thirdii  of  tlie  land  is  barren  from  lack  of 
water,  and  Persia  seems  to  owe  its  great  importance  rather  to  it«  sitiia- 
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Uon  on  the  main  line  b«lween  India  and  Enrape,  Torkestan  and  E^ypt. 
Korthem  ireebooting  conquerors  ibund  tlie  plains  of  Ispahan  and  Sbiraz 
an<l  otiter  Persian  pi-ovinces  paradiseti  compared  witti  their  steppes,  and 
SOBghl  to  win  them  and  to  make  them  stoiiping-ston^it  to  greater  things. 
When  the  East  had  sought  to  comjuer  the  West,  the  West  in  turn 
attacked  the  East ;  and  Alexander,  the  Komans,  and  tho  Mahometans  suo- 
ocssivoly  pouotratiid  Poraia,  and  the  lattor  truly  eatabUslied  therasetves 
and  impressed  tlieir  religion  deeply  upon  tlie  people.  Thus  tho  Pei-sians 
arc  to  tliis  day  among  the  most  devoted  MuhometaiiM,  and  pridu  them- 
selves on  the  number  of  sacred  cities  within  their  kingdom. 

The  Persium  are  even  more  mixed  than  the  tsucceasitm  of  conquests 

would  indicate.  Not  merely  is 
tmwm  Persia  a  meeting-ground 
*•***  of  Caucasians  and  Mon- 
goloids, but  it  tnclude«  conndei> 
iible  tribes  of  several  principal 
liranches  of  these  stocks.  Thus 
the  Arj-ans  are  represented  by 
the  Ii'anianH.  including  the  domi- 
nant Persians  an<1  Tajiks,  the 
CancMiu.  Kurds,  the  Luri  of  Lu- 
wKi  'ristan,  the  Laks.  and  a 
*^°  ■  luniflred  tbonsand  Ba- 
luchis  in  the  east,  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  Gipsies  and  Jats, 
of  Hindu  stock,  and  by  150,000 
Armenians,  who  may  be  reckoned 
uti  allied  both  to  the  Circassians 
and  tho  Semites;  wliile  the  Se- 
mitic stock  is  represi-'Uted  by 
Arabs,  Jews,  and  Nestoriaus 
(Chaldeans).  The  Mongoloids  in- 
clude the  Turki  Iliat^,  numbering 
half-a-million,  an  indefinite  bub 
not  very  large  number  of  Turco- 
mans, together  with  25f>,0(?iO  Aymaks  of  Mongol  origin. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  predominance  of  the  Persians  or  Tajiks ; 
and  they  bear  themselves  as  a  ruling  race.  They  are  tall,  handsome, 
Phvuo&i  rather  fair  people,  with  black  liair,  and  large  brown  eyes. 
06«>oww«t  Their  bearing  is  uoblo  and  composed,  and  their  tall  hcad-geor 
of  lambskin  or  hair  adds  much  to  their  appearance.  The  nose 
is  almost  straight,  slightly  aqniline ;  the  lips  and  chin  of  medium  aise, 
the  latter  covered  in  mon  by  u  luxuriant  black  silky  beard.  The  skull  is 
long  and  narrow,  and  tho  crunial  capacity  considerable.  Their  limb^  are 
slender  and  flexible,  capable  of  marching  long  distances  and  with  grace. 
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Although  tli«  Piirsiaii  courtier  is  reviled  as  po»»e».tiug  nil  the  vices  of 
the  moat  oormpt  dijilumati^t,  lii<  is  not  to  b«  taken  as  tlio  ty^io  of  tlie 
people.     Thoae  wlio  know  the  PernianH  veil,  credit  them  with      m«m 
maiiy  virtiies,  including    Iio«*pitality,  generosity,    kindliness,  «*•»«»»- 
reverence  towardH  parents,  great  affection  for  children.    Altbouf^U  hlack 
slaves  are  largely  held, — an  Abys-^iniaii  fetching  alKint   i!40, 
while  negi-oos  IVom  the  interior  of  Africa  fetch  much  loss, — they 
are  rarely  ill-treated,  and  in  fact  are  both  trusted  and  made  comfortable. 

Dissimalation  and  pecuiatioii  are  however  so  common  in  Persia  as  to 
be  regarded  as  strictly  legitimate.    The  lie  is  given  without  offunce;  and 


eiaggeratiou  uiul  "  buncombe "  are  natural  to  the  Persian.  "  To-mor- 
row "  is  an  ofV-repeated  day  for  the  fulfilment  of  promises ;  viom  ud 
and  writton  contracts*  are  much  disliked.  Persians,  however,  **««•, 
are  clean  in  person,  washing  both  thomwlves  and  their  garments  fre- 
quently. Aljstiiience  from  alcohol  is  the  rule,  except  among  the  upper 
classes  and  the  townspeople;  and  morals  in  the  country  are  perhaiis 
above  &  European  standard,  though  the  towns  harbour  quite  enough 
vice. 

The  men  wear  short  cotton  shirUi,  loose  trousers,  of  cloth  among  th« 
higher  classes,  of  white,  blue,  or  rod  cotton  among  the  rest.     Another 
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gArmenb  of  print  covurx  botli  tlit^c,  niul  tlioii  uoines  tlie  tunic,  of  vw-ioos 
M^',  fabrics  from  calico  to  vt'lvct,  but  a«  rich  and  costly  m  tlio 
cjotunz.  livtMirT  can  procnre.  The  looaeneds  of  the  trooaers  specially 
siiits  the  general  habit  ol"  sitting  upon  tho  h««l«,  chairn  boiiig  only  Ui*«<l  by 
those  who  conform  to  Enrnpean  faahiona.  For  outdoor  and  winter  wear 
and  for  ceremonial  occasions  many  otli^^r  garments  ai'O  worn,  drusx  being 
0  lending  idea  of  the  Peri;ians.    Long  aiui  ample  sleeves  are  verj-  mnch  in 

vogue.  Tho  villagers 
vear  thick  felt  coatD  in 
winter.  The  belt  is  a 
very  important  article  of 
attire,  itH  materials  vary- 
ing with  tho  chi88.  Its 
folds  are  ased  as  pocketit, 
knives  or  rolls  of  paper, 
and  poucaseii  being 
among  the  contentJi.  A 
great  tttrban  \»  worn  by 
priests,  but  all  other* 
wear  the  great  hat  of 
cloth  or  sheepskin  on  a 
frame  of  pasteboard  ;  the 
fashions  of  hat«  clLoiige 
yearly  among  the  upper 
olos^^.  Socks  and  shoes 
or  sUppers  are  wom  by 
botli  sexes,  • 

The  Persian  women 
are  many  of  them  natur- 

Womm-i      nJly  gOod-look- 

'"*•■      ing,  especially 
the  harem   women,  who 
ore  generally  of  Circas- 
sian or  Armenian  descent. 
Their   brown    or    black 
laugoishlog  e^es  and  fau* 
complexions  wonld  make 
them'attractive  anjTvliere,  if  they  did  not  spoil  themselves  by  paintiug 
^^     '      their  faces  ns  extravagantly  M  a  clown's  on   all   imi>orta»t 
occasions.    "  The  eyebrows,"  says  Dr.  Wills  <"  Land  of  the 
Lion  and  Son "),  "  are  widened  and  painted  till  they  appear  to  moot, 
while  sham  moles  and  stars  are  painted  on  tho  chiu  and  cheek ;  even 
^^       spangles  are  stuck  at  times  on  tho  chin  and  forehead."     Tat^ 
tooing  is  common  among  the  poor  villagers,  and  ts  at  times 
seen  among  the  upper  classes.    Tho  hair  is  usually  abiindatit,  and  oflen 
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plaitoH  into  many  long  tails.  11"  il  \*  (fcftciejit,  au  ftrUtiuial  supply  Ib 
used ;  ftlthongli  iiatTirally  black,  it  is  fr-'iiuciitly  dypd  rwl  with  henna. 
Aft«r  bvaring  cliildrcn,  tlio  women  rapidly  lose  beauty  and  figure,  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  a  oorset  being  worn. 

Ont  of  doornail  womfinof  reap&ctable  families  are  most  strictly  veiled, 
and   indeed  enveloped    iii   the  mot^t  nnaiglitly  and  ungainly    woibm'i 
garment  imaginable,  almost  like  a  bag.    At  homo  they  paw  to      **•••■ 
the  other  extreme  of  mivciling,  wearing  voluminous  skirto  much  shorter 
than  balletr-girk',  and  no- 
thing else  but  sliorl.  socks, 
a  tnuuparent  gauxe  oheiniso 
not  reaching  to  the  skirts, 
and    a    very  oiK^n    jackot^ 
Jewellery  in  abundance  is 
superadded.     Tbe   court  lh 
now  intrcHlncing    troiisora, 
c«ch  leg  being  covered  by 
fnll    skirts,    sometimes    a 
(k-zeii  pnir«  btiug  worn,  the 
result  being  rather  ludicrous 
to  our  eyo«. 

Mu«h  cannot  be  ex- 
pected of  women  whoso 
only  career  Li  in  the  harem, 
and  in  whom  NMt!«uality  is 
cnlti^'atod.  They  are  ig- 
norant, and  pass  their  time 
in  frivolity  and  i<moking, 
gossip  and  4)uarrelliug.  The 
women  of  the  lower  classes 
are  hard-working  and  caro 
much  for  their  children. 

Marriage  is  an  elaborate 
bu^nccti;  and  men  of  wealth 

have  as  many . 

wives    and    con^ 

ciibincs  iw  they  can  proeiu-o. 
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Girls  are  not  nnfrequently  betrothed  while 
infants,  though  they  can  in  some  circumstance  refuse  to  complete  the 
contract.  Great  feasts  arc  given  at  every  wedding,  sometime;)  lasting 
forty  days,  The  (.-ompletion  of  the  ceremony  Ls  marked  by  the  husband 
seeing  his  wife's  fac4»  lor  the  first  time,  and  giving  her  a  piece  of  sugar 
cimdy  from  which  ho  has  himself  bitten  half.  Divorce  is  practically 
rather  Irequent,  even  for  bad  temper  and  extravagance ;  but  the  wii'e's 
dowry  has  to  be  retnmed.  In  cohc  of  iwfaithfnlneas,  a  wife  is  generally 
put  to  death,  without  resort  to  law. 
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Astrology  Houriahea  in  Persia,  every  village  having  ita  diviner,  who 
predicta  fortunate  honrs  or  dnys,  tolla  fortnuo»,  and  recovers  stolen  pro- 
perty. Sticks  are  given  to  the  suspected,  and  thoy  ore  told 
the  guilty  man's  will  gi-ow.  In  JWr,the  guilty  man  will  often 
break  u  piece  off  hia,  and  so  detect  liimsolt*.  Frequently  tlio  suspects 
ere  sworn  to  innocence  in  the  name  of  a  local  eaint,  and  are  told  tbab 
hiii  vengeance  will  fall  on  the  guilty  mau  if  tho  property  is  not  re- 
tonied  ;  it  frequently  is  restored  before  the  morning. 

Most  of  the  business  is  transacted  in  the  bazaar ;  which  in  Teheran 
is  a  series  of  vnulted  arcades  extending  in  half-a-dozen  different  direc- 
tions. The  shops  are  open,  in  which  tho  morchant,  seated  tu 
tho  interior  behind  hU  goods,  awaits  his  customers.  Every 
trade  has  its  separate  avenue,  bnt  they  are  somewhat  mixed  in  tho  main 
thoroughfares.  "  The  salient  feature  of  the  place,"  says  O'Donovan  in 
Itis  "  M«rv  Oasis,"  8t>eakilig  of  the  Teheran  bazaar,  "  is  the  confused  and 
overwhelming  babel  of  eounds  which  strike  the  ear.  In  one  avenue  there 
arises  the  din  of  a  hundred  copperHmiths,  sledging  away  at  their  anvils 
while  manufacturing  poLs,  kettles,  au<l  other  uteusiU.  In  the  next,  per- 
haps, an  equal  number  of  persons  are  yelling  out,  extolling  the  oxcellonce 
of  their  wares,  or  trj-ing  to  convei'se  with  one  auuther  from  thoir  shops 
on  opposito  sides  of  the  way,  pitching  their  voices  to  the  'utmost  to 
dominate  the  hubbub  ai-onnd  and  the  din  of  the  piissers-by.  ...  In 
the  naiTow  way  between  the  shops  a  motley  multitude  hiurios  by,  each 
one  jostling  the  other,  without  the'least  regard  for  mutual  convenience. 
Any  one  having  a  brass  plate  on  hia  hat,  or  being  in  the  slightest  way 
connected  with  an  official  personage,  seoma  to  believe  it  his  priviltigo  to 
run  amuck  at  fall  speed.  All  through  tho  bazaar  there  is  a  general  rush. 
Sometimes  a  whole  flight  of  diutinutive  grey  oases  cornea  cliargtug 
through  tho  narrow  thon>ughfare«,  laden  with  brivks  and  til««  scarcely 
cold.  Occasionally  the  footr-passengers  are  obliged  to  take  refuge  within 
the  shops,  08  A  mule  or  gigantic  nss,  laden  on  each  side  with  enormous 
bundles  of  hay,  comes  trotting  through,  iilUng  up  the  passage ;  and 
sometimes  a  train  of  sardonically  smiling  camels  stalk  past,  appropriatiug 
all  tho  roa'l  lu  themselvi'ss." 

Cereals  and  sugar,  tobacco  and  opium,  madder,  henna,  and  otlier 
dyu  are  among  the  favourite  agricultural  products  of  Peraia.  In  some 
Kun-  parts  silk  is  largely  produced ;  and  the  wiues,  especially  that 
bctoTM.  Qf  shiraz,  enjoy  considerable  repute.  I'lowers  and  fruits  ot 
the  choicest  description  and  greatest  variety  are  produced  in  the  fertile 
parts.  Various  manufactures,  especially  metal  work,  wood  car%-ing, 
enamelling,  jeweller}',  embi-oidery,  carpets  ami  shawls,  are  carried  to 
groat  perfection ;  and  Kurd  rugs,  Khornssan  carp«>ts,  and  Persian  shawk 
are  well  known  in  Eurojwan  markete. 

A  great  variety  of  bread  ia  eaten  by  the  Persians.    The  favourite 
kind  is  called   "  Hop-jack  "   by  European  residents — a  sort  of  sheet  of 
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bread  three  feet  by  one  foot,  And  toss  thnn  an  incb  thick,  baked  rapidly 
on  heatwl  stones.  It  is  eatpu  hot  with  butter,  and  is  pro-  ^^^ 
noanced  first-rate.  An  unleavene<l  bn>ad  U  iised  in  marching, 
made  of  a  pasto  rolled  as  thin  im  a  wafer  and  of  great  aiw.  It  i«  damped 
before  use,  and  is  said  to  keep  well  for  a  oonple  of  months.  Many  forms 
of  biscuits  and  buns  ere  alao  nsed.  In  foot,  bread  in  varioas  forms  iS  the 
staple  diet  of  the  Persians ;  oggs,  cards,  and  cheese  being  the  ni1ishe». 
Meat  is  almost  restricted  to  the  well-tonlo  classes,  whose  appetite  for 
pilaus  and  highly  seasoned  dishes  is  eqnal  to  that  of  the  Turcomans. 

Persian  houses  are  far  less  attractive  than  Persian  clothes.    There 
are  very  few  which  are  really 
comfortable,  except 
those  built   by  Euro- 
peans and  the  nobles  who  imitate 
tbom.      The    street*    are    very 
mean ;  and  the  houses,  though 
they    have    a    fair    amount   of 
space,  ore  very  niifamished.    Id 
many  villages    the    houses  are 
made  entirely  of  mud. 

The  crowd  of  dei-vishes  who 
infest  the  country  ave  one  ot 
its  greatest  plagues. 
Their  chief  tenet  is,  to 
do  no  work  and  to  be  well  re- 
warded for  it.  "  Many  are  clothed 
all  in  white,  having  taken  a  tow 
to  that  effect ;  and  most  of  them 
refrain  from  shaving  or  from 
cutting  the  hair.  All,  or  nearly 
all,  wear  a  tall  cap  of  felt  or 
cloth,  shape<l  like  a  sugar-loaf, 
and  ornamented  by  inscriptions 
of  t*xt8  from  the  Koran.  Most 
of  tliem  carry  a  carved  alms-Iiolder,  which  is  generally  composed  of  a 
huge  nut  elaborately  carved,  and  suspended  by  brass  or  silver  chains 
fiy>m  the  waistband.  A  striking  appearance  is  attained  at  all  hazards; 
oilen  the  clothing  being  merely  a  pair  of  short  drawers,  an  antelope, 
panther,  or  tiger  skin  being  slnng  across  the  shoulder,  and  an  axe  or 
huge  club,  often  armed  with  spike^t.  being  almost  invariably  carried. 
"When  a  dervish  meets  a  horseman  or  any  one  of  condition,  he  offers 
liim  in  the  politest  manner  a  llowev,  or  even  a  leaf  or  blade  of  grass ; 
as  a  rule  it  is  accepted  and  a  trillo  given.  At  othur  times  the  derviah 
will  simply  stretch  out  his  hand  or  his  alms-holder,  and  favour  the  pas.<(er* 
by   with  a  trt#ady  stare,  tlio  word  'hue'  (my  right)  being  suddenly 
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•jacuIaU'd. "— i'WilU.i    Many  uro  tlrunkanls,  confirmed  opium-eaters,  de- 
bauchers  of  women,  auil  tliey  are  iiothiug  but  a  plague. 

Whether  Persia  19  likely  to  rise  in  Uip  scale  of  nations  while  indo* 
pendotit,  is  doubtful.  Tlie  present  Sliab  i.s  dftiroiw  of  introducing  many 
rntnnot  European  improvementa,  but  finds  bis  people  do  not  readily 
'  '•'■*•-  respond.  Tho  fact  is.  Oriental  ideas  of  courti>sy  and  ceremony, 
of  idliinoss  and  rigbts  of  rank,  cannot  easily  be  made  to  give  way.  It  is 
to  be  feareil  tlmt  Persia  will  oppose  no  very  eflVctive  obstaclo  to  tbe 
marcli  of  Russia  to  tbe  Indian  Oceftn. 

Tho  Persian  language,  a^  indeed  all  tbe  coguAte  Iranian  family,  iu 
distinguished  from  the  Sanscrit  grO"P  by  the  great  devrlopmont  of  the 
Hutu  iispirate  h,  insu>ad  of  tbe  letter  «,  and  the  insertion  of  other 
•"*"•*••■  aspirates,  together  with  tho  abundance  of  .soft  sibilant-t.  Zend 
i»  tbe  language  of  the  Avesta,  or  5iacred  book  of  tbo  Zoroastrion  religion ; 
tbifi  liingungo  \»  nlnuist  us  old  ns  Sanscrit  and  of  a  very  primitive  type, 
approximating  much  more  closely  to  the  language  of  the  Veda  than 
modem  Pei-sian.  The  latter  began  with  tbe  great  poet  Firdost ;  bnt  since 
his  timo  tho  languugo  baa  been  grciitly  influenced  bj*  Arabic,  fi-oul 
which  it  has  adopted  m&ny  words.  iVmong  modem  Iranian  knguagi^s 
distinct  from  IVr^ian  must  be  named  Kurdisli,  Baluch,  Afghan,  and  per- 
haps Ossetian  and  vVrmenian. 

Firdosi  wrot«  about  the  end  of  the  tenth    and  beginning  of  tbe 

eleventh  conturica.     Hi»  gi'cat  work  was  a  sort  of  epic  poom  of  Persian 

nrtMi  md  bistorj',  tho  Shahnamu.  which  Sir  William    Jones  termed  a 

•pic  pMtrr.  ii  glorious  monument  of  Eastern  genius  and  learning,"'  rivalling 

the  Hisd  in  invention.    It  was  largely  imitated,  and  followed  by  many 

poetic  novels  and  tales.      Other  poets  describi'd    the   i-vonts  of   recent 

luflbory ;  and  Pi>rsian  poets  at  the  courts  of  the  Mogul  Emperors  excelled 

in  this  specie*  of  composition,     Persian  literature  also  excels  in  lovo 

stories  of  romantic  interest,  in  panegyric  and  satirical   poetry,  in   phiJo- 

omarbm   sophio  verae,  and  in  IjTics.     The  Sufic  doctrines  of  pantheism 

■^"wy"*  and  mj-sticism  were  given  fortli  in  the  aphorisms  of  the  ccle- 

bi'utod  Omar  ben  Khajyam,  and  thw  didactic  poetry  of  Nnsir  ben  Rhoarau 

and  otlii>r.-*.     But  tbe  greatest  moral  t*^acher  of  Persia  is  Sadi 

(died  12£I2),  whose  Bnstan  (Fruit  garden)  and  GuUstan  (Rose 

garden)  aro  far-fsmed.     Hafiz  (died  138H),  tbe  incomiwrablc  lyric  writer, 

is  the  greatest  poet  of  Persia,    Since  bis  time,  Persian  literature 

haH  declined,  although  a  new  kind  of  drama  lias  sprung  up  in 

this  century,  developed  tix>m  a  religions  ceremony  lamenting  the  fat«  of 

the  caliph  All,  tho  hero  of  tho  Shiit.'-:i.     HistoriLis  of  India  and  of  tho 

world,  works  on  geogiaphy  and   travel,  biographies,  mathumatical  and 

astronomical  work.-*,  however,  by  no  means  exhatuit  the  copiotis  list  of 

ancient  and  modern  Persian  books, 
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The  old  fire-worshippers  are  now  only  represented  by  a  small  and 
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decreasing  SMt,  the  Quehres,  cbieHy  congregated  at  Yezd,  in  addition  to 

the  Pancm  of  India,  to  whom  we  liave  already  referred.    They 

ore  much  persecuted,  beiiig  flcecwl  on  ©very  possilile  excutse, 

and  placed  at  many  legal  disadvantage;!,  compared  with  the  Malioinetans. 

Tho  Kurds,  of  Kurdialan,  bring  only  one-third  or  one-fourth  Dubjflct 
to  Persia,  we  shall  defer  speaking  of  thorn  till  w«  deal  with  the  inhabit^ 
ant8  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  Thoy  are  at  daggem  drawn  with  the  T&*Eiird> 
Ptraians  in  religion,  most  of  them  being  Sunuito  Mahometans,  ■■*  '■'*'**■ 
otlieni  heathens.  The  Luris,  of  Luristan,  are  a  group  exceeding  half  a 
iiiiltioii,  not  far  removod  in  race  from  the  Kunht,  but  »i»e»kinK  a  different 
language,  and  having  much  earlier  accepted  Muhomi-'taniism.  The 
Baktiari  Lnria  are  a  distinct  gronp,  speaking  a  language  more  like 
Persian,  and  having  the  sliort^sb  and  roundest  skulls  among  the  Iranians, 
They  are  robust,  fine-looking  people,  of  brown  complexions  and  black, 
wavy  hair,  with  thick  eyebrows,  long,  aquiline  noees,  aqaare  chin,  and 
pn>ie<;tiiig  cheek-bones.  In  mimnior  they  are  pastoral  uomuda ;  in  winter 
they  dwell  lu  villages  in  the  plains.  The  fialuchis,  on  the  south-east^ 
overlap  into  Persian  territory,  but  will  bo  describeil  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  Semitic  group  is  represented  by  several  hundred  thonsand  Arabs 
in  the  south-west.,  and  spread  more  or  lej«  through  the  country.    Tho 
Armenians  are  in  conttiderable    numbers  in  the    territories     ^^^ 
bordering  on  Armenia ;  while  Jews  are  found  plentifully  at  anunluu. 
most  of  the  principal  trading  ceutren.    In  eat-h  town  they  are  '**■ 

compelled  to  live  in  a  separate  quarter,  and  much  contemned,  though 
very  useful.     A  score  of  thousands  of  Nestoriau  Christians 
(Ohaldeausl  maintain  themselves  near  Lake  Uremia,  and  are 
much  under  the  influence  of  American  Protestant  mis.tionari><s. 

The  Turcomans  wo  have  already  sufficiently  described.  It  is 
remarkable  how  completely  they  have  contrived,  like  the  Manchua  in 
LiCluns,  to  seize  on  power  and  retain  it,  still  supplyiui;  the  _ 
greater  part  ot  the  army ;  equally  remarkable  is  the  way  in 
vliioh  the  Persians,  like  the  Chinese,  have  infiuenoed  their  conquerors. 
They  have  acquired  even  more  than  a  Persian  hatred  of  the  O^mauli 
Turks.  In  every  way  heavier  and  more  massive,  they  ore  le«s  cunning 
but  more  fierce  than  the  Persians. 

The  wandering  tribes  of  Persia,  who  occupy  a  great  part  of  the 
country,  are  generally  dusigniit^d  Iliats.  Many  of  them  are  Iranian.'), 
but  a  very  largo  number  are  tnily  Turcomaus  or  Tartars,  ^^ 
id  still  maintain  allegiance  to  their  hereditary  tribal  chiefs, 
rho  pay  til"  I'ersiiin  taxes  for  all.  These  people  wander  as  jiastnre 
wrvoa,  and  live  in  typical  Turcoman  tents  in  the  North ;  in  the  South, 
in  tentfl  with  ilut  riMjfs,  or  but  slightly  sloping.  Their  life  is  very  spait* 
and  hunibh' ;  but  they  retain  a  free,  bold  spirit^  and  furnish  numerous 
excellent  soldiers  to  the  Shah.  They  will  probably  long  coutiniie  to 
inhabit  tracts  which  ofler  no  allurements  to  snitlers. 
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CHAPTER  X\^. 

Tbt  AlgtMBt,  9t  PkUUMft-Tte  KkcUlAB  klaidMi— Snlua  Miliwiiia  Tiiliwi  n*q»«au— Do«l 
WilMmwKJ— BriUrti  wpMimoy— »«M>wwM  UMa— ntyiiea]  diajuMtv— BnAl  chanctar— 
Tbt  lUnur  uM  rtiMf*— iHUm  «f  frMdoa— Woobm  uii  mimMre  -OMIbc— OemfMuaa— 
{"Md— laUglM-TlM  Ta}ll>— n*  Rladki— TnrkUh  uibM-  T%«  Hmum  utf  liiiuli  Tin 
■HUlfMkBaan-IUtnd  U  KatosittAns— Tlie  OUeU  rtock— BiMU  ■Bdevnoma-KeliciDa 
— Kaftr  duiM* '  CloUUng  —  Ban*i  ~ TIic  Bra&al(~ni«  Baiactui  — Dna*  Md  tASKUkca — 
•ffr*nui)«nL 

TVEN  more  complex  racially 
tliati  tbe  Persians,  are  the  in- 
habitants of  AighftuisUn.  'With 
more  Hinda  or  Bralunan  blooU, 
tliey  bavo  a  large  number  of 
Iranian  tnb«s,and  ulbon*  r««etitly 
r«cognised  n-4  iii»t!nci  from  tli«m, 
Uie  Galcbas,  including  the  Kafirs 
of  tie  Hiudu-Kush,  and  Kohis- 
tanls,  north  ol'Cahnl.  Afghanis- 
tan also  bus  n  large  number  oi 
Usbegs,  Tnroomaua,  and  Kizil 
Boshis,  Hazaias,  and  A>Tnaks,  all 
morti  or  less  Mongoloid  and 
Tnrkifib  by  race. 

The  Afghans  nail  their  coun- 

by    Pukht«n-Kwa,    and     their 

Xto  ittr~".  Ift»gttnge  is  the  Pushtu 

or  iMbiaa  or  Poukhtu,  an  Iranian 

uiiiAK  («i*T  iruBAK  rnoxim)  tum.  language  with  a  large  infusion 
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of  Hinda  (Aryua)  wonls.  'I'!ie  Hindus  t«nn  tlie  Afghana  Pallians, 
Many  of  the  A%han  p«opIc  sp«>ak  Persian ;  otherti  xiae.  Uiiidti  dinlocts. 
The  Afghan  chroniclers  call  their  people  Beiii-Israol,  and  trace  their 
descent  from  King  Saul,     Ww  licar  of  Afghaiiiataii  as  Wirty  us  Pariiw's 


•llll>M  W«U   MOtUMHaU    RIUII. 

reign  ovor  P«T--<irt,  in  which  it  -wna  then  inoladcd.  Alexander  marclted 
tliivingh  it  in  his  career  of  conquest ;  and  Strabo  mentions  it  nudcr  tlin 
term  Ariana.  AO»r  Alexan<ler's  time,  some  of  his  solcli«r»  founded  a 
Greofc  kingdom  in  Boctria  (Ballth),  now  Afghan   Tnrkestan ;   and  tJiis 
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afterwords  extended  iU  dominion  over  Afghanistan,  and  later,  under 
Demetrius,  mad^  exte»siv«  couqueaUi  in  India.  But  it  gi-adiially  yioUled 
Tii»  Baetrua  ^  invosiouB  of  Scytlilan  Uordoa  (probably  not  unlilco  tlio  Tiirco- 
"*Mt^o*°-  mona),  and  is  uot  heard  of  after  nlirmt  12(>  b.c.  Ah-eady  Bud- 
dhism had  i^pread  to  thU  kingdom  of  Bnotria,  uiid  some  of  the  barbahan 
invaders  arlopted  it,  Kauislikn,  une  of  the  monai-ohs  of  the  new  power, 
waa  a  gi'oat  conqueror,  and  ruled  over  a  wide  oxtj>nt  of  AfghauistAo 
and  India.    He  %vas  long  celebrate*!  in  Buddhist  legends. 

From  tliis  time  for  many  centm-ies  we  hear  iu  turn  of  Hiadn  and 
Turkiah  rul«rs  in  Afghanistan,  often  contemporary,  waning  against  each 
Buitu     other,     Thtf  Mahometans  die!  not  finaUy  toiiqner  C'abul  fiwni 
lUbmoud.  ^^^  Hindus  till  th.-  «nd  of  the  tenth  century.     A  Turkish 
dynasty  after  this  time  produced  the  famous  Sultan  Mahmoud  (eight- 
eenth ceutury).  whose  capital  was 
Ghazni,      Like  his  successors,  the 
(ihor  dynasty,  he    ruled    over  a 
large  port  of  North  India ;    and 
they    may    be    regarded    aa    the 
means  of  establishing  Mahometan 
jiower  iu  Northern  India. 

Timor  ctmquered  all  Afghan- 
istan, and  the  Mongols  ruled  the 
Tuioiu  country  for  centuries. 
oonouMu.  SuItiinBabertookCabnl 
in  ]5<4,  and  Candahar  in  1522, 
and  Cabal  remained  under  -the 
Mogul  empire  till  1738.  Herat 
was  meanwhile  annexed  to  Persia. 
During  tUia  time  the  Afghui 
(Pathan)  tribes  proper  were  rising 
into  ppjniinence,  and  in  1708  the 
GhJkais  expelled  the  Pei-sian:*  from  Candahar,  which  they  then  held, 
iind  even  temportirily  conquered  Ispuhan,  but  did  not  keep  the  master}' 
ior  many  years.  In  1737  Nadir  Shah  recovorwl  l>oih  Ciuidnhar  and 
Cabul.  AiVer  hi»  assassination  (1747)  a  stable  Afghan  dominion  was 
fonned  by  Ahmetl  Sliah,  who  at  his  death  (1773)  riUed  the  Punjab  and 
Cashmere,  as  well  as  Aighani»tun. 

It  WKH  not  till  this  century  that  the  Briti-'^h  hiid  any  dmitings  with 

the  Afghans.     It  would  be  profitless  to  narrate  tho  unfortunate  event* 

Do«       wliioh  led  to  and  atton<ied  the  .successive  Afghan  wars  against 

lUiioiiuiwL  ]>o,t  Mahoramed,  who  died  In  1863,  aud  Shere  Ali,  his  suo- 

ceitsor.     Suffice   it  to  say,  that  British  influence  is  now  eistabUshed  in 

BHtub     Afghauiittnn,  m>  far  as  the  intraL-tjible  i-liai'Aoter  of  the  people 

•uprtukcr.  ^.ju   permit;  and  that  we  have  taken  charge  uf  the  foreigu 

relations  of  the  country,  and   obtained   a  settlement  of  llie   boundary 
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towArdK  RiLSDiAn  Turlcestau  iu  a  .lenae  very  favourable  to  the  A%1i«iw, 
whose  hold  on  some  of  the  Turcoman  territory  Ipit  to  thera  is  certainly 
veiy  modern,  dating  only  from  1*50-59  as  regards  Balkh  and  thp  western 
kbnnatois,  whik'  Dadakshaii  submitted  in  185i>, 

The  Afghans  can  hardly  be  said  to  form  a  nation.    They  are  ratlier 
a  colloctiou  of  triboM,  tribally  goverued ;  and  the  difficnitiea  which  pei^ 
petitally  recur  are  due  larg;cly  to  the  fact  that  tU«y  do  not   ttv^nvom 
regard  with  a  »eiw»  of  reverence  any  but  their  own  tribal     *"*••■ 
chief.    Thus  the  predominant  ruler,  or  Ameer,  is  chiefly  supported  by  his 
own  tribe.     The  Ohitzftia  are  perhapct  the  bravest  of  these  tnbes.     They 
live    north    of 
Candabar,    ex- 
tending  east  to 
the      Sniiman 
moantatns,    and 
north  to  the  Ca- 
bul  river.     The 
Dnranis    live  iu 
tho    KOuth     and 
south-west,     be- 
tween Herat  and 
Candabar.     The 
Yuzufzais.  north 
of     Poshawur, 
^maintain  their 
independence   of 
Cnbnl,  as  do  the 
Kakar«    of    the 
south-east.      All 
tlie     tribes     are 
much  subdivided 
into    clans    and 
minor  brsnohe« ; 
and   their  coho- 

giOQ  ia  fiu-tlier  hin<t<-red  by  the  number  of  other  races  intermixed  with 
them  and  speaking  different  languages. 

Col.  Vide  speaks  with  eonsideriible  respect  of  the  tradition  which 
connects  the  Afghans  with  the  Jews ;  and  certainly,  if  both  Arabs  and 
Jews  hav(-  migrated  west  and  east,  and  it  is  not  at  all  ludikoly  rbynoai 
tliat  there  should  be  some  ethnical  relation  Iwlween  the  €*»»«««. 
Iranian  and  the  Semitic  stocks.  Ortainly  not  a  few  Aighans,  as  well 
as  other  Iranians,  have  the  high  prominent  forehead,  aqniUne  noee,  tliick 
'^lipa  and  abundant  beard  of  many  Jew.4.  (u  general,  the  Afghans  are 
remarkably  ma<sive  in  hnild,  and  .very  muscular  and  hardy.  They  are 
long-headedj  «nth  prominent  cheek-bones  and  noses,  thick  eyebrowM.  iind 
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thick  black  hair  and  bpard.  In  colour  they  vary  from  an  oUv©  to  a 
brown  tint.  Th«ir  aspect  is  fierce,  brutwiuc,  anil  haughty,  indicating  ft 
temper  of  great  cmelty  when  ronaed.  At  first,  and  if  all  goes  fiivoombly, 
Hani  *"  Afgh«n  appear*  most  hospitable  and  magiianimona ;  but  in 
*•'"**'••'■  war  he  is  savage  and  revonget'ul,  treachorous,  and  greedy  of 
plHn<ier.  "  QoA  protect  yoa  from  the  vengeance  of  an  elephant,  a  cobra, 
or  an  Afghan !  "  is  a  Hindu  saying. 

Every  tribal  division  and  subdivision  among  the  A^hans  has  aohi«f, 
usually  hereditary  ;  but  the  chiefs  of  tribes  are  either  nominated  by  the 
Tbt  AmMT  A  mecr  of  Cabul  or  chosen  by  the  tribe.    Each  chief  is  controlled 
aii4  ebiab.  (,y  ^jjg  assembly  of  subordinate  chief;)  over  which  he  presides. 
Even  the  Ameer  is  regarded  only  ba  the  principal  chief  among  other  chiefs 
his  equals  in  standing.    This  is  the  weakness  of  the  Afghans  as  a  nation 
^th'oir  tribal  sentiment  is  stronger  than  their  patriotism.     "  We  are  all 
fi-ee,"  they  love  to  think  an<l  say ;  and  hence  arise  many  local  fends. 
Spirit  of    many  and  varying  alliances  and  discords.    One  good  point 
ff<*^o^    about  this  free  spirit  is,  that  the  Afghans  have  no  slaves;  they 
may  kill  their  enemies,  but  they  do  not  reduce  them  to  that  abject  con- 
dition of  being  "  portable  property."    Something  like  a  vendetta  still 
exists  in  Afghanistan,  and  this  occasions  much  bloodshed.    The  tribal 
conncils  often  endeavour  bo  compose  these  quarrels,  by  enjoining  the 
;e  of  one  or  more  women  belonging  to  tlie  party  in  fanlt  to 
ETs  of  the  antagonistic  family. 
The  Afghan  women  are  handsome,  somewhat  Jewisli-looking,  of 
fair  complejcions,  wearing  their  hair  in  two  long  plaits  behind.     They 
womBB  Md  arc  strictly  seoludod  iu  the  towns,  bnt  liave  more  liberty  in 
"'*™'*"'    the  country.    Marriage  is  usually  by  purchase,  but  elopement* 
are  not  unknown  in  case  the  parents'  consent  cannot  bo  obtained.    In 
some  fKbes  the  would-be  bridegroom  enters  the  service  of  his  wifcN 
father  and  waits  years  for  her.     In  many  respects  the  marriage  customs 
ar«  the  same  as  in  other  Mahometan  coantries. 

The  Afglians  mostly  wear  a  sort  of  frock  reaching  below  the  knees, 
a  cap  or  turban,  and  loose  trousers,  with  laced  boots.    A  sheepskin  cloak 

Olouitiiff  '**  "'"'"  *'''*''  ""»  'f  ^^^  weather  is  cold.  The  women  wear  a 
long  tunic  dress,  often  gaily  ombroidei-ed,  coloured  tronsors, 
and  a  coloured  silk  cap,  oflon  embroidered  with  gold  thread ;  a  sort  of 
<:otton  Bhect  is  tlwown  over  the  head  when  a  stranger  is  present.  Ear- 
rings, nose-rings,  and  finger-rings  are  abundantly  worn,  together  with 
gold  and  silver  cliains  and  strings  of  coins.  Sometimes  they  imitate 
Persian  modes  of  dying  the  hair  and  adorning  the  fa^e. 

War  and  pastnre  may  bo  defined  as  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
.Vfghans.     They  are  not  prone  to  cultivate  the  soil ;  and  they  have  a 
oeonpauou.  KTOBt'  objection  to  the  settled  life  of  the  ivrtisau  or  the  shop- 
keeper.    If  they  have  btisinesa  to  do,  they  iln  it  by  fleputy  ; 
ani\  the  intelligent  Persian  or  Hindu  is  always  "  willing  to  oblige." 
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Xotwitlislandiuj;   the  want  of  variety  in    their  oocupatiuus,  tito 
Afghans  niauagc  to  feed  well.    Even   the  poor  can  obtain  mutton  or 
goat   or  camel'a  flesh,  as   well  o^  pottago  ami   pulM.     Milk,       ^^ 
curds,  t«a,  and  tobacoo  are  largely  used  by  all  clawee.    Clean- 
tinessisnotoneof  theirvirtnes:  love  of  home  la;  and  they  will,  ii  possible, 


uMk  K  auuu, 

be  buried  with  their  fathers.  If  they  die  at  a  distance  Irom  tboir 
anceittral  burial-place,  their  bodies  are  most  careftilly  embalmed  and 
tftken  home. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  cannot  express  a  high  opinion  of  Uie 
Afghans.     An  old  mau  told  Elpliinstonc :  "  We  are  content  with  discord, 
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we  are  content  witli  alarms,  we  are  content  with  blood,  but"  wo  will 
never  be  contfiiit  with  a  master."  Sir  H.  Edwardft*  snys,  "  Nothing  is 
finer  than  their  physique,  or  woi'so  than  their  morale."  Being  Sunnit© 
or  orthodox  Mahometans,  they  are  in  antagonism  to  the 
PeTsiunw,  whom  llu-y  hate  worse  tlian  Hnhclicvcrs.  They  are 
much  under  the  influeui^eof  thi'ir  religious  toathers,  but  yet  retain  much 
behef  in  charms,  omens,  astrology,  and  local  saints.  Indeed,  the  shrines 
of  the  latter  are  ibuud  on  cvcrj-  hill  top,  Thus  it  18  evident  that  Maho- 
metanLim  ia  hut  a  veneer  in  many  cased. 

The  Iranians  are  perhajw  more  tnily  represented  in  Afghanistan  by 
the  Tajiks,  or  Pantiwuii.  aa  they  call  themselves,  who  are  very  numer- 
ously 3ettle<i  in  tlie  towns.  Their  settled  habit«  arc  however 
thcii-  chief  distinction  from  the  Afghans.  They  are  either 
agriculturists,  artisana,  or  traders,  and  are  nulihe  the  Persian*  in  being 
Sunnite  Mahometans. 

The  Aryans  of  Afghanistan  include  many  people  termed  Hindki,  of 

Hindu  descent,  besides  many  natives  of  India,     Much  of  the  trade,  ex- 

change,  etc.,  of  the  to'mis  is  in  their  Imuds ;  out]  they  flourish 

in  spit*  of  the  high  taxes  levied  upon  them.     There  are  many 

Jats  too  in  Afghanistan,  fine  dai-lc  handsome  people,  occupied  ns  farm 

servants,  harbi^rs,  niusiciniis,  etc. 

The  Mongoloid  stock  of  the  Turkish  branch  'are  represented  by  the 
numerous  Uahcgs  of  Afghan  Turkestan,  the  Turcomans  of  Herat  and 
Turutti  Maimana,  and  the  Kizil-Bashis  (or  Red-heads)  around  Cabul, 
"*•■■  The  latter  are  much  Persianised,  and  indeed  came  from  Persia 
with  Nadir  Shah  (1737).  They  oi-o  Sliiite  Mahometans,  but  m  spite  ot 
their  heresy  have  managed  to  gain  many  influential  posts  in  the  Afghan 
servnce,  many  being  skilful  scribes,  phyxicionfl,  merchants,  etc.  As 
Ketn-tarics  and  confideutia)  servants,  they  are  both  complainant  and 
usefiil  to  their  employers,  and  suitably  {licuitorial  to  the  inferior  people, 
who  accuse  them  of  insolence  aud  cruelty. 

Klore  akin  to  the  Mongols  are  the  Hazaroii  aud  Aymaks,  of  tlie 
Poropamisus  Mountains,  western  extension  of  the  Hindu-Kush.  The 
Tti«  BuuM  Hazaras  are  markedly  Mongoloid  in  features,  and  are  probably 
"*  ^y"*""- desceniied  from  the  tribes  who  followed  Jenghiz  Khan  and  his 
sncoes.TOr3.  However,  they  mostly  speak  a  Persian  dialect.  They  main- 
tain a  vcrj'  great  independence  of  the  Afghan  Ameers,  only  paying 
tribute  when  compelled  ;  they  are  good  horsemen  in  their  craggy  homes, 
and  excellent  shots,  being  able  to  make  their  own  gunpowder.  They 
are  Shiites,  and  obey  a  number  of  absolute  chieftains,  who  often  war 
againift  each  other.  Eoccntly,  however,  many  of  them  have  spread 
through  Aiglianistan,  and  even  Northern  India,  in  search  of  domestic 
work.  The  Aymokji  are  tribes  akin  to  the  Hazaras,  dwelhug  somewhat 
west  of  them.  Sunnite^  in  religion  and  still  nomadic  in  habits. 


THE  SlAll-POSH  KAFIRti. 

The  raoaiitaiuoita  ilLitricta  north  aiid  north-wost  oi  Cabul,  iuuladmg 
th«  uorthern  and  southtm  slopes  of  the  Hindn-Ktuih,  form  a  r^ion 
almost  unknown  to  Europeans,  and  indeed  liu'gflly  unkuowu  Hairtdw 
to  Mahom6tnii!i,  aad  still  pagan.  Consequently  a  large  part  of  "■'""''"'**•■ 
the  district  hofi  obtained  the  name  of  KafinatAn,  country  of  the  Kafirs  or 
iiilideld.  No  Kafir  is  tliouglit  much  of  among  lua  people,  unless  he  has 
killed  one  or  more  Mahometan.  It  was  only  as  Utely  a;*  1883  tlini  the  (irnt 
European  <Hr.  W.  W.  McKair)  pcn«trated  the  oonntiy  to  some  distance 
in  disguise  as  a  native  doctor;  so  that  our  knowledge  of  it  is  still  very 
uncertain.  The  people  have  been  lately  grouped  as  Golchan,  a  sort  of 
intcrmediato  ^ock  between  Iranian  and  Aryan.  Some  have  believed 
they  are  the  nearest  re]>resentatives  in  Asia  of  the  original  nvOtltiia 
Celts.  Othr-rs  call  tlienj  variously  AraW,  ludiitn  aboriginal  ■*•"'■ 
rcfiigDOH,  descendant*  of  Alexaudcr');  Greeks;  whence  it  is  plain  that  we 
do  not  yet  know  much  about  them.  They  have  somewhat  Eiiropuan 
features,  with  blue  mixed  with  dark  eyes,  and  somewhat  light  hair;  but 
mixed  with  them  are  darker  people,  very  like  Uindns.  They  are  hardy, 
strong,  and  daring,  but  overmuch  given  to  wine  and  itleosnre.  ,Mr, 
MoNair  says  the  women  do  oil  the  field  work.  They  have  no  blood-feuds 
among  themselves,  and  thus  arc  able  to  hold  their  ground  against  the 
Mahometans,  with  whom  they  ai-e  always  fighting.  "  Towards  the 
British,"  says  Mr.  McNair,  "  they  oni  extremely  well-di.'*po»ed.  Slavery 
exists  to  a  certain  extent  ainimg  them.  PoIyKamy  is  rare  ;  mild  corporal 
punishment  is  inilicte<l  on  a  wife  lor  ailult^-ry,  wliilo  the  male  B»btuud 
offender  is  fined  so  many  heads  of  cattle.  The  dead  arc  cof-  "mteoi. 
fined,  but  never  biirip<l.  One  Supreme  Being — Irabra — is  universally 
acknowledged.  Priest*  pn^side  at  their  temples,  in  which  sacred  stonea 
are  set  up;  but  to  neither  priests  nor  idols  is  excessive  reverence 
paid.  In  evil  spirits,  authors  of  ill-luck,  the  Kafirs  firmly 
believe.  Their  arms  are  bows  aod  arrows.  W'ualtli  is  nx-kouod  by  heads 
of  cattle.  There  are  eighteen  chiefs  in  all,  cliosen  for  bravery  mainly, 
but  with  some  regard  to  hereditary  claims." 

Tlie  Kafirs  hold  themselves  firmly  bound  by  their  oatli ;  and  the  best 
way  of  ^nsiting  the  country  is  to  obtain  n  promise  of  safety  from  some 
Kafir.  When  once  a  guest  has  been  received  in  a  Kafir  ho«««,  the  master 
alone  waitK  on  him.  It  is  said  that  the  moat  bitter  (juarrel  among  them 
may  bo  settled  by  one  of  the  parties  kissing  the  nipple  of  his  antagonist's 
iHreast,  as  signifying  drinking  the  milk  of  friendship,  AVomen  go  tin- 
covered,  but  do  not  eat  at  the  same  table  with  men.  Bread  is  the  staple 
food  ;  but  a]l  kinds  of  meat  are  eaten,  except  fish.  It  would  bo  profitless 
to  repeat  more  of  tlie  accounts  given  by  hearsay  i\-om  Mahometans,  who 
tfaemselTes  can  oi;ly  have  reached  the  outakirtc  of  the  country.  Mr. 
McNair's  account   before  the  Royal    Geographical    Society  {see  "Pro- 
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c-eediiigs,"  1884)  is  the  only  tiutlieutic  oue.  He  says,  tliere  are  three  main 
tribes,  each  iuhabitmg  a  sejiarat^  valley,  speakiiig  a  different  dinlect  from 
the  rest,  and  liaviiig  little  to  do  with  each  other. 

Both  «cxej!  are  passionately  fond  of  dancing.  Mr.  ItlcXair  suys, 
"  The  dancing  was  invariably  began  by  a  single  female  jwrformer  appear- 
EabduiMB  '"^  ^^"^  ^^  acene,  and,  after  going  tln-uiigh  a  few  graceful 
movements,  a  sliriU  whistle  (caused  by  inaeriing  two  Jiugere 
into  the  mouth),  given  by  one  of  the  men,  \»  thv  signal  for  u  cluuige. 
Several  performers  then  come  forward,  advancing  and  retiring  on  either 
•ideof  a  hnge  bonfire,  at  one  end  of  which  were  thp  musicians;  their 
instraments  a  large  drum,  two  kettlo-drums,  and  a  couple  of  flutes.  To 
this  miiac,  mure  particularly  ^  the  heating  of  the  drums,  good  time  \» 
kept.  The  whUtle  sounds  again,  when  immediately  the  peribrmers  set 
to  p«rtnei-s,  if  1  may  use  the  expression ;  alter  a  wliile  they  dis4>ugage, 
and  begin  circling  i-ound  the  fire  singly,  men  and  wcftnen  alternately. 
The  dauc  ended  by  again  setting  to  jwirtners;  each  couple,  holding  a 
stick  between  them,  thfir  f«et  firmly  planted  on  the  gi-ouud,  and  close 
together,  spin  round  at  a.  gr^-Ht  t>ace,  first  from  right  to  left^  and  theu 
from  left  lo  right." 

The  men  shave  the  whole  of  the  head,  except  a  circular  patch  on 
the  Ai'owu,  where  the  hair  is  allowed  to  grow.  Indian  cotton  clothes  are 
worn  by  the  men  ;  for  shoes,  they  have  strips  of  hide  tied  on 
with  strings  of  the  same.  The  women  wear  ouly  cue  Ioo*e 
gai-ment,  gathered  in  at  the  waist.  Their  long  hair  is  plaited,  and 
covered  with  a  broad  cap. 

The  Siah  Posh  hve  in  houses  of  which  the  lower  storey,  bailt  of 
■tone,  is  only  used  tor  storage  of  timber  and  dmig  (used  as  ftiel).  The 
house  for  Uviiig  is  raised  on  the  roof  of  this,  and  has  only  one 
or  two  rooms,  the  door  and  frames  being  rudely  car\-ed  with 
figures  and  scrolls,  The  furniture  Li  scanty,  low  wooden  chairs  end 
wicker  sIooIh  being  nseil  to  ^it  upon,  thus  markedly  distinguishing  the 
people  from  Mahometans.     A  pure,  unfermented  gi'ape  wine  is  drunk. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  Hindn-Kush  peoples,-  now  believed  to  form 
a  stock  ol  Aryans  distinct  from  the  Iranians  and  Hindus, — it  is  not  desir- 
able here  to  enter  into,  v^  they  are  so  little  known.  The  Siali-Posh  Kafirs 
must  be  taken  as  repi-esenting  them. 
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THE  BRAUVIS   AXJJ  JtAl.lVHIS. 

Inhabiting  tlie  poor  and  ill-developed  oountjy  knowu  as  Baluchistan, 
the  Brahuis  and  fialuchis  are  neither  a  very  BtimetY}ua  nor  a  very 
prospemus  people,  perhaps  not  numbering  400,000.  The  Bra- 
hms are  the  dominant  people,  to  whom  the  Khan  of  Khelat.  the 
ruler  of  the  countrj',  belongs ;  their  origin  is  unknown,  but  they  arc  most 
abundant  in  the  east,  and  may  have  come  from  Sind,    Their  language, 
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th«  Br«huik«,  is  not  allied  to  Peraan,  bat  oontaitui  a  great  nmny  Hindu 
wo^ds.  They  have  short,  tliick  figures,  roniid  face:*,  with  flnt  f^ataiv!^ ; 
au<i  Uieir  hair  iiiul  bonrd  arc  fre<|uently  bi-own.  They  wt>ar  calico  shiiti, 
buttoned  round  the  neck,  Itound  in  by  a  waLit^aah,  and  n^aching  below 
the  knee;  trowten  drawn  in  round  the  ankW,  and  timall  silk  or  cotton 
caps.  The  w-om^n  dreea  similarly,  with  verj'  wide  trousers.  Both  Bra- 
huis  and  Bahichiii  are  Bunnite  MahDinetanN. 

The  B«Uic)u.-<  aiit  tiiUer  thnii  the  Brahitis,  with  loug«r  fuc«s  and  murr- 
prominent  fpatures.  They  are  generally  bi-own  in  complexion,  and  look 
a  good  deal  Uke  Arabs.     Their  liair  and  Ix-artl  are  abundant.  _ 
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lueyaiv  quick  and  activw  in  tlivir  movements,  athletic  and 
hardy,  and  combine  pastoral  pursniut  with  predatory  variattou^f,  in  which 
they  are  not  by  any  means  scnipitlons.  General  Green,  who  long  resided 
in  the  oountrj-,  says:  "They  will  protect  and  kindly  entertain  a  atrunger* 
while  their  guest,  but  I'eel  no  sorujtle  in  robbing  and  murdering  him  u^  i«oun 
as  he  has  left  their  precincts.  They  are  iudoieut,  and,  unless  excited  by 
amusement  or  war,  spend  their  time  in  idlenets,  rude  dissipation  and 
gambling,  >imoking  tob«icoo  or  homp,  and  chewing  opium."  The3*  an.' 
temperate  as  to  intoxicating  drinks,  but  eat  incredible  quantities  of  flesh, 
strongly  seasoned  with  capsicum,  ooiona.  and  garlic.  Tliey  have  aa  many 
slaves  OS  tlicy  can  get,  and  numerous  wives  and  concnbiueH,  even  among 
the  lower  classes  ;  tliese  are  obtained  by  purchase.  Their  dresn  is  much 
like  that  of  the  Brahnis,  bnt  they  woor  a  turban.  In  winter  Dt««  wa 
the  poorer  olai^se.^  wear  groat  surtouta  of  mixed  goat's  hair  and  •«»»»««* 
woollen  clutli.  Tht-ir  language  is  distincUy  Persian  iit  origin,  though  the' 
pronunciation  dilfers  widely  from  Persian.  It  appears  probable  that  the 
Baluohis  have  at  various  times  been  roonut«d  by  stragglers  from  the' 
various  ravaging  armies  and  hordes  going  to  and  from  India. 

At  various  tjmua  undt-r  thr  contml  of  Persia  and  Atghauistan,  at 
intervals  independent,  the  Klians  of  IChi-Iat  have  been  partly  induced, 
partly  compelled,  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
Government,  to  admit  a  British  agent,  and  not  to  ■■nler  into 
negotiations  with  other  States  without  the  consent  of  the  British.  For 
preventing  pUmdering  by  his  subjects  in  or  near  British  territorj',  and 
for  protecting  merchant.'',  the  Khan  receives  a  3nb«<ly.  In  the  late  war 
in  Afghanistan,  the  Khan  rendered  the  British  army  itul>slantial  aid : 
and  recently  the  districts  of  Pishiu,  Thai,  Chotiali,  and  Sibi.  have  been 
annexed  to  British  India,  under  the  tiUo  of  British  Baluchi-ttan,  tjuettn 
being  the  capital.  The  Klian  has  not  complete  authority  over  the 
various  ti'ibos,  each  of  wliich  elects  its  own  sirdar,  or  chief,  the  Klian 
having  only  a  nominal  right  of  confirming  the  nomination. 


Ct)f  C(iuc<i9uiiis,  <^roig:tanei>  i.rsg])i<iiif!»  rtr. 

BiudKrr  %MWM9  EnropaikDa  Ailt— Valour  and  lnd«p«iideiiae  of  Oauusluiii — S«luuayl~-Siiatfan 
oenquMt— WholMale  emigration— Tbo  TcIiarkMi— NnUoiial  costume-  FMnlly  I«u4s— S«l« 
or  oplur*  of  glrU— FotMr  fHtli«i«— Frmurnltr— Xatiir*-«OT*lilp— Tha  AMimlata— Tt< 
KabanUixiia— The  Tcbetclieiu— Tbe  IftagUuta— Tlu  OMTtUns— Tlie  OtOTglan  klnsdom -Plij- 
KlcAl  clmraclers  -Elngiitg  and  dancing— Tb*  WaKTSllAiia—So-oUed  prlncei— Tbe  laurltluia 

—The  KbeTSUJlMU— Tlis  Otit- 
tlana-  Ulxnm  of  tjrpM— Tu^ 
tar  clvUUAtloo. 


EPARATING,  yet  uiiitp 
in^  tlie  two  continents, 
ar»  the  interesting  peo- 
ples her©  described.  "We 
incluilc  the  inhabitants 
of  Cancasitt  us  n  whole 
in  Asin.  Tliete  is  a 
very  iutollifjfibic  reason 
for  this.  The  moun- 
taiu»  of  Caucasia  do  not 
fnmieh    a    satisfuctory 

Boundary  b^   divudon,  Uld 

twwQ  Europe  similar  races 
inhabit  both 

sides  oftho  CaucBJniB. 
Moroovpr,  the  steppe  river  Manich  occupies 
a  deep  deprv-ssion  indicating  n  ibriser  strait 
between  the  Caspian  and  tlie  Black  Seas, 
which  wonld  have  left  Caucasia  entirely  in 
Asia.  The  great  Caacasiis  range,  stretch- 
ing in  an  nbliiinc  line  no  less  than  720 
miles, fi-oDi  Kortoh  to  Baka,  di\-ides  Cancasia 
into  two  parts,  Cis-Cancasia,  north  and  etiat, 


CAtMUUa  JlXD  OKOIUlllH. 


and  Traus-Caiicasia,  w)Uth  and  west. 

This  district  has  long  been  the  home  of  many  diverse  races.     PJiiiy 

^jj^jijjjiy,   relates  that    I'M  different  interpreters  were  required  to  deal 

iiidit]WBda«e  with  them  all  in  his  time.     The  Greeks  had  early  founded 

■  the  colony  of  Dioscuriaii,  whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  that 

of  Cape  lakaria,  north  of  Batowm.     Mithridatea  the  Great  subdued  tlie 
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tribes  op  to  the  foot  of  the  moiuitauiE.  No  Bomau  army  «ver  puno* 
traced  so  far.  The  hardy  tril)^  presei-vefl  their  independence  both  ot 
Ru«fia  and  Turkey  till  this  ccnturj-,  although  not  infrequeutiy  overrun 
by  invadera  such  aa  Timor  and  Nadir  Shah.  After  having  annexed 
Georgia,  tn  1801,  the  Russians  always  aimed  at  the  complete  siibjngation 
of  Caucasia.  lu  1829  the  Turks  ceded  to  them  theirnominal  suzerainty 
over  the  Cauca-tiui  tribes,  and  Irom  tltaC  time  till  18&0  the  Rnssianit  were 
unremitting  in  their  efforts  to  break  down  ilic  Larily  inouutMiii'-i'rs.  They 
sacniiced  immense  nnmberii  of  lives  in  oonc|neriiig  small  portions  of  the 


Caucaans  ;  and  when  they  hoped  that  their  efforts  were  nearly  succfssfiil, 
the  celebrated  Sohamyl  (bom   1797;  arose  and  i-oused  the    j^^^^^y^ 
Lesghians  to  new  featti  of  resistance.    His  own  marvellous 
SOCcasses  and  escapes  long  bafflt^  the  Eii-ssians.    The  Leagliians,  however, 
were  completely  subdned  in  186il,  when  Schamyl  was  made    bm^u 
priBOuer,     The  last  of  the  Caucanian  tribes  was  subjugated  in  <•■»>'«• 
1864 ;  but  the  jjeople,  rather  than  remain  under  tlieir  conqueror*,  emi- 
grated almost  wholesale,  to  different  pnw-inces  of  Turkey.    The  total 
immber  of  emigrants  approachftd  haJf  a  million,  and  they  left,  a  territory 
of  nearly  20<:)  miles,  between  the  CaucaauB  and  the  Black  Seo,  almost 


iininhabitecl ;  a  siguificant  proof  of  bitter  racial  antagonism  between  ih^ 
Rtissiaiis  and  tboir  victimit. 

This,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  emigrations  of  modem  times,  de- 
serves more  than  a  pfti^ing  notice.  As  Recliis  well  says,  the  chain  of 
moiMiOa  history  hau  been  roughly  snapped ;  traditions,  languages, 
•"*"*'*"'■  dialects,  bav«  been  irrevocalily  lost,  for  the  miijority  of  the 
oniigrauts  are  dead,  and  it  in  not  among  scattered  groups  of  demoralised 
fugitives  that  tho  axsembluge  of  ideaa  and  caHtomit  whicli  constitute  th^ 
soul  of  a  country  will  be  found.  The  conqueror  commanded  the  Cir- 
ciUMians  to  leave  their  mountain  fastnesses  and  settle  along  the  shore  and 
in  the  plains.  Bather  than  obey,  they  left  tlieir  native  country  for  ever. 
The  autferinga  they  underwent  in  their  wj-agea  and  joumcyH,  often 
without  food,  heaped  upon  the  decks  of  vessels,  and  the  difficulties  they 
met  with  among  the  strange  tribc«  by  which  they  found  themselves 
i^urrounded  in  the  lands  granted  to  them  by  the  Turks,  caused  the  death 
of  large  numbers  in  a  very  short  time.  Many  of  them  fotuid  war  was 
the  oiily  profession  they  could  exorcise  iu  their  new  abodes,  and  became 
brigands.  Their  Extinction  from  their  native  land  is  a  calamity  to 
fthnology  and  oven  to  ciA-ili^ation,  for  ao  brave  a  race  certainly  had 
something  in  them  wortliy  of  assimilation  or  of  toleration  by  their 
neighbours. 

The  Tcherkess— which  name  we  havi-  translated  into  "OiKaaiian" — 
called  tliomt^elvE'-i  Adighd ;  and  it  is  best  to  regard  them  aa  a  type  of 
Ti,«  a  flist.inct  group  of  the  Caucasian  stock  (in  its  largest  sense). 
TohoriiwM.  'pijp  Tcherkess  were  Itandsome  tall  people,  with  slender  figures 
and  broa<l  slioulders,  fair  complexions,  oval  tace.i,  and  usually  black  liair. 
Obesity,  or  any  other  disfigurement  due  to  indolence  and  vice,  they  re- 
garded as  a  disgrace.  Theii'  favourite  costtime  has  become  habitual  among 
all  the  peoples  of  CaucaMa,  even  the  Ocssucks  and  Tartars  and  Itussian 
officials,  so  we  will  give  a  briff  description  of  it,  from  Baron  von  Thiel- 
maun's  "  Jonmey  in  the  Oaucasui*,"  translated  by  0.  Heueage,  187(>. 

"  The  most  important  portions  of  this  dress  oi-e  the  /cAcMYwA'a  and 
the  bfschmet,  two  lengthy  garments,  worn  one  abuvo  the  other.  The 
Katioiui  beschraet  is  a  coat  with  sleeves  hanging  dowik  half  over  the 
ooiiuiiiB.  tliigh  ;  fastened  in  ftxjut  up  to  the  neck  by  a  row  of  hooks  and 
eyes,  with  a  low  straight  collar  and  capacious  pockets  on  either  side, 
embroidered  the  whole  way  down.  Tlie  beschraet  ia  composed  of  striped 
or  printed  cotton,  and  in  the  case  ol'  wealthy  p*T8ons,  the  portions  around 
the  neck  and  on  the  sleeves,  which  show,  are  made  of  silk.  The  t«her- 
kesakn  is  worn  over  the  bcschmet,  being  broader  and  longer,  with  sleeve* 
hanging  down  so  far  that  they  require  to  be  turned  up ;  In  irout  it  is 
fastened  across  the  chest  by  a  row  of  microaoopiooUy  small  buttous  woven 
of  thread,  and  joined  together  by  means  of  eyeo,  a  labour  emailing  much 
time  and  trouble  ;  it  hangs  loose  round  the  neck,  sliowing  the  besclunet 
underneath.    Oti  both  sides  of  the  breast  are  sewn  some  seven,  eight,  or 
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covt'i'ud  with  1«nt)it>r  Or  clotli 
gaitent,  ofi«u  richly  embroi- 
dered, arc  worn,  with  half 
shoea  or  even  sandals.  Th» 
pr«doiniiiiLDt  headgear  i^  the 
sheepekin  cap,  kuown  a«  the 
papach,  but  mad?  iu  vei^' 
varied  shapes ;  often  rounrl, 
witli  ft  clotli  trtj). 

Till-  Circa«:«iaiis  weii*  by 
110  means  a  people  at  oiiity 

umfiiig  tliemitelveB,    Split  up  into  disumted  tribes,  with  families 

often  at  variauoe  with  neighbouring  families,  the  law  of  blood 

revenge  wa«  anprenie  among  thorn ;  yet  it  was  never  carried  out  in  the 

presoDCO  of  women.     Wives  were  obtained  by  capture,  real  or  pretended  ; 

B«ia  or     ^"^  *  large  number  of  the  girls  were  .sold  at  an  tarly  age  (br 

enpiora  of  exportation  to  Turkish  and  Persian  harems,  usually  command- 

*^      ing  a  high  price,  and  being  indnlgently  treated  in  coiLsequenci* 

of  their  beanty,  their  polUhed  manners,  and  the  poetry  of  their  language. 

Boys  were  usually,  fi-om  fear  of  spoiling  them  by  parental  pei-tiality,  nob 

brought  up  at  home,  but  by  a  sort  of 
ro*ur<  foster-father,  chosen  for  hi:* 
fttUun.  physical  and  mental  <]ualitieit, 
his  courage,  politeness,  and  skill  in 
iirniN,  But,  true  to  the  spirit  of  their 
customs,  the  foster-father  took  posaes- 
aion  of  the  child  a  few  days  after  birth 
by  a  kind  of  capture,  yet  iu  presence 
of  seven  witnesses  who  could  after- 
wards atte.'tt  the  identity  of  the  child. 
Not  till  gromi  up  did  the  uhild  return 
Iiome,  trained  in  all  the  manly  and 
polite  arts  of  his  people. 

Under  their  tribal  chiefe,  the 
Tcherkess  were  all  grouped  into  fVa- 
temities,  united  to  one  an- 
other till  death;  these  gave 
strength  to  their  resistanoe  to  contiuoat. 
There  were  besides  many  slaves,  cap- 
tives or  refugees.  The  ix)pular  assem- 
blies decided  questioiu  that  arose  ;  the 
chiefs  were  simply  executors  of  thd 
iwpulnr  will. 

The   Tcherkess,  though   long   no- 
minally Christianised,  retained   many 
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pagan  beliefs,  many  of 

them  reverencing  Cliib- 

K,  the  god  of     K«tui» 

thunder,   irar,    "omup. 

and    justice,    and    pro- 
pitiating the  spirits  uf 

the  air,  water,  forests, 

etc.     In  later  dft>ii  Ha- 

hometauism  made  grout 

progress    among    them, 

especially    tlirough     its 

antagonism  to  the  Chris- 
tianity professed  by  their 

enemies  the  RiuHiatu;. 
The  Abkliaiiiaiis,  a 

relat«d  trilwi-raucU  re- 
duced    by        .g^ 

omigratioa,  *m*mi«w. 

occupy  a  tract  ou   the 

coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 

between  Pitzuttda  and 

the  river  Ingnr,    They 

are    shorter,     browner- 

oomplexioned,      and 

black-haired,  wilder  in 

aspect,  and  with  more 

irregular  fpntiu-e?!.  Many 

of  them  wi^-i-c  hai-dy  sailors  and  pirates,  and  were  fonuwrly  to  be  found 

ia  the  service  of  Ihe  Khedives  of  Egypt  as  mercenary  soldiers.    Some  ot 

thorn  sUU  remniuM  without  money,  and  the  cow  wa.s  their  standard 

of  exchange,   wlwn  the  Russians  firat  came  among  them.      In  religion 

they  are  much  Iik»>  tb«>  last  poopb»,  mingling  much  nature  worahip  witli 

Mahometan  practices. 

The  KaWdiaiis,  another  allied  tribe,  occnpying  the  mirthem  slopes 

of  centre!  Cancastis,  who  have  nt  Ivugth  accepted  th«  Russian  rule,  and 

have  been  pacified  by  being  allowed  to  retain  their  IocaI  cils-       n* 

toma,  are  ■»»»«''*»■ 
a  handsome  race, 
Blinking  a  different 
dialect  from  the 
Tcherkess.  They 
linvo  many  horses 
and  sheep,  which 
they  paature  in  the 
utDiJiuix  iii;i>icjti.  iii-i'ii  MKniii  uio  <.iui  111  I.Mr..  nndiVKieo  moun- 
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taiiis  ond  formt^.  Tlief^  i»  liniionrabiA,  go  long  as  it  is  practi»H  outside 
the  naliv«  village  or  tribe,  «iul  th«  robber  pscapes  cnptnr* ;  similarly 
the  brida  Is  stJll  often  cajitored  and  carried  away  by  stmilth.  Many  fine 
mon  of  this  nation  have  become  "  Circassians  "  in  tlie  Rnssiati  Tnipprial 
gnard. 

The  Tfthelohciis  are  a  group  of  tribes  on  the  nortlieni  slopes  of  the 
Eastern  Cancasiis  (or  "WMteni  Daghestan),  not  nnmbcriiig  more  than 
XM  15,0ljl>,  bnt,  yet  ha\Hng  aomething  like  a  score  of  different 
Toh^whwi.  languages,  or  ut  least  vorj'  niarlsed  dialects.  They  arc  ardent 
^Snnnito)  Mahonieians.  and  were  among  the  most  devoted  of  Schamjd'a 
followers.  After  his  downfall,  very  many  of  them  emigrated  to  Turkish 
iVrmenia.  Iii  physieaii)nalitie3tl)eyare  the  equals  of  the  Circassians,  whilo 
surpassing  them  in  generosity  and  prido.  Tlu-st-  qualities  made  them  the 
most  redoiihtftlile  foe*  of  the  Russians.  A  variety  of  modes  of  gov«ni- 
inent  prevailed  among  them  previous  to  their  conquest ;  some  tribes  were 
purely   republican,  evenr'thiiig  being  wttlcd  by  popular  government. 
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others  having  livnvliury  chivfit.  Their  tuio  garments  are  tyjually  TO- 
iiiarkulil^  with  their  simple,  even  rade  dwellings.  It  is  said  thst  blood 
vengeance  has  still  itit  old  sway  among  th«m. 

Th«  nstivo  tribeH  inhabiting  most  of  Daghestan  (Eastern  •Caucaxcui) 
are  grouped  together  as  Le^^hians,  the  diversity  of  languages  among 
thorn  being  almost  as  gr<'at  a»  the  number  uf  tribes.    Alto<       i^ 
gether  they  may  number  halt'  a  million,  though  many  of  them  '•■**'•"" 
have  emigrated  since  their  countryman  Schamyl  &Ued  in  his  eflbris  to 
priwferv'o  their  independence.      Their    dialects,  apptoacliiiig    thirty  in 
number,    are    fall    of    guttural 
wnnds,  and  are  very  difficult  for 
Bttropeans    to    pronounce.      In 
order  to  communicate  with  one 
another,   Lesghian^  of  <lifrt.-rent 
tribes  use  an  Arabic  or  a  Tiu-kish 
patois.   The  most  celebrated  tribe 
for  valour  in  that  of  the  Avars. 

The  Le«ghians  are  better 
agriculturists  than  the  rest  of  the 
tribes  nf  the  Caucasus,  and  even 
have  beautiful  fruit  and  vege- 
table gardens.  But  they  are  by 
nature  addict<-d  to  pltuidor,  and 
oA«n  turn  their  arms  againstone 
anotlier.  Most  of  them  are  Hun- 
nite  Mahometans,  rt^tAiiiing  some 
Christian  and  Pagan  customs. 
However,  tliey  drink  much  wim^ 
and  smoke  to  excess.  Their 
wives  do  most  of  the  work,  and 
are  readily  divorced. 

The  Georgians  are  a  group 
i>f  tribes  forming  something  mncb 
more  like  a  nation  than  rh* 
the  other  tribes  we  have  o^ireuiu. 
spoken  of,  although  even  they 
include  more  than  a  score  of  allied  peoples.  The  C^eorgians  are  by  far 
the  most  numerous  (about  a  million),  inliabiting  the  lowlands  sontli  of  the 
Caucasus  and  east  of  the  Suram  mountains.  All  the  people«  of  their 
kiR.ship  aro  collectively  known  as  Kartvclian,  their  langnages  being 
termed  Kartli. 

A  Georginn  kingdom    was  fonnde<l   in  the  time  of   Alexander  the 
(Jreal,  and  existed  for  over  two  thousand  years.     Early  inTbaovorfUa 
the  fourth  century,  the  Georgians  adopted  ClmBtianity,  and  at    »»»«<'<«»■ 
the  end  of  the  xixth,  joined  the  Greek  Chnrcb.    In  the  seventh,  eighth, 
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tuid  ninth  CL^nturie^,  tb«y  wore  fivqnontly  undur  th«  domitiftUon  of  tlie 
conquering  MahnmetanH,  who  at  various  timea  enlbrced  their  religion 
upon  tliem.  Almost  the  whole  liistory  of  Georgia  is  occupied  with  wars, 
anil  tho  oeeistance  of  invasions.  The  Hongols  were  among  th«  most 
ruthless  of  their  coiiqnerors.  Finally  botli  Turks  and  Persians  became 
such  formidnhle  4^nemics  of  this  littli)  people  that  the  protection  of  the 

Russians  was  sought  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  They 
passed  at  various  sub- 
sequent periods  under  the 
sway  of  tho  Porwivui  and 
Turks ;  but  the  country 
was  finally  tinnexed  to 
Bussia  in  1801;  Imeritia 
was  annexed  in  1810 ;  and 
Gonna  in  182i).  G«orgt« 
ia  now  included  in  the 
Basaian  governments  ot 
Tiflis  and  Kutai& 

The   Georgians  fully 
dc8or\'e    their    reputation 

Pbysioi  for  bwttuty. 
'*"«*«^  Abundant  black 
hair,  large  eyes,  clear  skin, 
white  toctli,  supple  fignrett, 
and  email  hands  are  among 
their  characteristics. 
Their  bright,  often  almost 
searlet  complexion  is  (lite 
to  their  immoderate  use 
of  wine.  Tho  women  can- 
not be  said  to  be  as  good- 
looking  as  tho  men,  partly 
beuauso  of  their  unintel- 
lectual  character.  They 
art!  somewhat  cold  and 
unattxactive-looking,  not- 
withstanding  their  good 
features.  On  the  whole,  the  Georgians  are  rather  slovenly  and  dirty,  but 
sihkibk  juid  l»ave  considerable  gaiety  and  sociability.  They  are  passion- 
dAnang.  jjj^,[y  j-Q(jj  ^jf  niijging  and  dancing.  Although  their  gutturala 
and  Bibilants  are  by  no  means  pleasing  in  song  to  Western  ear*,  th»y 
.ling  all  day  long  at  then-  work,  and  in  concerted  arrangements.  Fetes 
are  numerous,  and  largely  attended,  some  having  a  religious  object  and 
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oUiera  a  social  one ;  but  all  being  equally  aooompanied  by  mtuic  aud 
dancing. 

The  Mingretians  and  Imeritians  are  allied  races,  occupying  tlio  wo^t- 
ern  side  of  tho  Soram  moontuns  and  the  basins  of  the  Rion  and  Ingur, 
inhabiting  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  with  flrst-rate  cattle;  y^^ 
but  the  Mingrt'littn  i>coplo,  riwtiUing  in  tho  bert  regions,  aru  thu  ■'■k""*^*. 
most  indolent  and  unprosperons.  They  are  very  finely  made,  and  include 
people  of  both  dark  and  fair  complexions,  the  fomiw  due  bo  Arab  and 
even  negro  intermixture. 
The  Mingreliana  long  suf- 
fered under  a  despotic 
land  ity.stem,  the  lords  pos- 
itessing  both  soil  sa-«ai«i 
and  workem,  and  w*"*** 
even  claiming  tliu  priests 
as  serft.  Tyranny  of  (he 
worst  kind  ws.s  habitually 
exercised  by  Ihom,  al- 
though uatnrally  there 
were  treqnent  revolts.  It 
was  little  less  than  an  insult 
for  Kussia  to  propose  as  a 
prince  for  Bulgaria,  the 
descendant  of  one  of  the 
old  tyrant  lords  of  Min- 
grelia.  Although  serfdom 
is  abolished,  the  people  are 
not  yet  greatly  elevateil. 
Tlieir  diet  is  largely  a  kind 
of  porridge  ;  and  their 
clothing  is  oJten  little  but  h 
plain  outer  garmcut  drawn 
in  by  a  coni. 

The  Imeritians  are  the 
people  occupying  the  more 
elevated  regions  7^1, 
above  tlie  Uin-  '»««"*»«. 
grelians.  Tliey  are  a  hardier,  more  iu<lustriouB,  and  more  prosperous 
stock ;  and  aiuoe  their  submission  to  the  Kussinn!!,  Imve  made  cousider- 
ablo  progress.  Having  unfavourable  conditions  to  coiit«uil  with,  they 
meet  them  vigorously. 

The  Khevsuriaiis,  a  tribe  of  a  few  thousands,  seated  near  the  peak  ot 
Mount  Borbftio,  are  a  curiously  mixed  people,  still  savage  in       tim 
no  little  degree.    They  include  a  great  variety  of  feature  and  "•'•»•'»"»»* 
figure,  and  ara  extremely  lean,  with  large  feet  and  hands,  adapted  to 
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scaling  their  mountains,  wliich  they  do  very  skilfully,  even  with  heavy 
bard«iiit.  Many  of  their  customs,  ns  regai'iis  mftiriagp,  childbirth,  burial, 
etc.,  recall  some  of  the  rudest  IndiBn  tribes.  Although  they  have  adopted 
Christianity,  these  people  have  iutrodaced  into  it  numeroos  heathen  cus- 
toms, worshipping  the  god  of  whTj  the  mother  of  earllir  the  angel  of  the  ouk, 
sto.  They  keep  Friday  like  the  Mahometans,  do  not  eat  pork,  worship 
sacred  trees,  and  make  offerings  to  the  spirits  of  the  earth  and  tlie  air.  Cer- 
tain priests  among  them  have  duliet  like  those  of  medicine  men,  exorcists, 
and  'witch-doctors,  who  do  not  fail  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  reward. 
They  are  fond  of  rich  garments,  and  still  wear  coabi  of  mail  and  helmetA, 
and  a  completo  apparatus  of  protection,  as  well  ait  guu»  and  sabres  tor 
attack ;  this  ia  dne  to  the  prevalence  of  blood  revenge,  and  the  constant 
danger  of  surprise. 


•  .Ei'linUN   WOHXK. 


Snch  is  a  brief  account  of  some  groups  of  trib&i  in  and  aronnd'the 
Canoasus;  but  it  mnst  be  understood,  that  though  the  most  importjint 
TM  have  been  named,  there  are  many  others  worthy  of  notice, 
OMatiuu,  ^.iijyij  it  [,gj,  |,eg„  impossible  to  include.  Hut  eeparate  men- 
tion mnst  bo  given  to  one  other  group,— tlie  Oss,  or  Ossotians,  of  the  cen- 
tral Cftucaaus,— who  appear  to  be  an  isolated  Aryan  race,  which  long  ago 
immigrated  into  these  mountain  tracts,  and  have  maintained  their 
individuality  ever  since.  Some  have  even  compared  them  to  Germuns 
in  appearance;  being  fair,  muscular,  sluggish,  and  somewhat  tmgrnceful. 
They  have  been  ascribed  to  many  different  Aryan  families ;  and  we  shall 
not  detail  the  many  theories  tiitarbcd  about  them.  It  is  curtain  that  thi-y 
are  far  inferior  in  looks  to  the  Circassians.    Thetr  language  is  Aryan  in 
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type,  bat  ibey  call  tliemsolves  Iron,  vliicli  recalls  tlie  Irniiian  gnmp. 
Unlike  the  other  mountain  tribes  near  them,  tho  OSs^tiaiiii  u«t  beds, 
t«ble!i,  and  chairs,  shake  bauda,  and  salute  in  Knropean  fa&hion,  and  brew 
be«r  &om  b&rley.  Many  of  them  have  in  past  iimee  served  as  mercenary 
■oldiers  nnder  neighbouring  powers.  They  did  not  conteut  for  liberty 
vith  the  Bossians ;  bnt  submitted  to  them,  and  made  the  most  of  the 
change,  becoming  Greek  Cliristians  to  please  the  Russians,  though  they 
had  long  been  Hahometans.  Yet  ihey  retain  polygamy,  and  retain  not 
a  few  heatlien  practices. 

Caucasia  is  a  true  meeting-point  of  rat^es,  and  perliaps  includes  at 
present  lasss^  types  than  ever.    Russians  itota.  various  quarters,  ■mxea%  or 
Bnlgarians,  Bohemians,  and  Cossacks  are  among  the  modem     ^n>*^ 


settlers,  numbering  about  a  million  and  a  half.  Tartars  and  Mongols, 
snob  u  Nogais,  Turcomans,  Koumiks,  Kirghiz,  Turin,  and  Kalmuoks, 
now  amount  to  as  many,  and  are  mostly  Sunnite  Mahometans.  The 
Mogais  and  other  Tartars  live  in  Northern  Caucasia,  and  many  still  live 
in  tent* ;  but  there  is  a  large  Tartar  contingent  in  South*east  Caucasia, 
who  are  skilled  agriculturist*.  In  the  South  are  many  Armenians,  Kurds, 
Parsians,  and  allied  "  Tata,"  and  Jews  of  Persian  descent ;  while  other 
Jews  ate  descended  from  residents  for  two  thousand  years. 

It  is  perhaps  in  the  Southern  Caucasus  that  the  Tartars  are  seen 
to  greatest  advantage.     Indeed,  they  have  been  termorl  tliu     tuut 
civilisers  of  the  Caucasus.    They  are  active,  industxions,  serious,  ««nMii9a 
and  well-conducted,  and  they  are  spoken  of  as  showing  true  integrity 
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and  dolicaU-  lioxpititlity.  Tlu-y  incluiln  thnlMSt  aHaBSUS,  agfricultiimtK, 
and  alipplierda  of  the  country  ;  and  in  numerooa  cases  have  (irofited  by 
education  even  b»yond  the  Rnssiana,  itone  being  expert  liiiguiat».  Their 
lanRnaRe,— the  Turkish  dialect  of  Adarbaijan,— is  used  by  all  the  tribes 
of  the  country  for  intercommunication,  and  tlie  Tartars  act  as  interpreters. 
Were  it  not  for  the  usurious  control  which  many  Arinciiinnit  have  ac- 
quired over  them,  they  would  occupy  a  commanding  influence.  They 
are  tolerant,  rarely  practise  polygamy,  and  allow  their  wive*t  mnch 
freedom,  even  permitting  ttiem  to  work  with  unoovcred  faces.    Sunttitcs 


rUUKT  HCKXE   IK   OKOnOU. 


and  Shiitestive  in  peace  together,  and  do  not  show  animosity  to  Chris- 
tians. 

In  some  di»itriots  the  Tartars  so  skilfully  utilise  the  nionutain  streams 
for  irrigation  that  they  transform  the  desert  into  a  garden ;  and  tracts 
which  were  formerly  populous  and  fertile,  have  now  been  resttored  to 
fertility,  by  the  old  irrigation  canals  being  redug,  bat  soma  still  remain 
waste,  owing  probably  to  change  of  climate. 

The  mountainous  diHtricb*  of  L^-nkoran,  near  Baku,  which  Russia 
has  seized,  are  subject  to  earthquakes,  whreh  have  often  wrought  damage 
in  Chemaka ;  and  exploMond  of  burning  naphtha  sometimes  occur.  The 
peninsula  of  Apchei-on,  ou  which  Baku  stands,  is  a  seat  of  inoessout  vol- 
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CHAPTEB   XVm. 
Cl)e  inbflfaitantsf  of  Cmtifp  m  asia— I. 

Att«  Ulnar  Uio  iDaotIiif;-plM«  «I  race*— Eu!y  Orcek  eolonlee— Funous  lonlAiu-  LydUn  «npl»— 
Croaiu— The  LydUju  AryuiB^Sjrruu)  damltiauoii -Ttaa  IIoiduu  In  Aata  HIoor-TIiA  Aikbs 

—  Tb«  8«l]iik  T«rlu  ~  Tlie  empire  cf 

Roun— The  CTUUd«Tt"  The  MotiK«I»— 
Tbe  Ocmiuill.  or  Otloniui  Turks  Sultan 
Bjijaiet  Caplaic  ot  ContUjitUiople— 
Armcnlui  blttoir  CreEO^  Uia  tlta- 
mlmttoi  The  AiiatolUn  Turin  — n« 
Tnruki- Turkish  «crlmlturliiU  Rot- 
(lUllty  Mid  tolM»BM —Wlv<i«  —  Suffer- 
Ingiaml  patl«Dc«o(An>t«liui*— HLud 
popuInUoa— The  Or*«ki  of  Asia  Minor — 
Buccou  In  tnulDou— PiUclUTa  com- 
mimiuct— LcTutuaci  -  LmtniaFiuic*— 
nx  ArmonlBJiB  -  XjiosuAce  chruuno- 
ity  — ArtncDlan  SorlptUTM— AnnmUa 
Church— CtiaracMr  ol  pcopi*— PeatvTM 
of  womtn—Wmncn's  drew— Marring*— 
na  Kurds— Co  iiiime—BciiElDn— Chnr- 
nctar. 


tlTMUIR  «oiUM  rucotira  niiuM. 
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AS  tlio  great  meeting-place  of 
Cssi  and  'West,  Aoia  Minor 
ncowsarily  includes  many  peo- 
ple of  diver»  raoM.     There 
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Mongoloid  Turks  are  facp  to  face  wilh  Semitic  Arabs  ;  the  Aryau  Greek 
meets  the  CircaseJAti,  the  Armenian,  and  the  Kurd.  It  is  not  j^,  t„^„ 
Hurprisiag  then  tliat  this  territory  should  in  the  past  have  UMuwUnc- 
seldom  Iwen  nniteil  under  one  nde.  It  has  either  been  pw- '"■**'""***■ 
ooUod  out  among  a  number  of  wnall  statvs,  or  has  come  under  the  domi- 
nation of  foreign  powers,  snch  as  the  Roman,  tlie  Byutntiue,  and  thtt 
Turkish.  StiU  moro  remarkable  has  b&en  tho  history-  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Turkish  dominions  in  Asia.  The  representative  of  ACa- 
homet  to-day  controls  the  remnants  of  more  famoos  cities  than  almost 
any  other  monarch.  Porgamus,  Sm^Tna,  Hiletus.  Halicarnassus,  Cnsarea, 
loonium,  Nineveh,  Bagdad,  Bab^'loit,  Damascu.i,  Palmyra,  Tyre,  Jenualem 
— these  name.*?,  while  man  exists,  must  call  up  some  of  the  most  pot«nt 
thoughts  and  feelings.  We  shall  deal  lirst  with  the  northern,  and  thon 
with  the  southern  portions  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 

It  can  soarc«ly  b«  asserted  that  ve  find  anywhere  the  descendants 
of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  it  i^  little  more  fi^af>ible 
to  say  who  thfiy  wcrt-,     Wheu  wo  fir>it  hear  of  them  in  history,  f^,fj  qj^^ 
Greek  colonies  had  settled  in  many  ptac«3  on  the  coasta  of   mIbMm. 
Asia  Sliuor ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Asiatic  Greeks  wore  not  loss 
advanced  than  their  western  brethren ;  and,  if  no  Greek  city  of   fudm* 
the  East  has  such  a  renown  as  Athens,  the  group  of  cities    loniw*. 
which  produced  Homer,  Thales,  Pythagoras,  and  Herodotus  can  compare 
with  almost  any  other. 

But  Greek  civilisation  had  little  influence  on  Asia  Minor  generally 
until  the  rise  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  which  emerges  fVom  mytlis  and 
undatable  records  iitto  history  with  Gyges  (Gugu,  or  Gog),     i^ua 
about  690  B,c.    A  centiuy  later,  the  Lydian  empire  included    •"■P"*- 
the  Asiatic  Greek  cities  and  nearly  all  Asia  Minor ;  and  the  lattt  king, 
Croesus  (560-646  b.c.),  was  the  richest  monarch  of  his  time.    __ 
But  Cyrus.  King  of  Perm,  defeated    him,   and  established 
Persian  prepondorance  in  Asia  Minor  until  AJexander's  invasion. 

The  otd  Lydians  appear  to  have  been  an  Aryan  people,  although 
pmbably  including  people  of  moro  primitive  raceei.  They  were  remark- 
able for  industrial  arts  and  inventions.  The  oldest  known  ^T»a  ijaUM 
coins  belong  to  them,  and  they  are  believed  to  have  invented  *'y^  ■ 
dice  and  other  games.  Herodotus  says  they  were  the  first  to  establiab 
inns ;  and  they  were  skilled  in  sculpture,  music,  and  gj'mnastic  exercises. 

After  Alexander's  death,  Asia  Minor  passed,  not  without  many  con- 
[tentions,  under  the  dominion  of  Seiencus,  and  remained  a  considerablo 
'  period  attached  to  S^Tia.  A  small  kingdom,  with  Pergamus  as  ariiaa 
centre,  remained  independent  in  the  Nortli-west,  and  was  **■"»<*"»■ 
enlarged  by  the  Romans  aft*T  their  defeat  of  /Vntiochus  HI.,  at.  thfl 
battle  of  Magnesia  (8.c.  190).  Sixty  years  later,  the  Romans  ^m  Xomau 
annexed  this  kingdom,  and  it  formed  their  province  of  Asia. '»**'■  ">'^- 
Meanwhile  the  kingdoms  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  in  the  northern  r«^ioD, 
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had  grown  and  prescn-od  tluir  indcpciid.'iic.' ;  uid  llitljridateB  of  PontuH 
gave  the  Bomans  some  of  Uiedr  toughest  Rghting  before  he  could  bo  coii- 
qnorcd.     Aft«r  this,  the  Roman  empire,  and    biioir  successors  in  the 


TkvAMba. 


Tbesujnk  settled 
T""'^     of  the 


Byzantino  cm]>irc,  ruled  Asia  Minor  for  many  centuries. 
Although  the  Arab  Mahometans  frequently  made  suocesitftd 
inroadu,  and  repeatedly  marched  through  Asia  Minor,  thoy  did  not  annex 
it ;  and  it  waa  reserved  for  aiiothf  r  Mahometan  (wwer,  tlmt  of  t)ie  Soljnk  ■ 
Torks,  to  hr^tk  do\vii  the  power  of  tht-  Greek  empirv  in  Asia,  in  A.i). 
1071-84. 

The  Soljukf*  were  a  family  belonging  to  the  Turkish  tribe  of  the 
Ghmtz,  which  had  attained  predominance  in  Turkestan.    They  and  their 

allies  became  Mahometans  while 
to  the  north 
Oxua  (Amu- 
Daria  of  modem  goc^rophy). 
Early  in  the  eleventh  century 
they  began  a  conquering  career, 
tirst  si'tting  up  their  power  at 
Merv,  under  Toglinil  Beg,  then 
spreading  over  much  of  Persia 
iinil  Armenia,  Palestine  and 
■Syria,  and  finally,  iu  1071,  Alp 
Arslau,  uephew  of  Toghnil, 
i'X)k  prison^ir  the  Greek  em- 
peror, Romanus  Diogenes,  and 
louuded  the  Seljnk  empire  of 
Uouiu  ill  Asia  Minor.  The  Sel- 
juk^i  ermstituCed  themselves  the 
Tha«mpii«  dofondens  of  the  or- 
ofEoum.  thodox  Mahometan 
fuilh  and  of  the  Abbasid  Cali- 
phate seated  at  Bagdad,  against 
the  Egj-ptian  Fatimitos.  A 
»oi1  of  feudal  3yat4>m  was  t-jitab- 
tiahed  by  them,  even  Christian  princes  being  atimitted  to  it  on  condition 
of  paying  tribute  and  serving  in  the  Seljnk  armii's ;  this  system,  however, 
paverl  the  way  for  the  break-up  of  the  Seljnk  power,  which  became 
divided  into  several  smaller  and  uidependent  ones.  The  conqueror 
Soliman,  or  Sulaiman,  reached  the  Helles|)ont,  and  actually  aesisted  one 
of  the  rival  claimants  to  KoniaiiuVs  throne  to  gain  Constantinople. 

Anlioch  was  taken  by  the  Seljuks  in  1084,  aud  Nicn-a  became  the 

seat  of  their  empirw ;  but  the  first  crusaders,  under  Godfrey  de  Bouillon, 

o__j      ^"^^  *^^  "*'*'  capital  in  10'J7,  and  defeated  and  drove  out  tho 

Turks  from  much  of  Asia  Minor.     The  Seljuk  sultans  retired 

to  Iconium  (Konieh),  leaving  the  Oret^ks  in  po«ses.tiou  of  the  whole  of  the 


TUKsuu  nonta  a  oumoou  iiMTtiui. 
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coast.    E\'en  Iconiam  was  taken  in  1190  by  Frodmok  Bftrbarossa,  <m  his 
way  to  JL>nisAlein.     Later,  the  Seljnks  had  a  freah  leae«  of  power,  con- 


quering  tho  Armoiiian  princes  of  TrebiBond  ftnd  various  Mthomotan 
armies  of  hostile  factions,  and  building  fine  mosquM  and  othi-r 
buildings  at  Icoutuin  and  elsewhere.    The  Mongols  now  came      ■•"»"* 
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in  contflct  'n'ith  them,  and  aacceeded  in  aabdning  tLem  in  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

All  this  time  the  Turks  had  been  growing  in  numbers  in  Ania  Minor ; 
and  the  Mongol  snpr<>]R(icy  did  not  check  this  t«ndency.    Towards  the  end 

_  , „  of  the  13th  century  the  oxistinc  era  of  Turkish  domination 

vr  otumui  commenced  with  the  arrival  in  Asia  Minor  of  Osman  ot  utaman, 
^^'^  a.  l\irk  who  bad  been  driven  westward  from  Kliorasan  by 
Jenghia  Khan,  and  who  firat  entered  the  Greek  territory  of  Nicoraedia  in 
I20t).  His  son,  Orchan,  orosaed  into  Europe  and  took  Gallipoli.  His  eon 
Amnrath  conriuere<1  all  Thrace,  and  thus  the  Turkish  empire  in  Europe 
was  securely  founded. 

Sultan  Bajazet  (l.'iS'J-l'tOi)  entirely  subdued  the  SelJTik  empire  in 

Bia  Minor,  and  conquered  much  of  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia,  besides 

sniiui     making  great  conquests  in  Europe.    In   1402,  however,  tJie 

"J****-    great  defeat  of  Angora  humbled  the  Turks  beneath  the  power 

of  Timor.    But  under  Mohammed  and  Amurath  11.  the  Turkish  power 

agnin  reached  a  gi-eat  height,  while  Mohammed  II.  in  14oS,  consummated 

it  by  the  capti;re  of  Constantinople.    Selim,  early  in  the  stx- 

oontuatf-  tepnth  century,  extended  the  Turkish  power  over  Egj-pt  and 

""^         Syria.     Solimou  the  Magnificent,  besides  hia  great  oonqnestH 

in  Europe,  augmented  his  empire  in  the  East  at  the  expense  of  Persia. 

Prom  this  period  Asia  Minor  bos  been  uninterruptedly  held  by  the  Turks, 

and  having  become  very  largelj'  peopled  by  them,  has  supplied  continual 

draughts  of  tine  soldiers  for  TurktHh  hostilities  elsewhere.    These  ftimish 

the  bulk  of  the  Turkijih  army  to-day,  the  former  standing  army  of 

jajumariea  (established    in    1360,  and   composed    largely    of  Christian 

Cftptive*,  vho  became  proselytes  more  fanatical  than  the  Turks,  and 

often  deposing  and  murdering  Saltans)  having  been  destroyed  by  Sultau 

Mahmou.l  U.  in  18-i«. 

Passing  now  to  the  historj'  of  Arniouiu,  so  closely  connected  with 
Asia  Minor,  it  emerges  into  clear  light  only  when  Alexander  the  Great 
Aramua  conquered  it ;  and  subsequently  it  came  under  the  dominion  of 
'■'•'**'■  the  Seloucid  dynasty  of  SjTia.  About  u.c.  190,  a  Seleuotd 
governor  of  Eastern  Armenia,  Artaxias,  proclaimed  his  independence. 
About  the  middle  of  the  itecond  century  b.o.,  the  great  Parthian  king, 
Mtthridates  I,,  set  his  brother  Arbacea  on  the  throne  of  Armenia,  and  his 
great-grandson,  Tigranes  II.,  added  Syria,  Western  Armenia,  and  many 
other  provinces  to  fiis  kingdom.  But  having  joined  his  father-in-law, 
Mitliridates  of  Pontus,  against  Rome,  he  had  ultimately  to  submit  to 
Pompey,  and  was  allowed  to  keep  most  of  Armenia.  His  son,  Artavaades, 
uttemplting  to  assort  his  independence  of  Borne,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Antony,  and  beheaded  by  Cleopatra,  in  Alexandria,  n.c.  30. 

Henceforward  for  a  long  time  Armenia  was  in  anarchy.  In  the  third 
ceutui-j*  the  Clii-istian  religion  was  completely  established  by  the  conver- 
sion of  Prince  Gregory,  tniown  m  tlie  UUimiuator;  but  iKKin  aflerwards 
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Armoiiia  was  partiuoiio<l  between  the  FeNioii  and  Boioan  empires.  Tbo 
Oreek  empire,  suoceedinR  tli*'  Rjiiiiin,  hold  sway  over  Ar-onc^rribt 
m<^ma,  and  Jbtight  with  Persia,  ami  later  with  the  Turks  ami  ^UiuatMWw. 
Mongols;  and  at  time«  on  iodopendent  tino  of  prmcm  ruled  part  of  the 
0011  ntrj-.  Ill  modern  timea  Armenia  has  been  shared  between  Russia, 
Persia,  and  Turkey,  by  far  tho  greater  nuiaber  of  th'e  people  being  under 
the  latter. 

'  Leaving  out  of 
tjueiitiou  the  primi* 
tiw  popu-  ^ 
lations  of  AnatolUa 
AfliaMinor.  "^"^ 
w©  know  of  Gre<^k, 
Arab,  Turkish, 
Gaulish  (Celtic), 
Persian,  Armenian, 
Kurdish  and  Cir- 
cassian immi^ants ; 
but  there  is  no  queen 
Hon  that  the  Tm-k 
at  the  present  day 
claims  tho  first 
place,  in  numbers  at 
any  rat«.  A.t  a  mi* 
gratiou  in  massee, 
followed  by  settle- 
ment and  multipli- 
cation, the  Turkish 
ia  tlw  Ia8t  great  on^ 
prior  to  tliat  which 
lias  planted  the 
European  racea  so 
firmly  in  America. 
One  reaaon  for  \\» 
miccMS  is  said  to  be 
the  fioci,  tliat  the 
elevated  plateau 
forming  the  inland  portion  of  t]ieconntr5-,  with  ita  salt  lakes  and  moranes, 
afforded  a  sufficient  resemblance  to  the  wild  steppes  of  Turkestau  from 
which  tho  invader*  came,  and  thus  it  was  possible  for  them  to  lead  lunrb 
the  same  kind  of  nomad  life.  Bnt  the  modern  Turk  of  Anatolia  is  no 
longer  proud  of  hi«  national  name,  wliioh  has  almost  degoneroted  into  a 
t«rm  of  reproach,  as  if  the  word  Turk  or  Anatolian  signified  a  o!«m-n. 
The  term  "  Yerli  "  U  much  more  to  his  taste.    The  Yumks  of  wcrtem 
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80utli-w««tem  Asia  Minor,  the  de- 
scendants of  somn  of  tltc  enrlipst 
Turkish  immigranta,  still  lead  a 
iiomttd  lift.',  and  ibr  tlie  most  part  live  in 
tents  covered  witb  goat-skins,  or  low  liut» 
roofed  witli  branches  and  stifling  with 
smoke.  Tlieso  pfiople  are  Kahometans 
oniy  nominally,  and  their  woinon  do  not 
veil.  There  are  hundreds  of  their  small 
villago  cncnmpincnbi  scatteretl  through 
Asia  Minor,  their  place  in  the  centre  and 
north-east  being  taken  by  Turoomana, 
who  are  rather  more  disptiscd  t<i  «  si'tUed 
life,  and  not  unfrequently  cultivatu  tho 
soil  and  live  in  permanent  villages.  All 
these  have  many  sheep  and  goatt«,  and  frc^ijuently  brood  camels. 

The  true  Turks  are  in  the  main  agriculturisw,  with  brownish  oora- 
"plexions,  black  eyes,  dark  hair,  and  slightly  prominent  cheeks.  They  are 
Turkub  rather  a  coarse-looking  race,  physically  strong,  but  neither  very 
'•'""''*''''"•■  adaptable  nor  skilful,  slow  and  deliberate,  and  encumbered 
by  heavy  clothing.  TJnlike  the  official  or  the  European  Turk,  they  are 
naturally  honest  and  tnith-telling,  for  which  they  are  ridiculed  by  their 
(ireek  and  Armenian  neighbours.  They  are  both  kind  and  hospitable, 
welcoming  and  asTiisting  strangers,  and  treating  them  as  honoured  visitors, 
Hospitamy  P'^^^'^i?  everything  at  their  disposal.  They  are  also  fwr  tlie 
most  part  much  more  tolerant  as  to  religious  matters  than  the 
Christians  o{  various  sects  and  nationalities  by  whom  they  are 
surroimded.  Their  diet  is  simple,  rarely  including  meat;  bread,  e^^, 
and  milk  are  tho  staple  foods,  and  e\'en  vegetables  and  fruit  are  little  used. 
(ik)fTee,  freshly  roasted  and  pounded,  is  as  univer^l  as  tobacco-smoking ; 
with  these  the  Mahometan  Turk  is  content,  and  desires  no  alcohol. 

As  a  rule,  the  Asiatic  Turks  have  but 
one  wife,  some  whole  cities  not  inchiding  a 
^^^^  case  of  jxilygamy.  In  the  country, 
however,  the  Turk  oflen  has  a 
second  wife,  "to  have  another  sen-ant."  lit^ 
says;  but  family  peace  and  fidelity  are  ih.' 
role.  Wives  are  well  treated  ;  children 
bronght  up  with  kindness  and  equal  rights. 
Ammuls,  too,  are  for  the  most  part  verj'  well 
treated.  The  stork  perches  on  the  roof  of 
tho  Turk,  and  avoids  that  of  the  Greek. 

Xot  being  such  keen  business  men  as 
the  Qreeks  and  Armenians,  the  Anatolian 
peasants  are  oiten  cheated,  and  pay  high  in-       TUTiH  ami.  v»  un  Aiuatiiu. 
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t«re8t  for  money  to  the  raacally  money-lendeRi.  Not  being  akilled  afc 
I  conciUing  iniy  wa'tli  they  may  uoi|iure,  thwy  are  fleeced  by  »„«wrtn»m 
the  officials  more  succMsfully  than  tho  Greeks  and  Armenians,  ud  psumM 
In  fact,  what  -with  conacriptJon,  billeting,  and  purveying  for***"*"'"*™ 
officials,  the  Anatolian  Turk  suflVra  pitiably,  and  may  wull  bo  dejeofcod 
and  depreaaed ;  it  ia  needless  to  say  tliat  he  rarely  receives  hia  prop«- 
pay  as  a  smldier.  Fatalism  and  resignation  make  the  Anatolians  not  recist; 
and  they  are  gradaally  being  crushed.  Yet  they  receive  numeroos  rein- 
lurcementa  from  people  , 

of  other  nationalities, 
brooght  into  Asia  in 
Turkish  armi^,  and  as 
exiles  or  voluntary  im- 
migrantH.  Among  tlii>4e 
are  Albanians,  Bosniabi, 
and  Mahometan  Hul- 
garians  and  Nogai  Tar- 
tars. Turks  also,  »ayii 
Heclns,  are  tho  uixmi 
officials,  sons  vov^^<"^ 
of  Georgian  orCircassian 
women,  and  desceiirli'd 
from  all  the  nations 
which  have  contributvil 
to  the  harems.  Among 
the  Osmanli  also  are 
classed  the  descendants 
of  Ai'ubs  and  of  negroes 
from  every  quarter  of 
AiVica,  brought  by  the 
stave-trade.  In  many 
oitieA  of  Asia  Minor  a 
gre«t  proportion  of  the 
popotatiou  is  evidently 
crossed  with  negroes. 

Tho  Greeks  of  Asia 
Minor,  abounding  in  all 
the  coast  districts,  occupy  the  Ionian  coast  and  islands  alnkoat  axcluaively. 
Tlioy  are  for  tlie  most  part  the  descendants  of  the  old  lonianSinaorMkaof 
but  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  p«r«  race.  It  is  by  tlieir  re-  *"»  """^ 
ligiou-s  profession  and  practices  that  they  are  moat  clearly  ilistJugttishable. 
Instead  of  Greeks  being  exp^'Ilod  by  the  Turks,  as  was  formerly  so  oHen 
the  case,  the  Greeks  are  gaining  ground  on  the  Turks,  by  their  unscntpH- 
loumeas  and  keenueaa  in  money  matters  and  trickery.  It  cannot  he 
denied  that  the  Greek  show^  himself  much  more  capable — more  of  on 
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aU-roond  man  of  btuiinefls ;  and  that,  taking  np  every  learned  m  wdl  i 

guoMu  mercantUo  profession,  he  mausgvd  to  got  liold  of  tlie 
faibnatiiM*.  tilings  for  himaelf.  His  schooLi  are  an  absorbing  care. 
Tnrk  was  a  warrior  dewloped  out  of  a  predatory  nomad  ;  cea.ting  to  be 
u  warrior,  he  seems  to  lack  the  power  of  bocoaiing  much  else,  uad  is 
decHiiing.  Many  (Jreeks  by  descent,  however,  itse  the  Tnrkish  language ; 
but,  thanks  partly  to  their  rehgion,  th(^  Asiatic  Greeks  are  all  imbued 
with  the  sentiment  of  patriotism,  and  feel  thenuclves  one  with  tht- 
inhabitants  of  Grceoo.  Some  time  tlipre  may  yet  be  a  Greek  empire 
which  ahull  include  Asia  Minor. 

Gtreek  populations,  scarcely  olunged  in  the  course  of  two  thotuaud 
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yeora,  may  still  be  found,  not  only  in  the  Greek  Archipelago,  but  also  in 
pnmuve  the  itflunds  of  Carpathos  (Scarpanto'i,  Rhofles,  and  the  neigh- 
oonunwDiitM.  boiu-ing  islands,  and  in  some  valleys  on  the  coast  of  Carin.  In 
many  of  the  islntuis  still  linger  »iu-vivala  of  very  primitive  times.  In  the 
interior  of  Oo«  and  Mitylene  daughters  aloike  iuherit,  and  make  proposals 
of  marriage ;  and  when  the  eldest  daugliter  ha»  chosen  her  husband,  the 
fatJier  gives  up  his  home  to  her. 

At  the  other  end  of  Asia  Minor,  near  Armeuia,  there  remain  communi- 
ties of  Greeks  speaking  their  old  Grt-ek  dialect  with  Uttle  modification. 
TJius,  at  Pharszeh,  on  the  border  of  Cai)i)adooia  and  Oilicia,  tljc  Greeks  are 
proud  of  their  language,  as  being  purer  than  the  modem  (Romaic) 
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Gre«k,  auci  keep  np  the  trtuUcion  of  their  baving  come  from  the  P«lo- 
poniieaiis.  Oil  the  other  hnml,  if  theM  etick  to  thv  old  puthv.  m»ny  ot 
othor  raxfn  join  the  growing  uaiiouality  of  tlie  Greeks ;  many  Biilgarians, 
Walkchians,  Circaitaians,  and  even  CossackR,  learn  Greek,  itnd  a«  fiu*  u 
ponublu  Itecomc  on«  with  them. 

For  centiirieH  there  wa»  esUibliithed,  in  the  ports  and  mercantile 
towns  of  the  Levant,  a  class  of  tnulunt  known  a.1  LfOvanttnes,  who  were 
mostly  It«litt]i8  by  rane,  and  Roman  CkILoUc!),  who  carried  on 
the  greater  part  of  the  trade.    There  ha<l  grown  up  with  tJi«ir 
traffic  a  aort  of  "  lingua   Franca "  of  words  without  inflexion,  chiefly 


Itttlian,  but  iilw  includiiij;  Spiuiisli,  Prwvonval,  French,  (ite.'k,  Turkish, 
and  other  terms;  in  fact,  one  might  call  it  a  couuterpArt  t.i^r.. 
of  *'  pigeon  English  "  as  spoken  nt  Hong  Kong ;  but  thi«  is  rntu^. 
giving  way,  as  indeefl  the  LevantiiR's  themselves  are,  before  the  advance 
of  the  (ii-eeks;  hut  French  is  ItecomJng  largely  \Xf»A  in  commercial 
intercoursoi.  Of  the  numerous  Jews,  Circcu«iauK,  AlikasiauB,  gijisiee,  etc., 
of  Asia  Minor,  no  particular  mention  need  here  be  made. 

Wliat  the  Oreeks  are  to  West<M'n  A^ia  Minor,  the  Armeniun«  ar»  to 
the   rc«t,   being   especially   congregated    in   Armenia   proper.        -n^ 
Thee©    people,  distxibmed    tliough    they  are  between    three  *xmaatm. 
[towers,  pre«er\'e  still  their  nationai  character  and  feeling,  and  are  perhaps 
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as  skilful  in  drawing  attention  in  tlieir  grit'vances  and  making  the  most 
of  them  as  they  arc  iu  doing  VmsiiiCKS.  It  is  r*r1«in  that  they  aw  not 
more  oppressed  than  the  Anatolian  Turks,  They  cull  themselves  "  HaVk," 
attrihiiting  the  name  to  their  descent  from  Hatk,  a  gi-eat-grandson  of 
Japhet.  The  AriiiiMiinu  knguagv  i»  und(jiiht«<liy  connected 
move  or  leas  closely  with  the  Iranian  group.  It  has  38  letters, 
and  is  writl*n  from  left  to  right.  Its  charactpr  i»  rough  and  consonantal, 
and  it  is  accented  on  the  last  syllable.  There  are  no  gendor  signs, 
gender  being  denoted  by  the  words  for  man  or  woman  being  prefixed  to 
chruti  "  word.     The  nouns  have  seven  cast*.     In  syntax  Arineniaa 

'  ajiproaches  classical  Greek.     Tlie  extant  ArmeniaQ  literature 
was  dt-veloped  by  the  adoption  of  Christiaiiity,  and  at  first  consisted 


Ifti^ely  of  translations  from  other  languages.  The  Anueuiau  version 
of  the  Scriptures  was  made  early  in  the  fifth  centnry',  and  is  of  con- 
ArmtiHiLQ  siderable  valiiu  on  ai;cuiiiit  of  its  antiquity,  and  its  representing 
MriptnrM.  Hebrew  and  (Jreek  texts  wliich  ai-e  not  now  extant.  N»mero\i3 
oth«r  works  have  beon  preserved  in  Armenian,  the  originals  of  which 
had  been  lost;  such  as  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  and  some  of  the 
woi'ks  of  Pliilo,  the  gi-eat  Alexandrian  philosopher.  Besides  the  fifth 
century,  the  twelfth  and  tliirteeuth  centuries  wore  notable  periods  in 
Armenian  hteraliu-e.  and  produced  numerous  histories  an<i  theological 
works.  The  last  century  witneased  a  revival  of  Armenian  letters,  which 
still  oontinues;  and  numerous  magazines  and  newspapers  are  published 
in  Armenian.     Much  of  this  may  he  attributed  to  the  interest  which 
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Western,  and  especially  American,  Christians  hare  taken  in  th«  Armcuian 
Church,  one  of  the  mmt  ancient  now  existing;  but  it  is  (Uso  attribnt-able 
to  the  kiHMi  intell<H-t  of  tho  Armeiiinuit,  which,  tf  a«sooioit«d  vrilh  u  more 
honest  national  character,  may  yet  have  a  great  fntnre. 

The  Armenian  Cluirch  is  almost  identical  in  doctrine  with  tlie  Gi-eek 
Church.  The  xevcii  sacrmui-uta  are  tiduituistiired,  and  prayers  for  the 
pardon  of  the  dead  are  use<d ;  bnt  purgatory  and  indnlgences  Armeuiu 
are  denied,  Th*;^  Church  lias  four  patriarchs  (their  BoatK  Wing  ohoKa. 
at  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  Sia,  tmd  Etchnuadzin),  archbishoi>s,  bii«hopit, 
doctors  of  theology,  and  black  and  white  clergy,  the  former  being  monks 
(aloue  eligible  for  the  higher  ofiice!)1,  and  the  latu-r  parish  pricmbt.  The 
priests  may  man'y  before  ordination,  but  not  after.  The  priesthood  is 
hereditary,  and,  although  n  priest's  heir  may  follow  a  srciilor  calling,  he 
must  givo  it  up  and  become  a  priest  when  his  father  dies. 


Kl'KMSa   WOMEN. 


Though  outwardly-  very  sei-vile  to  their  nilers,  the  Ariiieuiaus  really 
despise  them.  They  are  not  nt  all  wurUke,  and  rather  timid  and  ailcnt. 
Their  woiaoii  are  kept  seriously  at  work,  and  not  treated  by  c»»nwMr  •* 
thoir  husbnnd.'j  as  equals.  The  Anin-niims  are  much  nttuclu'd  vv>iA». 
to  their  coimtrj-  and  their  home,  and  have  no  desire  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  Russians. 

Tlie  Armenians  are  a  fine-iookuig  people,  with  large  eyes  and 
mouths,  long,  somewhat  hooked,  noses,  and  dark-olive  complexions.  "The 
expressive  aiid  swimming  black  eyes  of  the  women,"  wys  Mr.  rMt«iw«i 
Creagh,  "always  shaded  behind  lashes  ef  nnusual  length  and  "««"» 
tliicknesfi,  lend  their  clear  olive  complexions  a  peculiar  charm,  height- 
ened perhaps  by  n  certain  diffidence  or  timidity  which  leaves  tlieai  when 
they  talk.     Although  iucliue<l,  evei»  when  still  young,  to  obesity,  their 
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wabts  are  small,  llivir  anus  vouiidt^'d,  llivir  lliruHU  firm,  aud  the  tliorax 
largely  developed.  Waddling  about  the  strec-ttt,  the  greftt«3t  Armeuian 
beauties  look  .just  like  ai]iinttt«d  bundles  of  rags.  It  their  owu  home*, 
and  in  a  loose  undress,  the  girls  pii-wnt  a  very  different  appearance. 
woMMtt  Their  ordiuiir>"  costume,  when  they  are  not  dtajigiu-cd  by  what 
*"•■■  they  call  oiiiamentiug  thomsclvei!  for  company,  and  when 
they  loll  alx>ut  on  cnshions,  consiats  of  a  pair  of  very  loose,  briglit- 
colonred  trousers,  secured  tightly  over  the  ankle  so  as  to  expose  the 
naked  foot;  a  chemise,  Uj'ing  bare  the  throat,  fatttened  tightly  ronnj 
the  wnist  with  a  gold,  hUvit,  w  vflvi-t  Wit,  and  reacliiug  down  outside 
the  pantaloons  no  further  than  tlio  knee ;  together  with  a  kind  of  em- 
broidered waistcoat,  cut  square,  very  open  in  ftont,  and  secured  with  a 
string  just  below  the  bosom;  but  bcyoud  those  throe  garments  they 
wejir  notliing  else.  Their  hair,  usually  silky  and  of  exalierant  gi-owth, 
falls  down  the  back  in  a  greiat  thick  plait,  tied  np  at  the  end  with 
biinchoii  of  ribbone."  AVhon  going  out.,  thoy  cover  thomsolvos  with  a 
bright^coloured  go\vii,  and  thU  with  another  thickly-wadded  garment, 
the  head  and  sliouldei's  being  enveloped  in  a  thin  whit«  shawl,  which 
is  tightly  (h'ttwn  round  their  face*  *all  but  tlio  eyw)  at  the  approach 
of  men. 

Marriages  aro  largely  arranged  by  mothers  or  by  go-betweens. 
Polygamy  i«  forbidden,  although  divorco  is  not  uncommon.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  love-making,  and  many  marriages  are  truly  love 
matches.  In  the  i-ural  parts,  and  where  tbero  aro  few  Turks, 
the  women  go  about  quite  unveiled  and  bareheaded,  and  simple  mtues 
abound. 

The  Armenians  of  the  present  day  scarcely  number  two  millions, 
about  half  of  whom  are  Turkish  subjects  (in  Europe  and  Aitia),  and 
three  quarters  of  a  million,  Russian  subjects;  the  remainder  being  tu 
Persia  and  other  countries. 

The  Kurds  are.  like  the  Arnicninns,  distributed  between  the  Turkish, 
Russian,  and  Persian  empire<s,  inhabiting  largely  the  Ktu^istan  highlands 
forming  the  Turkish  gr>vernments  of  Van  and  Diarltekir. 
They  ai-e  scarcely  so  distinct  a  race  as  tlie  Armenians,  being 
largely  crossed  in  ttome  rlistriots  with  Turcomans,  Ai-meniaus,  and  Per- 
sians. But  they  may  be  regarded  as  predominantly  Iranian.  Some  of 
tht-in  are  of  a  t^uarse  and  ugly  type,  while  others  aro  among  tlie  most 
handsome  and  haughty  of  Kasteni  populations.  Many  have  receding 
foreheads,  wide  eyebrows,  long  wyelashos,  large  mouths,  aquiline  noses, 
and  prominent  chins.  The  women  are  unveiled,  and  have  usually  regiUar 
features,  lar^  eyes,  long  and  black  hair,  and  robust  figures.  Many  wear 
a  ring  llimugh  the  uostril.  They  aro  oven  known  to  beer  arms  In  case 
of  n««I,  and  show  great  courage.  Their  chihbwn  are  good-Iouking  and 
very  attracti\'e. 

\  is  above  all  things  picturesque  and  self-decorative.      He 
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loves  bright  colours,  rich  stafli,  lofty  iK'adtiressict  and  liats,  h«»vy  girdles 

loadocl  with   pistols  and   knives,  snci  fine  deooral«<l  epMrti. 

The»w  are  of  cour<*  most  generally  possessed  by  tlie  upper 

class,  or  iiobl««,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  of  a  hoftvi«r  type,  though  fiiio-Iooking, 

tlian  tha  lower  ciute,  or  Guraiis.    Their  dialects  are  varied,  but  are  in  the 

^^^    main  Iranian.    Many  arc  Sunnito  Mahometan*  j  hot  iu  the 

hoart  of  the  moniitjiins  are  aettlement*  of  tribes  known  tw  Kizil- 

bushifi,  etc.,  still  almost  hoathoii,  mingling  some  reverence  for  Mahomet- 

anisDi  witli  regiinl  for  some  supposed  living  incamatioa  of  the  Deity. 

On  the  whole,  the  Kurd  in  his  hatightiiiPSA  has  a  had  time  of  it,  and 
9  worse  reputation.  Neither  Turks  uor  Persians  like  him,  and  they  will 
^^^^  believe  any  evil  oi'  him.  He  is  certainly  given  to  plmidering 
expeditions,  and  to  attacking  and  maltreating  Christians  iu 
particular.  Yet  within  Ihfir  own  Ixirdi^r;*  tJie  Kurd.-*  are  true  and  hoepit^ 
able,  and  only  «lied  blood  in  family  feuds.  Their  women  are  well  treated, 
and  have  more  freedom  than  among  Turks  and  Persians.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  Kurds  arc  diminishing,  and  will  gradually  become 
absorbed  in  the  surrounding  peoples. 

The  modern  Ntwiorians  are  a  people  who  claim  to  represent  the 
ancient  Chaldeans,  and  the  early  Clu-i^tiaus  of  Mesopotamia,  and  speak 
m,  a  dialect  of  SjTiac,  having  spread  from  Sj-ria  eastward  in  the 
»m(otUm.  gfti,  century,  after  the  banishment  of  Xestorius  from  the 
Roman  empire.  Nestorius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  from  428  to  431, 
had  protested  against  the  use  of  the  title  ''Mother  of  God"  for  the  Virgin 
Mar}'.  Some  of  these  people  repudiate  tlie  name  Neatoriaiis  and  the  im- 
plied connection  with  the  followers  of  Nestoriixs.  They  inliabit  eastern 
Kwrdiiitan,  and  arc  also  found  on  Persian  territoiy  west  of  Lake  TJrmia, 
Early  in  the  last  century  the  Church  of  Rome  institut«<l  mis-'tions  from 
Aleppo  to  the  Chaldeans  of  MesopotHiuia,  and  has  ma<le  many  oonverte, 
wh'i  conform  more  or  If  ss  strictly  to  the  Roman  rites. 
The  Nestorians  of  the  KurdLstan  liighlands  long  mamtained  their  tn- 
endcnce  iu  their  inaccessible  homeit,  and  even  in  some  parts  held  the 
lurils  in  subjection.  But  in  lft4.^  the  JMahontctait  Kurds,  encouraged  by 
the  Turkish  rulers,  attackt'd  them  in  tbrce,  massacred  ten  thousand  men, 
sold  the  women  into  slavery,  and  compellerl  the  boys  to  become  Uahome- 
tans.  Among  tlioite  who  remain,  siook-bi-ei-ding  is  the  principal  occupa- 
tion. Their  dwellings  are  very  plain,  of  one  room,  somelimea  under- 
ground ;  and  they  make  their  own  utensil*.  Some  nf  them  are  skilfhl 
baskob-makers  and  spiimcrs,  but  mo«t  are  very  poor ;  yet  they  will  share 
any  food  they  have  with  a  stranger.  Their  clergy  are  exti-emely  igno- 
rant, but  are  much  revered,  Uke  their  creed  and  their  churches.  The 
people  also  submit  to  hercditaiy  village  cliiefs,  called  meliks  or  "lungs." 


CHAP'^ER    XIX. 
Cbr  fnbabitants  of  ^nrktv  in  giflw. 
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n«Acc*diULa-Aw)TUD«RiptTe~Batij1oiiUn«nip)r«— TMtniLiis— PbytlcftlcbanctenotAMyrlaiU 
— Fo«d  MUi  drlnlc— AunUm  bM-nllaE»— OtUWUorm  wrltlas— Earlj  llUtmtKra— Bulj  tXtM- 
Uou  Of  erutioD,  Dood.*tc— Aitraiioaijr  uid  tutrology— Hinorlctd  i«eorda— niytjosi  eiiajMA- 
Mn or  BkbylonULDD  — Eul;  BttIuu— Tlia  Romuu  ftod  Arabe-  Tbo  tnlmVHairtt  ef  ftlwiln* 
Bati]«cU«n  t«  ror^sn  nAtloss-DUpenloti  of  Ui«  J«n-AilAU<i  J«wa— Th«  BmI  Unci— TlM 
Anunalc  UiiKtiBE«— Tb«  Ptiaalcluiii  —  Pticmiola  eonquerad  — nanldtn  i«1I(Imi— AnM— 
Srnuu  -  BfTlMt  phntuiuu— Tb«  CypnoUa. 

SYRIA,  Paleatiiie,  Mi<iiopot«iuiB, — scenes  of 
piuit  lite  thftt  Mtill  lives,  tliat  ia  atill  b«ing 
iinrjivolled. — are  certainly  more  iiiU-rorSting 
by  reason  of  their  history  than  of  their  jir^- 
wni  condition,  {larly  civilisatioii,  mighty 
empires,  intercoTurse  between  <Iivei-w  pi-uptev, 
iiiienuixttire,  sprea«l  ol'  Uuguugos,  religions, 
ftod  arts — all  tkosa  combine  to  make  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Turkish  empire  in 
Asia  of  lieep  interest, 

Babylon  ia  the  Gi-cek  foi-m  of  Btibel,  tJie 
gate  of  the  gods.  It  waa  prece<Ie<f  in  pro- 
(loniiiiaiive  over  Bubyiouia  and  As-  tjib 
Syria  by  several  cities,  the  first  ol'  *«•*!»». 
which  wo  have  any  acoonnt  being  Ur.  But 
fltill  earlier  the  plain  of  Mesopotanxia  was 
peoplefi  by  the  Accad  or  Accadianit,  (that  w, 
highUiideni,)  who  descended  from  the  liill- 
conntry  lying  to  the  north,  and  were  almost 
certainly  a  Mongoloid  pooplo  itllied  to  the 
Fiuno-Ugrian  group.  The  earliest  sovereign 
of  whom  we  have  any  accM)ant  reigned  at  Ur, 
A  wmtx  Of  usMLu  oolont:       on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Euphrates,  over  all 
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Babylonia,  and  bailt  many  raiit  brick  templM  to  th?  moon,  to  th?  sun,  to 
fid,  and  Islitar.  At  this  early  <Iiit«  brick-mftking  Imd  a».sumed  va^t  pro* 
pOdriions,  bitam«n  being  iispil  instead  of  muilar.  Many  architectural 
dcricM  ti»8tify  to  tlip  skill  of  these  Accadian  jwnplp ;  but  they  also  originated 
the  cuneiform  system  of  writing,  which,  in  an  imperfect  fono,  they 
bpotight  with  them  from  the  North,  and  they  had  considerable  artistic 
skill  in  carving  signet  rings.  Later,  various  cities  gained  temporary 
aapremacy  in  Babylonia,  and  meenwhile  the  Semitic  elem«ut  from  Arabia 
nntl  Syria  hud  been  gaining  more  and  more  prodominance>  and  the 
Semitic  langnage  was  adopted  by  the  State. 

Witliont  attempting  to  eistimate  bow  long  civilised  nilers  liad 
existed  in  Babylon,  wo  may  say  that  certainly  the  kingdom  of  Assyria 
ABiyrian  had  become  powerful  in  the  fourteenth  centurj'  ax.,  and  that 
empire-  ft^equent  wars  arose  between  AasjTia  ond  Babylon.  Tiglntli- 
Pilwser  I.,  who  became  king  of  Assyria  about  u-c  l\W,  took  Babylon  and 
extended  his  empire  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Persian 
Oult.  But  his  couqiiottts  di(]  not  lost,  and  it  wa.s  not  till  tlvoe  centuries 
later  that  A-iayria  again  grew  jrowerj'ul.  Assur-nasir-pal  and  Shatmaneser 
were  thou  conspicuoiw  oonf|Herore ;  and  the  latter,  in  b,o.  864,  defeated 
Bonhadad,  king  of  SjTia,  uud  Ahab,  king  of  Inrael,  Tiglath-pilesor  H.,  a 
usurper  (b.c.  744),  raised  Aas^ia  to  an  nnrivalled  position,  Bat^loo 
becoming  a  mere  province  of  the  empire  j  be  destroyed  the  kingdoms  of 
Damasciis  and  Kamatli,  and  reduced  Israel  to  vassalago.  Sargon,  his 
sacoeswr,  atlaekod  and  defeated  the  l''^'i)tians.  Under  Sennacherib 
(b.c.  705),  Esar-haddon,  and  Aitsur-bani-pul  (Hardaiiapalus),  the  Assyrian 
empire  tose  to  onrivalled  power,  conquering  Egypt,  Media,  much  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  oxtpuding  almost  to  India;  but,  »»  so  often  bapjicn-s,  tlie 
greatefit  saoocas  was  the  prelude  to  complete  ruiu.  Towardjt  the  end  of 
the  seventh  century  b.c.,  Nabopolassar,  viceroy  of  Babylonia,  made  him- 
Babyioidin  self  independent,  uud  bis  son  Nvbuebaduf-zzar  (b.c.  6M-B61) 
tmpirc  vaised  Babylon  to  the  height  wSiich  Ase^Tia  had  previously 
held.  But  this  empire  wa.t  not  as  long-lived  b.s  that  of  A-ssj-ria.  It  fell 
before  the  prowess  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  b.c  539;  and  now,  uud  for 
many  centuries,  Mesopotamia  haj)  be«n  littlv  better  than  a  heap  of  ruins. 

How  great  these  roins  are,  we  yet  realise  but  im^ierfectly ;  and  only 
a  amall  profiortion  of  the  treasorcK  of  art  and  information  they  contain 
ha,-!  yet  been  recovered.  The  Babylonians  were  perliaiw  the 
great««t  builders  In  brick  the  world  has  ever  fleeu.  Vast  and 
lofty  temples  of  brick,  stage  upon  stage,  surmoimted  by  a  shriae  and 
observatoiy,  attest  the  religioivs  zeal  of  Babylon ;  while  in  less  religious 
Assyria  the  wide  courts  of  Icsm  lofty  palaces  of  stone  rise  not  more  tliau 
two  storitw  high.  The  clay  coffins  of  Babylon  astonish  us  by  their  number, 
while  As^ia  has  lefl  us  no  tombs. 

The  ancient  Asfj-rians,  as  depicted  in  their  sculptm-es,  are  pui-ely 
Semitic,  having  straight  full  foreheads,  large  almond-shaped  eyes,  aquiline 
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noses,  rotlior  tliick  liptt,  strong  cUds,  ftnd  abtmciftut  tnrly  bluuk  liair  uiirl 
beud.    They  were  at  the  same  time  very  miiacotar  and  large    y^^^^, 
limbed.     Their  cntetty,  treacliery,  and  niT(^anc«,  bd  well  as   dtenoMr 
their  coiirage,  are  evident  from  the  sceut-s  dt'pict«d  by  tlii<!ni.  J""*- 

They  woi-e  piftiii  slwrt-sleeved  tmiii-s.  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  girdled  at 


the  waist ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  covered  their  sbundaut  hair. 
Tunics  and  cloaks  of  oniameutal  character  wei-©  worn  by  the  powerful  and 
on  spflcda)  ocoosionj'.  Simple  whe»t*n  or  barloy  ciikea,  with  fniit,    f^od  urn 
formed  the  staple  diet  of  the  poor ;  bat  the  soldiery  ftxl  on  meat,     **•■*■ 
Wine  was  dmiik  abundantly  at  feasts,  and  music  was  a  favourite  aocom- 
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puiiment — wind,  string,  and  percnssion  instruments  being  varied  and 
numpruun. 

The  oliiuf  monumonts  of  art  l«tt>  by  tiie  Asi>yrians  are  bas-roliflfs,  of 

which  many  are  now  at  the  British  Museom.     Thoy  are  singnlarly  Iieavy 

amttud    ii  ^tylu,  and  for  tlio  inosb  part  represent  everything  in  profile ; 

tu-r«iieti.  their  value  ui  extreme  in  convejnng  to  us  ideait  of  the  men  and 
animals  of  nearly  tliree  thoiisaiid  years  ag<i.  Animals,  especially  lions 
ttud  lionM,-*,  aro  very  well  delineated.  Their  ruligion  -wtts  polytheistic, 
Assiu-  being  the  father  and  supreme  god,  wlule  I&htor  waa  the  chief 
goddeai.  Many  other  deiliea  were  borrowed  jrom  Babylon.  Spirit*,  or 
g«iiii,  chiefly  mulicioiui,  woro  aJeo  ht^ld  in  reverence.  The  images  uf  the 
goda  were  worshipped. 

It  w  po««iblo  that  much  of  oar  Went'-rri  civilisation  may  be  really 
traced   back  to  the  Accadians,  the  early  conquerors  of  Mesopotamia. 

cun«LtoTiii  Whethei-  the  Accadiahs  were  the  original  inventors  of  wTitiug 
wrluac.  it  is  impossible  to  «ay;  but  they  practised  it  in  un  extremely 
simple  hieroglyphic  form  by  representing  the  objects  themselves ;  later 
they  used  symbols,  or  ideograpiu,  and  combined  two  or  more  to  express 
complex  ideas.  Later,  these  signs  wen;  connected  wUh  certiun  sounds, 
and  words  wore  formed  by  a>mbining  them.  Whether  or  not  leather 
was  the  first  writing-tablet,  olay  tablets  or  bricks,  written  upon  when 
wet,  and  afterwards  burnt  to  make  them  permanent,  superseded  them, 
brty      and  constitute  the  extant  Accadiau,  A»Hyrian,  and  Babyloniim 

Uuntorc  literature.  From  it  we  learn  tliat  the  Aceadians  had  the  germs 
of  Circf k  iATi-&  and  sciences,  pliiiosopby  ami  mythology.  As  far  a»  literaiy 
invention  went,  the  Assyrians  and  B^ibylouiuns  were  but  imitators  of  the 
Accailiiiiis,  They  took  their  writing  and  modified  it  into  the  regular 
cuin'iform  or  wedge-form,  since  writing  on  stifl'  clay  made  anything  but 
wedges  and  straight  lines  diflicnlt  to  write.  A  vast  number  of  the 
Niitevite  books  are  but  translations  of  Accadian  ones  into  the  Semitic 
language ;  and  in  some  cases  tin*  two  are  given  side  by  side.  Large 
numbers  of  Itooks  belonging  to  tho  library  of  Assur-bani-pal  at  Nineveh, 
formed  ubont  «.c.  <;7l)  (discovered  in  1850),  Imve  been  brought  to  Eng- 
land and  are  in  the  British  Miisa^^um.  Tliw  library  contained  historical 
and  mythological,  religions,  legal,  geographical,  astronomical,  )X>eticKl, 
zoological  and  coinmei-cini  works,  besides  royal  proclamations  and  pett- 
liona  to  the  king.  Among  ihem  ai'o  narratives  of  the  Creation,  of  the 
Ewlr      Deluge,  of  the  solar  hero  Izdnbar,  with  his  twelve  odventur^H 

^mtUoB.  i"»'P''''^""tiug  the  mouths,  and  many  others,  which  evidently  aro 

aood.  Ma  cai'Uer  forms  of  the  more  ftiUy-doveloped  Hebrew  an<l  Greek 
traditions.  From  tho  early  spirit-religion,  which  deifiwi  everj'  object  or 
force  of  nature,  the  Accadians  progressed  to  the  worship  of  the  sun  and 
moon  uid  sky ;  and  their  poeta  expressed  a  consdoainess  of  sin  and  need 
cf  a  redeemer,  in  language  very  much  akin  to  that  of  the  Psalms.  Their 
religions  poems  were  iorme^l  into  a  kind  of  prayer-book  for  use  in  religious 


services ;  and  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  priwte  Iuur  atiorwardH  repeated 
thesp  hymna  in  the  ancient  Accadian  Ungnage. 

The    Hurpri^iug  ttTinwIpclgo  of  astroDomioal  taots  by  the  ancient 
Babylonians  is  well  known  :  but  they  wnr<^  h-d  by  fiinciful  iDt«r]Hr«tattons 
into  creating  a  system  of  astrology  which  became  tamoos,  i-^a™™ 
though  valut'lees.    NoT«rt1)e1«a8,  many  of  their  observations       md 
have  their  value  even  now.    Among  other  va)aabl«  records  wo         ^^' 
have  chronologies  rirawn  up  with  the  uUnost  exaotita<)e,  and  "  contract 
tAblets,"  which  give  dctiuls  of  all  kinds  of  raeroaiitil«  tnwwactionH,  and 
show  tliat  the  ancient  Semite,  like  the  modem  Jew,  was  bent  on  trade, 
and  successfiU  in  it. 

Both  As^rian  and  Babylonian  kutga  wero  accustomed  to  have 
historical  record-s  made  apon  prisms,  often  called  cylinders,  iiiftoribed 
upon  six  or  ton  sidt's,  and  burj-  one  in  each  comer  of  their  Huuncai 
new  palaces;  and  many  of  these  have  been  disinterred.    One    »««^ 
of  Assnr-bani-pal's,  in  the  British  Museum,  has  no  f«wer  than  1500  lines 
upon  it. 

"  In  st«tnro,"  says  Mr.  E.  A.  Budge  ("  Babylonian  Lif«  and  History  "), 
"the  Babylonians  wero  short  and  thick-w;t;  tliey  had  the  characteristic 
Bomitic  nose,  thick  iipa,  and  'oblique  eyes.'  Thuir  hair  was  ,f~^^ 
thick  and  curly,  and  of  conrw  black.  They  wore  dyed  etuncMn  «i 
raiment,  probably  of  a  brilliant  colour,  girdles  round  their  ■•*''•"*■'>■■ 
wftiiit,  and  sandals  on  their  feet,"  Thus  we  must  conclude  the  few 
{letails  we  can  lind  space  for,  of  the  mighty  peoples  who  studied  the 
stars  and  ruled  vast  empires  long  before  onr  land  contained  any  bnt 
nide  tribes. 

The  word  Syria  is  really  an  abbreviation  of  Assyria ;  but  after  the 
fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire  the  term  became  limited  to  the  country 
west  of  the  Enplirates,  although  the  peopk-  wi-st  of  the  Tigris      ^wij 
continued  to  be  called  SjTiauB,     Tbu  modem  Semitic  people    Brtttw. 
occupying  Syria  arc  most  accurately  termed  Aram!ean.t.     When  w«  first 
hear  of  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  ihoy  w^'re  di\'ide<l    into  small    tribe« 
around  towns  or  cities.     But  thiTo  is  much  doubt  as  (o  the  origin, 
character,  and  acliievements  of  the  pettplo  known  frotn  Egyptian  reofirds 
as  "Chetfl,"  who  had  a  powerful  kingdom  or  ooufwleratiou  t-xlending 
fur  beyond  Syria,  with  a  capiul  calle<i  Oarchemish — and  who  have  been 
identified  in  modeni  times  with  the  Hittile^.    Many  believe  tliom  to  have 
been  a  Semitic  people  dominated  by  a  Manchn  or  Tartar  race,  repreaented 
on  monuments,  wearing  a  pigtail.     Wo  must  not  here  dwell  on  the  vary- 
ing fortunes  of  the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  or  other  small  States  iu  Syria, 
,  The  dominant  fact  is,  tliat  Syria,  lying  l>etween  Asia  an<l  Kg}-pt,  was  a 
battle-field  and  subject  of  coiit<.'st  of  most  of  the  great  t-nipires  of  the 
East.    Aiitioch,^}<nmded  about  0(X)  b.c.,  became  the  seat  of  the  jim  Romus 
8elencid  kingdom.    Pompey  added  Syria  to  the  Roman  do-  w"»a™«i». 
minions  in  64  b.c..  and  Antioch  grew  still  greater  as  the  seat  of  the  pro- 
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vincial  gov<>rnment.  In  tlic  tk-ventli  centnry,  SjTta  was  oonqaered  by 
tliv  Mfthomolaii  Arabs,  and  Damascus  became  the  cu])ita1  of  thi>  first 
Ommyad  caliph.  In  Toll,  however,  the  capital  was  transferred  to  Bagdad. 
After  partial  possession  by  the  Cruttaders,  the  KlniigoU,  and  the  Mame- 
Itikvs,  Syi'ia  fell  under  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  Lr>l(i,  and  they  have  ovur 
since  held  it. 

Palestine,  like  Syria,  appeai-s  to  have  been  inhabited  by  non-Semitic 
people  at  a  very  early  time ;  but  when  historical  rewrds  begin,  it  was 
already  occapieit  by  Semitic  tribes — »«me  commercial,  on  the  coast,  some 
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agricultural,  some  nomadic  and  pastoral.  VThen  the  braclites  settled  to 
^^  Paleetine,  they  partly  assimiUted,  partly  drove  oat  or  slew 
tatautMta  the  previous  inhabitants.  Under  MoiH>s,  who  had  brought 
•f  FaiMUiM.  ^[,g,^,  Qyj  (jj-  Kgj'ptj  they  enlarged  and  intensified  their 
belief  in  Jehovah  aa.the  one  Giod  ol'  Israel,  the  God  of  righteooaneas, 
who  cnred  for  and  led  His  people  and  gave  them  laws.  At  first,  the 
nomadit;  patriarchal  government  of  families  and  clans  continued ;  later, 
the  priesthood  of  Jehovah  became  the  n'^ource  for  determining  im- 
I>ortaut  questions,  and  a  series  of  warlike  leaders  gained  authority  as 
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jotlge!)  over  portions  of  tliu  land.  M«iuiwhilf;,  ilio  IxruoUtM  yi«lded  to  a 
considerable  extent  to  the  Canaanite  urorship  of  Baal  a.4  the  giver  of 
com,  wine,  and  oil,  Th«  siihsequent  growth  and  couqu««l«  of  the 
PhiliiftJtiM  I«l  to  the  seleotion  of  a  king  tA  national  leader;  and  David, 
the  second  king,  pstabltslied  his  capital  at  Jertisalem,  and  besidea  anb- 
dning  tlie  Phili«tiiift«,  extended  hii  rule  over  several  pcMples  to  tb«  east 
of  the  river  Jordan.  But  not  long  aiV-r  the  death  of  hia  son  Solomon, 
who  had  built  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  as  the  centre  of  national  religinun 
life,  the  young  kingdom  was  broken  into  two,  tlie  Northern  being  seat^l 
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at  Samaria.     Niunerotui  conflictti  l>otw«vn  th«  two  weakened  tliem,  and 
tJiey  became  a  prey  to  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  alliances  or  attacks, 
b«)ng  ultimately   redncwl   to  a  ?(t»to  of  object  subjection  to   -^,^,^h^ 
Assyria  anti  Hubyion.    The  Northern  kiug<ioin  Rudered  tintt,    i«evrMg« 
and  most  completely.    The  Southern  people  retained  in  cap*    ■*"••■■ 
tivity  so   mnch  of  the  essence   of  their   religion   that   they  formed  a 
mitllcicnt  oommnnity  to  return  and  revive  their  ancient  n^'stem  with 
furthor    developments.      lo  the   main,  ib««o  rlependerl  on  ceremonial 
observances,  which  have  always  been  so  powerful  with  the  Jew* ;  and 
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the  true  l!iraelit«  kept  iitviinUy  aloof  h'om  the  Semitic  peoples  who  had 
ocoapied  the  liiiitl  ui  tlieir  ubsencc.  A  complicated  »ystoui  of  traditiona! 
observances  grew  up  aruund  the  Temple ;  and  the  npper-class  Jews  at 
the  time  of  Chmt  enforced  a  highly  ftHificiftl  ami  pedantic  c«romoiiia!. 
For»A,  AlfXdnder,  the  Seleuoid  mouarch^i  of  Syria,  Egj-pt^  Rome,  in 
succession  dominated  Palestine;  and  the  latter  finally  cnisihed  its  life  by 
the  destniotinn  nf  Jernflalem  in  a.d.  70.  Since  then,  Paleittiue  hiu  been 
a  oomparativoly  insiRuificant  portion  of  Syria,  only  becoming  more 
conspicnoiut  wlieii  the  Ousadera  endeavoured  to  wre^t  it  from  the 
KHraccnu. 


rBOStCUa  IIKUCIUIITB  AMD  tkUtlia*. 

Before  the  Ohristian  era.  the  dispersion  of  the  Jew!>  had  commenced 

witli  the  various  captivitifla  which  they  had  undergone.    Alexander  the 

^^^^   Great's  sucoesBCOB  encouraged  the  settlement  of  Jews  in  A«ia 

or  Minor,  S^Tia,  and  Egj'pt.  Intercourse  with  the  Greeks  pro- 
t&a  ivm%.  j^j„,^j|y  influou<:ed  Jewish  life  and  thought;  mid  in  many  CH8e« 
they  adapted  themselves  greatly  to  their  snrronndinge,  retaining  their 
mt'tttings  for  worship  as  a  secret  bent)  of  national  union.  The  Greek 
language  became  generally  used  by  them,  instead  of  the  Aiamsean, 
which  had  come  into  use  aiVer  the  di»ti»e  of  old  Hebrew.  Thi^  trading 
instinct  oi'  the  Jews  led  them  to  follow  the  Roman  arms  wherever  they 
penetrated. 


THE  JEWS  AND  PHOimCIANS. 


At  present  Asiatic  Ttirk^^y  does  not  contain  more  than  l()l>,(i(il.)  to 
130,0(K)  Jews,  a  large  proportinn  of  whom  liv©  in  SinjTiift.  Bagtlnd,  and 
AIoppo.     Fift#«ii  thou!iaitii  Jews  still  Uvp  tii  Jcnisalom,  uiiwt  ^^ 

of   them   engaged  in  studying  the  Talmnd,  or  colleotiou  of 
Jewish  traditional  Icaniiiig,  Ixiiiig  sii|)poHvd  by  (routribntions  iVom  Jews 
nil  over  the  world.     Tiie  Polish  and  (Jerman  Jews  in  Jerusalem  k««i> 

.  themselves  distinct  from  the;  Spnuiith  and  Portuguese  Jews,  the  latter 
udopting  an  Ori^utal  stylo  of  dress. 

We  may  here  briefly  refer  to  the  otlier  Jews  of  AiiJa.    There  aiv 

nSettlementA  of  Jows  in  Kiu'distan,  and  in  the  plain  of  Urmia,  siK'nking 
an  Aramaic  dialect,  which  they  write  in  Hebrew  characters.  Altoguthor, 
there  are  abont  10,000  Jews  in  Persia.  It  is  said  that  they  all  wear 
charmx  as  safoguiinis  against  the  evil  eye,  diseases,  and  enemies.     Tnr- 

''kestan  contains  manyjew»;  anil  ttmall  colonies,  long  ttcttled,  are  found 
in  Chiua,  quite  distinct  from  the  recently-settled  Europeun  Jew«.  There 
are  alx)nt  15,000  Jews  in  Arabia. 

In  Bombay  tliere  \%  ihe  remarkable  settlement  of  the  Ben!  Israel, 
&,000  in  number,  chiefly  artisaus.    They  say  that  they  were  Hhipwreekotl 
on  the  coast  more  tlian  a  thousand  years  ago.      Their  ver-    TtwBtai 
naeuJar  Li  Maralhi,  but  thoir  fratures  and  their  olwervunce  of     '■»•'■ 
Jen-ish  rite*  prove  their  descent,  though  their  precise  liintory  cannot> 
now  be  awertaincd. 

A  word  or  two  mnst  be  devoted  to  tho  Aramaic  languages.  They 
an-  named  from  Aram,  wliich  originally  meant  the  same  as  Syria, 
including  Mewpotomin,  but  exclmhng  Palestine.  So  theTi.^  »_„.t. 
Aramaic  language  arc  those  Semitic  forms  of  speech  which  !"€•««••■ 
were  spoken  in  these  countries.  They  had  ft-w  vowels,  and  very  few 
forms  of  rleclenston  by  internal  changes,  so  ohar«c(erittic  of  Hebrew. 
C'haliK>e  and  Syriac  are  the  two  maiu  Aramaic  luiigiiagcx,  that  known 
as  Chaldee  having  been  adopted  by  the  Jews  in  the  Biibylonian  ca]>tivity, 
anil  being  the  language  nf  the  Bi>ok  oC Daniel ;  and  trom  that  time  there 
was  a  gradual  snlmtiUitJon  of  this  dialect  for  old  Hebrew  in  Palestine 

ritaelf.  Sjriac  had  a  much  greater  literary  deviOopniunt,  having  been 
first  placed  on  a  sound  Iwwis  by  (he  Pesluto  translation  of  the  Bible, 
and  subsequently  becoming  the  vehicle  for  much  religious  as  well  a» 
philoaophical  literature  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  century.  It  adopted 
uuuiy  Greek  words  and  forms  of  thought.  After  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuriea  it  was  superseded  by  Arabic,  as  also  was  t]ie  Somaritau  dialect 
of  Aramaic  (in  which  wi-  have  a  version  of  the  Pentat<'Uch). 

■  The  coastland  of  Soulhern  Syria  and  Northern  Palestine  hiw  become 
known  as  Phwnicia,  through  the  commercial  and  colonising  ent^-rprisc  of 
the  Phsnicians,  who,  whether  Semitic  by  race  or  not.,  sjxike        .^^ 
a  Semitic  language,  ajid   showed    many  resemhliuices  (o  the  P*«"«*««*- 
Semitic  peoples.     The  name  Phomician  was  given  them  by  the  Greeks ; 
they  called  themselves  Canaanites.    TjTe  and  Sidon  wei-e  already  great 
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oitiea  in  the  tinu>  of  Solomon,  wliilo  the  Hoinoric  poema  rppr>t«cnt  t<1i<'tu 
OS  trading  in  Greek  cities.  Their  great  iiiHuatries  were  glass-making, 
emhroiiU'ry,  nnrl  pnrple  dyeing.  All  these  they  were  formerly  believerl 
to  have  invenU-<l ;  but.  this  i«  now  considered  tlonbtftil.  They  certainly 
perfected  tliPm,  an<l  apread  their  knowledge  widely,  aa  well  as  that  of 
writing  «nd  the  nljilmbet.  We  cannot  here  follow  the  spread  and 
settlements  of  the  Pliamicians,  whieh  had  so  profoiud  an  influence  on 
the  ancient  world  ;  but  we  may  note  that  they  procured  gold  and  .lilver 
firom  Spain,  tin  from  Britain,  and  nmher  from  Northern  Enrope,  and 
fonndeil  colonies  in  Sicily,  Spain,  North  and  West  Africa ;  and  they  appear 
to  have  circumnavigated  Africa  about  tiOl)  h.c.;  but  at  thi-i  time  Phcenicia 
waa  already  declining. 

Phcenicia  was  at  various  times  attacked  by  the  A£S]7ians,  and 
frefinently.  liad  to  pay  tribute  to  them.  About  720  n.c.  th«  Assyrians 
pbonicu  took  TjTO ;  and  flrom  that  time  Phcenicia  grew  continually 
conqmnd.  weaker,  and  dnrijig  the  «ame  perioil  mnuy  of  the  Pho>niciftn 
colonies  wero  subdued  by  their  enemies.  Nebuchadnezzar  took  Tyre, 
after  a  siege  of  thirteen  years,  in  b.c,  574,  and  in  538  the  Persians  sno- 
ceaded  bo  the  Babylonians  r.4  mlers  of  Phcenicin.  Finally,  Alexander 
the  Great  took  Tyr«  in  b.c.  832,  and  sold  3(.),0CX)  of  the  inhabitants  as 
slave«,  Thenceforward  Phcenicia  ceased  to  have  a  distinct  existence, 
nllhongh  Tyre  and  Sidon  remained  wealthy  and  important  towns. 

The  Phconician  religion  may  be  briefly  di?soribed  as  an  idolatry  of 
the  aan,  moon,  and  earth,  and  of  rivers  (m  sacred  to  gods),  trees  (sacred  to 
FDMBidu  goddetwft*!,  and  monntuins.  Baal,  the  sun  god,  and  Ajstarte,  the 
'•***"'■  moon-goddess,  are  well  known  \a  na  throngh  the  Old  Teata- 
raent,  as  having  tempted  the  Isrnetttes  to  idolatry.  The  Plinenicians  set 
np  symbolic  stone  pillars,  or  fantastic  images,  and  sacrificed  oxen  and 
male  animaLt,  sometimes  even  resorting  to  human  sacrifices. 

The  majority  of  the  present  inhabitantt  of  the  Bouthem  portion  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  aa  dealt  with  in  this  chapter,  are  Arabs  anf I  Mahometans, 

ft  great  propoi'tion  of  them  being  Bedonino,  or  nomad  tribes; 

but  there  itre  miiny  settU-d  Arnbs  in  the  towns  and  their  ueigh- 
bom-hood.  Arab  life  and  character  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  next  chap- 
ter. It  ntwd  only  be  said  that  the  Arabs  form  a  very  dilRctilt  element 
for  the  Turks  to  manage,  that  they  net  ver;v-  independently  of  govern- 
ment, and  (httt  many  of  them  exact  a  good  deal  of  blackmail  from  Ui" 
settled  population. 

It  is  a  disputed  jioint  how  far  the  prt-sent  [population  of  S\Tia  includes 
elements  derivnd  from  the  early  inhabitants.     They  are  rather  n  blend  of 

very  many  races,  predominantly  Semitic ;  but  it  is  certain  that 

the  Sj-rians  who  are  not  dearly  Arabs  may  be  distingnisherl 
by  a  general  community  of  tyi>e,  having  regular  features,  a  well-formed 
now,  fine  almond-shaped  eyes,  and  very  expressive  conntenances.  They 
are  very  int4>lligent  and  have  mnoh  resonrce,  being  nearly  as  olevr-r 
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batgaineni  aii<)  tius  ii  the  Armenians  or  Greeka  of  the  Levant.    Addod 
to  this,  they  are  ertrwneJy  vain.     Arabic  is  spoken  almost  everywhere. 

The  Syrian  Christians  are  very  numorous,  and  hnvo  bvon  fu%'ourably 
apokeu  of  by  many  writers,  not  only  for  their  intelligence,  but  for  their 
inofAl  ctmracter.  Many  Christian  missions  have  been  tMtablishwl  tyrUn 
in  various  localitiw.  The  Lebanon  Christians  are  known  as  Ow""*"* 
Maronitois,  the  name  being  derived  from  Marou,  a  celebrated  recluse  of 
the  fourth  century.  They  have  a  sort  of  conuootiou  with  the  Komaii 
Charch,  but  retain  married  prieste  and  many  other  peculiarities.  The 
district  is  governed  by  a  Chrixttau  iwslw.  The  Druses  are  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  the  Moronites,  Aiu!  they  profess  a  sort  of  Unttaiiunisin  wliioh 
Mnastdmans  do  not  reooguise ;  but  they  have  many  half-pagan  beliefi)  and 
practices.     Many  of  them  have  become  converts  to  Christianity. 

The  Island  of  Cyprus,  Ivasod  and  controUnd  in  1878,  by  (ireat  Britain, 
luis  had  a  chequered  history,  was  early  colonised  from  Phoanicia,  from 
Greece,  and  fVom  Egypt,  and  has  always  had  a  very  mixed  population. 
The  vicissitudes  of  its  history  arc  toonameronstuontor  upon.  The  Turks 
in  1570-71,  took  it  from  the  Venetians,  and  retained  it  till  they  handed  it 
over  to  Groat  Britain. 

The  population  of  Cyprus  lankly  consists  of  Greeks  of  the  Groek 
Church,  speaking  a  special  Cypriot  dialect  of  Greek.     Many  of  the  Ma- 
hometans, whether  Turks,  Syrians,  or  Arabs,  also  8p«ak  Grcuk.       n« 
The  inhabitants  are  more  simple- mannered,  less  passionau*,  OjrpHowa 
less  fierj-  than  the  Cretans.    Poverty  and  want  of  enterprise  have  bocom<* 
accliuiattsed  among  them  under  tlie  rule  of  the  Turks. 

"  The  dr«ss  of  the  peanants,"  says  Mrs.  8oott-Stovonaon  ^■'  Our  Home 
iu  Cyprus  "),  '*  is  picturesque,  and  certainly  becoming  to  yonng  people  ; 
yellow  or  crimson  shoes,  sliort  white  socks,  loose  white  trousers  fastened 
at  the  ankle,  a  skirt  of  light  cotton,  and  a  richly  embroidered  bodice 
(generally  in  velvet),  cwt  in  a  low  .sqiutre  on  the  boeom,  which  is  coveted 
with  a  transparent  piece  of  worked  mosUn.  Innumerable  glass  bangles 
on  the  arms  complete  the  costume.  On  then:  heads  they  wear  a  idtk 
handkerchief  tightly  fastened  across  the  top,  and  holding  back  two  long 
plait*  of  hair.  Bunches  of  jessamine  and  aweetr-scented  geranium-leaves 
are  fastened  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  n  halt-wreath  of  worsted  and 
silk  blowers  on  wire."  Mrs.  Stevenson  describes  the  Cypriotejias  dull  and 
lazy,  fiTugal  and  sfjber,  almost  miserly,  but  good  parents,  devoted  to  their 
homes  and  their  villag>^-:(,  and  easily  governed. 
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-  Oncln— Eail;  Uatoiy— na  KoroyiH— BUbooittC 
-  The  Holy  Wu— Bemovkl  of  tDo  Calipbato 
—Til*  WAhhKboM-WMni  of  «mquoBt-«»- 
bi^et  All  FTMeiit  il«u*-Ttl«  B«do<lltt* - 
TiifSbMka— ia(Hj«i»IUfe-Ph]ralcalcbuaet«n 
UuiacTB— Clothing— AmbnorMiatidDUwT 
»nlinalii— Tlie  wttled  Araba  -  Slftwa  —  Bo«. 
piuuty— Clothiitx  -Ar»b  MWM— Uodeni  In- 
Cuano*— Holy  plBon. 

MR.  W.  G.  PALGaWE.  in  Itis 
ufisterly  Article  on  Arabia  in 
the  Encyclopsedia  Britannic*,  is  in- 
cliiit-d  to  assign  to  t.lu> 
purv  Ara1)»  a  community 
oi  origin  with  tho  Hamitic  races  of 
nortli-ftftsteru  Africa.  The  c«rm 
'■  Kimyar,"  ov  ilusky,  Hpplicd,  now 
to  the  ruhng  vlnss,  now  to  the  en- 
tire ntiion,  :«iii)[)orts  lliis  view.  Tho 
Mustareb  Arabs  of  tho  North  have 
evidently  mixed  much  with  Asiatic  peoples,  botii  Semitic 
and  Monp:oluic).  But  tho  Arab  as  a  wliol«,  is,  perhaps,  u 
pure  an  example  of  a  special  race  of  mankind  as  wo  can 
find  ;  and  this  may  bo  uccouut«<l  for  by  the  character  of  his 
physical  surroundings  liaving  impressed  thonisolvvs  upon 
his  pliysiijne,  and  selected  those  fitted  for  tho  wild  d«sert 
Uf». 
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Before  the  rise  of  Mahometaniiim,  Arabia  vtm  |>eQpI«<l  by  iltu  present 
Arnb  race:*,  the  monarchsof  Y«m«'ii  having  nili>'l  over  tho  imiitbeni  half 
lit  tht-  pooinsula  ftd:  many  centuries.    Other  lesser  motuurchieii      £^,1^ 
were  dotte<l  over  tli©  vast  comitry  j  but  tii©  oenlral  p*rt8  wero     »h*w»t- 
peopled   by   wilder,   more   (.-nerf^^etic  "Mustarcb"  tribea,   nomadic   and 
pastoral,  muvh  akin  to  the  Hebr«>wii,     lu  the  flfUi  century  there  appeared 
among  them  n  leader  of  givat  ability,  Kolnyb,  who,  aboat  500  a.d.,  alew 
the  agent  sent  trom  Sana,  the  cApital  of  Yemen,  to  collect  tribute,  and 
endeavotuiMl  to  form  a  coiif(.-d(*rK>.-y  of  Arabs  under  hiit  leadership.    The 
sixth  eoutury  was  occupied  in  conflicts  by  which  the«e  tribes  were 
widening  tlieir  rule  and  developing  a  national  feeling.    Early  in  the 
wx'entli  ceutui'y,  the  clan  of  Koreysh,  settled  ne*r  Mecca,       -n,, 
gained  the  control  of  tho  ancient  temple  or  shrine,  the  lOuiba,    •E»r«^*- 
of  Mocoo,  wltieh  even  then  was  tUc  resort  of  pilgrims,  Ihua  gaining  the 
possessioD  of  the  acctimiilated  offerings  of  ages,  engaging  in  Bed  Sim 
coromurco  at  the  port  of  Jeddah,  and  holding  a  predominant  position  at 
Uie  great  national  fair  of  Okad,  near  Mecca. 

Then  came  the  mar\'ellous  succei»e3  of  Mahomet,  who  by  no  mcami 
inveiitod  tho  idea  of  Allah  as  tho  one  supreme  God,  but  developed  wliat 
he  {dready  found  growing  among  a  few  thinkera  with  whom    ^^ 
be  came  in  contact.     In  the  few  yonni  between  his  (light  to 
Medina  in  a.d,  ^22,  and  liis  death  in  032,  he  had  establishe^l  his  Kupreuacy, 
and  that  of  the  religion  known  by  hi^  name,  over  nil  Arabia,  i^xcopt  some 
portions  which  rema)ne<l  subject  to  Persia  and  to  the  B^'zantine  Greeks. 
When  he  died,  he  had  inaugurated  a  Holy  War  against  the  surrounding 
countries,  which  was  to  be  the  keynote  of  Hahomctanism,       th* 
consolidating  it  at  home  by  giving  the  Arabs  a  common  object  ■•''  '"■ 
oflV'riiig  rich  booty.     They  comiiumtively   caitily  conciuered  the   land.-* 
occupied  by  the  i^emitic  ^leoplea ;  but  Persia  and  Eg^'pt,  offering  more 
resistance,  still  further  aided  the  strsagtbening  of  Mahometanism,  imtU 
the  Arabs  and  their  subjects  seemed  about  to  gain  a  world-wide  dominion. 

Al  lirst  Ambia  prospered  during  the  successes  of  the  Cidiphs,  but 
after  the  Ommyads  fell,  a.d.  750,  the  country  suffered  greatly,  for  the  new 
AblMside  Caliphs  relieil  most  on  tlieir  non-Arab  subjects,  and  a«Mani«r 
the  capital  of  the  Muelvm  empire  whs  removed  from  Damascus,  **•  e«"pi»»- 
clo«e  to  Arabia,  to  Hashimeyah,  un  the  Euphrates,  and  later  to  Bagdad. 
In  the  tenth  century'  the  Ai'abians  generally  revolted  from  the  Cidiphuti-. 
[u  Mf&i  Meoctt  was  stormed  and  tho  Kuaba  mined  by  Suleiman,  the  leader 
of  the  Karmathiaii  Arabs,  and  Arabia  relapsed  almost  into  barbarism. 
No  outside  [loxvc r  li;is  sinoe  thou  waged  a  wiir  of  conquest  with  Arabia, 
but  the  north-easU>rn  corner,  Oman,  wilJi  the  iidjacent  ooast  bordering 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  became  a  ttemi-idective  monarchy,  the  head  of  which 
takes  the  title  of  Imam.  Yemen,  the  southern  corner,  was  split  up  into 
a  number  of  tribea  like  the  central  and  eastern  i-egions ;  while  the  Hod 
Sea  coaat  atrip  (the  Hojaz),  with  the  sacred  territory  of  Mecca,  under  the 
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lieadahip  of  tlie  sliereefd  or  nobleis,  the  descendant*  oi'  tiic  Korcysh, 
tickaowledged  moro  or  less  completely  tUe  lieadship  of  the  Caliph  of 
Bagdad,  and  later  the  Fatimite  Calipki  who  reigned  in  Eg^'pl,  and  their 
Buoccasor*  iu  power,  the  Ottoman  Sultans, 

The  moat  important  movement  of  modern  times  in  which  the  Arabs 
have  heon  i;oiicerni>tl  \\va  l)e<*n  that  of  the  Wwliliabees,  so  named  from 
TLB  Abd-el-Wahhab  (1691-1787),  a  great  reformer,  who  exposed 
Vauwimm.  ,|,g  invocation  of  saints,  honouring  the  flbrines  of  the  dead, 
wearing  silver  and  gold,  using  intoxicating  drinks  niul  tobacco,  and 
roused  the  Arabti  to  animosity  against  the  Turks  and  other  foreigners 
whom  he  roganled  tks  not  true  foUowera  of  Slahomet.  Kxteiuiing  liis 
intiuence,  partly  by  persuasion,  partly  by  force,  Abd-el-Wahhab  at  hia 
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death  saw  hts  doctrines  prevailing  from  the  Persian  Gnlf  to  Moclia  and 

Aden.     Nejd  hail  become  united  into  one  government,  nnd  the  ruler  took 

the  titles  of  Emam  and  Stiltun.    Provinces  south  of  Mecca  and  on  the 

frontier  of  Yemon  having  been  added  to  the  AVahhabee  dominions,  the 

Sliereef  or  governor  of  Mecca  took  alarm  and  obtained  an  army  of  Tiurka 

to  attack  tht>  AVrthhnhee  capital  of  Hasa  (Hofhoof),  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 

w^nof    which  proved  a  futile  expedition.    The  Wahhabees  in  turn 

«oaque«t   \fy(^\^  jiig  offensive  and  stormed  Kcrhcln,  in  the  territory  of 

Bagdad,  in  IHOl,  took  Mecca  in  1803,  and  Medina  in  18<M,  and  dictated 

to    the  Mahometan  world  the    terms  on  which  alone  they 

could  obtain  ucoew  to  the  sacred  place*.    In  1811  the  Pwte 

entruAled  Mehemet  AU,  the  \*iceroy  of  £'gypt>  with  the  subjngatioQ  of 
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the  Walihft1)609,  wliicli  lie  iicconipUsliml  aftT  much  dilTiculty  and  with 
great  cni(>lty.  In  1812  UnliiiB  was  taken,  in  1813  Mi>coa  wm  (K-cupi«<l, 
and  in  1818  Arabia  lay  at  tlio  mercy  of  tbo  oonqaerors.  Bat  a  reaction 
eusaed  agaiiut  t]i«  oppressive  treatment  of  the  Tiirkit,  and  t]ie  Wall- 
habe«8  bavo  rooovered  their  role  over  a  great  part  of  Arabia,  tbo  excep- 
tions being  the  following:  the  eaat^'m  kingdom  of  Oman,  xvnax. 
seattKl  at  Muscat,  and  the  Hejaz  fa  large  part,  of  the  B«(I  Soa  **•'•'■ 
oosat,  Yemen  (partially),  and  Kl-hatta,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  nnder 
Turkiflb  rale.  The  Wabbabee  kingdom  itself  is  now  split  up,  in  cod- 
sequence  of  the  riae  of  the  kingdom  of  Shammer,  in  tho  north  and  west 
of  the  Nojd. 

The  Arabs  of  the  present  day  ore  best  divided  into  the  Bdlonins,  or 
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"dwoUers  in  the  open  land,"  and  the  dwellers  in  towns  and  seuled 
localities.  The  Bedouins  live  in  t«nta  in  the  vast  extent  of^^g^^^jj,^ 
country  between  the  coast  district*  and  the  central  plateau, 
and  are  essentially  sbepberd-i  and  herdsmen,  who  migrnM  from  8])0t  to 
spot  according  to  the  abundance  of  graM  and  water  for  their  riocks. 
Thus  the  di}!pu1>;ii  abonl  tlie  ])08session  of  wells,  narrated  in  the  Bible, 
rtiU  oontiniic,  leaiJing  to  plunder  in  some  cases,  to  want  in  othwrs.  Far 
removed  from  crowded  haunts  of  men  and  control  of  regular  anthority, 
many  peculiarities  of  behaviour  and  of  government  cbaracterise  the 
Bedouins. 

In  every  clan,  the  sheikh,  or  elder,  is  paramount,  and  to  bim  all 
dispotes  are  referred.    This  jMisition  i«  not  given  for  descent,  age,  or 
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weatt]i,  but  for  some  nioro  evident  iiuality  uf  Ie4nl«reliip,  Uiidi-r  the  actual 
conditions  of  lite,  this  mode  of  government  milfices.  "Ma«h 
htts  been  said  and  written,"  says  Mr.  Paigruv<»,  *'of  tlie  iit'lfpen- 
ilence  of  the  Bodonins,  and  of  their  having  never  submitted  thPtnsolvoa 
to  a  foreign  yoke ;  and  prophecy  lias  been  called  on  to  explain  a  fact 
which  a  little  reflection  would  have  shown  to  imply  nothing  mitrvoUous 
or  pxcpptiona!  whatever,  bnt  to  he  merely  the  natural  ri>!mlt  of 
condition  oiid  uircnmstances.  A  iiomnd  population,  tliinly 
iccAttered  over  a  large  and  open  space  of  meagrp  pMtare-lund,  will  alwaj'« 
be  unconqnerable,  because  it  oflfers  next  to  nothing  to  conqner.  Wheu 
in  cump,  a  Bedouin's  tent  consists  of  a  few  coverings  of  the  ooiTMSt  goat- 
hair,  dyed  black,  and  spread  over  two  or  more  small  polea,  in  lieight  from 
eight  bo  nine  feet,  gipsy  fiiahion.  If  it  bi>  tlii'  tent  of  a  sheikh,  or  man  of 
(«ii»<'4»enci',  its  total  length  may  be  i'rom  thirty  to  forty  feet ;  if  of  an 
ordinary  person,  it  will  oft«ner  fall  short  of  twenty.  Soraetimoa  a  paiv 
tition  separates  the  quarters  allotted  tu  the  women  and  children  ;  some- 
times they  ai-e  housed  under  a  lower  and  naiTower  covering.  A  piece  of 
rough  carpet  or  an  old  mat  may  or  may  not  bo  spread  on  the  sandy 
flom- ;  while  camel-saddles,  ropes,  halters,  and  the  like,  constitnto  the 
entire  furniture  ol  the  dwelling :  ornament  there  is  none.  To  the  list 
two  or  tliri-i'  vanldrons  for  cooking,  one  or  two  jilattei-s,  and  a  woo<Ien 
driuking-bowl,  must  bo  added ;  an<l  with  these,  including  the  master's 
lurins  in  one  sid*<  of  the  teiit^  and  his  s|>ear  Htuck  in  ihi*  ground  at  the 
door,  the  household  valuables  are  complete.  When  the  time  comes  for 
moving,  all  these  several  articles  are  easily  fastened  in  bumlios  ou  the 
backs  of  one  or  more  camels  ;  the  men  mount  their  sadilles,  the  women 
their  littei-s,  anrl  in  an  hour  th«  blaekenod  stones  that  sen-etl  for  a  cook- 
ing hearth  remain  as  almost  the  only  sign  whore  tho  encaiupmont  has 
been."'    See  abo  Dooghty's  "  Travels  in  Arabia  De»erta,"  1»38. 

Both  men  and  women  are  rather  undersized  and  «len<Ier,  with  dark 

complexions,  in  the  south  approaching   that  of  the  negro.     The  hair  is 

rhjiioai    abundant,  coarse,  and  black,  the  beard  less  abundant,  the  nose 

<!ii»rioiM«.  aquiline ;  the  eyes  are  dark,  the   featurrs  well  formed.     The 

Bedouins  age  rapidly,  their  skin  becomci  early  wi-inkled,  and  at  forty  the 

heard  is  grey,  which  accoimts  for  tht-  grey  board  aBSOoiated  with  the  idea 

of  a  sheik.     But  though  not  very  muscwlm",  the  Bedouin,  owing  to  his 

open-air  life,  is  singularly  healthy.    In  all  the  ordinarj'  relations  of  life 

^^__        the  Bedouin  may  be  described  as  gentle,  kind,  aAV-etionate,  oikI 

sensible,  with  jwKiiions  well  imder  control,  a  lively  imagination, 

and  much  unstudied  eloipienco,  often  expended  in  soliciting  backsheesh 

when  they  oome  in  contact  with  Enroi)eana.    They,  however,  are  by  no 

moans  generally  truthful,  are  restless  and  uncertain,  envious,  and  not  a 

little  sensual. 

The  men  wear  long  cotton  shirts,  open  above,  and  frequently  a 
girdle.     Neither  troui«ers  nor  turban  are  essentials  of  their  costume,  a 
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roer^  tiAiidkerrhief  onvE<ring  the  liPUil.  A  loiig  wikhIpii  wand  in  tus  liftiid, 
iind  frequently  Handals  on  the  fept,  complete  the  Bedouin's 
drees,  excei>t  when  n  hair  clo«k  is  tliroun  over  tho  shoulddrs. 
The  -dromen  have  somewhat  similar  ftarmenta,  but  are  covered  with  a 
(fpe«t  mantle  or  WTnpper  from  head  to  (bot,  which  i«  almtwt  closed  over  the 
face  when  strangers  approach.  Itii)g'«  und  bangles  of  f^iMs^  coppor,  or 
iron,  sometimes  of  more  precious  metalx.  I>eail  necklaceA,  rarely  parrings 
niid  noM  rings,  form  their  personal  adornment ;  but  dre«(  lor  ^\ar^m»  of 
attraction  mn  scarcely  be  said  to  pxint  among  the  Arab  women. 

The  nomada  are  guiltle«  of  literature  or  writing,  and  lienoe  know 
little  of  the  Koran  except  by  oral  leaclung ;  and  many  of  thorn  are  only 
nominal  Mafaomotnns,  and  are  little  prono  to  go  on  pilgrima^.  Even 
Kun-worship  and  tree-worship  still  vyJm'f.  among  the  wilder  tribes. 
Ordinary  morality  is  not  high  nmong  them.  Marriage  is  a  matter  of 
pnrohase,  settled  bj'  go-betweens ;  and  divorc*  is  not  unoom-  ^^^^  hot,!, 
mon.  His  heme  is  more  valued  than  his  wife  by  tho  Arab;  '"'\°J5J^ 
and  the  pore  breed  of  the  Nejd  ia  still  kept  up,  and  almost 
entirely  restricted  to  tho  central  plateau.  Although  not  of  great,  size,  nor 
of  racing  speed,  "  for  porfoction  of  form,  symmetry  of  limb,  cleannees  of 
mnscio,  beauty  of  appearance.  IVh'  i*u<hirnnce  of  fatigue,  for  docility,  and 
for  speed  maintained  to  dLitances  90  long  as  to  appear  incredible,  tho 
Nejdei-  horse  has  no  equal "  (Palgmve).  Tho  best  horses  are  almost  the  ex- 
clusive properly  of  the  chiefs,  and  arc  Ujsed  priucipally  for  war  or  parade. 
The  camel  i»  far  more  useful  to  the  Arab,  though  leas  highly  esteemed ; 
and,  in  addition  to  services  as  a  beast  of  burden,  supplies  the  most  fre- 
(l«ent  meat  diet,  as  well  on  milk,  and  wool  for  articles  of  clothing.  Sheep. 
goat«.  oxen,  and  asses  form  the  remaining  '"  stock  "  animals  of  Arabia. 

The  settled  Arabs  liave  iliis  much  in  contrast  to  tlie  nomads,  whom 
Uioy  far  outnumber,  that  thyy  are  attached  to  localities,  and  their  clans 
have  a  strict  relation    to    place.      The  descandania  of  the  TbtMttud 
Soreysh,  it  is  true,  are  widely  spread,  and  rank  everywhere  as      **»*■■ 
a  nobility,  with  the  title  of  slioreef,  nnd  ofl«n  act  as  goromorB.    Sheiks 
eximt  in  every  \Hllagf  ;    omirs  jiredominute  over  considerable  districla ; 
wliile  the  title  of  SHltan  is  iissumed  by  the  rulers  of  Nejd,  Oman,  and 
aome  other  tracts.     Owing  to  much  intermixture  of  population,  the 
Northern  Arabs  and  East<>ni   Arabs  show  considerable  affinities  to  Per- 
sians and  Uiudiis,  the  southern  to  the  African  negroes.     Slaves 
are  very  common,  and  sheiks  often  marry  negro  slaves.    Very 
many  ekvea  are  emancipated  at  tho  end  of  Aeven  years,  if  they  adopt 
Ualiometanism  ;  and.  once  free,  there  is  no  prejudice  against  their  rising 
to  almost  any  position  of  which  tbey  are  capable — sheik,  kadi,  or  judge, 
or  even  emir. 

The  unruffled  demeanour  and  serious  beluiviour  of  the  Arabs  have 
always  excited  remaik.  It  is  noteworthy  how  slight  a  bold  games  or 
playfiilness  of  any  kind  liave  on  them.     Politeness  is  truly  nattural  to 
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them,  but  it  often  olcKil»  nn  extortionate  and  passionate  spirit.  Very 
great  variety  of  complexion  prcvnils  among  them,  from  nearly  Itlack,  or 
mulatto  in  many  pnrt«,  to  h  merely  Italian  Hwanhiiie«»  in  the  tnmiiitjkiiia 
of  Yemen.  The  majority  are  a  good  doal  tall«r  than  the  Bedoiiins,  and 
better  mado,  although  ophthalmia,  doe  to  the  heat  and  the  sandy  soil,  ia 
IVetjiient,  From  their  ahsteuiioiu  hahit^  they  olbm  reach  extreme  old 
age  in  good  health. 

Hospitality  Js  n  general  virtue,  though  the  central  regions  excel  the 
8t  provinces.  Coffee,  always  roa(ifce<t,  pounded,  and  boiled  tVeahly  on 
each  occasion,  U  invariably  offered  to  a  visitor  in  the  scttk-d 
part»,  and  indeed  Is  drunk  very  fre<iucntly  in  the  day,  without 
milk  or  sugar.  Wine  is  r*re,  but  tobacco>amoking  is  universal,  except 
where  the  Wahhabees  rule.  Arab  cookcrj-  is  verj-  simple,  the  women  not 
having  mnnh  nkill  us  cooks.  Boilerl  meat  (a  Inxnry),  milletrcakee,  thin 
whealen  cake«,  dates,  and  fruits  are  the  cJiief  ftxads.  Washing  afW 
meals  is  always  practised,  and  indeed  the  settled  Arabs  are  very  cleanly, 
observing  the  ablutions  prescribed  by  their  religion  with  scrupulous  care. 

Dress  varias  considerably.  Drawers  or  tronsers  are  not  often  worn, 
and  the  simplicity  of  dress  of  the  Bedouins  is  frequent.  In  Itejaz  and 
Yemen,  under  Turkish  rule,  trousers  are  worn,  and  a  great 
saeb  roand  the  waist ;  and  tlie  full  inrban  ia  tVeqnent,  as  also 
in  Oman.  Women  in  tliese  provinces  wear  loose  drawers  or  troiisers.  ami 
some  wear  veils.  Ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  are  nbuuduut,  uud  the 
hair  is  plaited  in  a  long  plait  hanging  down  behind. 

Arab  towns  and  villnges  are  always  welled  round,  if  only  by  a  rampart 
of  dried  earth.    The  streets  are  irregular  and  tortuous,  the  houses  seMom 
of  more  than  two  storeys,  with  tiat  mnd  roofs  and  Uttle  oma-  ^^ 
ment.     Shops  ore  few  and  druinHgc  docs  not  exist,  tlmii^h  the 
dryness  of  the  air  makes  this  less  injurious  than  in  other  tlimfttM. 

Wliether  the  Arabs  can  regain  their  ibi-mer  wide  influence  may.be 
doubted.  Tlicir  phihwiophy  and  science  wero  Imrdly  their  owit  product 
having  been  mostly  the  work  of  others  than  natives  of  Arabia.  Hod«ni 
At  tlio  present  time  they  are  producing  important  effects  >»*»•»«•■ 
among  the  negro  and  Hamitic  popniations  of  Africa.  ,  Extreme  fanaticism 
aiul  fierco  coiu-age,  jealous  watchfulness  of  thi>ir  trade-rontes,  and  resolute 
maintenance  of  the  slave  trade,  are  the  chief  features  of  their  <lealiugs 
with  other  races. 

Mec4:a,  with  its  great  mosque,  enclosing  the  Kaaba,  or  "  Holy 
Hoose,"  containing  the  meteorite  fabled  to  have  been  given  by  God  to 
Abraham,  and  Medina  with  the  tomb  of  Mahomet,  are  the  ^^^^ 

objects  of  multitudes  of  pilgrimages  of  believers,  all  others 
being  je^ilonsly  exiludod.     Sana,  the  capital  of  Yemen,  Hall,  of  tlie 
Shammar  State,  Riad,  of  the  Wahhabee  State,  Muscat,  of  Oman,  are  all 
considerable  towns ;  but  Aden,  occupied  since  IKIS  by  the  Knglish,  is  far 
more  important  commercially  and  politically. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
Sistnbiition  of  ^astatic  Kates. 

THE  largest  jKirtioii  of  Asii*  is  iultnbitod  by  ptojile  of  the  Mongoloi<I 
nut}-.  ILK  will  b<.-  HcL-ii  by  the  accompanj'ing  mup,  marked  to  show  the 
localities  ialiabitetl  by  the  principal  races.  The  Malay  Archipelago, 
inhubitixl  oliiofly  by  Malays,  is  included  for  convejiienc*  in   this  map. 
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(ni(>n<ia'i"r-  miiN.  Unj.  if.dleii*  lU' trHtnnn  lubkliiird  I'yihi  ilitlcrtfit  n<n*a4|wq-ba  ) 

The  Arabii.-  numerals  siguify  tbe  following  Rution$  or  ])co])lo8: — 
1,  Ostialw;  'i.  Kirghiz;  ti.  Koriaku;  4.  Tnngiisiaiw ;  &.  Kaluiucks;  6. 
TTubegs;  7.  JapunuMfl ;  8.  Georgians;  9.  Kuitls;  10.  Aruiunians;  11. 
Circassians;    12.  PeraiaiiK;    i:^.  Hindus:    t-(.  Dravidiuu:    15.  Chinese: 
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IG.  Malays;    17.  Kegritos;    18.  Arabs;    19.  Turcomans;   20.  Tibotaus; 
21,  Siamese,  oU-, ;  22,  D^'nlca. 

Th«  following  table  shows  approximately  the  distribation  of  raow 
in  Aiiia : — 

THK  CAUCASIANS, 
Or  fair  typeof  mankind,  are  largely  represented  in  their  principal  group*. 

ABVAXft  (aIJ)0  THtUKD   nrDn-RL-ROPKANS). 

Hlienvs : — The  ptvdominani  r*ee  in  Inilin.  /■  niiidi  (Central  k  North-ir^st- 

1  tlKiu^h  much  mixed  in  »i>ine  jwrrs  nitli  I      ern  [*n>viiine8.  Oudh,  Ac.)  ,  IDO.OOO/HM 

'  AboMKiDBl  [Drariclian)  Iribm,  *□(!  parllj  -J  TJnngali  (Itr'ciinil  ctiiofij).        .    WjMO.OOO 

iilin  nitli  Mnii{(ol8.     The  nutiorit^  prof(«8  /   1^lnlnbi  (Pniijab.  Ac.)  17/X)0,000 

Uiiiiliiiim,  but  raiui;  Am  MnttomatiUlS.         ^  f}|h«r  Indinn  viMHiotw  .     SdOOO/KM 

[  A  KiliAX*:— Divided  intn  numiMXiUN  tribCK,   (  InnlndinK   I'Atbnna   of    N.W> 
VhbKrc  Mttbometvia  in  rt;li([ion.  (      litdva 3,300,00(1 

ftiiBliKS :—  .  .\.ai«tic  T urki>y  mid  the  LentDl      2.000,000 

Slavh: — Hodcrniminigi-autiiniid  ]iolitim1  (  Riiainnn  mid  ['olos  (SibiM^it 

»iuIa!i  fmra  Bntixtft.  \     iind  Uunnijin 'LVrkuatan).     .      €,WiflOlt 

I  Sctltor.'i  in  India,  Cbiuo,  &c., 
TtKlWS: —  I      im-Iiidiiif!  I^iint^mns  or  luklf 

L  (     brewU  with  Hiitdux    .        .         MO.OOO 

1^^  Taht  303.800,000 

^B  IRAMIANS, 

r        Tail,  bold,   handwme  people  of  Sontli-wo»l  Asia  |  many  of  them 
'  formerly  fire- worshippers,  now  mostly  Mnliometana, 

PiiuiAX!>  A\'i>  Tajik*  :~  In  Afghnnialun  and  neighbouring  coiuitriuH    ,  6,300.000 

Kvsnii  i—Kiirdi^lnii.  I'cr«iii.  Ac,  partly  subject  to  I'dMia  mid  Turkey         .  3.000^)00 

Balgcuih  :— BftlucbiaUn 300.000 

OalciUi  :— AfghwititUn,  Ostw  V'allry,  and  nindoo  Koo«h  Uountaiiu .  600,000 
Abnexiaxs:— Purtlr    under    lluHHiB,   miwtly   niulrr    Turkey.    profMHiug 

Cfcri»tianity 4.000.000 

Total  U.100,000 
CIBCASSIAKS. 
A  group  of  many  races  witli  diflerent  languages   aud    dialects, 
iababitanls  of  tliff  Caucasus  Provioceit  and  Goorgia. 

ticOltelAXR.  MlXUKKUiNX,  AMI  Ciari9i»liXS 1,&I)0,000 

LlWr,iiiA)ci((n(ig|>o,taIll .'>OO.OO0 

Otbor  Group- 300.000 

Ttf(n(  2.300.000 
SBHITES, 

AaAiLiAX*:— Uoderu  Syriitiig.  iiiclitdiug  inhubilAiilH  of  Hnlv  Lnnd  and 

INtru  ot  Asia  Minor '  .        .        .      2;iSO.0OO 

Jlirt !— Wdciy  digtribntcd eiMjJOO 

Aiuiii: — Arabia,  PidMline.  Aula  Minor,  Peratn,  India 6,OOOJO0 

Total  10.450J»0 
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THE  INHABITANTS  OF  ASIA. 


Asia  is  the  great  stronghold  of  iha— 

MOXOOI.OfOS, 

OsiNKKe 990,000,000 

OoRBXiH .  10,«)0,OW 

jArtKUi! 38.000^000 

Aksaxese  :— Toukiii,  Cooliin  Chiiiu 20,000,000 

tJUKEsc :— Thu  Titi  gruu]),  iDihiiliiiK  lli«  Luoa  (BuddhiKU)  ot  Siam  aod  Iho 

Sliaiiii  of  Burmali,  Ac 5,000,000 

TiBETAXs  (Boddliisui) ■t.OOO.OOO 

TleETo-[(^RME^K:— riidudiiit!  many  ikbori!;ii)al  Iribea  of  the  EUmalKTa*, 

Asgaiti,  Aiid  littrnmh 8,700,000 

Aiiauiliou  Turka— Asia  Miliar.  Ac.          ...  11,^00,000 

L'nbcfpi— Uoklinni,  Ac.    , ^000,000 

Kir);)i)K— tndejjpndent  Tartarj'  A  Bussifin  Tarinry  S.OOOioOO 

TurCMDUia,  Ac— Tark«i)tAii  A  Rnimiiin  Empire    .  9fiW^fiO(^ 

yiikiitfl— Siljoria  <rivcr  I-cim)         ....  200/WO 

MAKnn-TAiiTAiw(MiHichtiriaiindCliin») 8,000.000 

KA»iir.AniA\ii  (Ka^lig«r,  Central  Asifi) "M.OOO 

MoNKouAV*  tCenti-nl  Asia] 3,000.000 

HAi.AVi'lMalnccii.Ac.) 1.000.000 

ItitKUTK  and  Ti-\t.i'itxs  (Siberia) :t50.000 

^'^^N^  l^j;A>tO>r.IlXA,  OsTiAif^Ac.) 50.000 

Tclal  M>li.a^,000 


TriiKi  ftnorr  (mottly . 
Ua)iom«laii!i)  :— 


THE  AUSTltAJMIDS, 
A  not  very  well  defined  group,  includo — 


OaAVTiiiAN!!  (SoniV-ni  India):  llio  In- 
dian ("oolicB,  wry  dark  brown  in  rom- 
Clfjiion;  inixdi  worp  ur  lej«  willi  Arjati 
lindii*.  tnit  upcJikinK  diHliitct  laiiguiigcii. 


Koi.akiaSh:— AWfigiiial 
Iiiiliu.  I'tiii'fly  in 


Tamil  {Cariiatic,  TianttK-ari.'. 

Mynor*.  N'orlli  Coylow)       .  au,iK,Ki,("i() 

TcIii'kii  IHvdditlinil.  itjimni .  16,iXX>,Ui.iO 

(.'niiim-»<'  (ilvBorc.  <'aD«n)    .  IO.oO(>.0<>0 

Mulnviitim  <MuIiil>ar)       .         .  4,000.<NIO 

Otlicri.  iiicludiiig  mil  TVibctt  3,O0O.'lC« 


i,0OO;0O0 


Hill  TrllM§  of  {  u     .1   1    ,ri  -        n        1 

Cc..l«l   ProviiwM  and  \  ?,?'-'/'Ti?  '^r"^"*^.*^''  . 

On^,  .„«.fcin«  a  di.incC  g.up  of  Ian-  f  K'^^aiTAS-)        ^ 

Total  &7.HOt>fMjO 


■■} 


111  addition  to  tlie  abovo  uro  tbo  Aino:*,  the  alxn'igiiial  hairy  people  of 
Jftpan,  some  of  the  Kiirile  Xflles  and  part  of  the  acljncent  matnlMid, 
the  Kamcbadalps,  inlmbiling  Kamtochatka,  the  Konakts  and  Tchnkchi 
of  Siberia,  etc.,  wtiich  may  perhaps  all  belong  to  a  group  of  Pata>- 
Asiatics  or  primitive  Aiiiatios,  who  ttave  been  driven  North  and  East 
by  the  more  ancoessfiU  Mongols,  and  now  are  but  few  in  number.  There 
are  also  a  few  tboiiiiaiiil  Kegritoe  iu  the  peninsula  of  Malacca. 


ASIATIC  ANIMALS, 


1.    ARIMU. 


Tliero  are  several  peculiar  species  of  8li«cp  in  Sourhem  Siberia  and 
tlie  liigblamlsof  CeiitTol  AsU.  The  tirgftli  u-  ammontl)  is  a  giant  species, 

rcocliiiig  to  four  tect  high  nt 
tho  sliuultlor,  and  habitually 
holding;  iu  head  erect.  Its  huge 
horns,  forming  fonr-fifth«  of  a 
circle,  and  sometimes  fonr  feet 
long,  ore  very  useful  in  the 
combatx  to  which  it  is  prone. 
It  is  as  ngile  as  the  chamois  in 
climbing  rocky  heights.  Uarco 
Po1o*a  sheep  is  another  6De 
specimen.  It  inhabits  the  high- 
lands north  of  Eashgar  and 
Yarkand,  more  than  tl,000  feet 
nbtive  the  ftea-level.  Tho  honu 
Ibrm  a  circle  and  a  quarter, 
Iteing  over  five  feet  iu  length. 
The.  Otahmere  Goat  ut  Tibet  and  Ciudimfi-o  (9)  is  famous  for  the 
groat  length  tnd  fineness  of  its  white  outer  wool  and  the  beauty  of  ibt 
under  ooat  of  fur-like  wool,  from  which  the  ceiobratod  Caahmcre  shawls 
are  made.  I'lie  Ibex,  found  in  Europe,  also  ranges  through  Westeni  Aiua 
and  to  the  Western  Himalaya* ;  and  several  other  species  of  goat  occur  iu 
South-east  jVsio.  Several  species  of  gazelle,  sucli  as  the  Sj-rian,  the 
Arabian,  the  Per&iao,  occur  iu  8outh-ea«t  Asia.  Their  nio«t  promiuenl 
character  is  the  beauty  of  their  eyes.  The  Indian  Antelope  or  Black 
Bnck  is  much  hke  the  gazolW  in  most  respects;  but  the  male  has  r(»- 
iiiiirkublv  black  horns,  often  twisted 

spirally  for  three  or  four  turns.    It  .  I'i^^^'^ 

is  swiftt-r  than  the  fleetoet  grvy- 
hoiiu<l,  but  falls  a  prey  to  the  tiger. 
The  Nyl-ghau  (36)  is  th«  l»i'g<'*t 
member  of  the  antelope  family  in 
India.  The  male  is  moi-e  than  lour 
ieet  high,  and  very  Aeet.  The 
male  ulone  has  horns,  about  nine 
inches  high,  rising  v(>rtically.  The 
tiger  and  leopard  jirey  niwn  it,  but 
though  its  flesh  is  excellent,  the 
Hindus  do  not  out  it,  on  atcoiuit  of 
its  resemblance  to  oxen.  The  latter 
are  well  represented  in  India  and 
Soiirhoni  Asia,  and  in  India  their 
milk  and'cheeae  ar«  highly  valued,  though  then-  flesh  is  not  eaten.  The 
Zebus  (Ifj,  17)  are  the  sacred  cattle  of  the  Hindus,  remarkabU  for  the 
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6.    IiJIHORTAI. 


fleshy  hump  cm  tlM  shoulders.    Tlicy  are  largely  iiiti^d  ti~*  ih-ftiight  onttl<>, 
being  of  a  veiy  mild  disposition.    Tliey  vary  gn-jitly  in  sizo,  somo  oi 

tliem  not  being  larger  ihan 
a  sheep  (16i.  The  Oaur,  tlie 
Gayal,  and  the  Banting,  are 
(itlier    fine    Rpecies    of    oxen 

, ^^  found  in  India  and  Soiilhorii 

f^'       .^^Smlm>.  .   Asia.     The  Yuk  of  Tilnt  (10) 

lies  a  iiiie  coat  of  hair,  which 
U  very  long  on  tho  tlanks  and 
(ail,  thi*  J»tt*'r  biting  grr*at,ly 
valued  as  a  fly-swit«jh.  It  i* 
nearly  alt  Mack,  the  tail  how- 
|'^«v  --  -  —  I'ver  bi'iiig  t-ntirply  whitK.  It 
'  ^  ia  sometimes  termed  the  grunts 
iiig  ox,  from  a  peculiar  noise 
it  makes,  wmewhat  like  a  pig. 
It  hviM|  in  the  coldest  np- 
lands,  and  feeil»  npou  coarse  gra«s  ui  considerable  liM-da.  Th*  Indian 
BafiTalo  has  long  6ne  horns,  aometimeii  six  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  it 
stands  about  six  fi^ot  high  at  the  shoulder.  The  so-called  Mtusk  Deer  (11) 
has  many  interesting  characters  which  ally  it  with  tho  anttdopo.  It 
bas  no  boms  nor  antlers,  in  either  sex ;  it  has  tiiek-like  tipper  canine 
teetli,  three  inches  long,  though  it  is  less  tlian  two  feet  high ;  its  tail 
ia  rudimentftTy.  It  is  very  agile  and  snre-footx^d,  springing  from  rock 
to  rock  Uko  a  chamois.  It  tak»s  its  name  from  the  powerful  jht- 
fnme  which  is  contained  in  a  jwnch  on  the  surfnce  nl  the  abdomen, 
and  which  will  retain  its  odour  fur  an  almost  incredible  time.  The 
Mask  lives  at  elevations 
of  over  8,(XO  fe<*t  in 
Asia  from  tlie  Himalayas 
to  Pekin. 

Deer  of  vai'iotis  s]>e- 
cies  aboniid  in  Asia.   Wt- 
illustrate  tho  Axis  Beer 
of  India  ('21),  one  of  the 
most    beautiful    i«pocJ«6, 
marked  with  a  series  of        ^^ 
wltite     spots     over     the        Hn!'  nMl 
whole    Ixxly,    so    much 
liko  tho  effect  of  sunlight 
through  foliage,  tluit.  it 
is  verj-  difficult    to   re- 
cognise  the  animal   in   tlie   forest.      Its    habits  are   nocturnal,   and   it 
geuei-idly  passes  th«  day  asle«p  in  the  sltndi<,  in  the  neighlKiurhood  ot 
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a  Htxeam.    The  Sauibur  is  another  very  fin©  Indian  deer,  nearly  five  foot 
high. 

Tbe  Bactriun  Ofc  two- 
humped  Camel  (6)  haa  & 
wido  rangi*  tlnxiugh  South- 
ern and  Central  Asia,  ox- 
tending  to  Peltin  and  Lake 
Baikal.  It  is  iniVtrior  to 
the  Arabian  or  Africiui 
Oani«>l  ill  eiulur&noe.  Its 
»,  mmx  MI  ooioiu-  varieii  remarkably, 

from  black  throiigli  every 
sbade  of  reddiah-browa  and  chestnut  to  alniOAt  wliiti'. 

Tlitf  Wild  Horses  of  Tartary  probably  ri-pi-pBcnt  aa  nearly  aa  any  now 
existing  the  primitive  stock  li-om  which  our  domestic  horses  were  derived. 
They  arft  niousft-coloured,  with  a  stripe  along  tho  buck.  It  isoiily  necessary 
to  mention  the  Arab  hora<?  its  IIki  parent  of  our  English  racers.  The  Djig- 
g«t*i  (6)  of  Pereia  and  India  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  swiftest  of  the 
wild  tta6e»,  being  extxemcly  agile  among  rocks.  It  is  hunted  for  its  flesli, 
which  is  excellent. 

In  Dltuiyitig  i;ootogy  and  botany  it  becomes  o^ndeut  tliat  tlu-  greater 
part  ot  the  Malay  Ai'chipelogo  formii  ono  province  with  South-eastern 
Awa ;  and  accordingly,  many  of  the  species  now  to  be  mentioned  ai-e 
fonnd  both  iu  thv  Malay  Ltlnnds  and  in  South-oosteni  Asia.  Thus  thi* 
Jfalayan  Tapir  {92)  inhabits  Sumatra,  Malacca,  and  South-'West  China. 
The  Indian  Khinoceros  (29),  remarkable  for  the  great  folds  of  its  skin,  ia 
repre6ent«>d  by  a  smaller  species  in  Java,  and  by  a  two-honiod  species  in 
Sumatra.    The  Indian  Elepliant  {'2iij,  with  smaller  ears  than  thi>  African, 
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WCtondB  over  India,  Coyloii,  Burnish,  Siaui,  Cochin  China,  the    Malay 
PciuMtulu,  nnil  Suroatra.    The  Hogs  of  Imlin  and  China  are  represented 
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in  Celebes  and  Borneo 
by  the  foroeious  Biiby- 
roiLissa  (33),  the  males 
of  wliich  sjiecies  have 
tiuks  of  groat  size,  iiikI 
those  of  the  upper  jaw 
p\irv«  npwards  anti 
backwards,  so  as  somo- 
times  to  peuetrat*  tlie 
skull. 

The    Oi'ang-oiitAn 
(27)  is  the  great  ape  of 
Hornco    and    Huiiiutrn. 
Its    long    raddy-browii 
hair,  nnd  great  ftirwanl- 
projecting  jawR,  mark  it 
decidedly  from  man,  as  well  as  its  verj'  long  arms,  much  rntod  in 
lancing  the  cre-uturu  while  walking.    Tlie  long-Anned  Gibbons  of  the 
Malay  Islands,  Malacca,  Southern 
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Inrlia,  and  China,  the  saored  mon- 

ki}ys  of  Iiidin,  the  long-noeed  and 

long-tailed    monkeys  of   Borneo, 

the  Macaques,  which  extend  into 

Tibet^  North  Ciiina,  and  Japan, 

are  too  numerous  to  mention.    The 

Baboons  extend  Irom  Africa  into 

Arabia.     The  Lorlt  are  an  cxtra- 

onlinary  kind  of  Lemurs  (a.  lowi- 

gToup  of  the  Primates  or  Monkey 

clas^),  aktn  to  those  which  abound 

in  Madagascar,  and  found  in  India,  Further  India,  and  many  of  the  great 

inlands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.     They  are  mostly  night-prowlers, 

with  large  eyes  and  no  tail?;  but  one  genus,  the 

litUe  Tarsius,  has  a  long  tail,  and  from  its  sudden 

itppearance  at  du»k  and  curious 

aspect,  is  termed  '"the  spectre," 

and  is  believed  to  have  a  ma- 
levolent influence. 

Bats     are     abundant     in 

Southern  Asia  and  the  Malay 

lalttuds^tlie   frnit-cating  and 

the  insectivorous  forms.     The 

great  Kaloiig  (26)  of  the  Malay 

Islands  has  delicate  flesh  which 
14.  iLino  DuoDs.        is  eaten  by  the  native^s.    The     i:>.  *iut«out  ikk  xotn. 

IX.  I-  I- 
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extraordinary  Plying  Lemur  or  Galeopithecua,  now  generally  referred  to 
tlie  order  Insectivorft,  is  peculiar  to  Malacca,  Sumatra,  ami  Borneo;  but 

most  of  the  lusecti- 
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vora  are  well  repre- 
soiitocl  iu  Asia.  Tlie 
Deaman,  or  Miuk 
Slir4>w  (8),  found  in 
Soiith-weeteni  Asia 
a»  well  at  in  Europe, 
must  be  dietin- 
guisbod  from  tUe 
.  V  mericMiilluDqtiash , 
a  Kodent. 

Tb«  Tiger  (35) 
ia  the  great  beast  of 
prey  of  Soutliern 
Asia,  ranging  from 
tbo  Caspian  to  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and 
»outliwai-da  to  Malacca,  but  Nortbeni  India  i«  its  head-quarters.  TJie 
Leopard  is  ibiind  in  many  parta  of  Southern  Asia,  and  even  in  Japan  aud 
,  Cor^a.    &(any  otiier  largo  cat*)  occur  la  the  same  geographical  range. 

The  Bean  are  widely  distributed  in  Asia,  the  Brown  Bear  in  Hiboria 
and  Japan,  the  Syrian  Be»r  bi  Palestine  anrl  Lfl'ation,  a  variety  of  the 
8«me  in  the  Himadayas,  die  liimaUyan  Black  or  Sun  Bear  in  the  Hima- 
layas, in  Eastern  Siberia  and  China,  the  MuJaj-an  Bear  in  Malacca  and 
the  great  Malay  Islands,  the  Sloth  Bc«r  1 18;>  throughout  India  and  Ceylon. 
One  of  the  most  rcmarktible  of  Asiatic  mammals  is  the  Oangetic 
Dolphin  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  with  ita  very  long  slender  snout, 
minute  eyes,  and  very  numerous  aiiiglc  teeth. 

Very  many  of  the  Rodents  are  widely  distributed  over  Asia,  especially 
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the  tjquinds,  Lemmings,  ifarmots,  and  Beavei's  in  the  north,  the  Flying 
Sqninrel*  iu  ."t'ouihcm  and  Fastem  Asia,  the  Hats,  Mice,  and  Volea  every- 
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prepare  tbeir  famoue  de- 
licacy, Bird's  nest  soup ; 
the  Weaver  Birds  (24 1,  re- 
markable for  their  neiits  of 
grasses  and  reeds,  so  in- 
geniously plaited  togotlivr 
as  to  form  hug-like  ic- 
oeptacles  hanging  Irom 
tk«  boughs  of  tre«s ;  tlic 
Peooocks  of  India  '.87j; 
the  Argo-i  Pheasants  of 
Malacca  (2&) ;  the  Bankiva 
Fowl  of  the  Malay  Islandn, 
Norlhem  India,  Assam, 
Burmah,  etc.  (30),  tlio 
origin  of  our  domestic 
fowls.  The  Ptarmigan, 
Snow  Bunting,  Ravou, 
Ger  -  falcon,  and  Snowy 
Owl  extend  up  to  tho  ex- 
treme north  of  Asia ;  and 
Iklagpiea  aitd  Swallows 
reach  the  norlhem  Siber- 
ian forestd. 

The  Cassowary  (ill), 
though  widely  dintribnted 
in  New  Guinea  ajid  other 
Papuan  islands,  only  ex- 
tends into  Coram,  wi-»t  of 


where.  The  Jerboas  (7)  extend  over 
Southern  and  Central  Asia,  and  ore  re- 
markable for  their  long  hind  legs  and  tail, 
and  their  complex  burrows.  Hares  and 
Rnbbits  occur  all  over  Asia. 

Among  tlie  birds  of  Asia  we  must 
draw  attention  to  the  Golden  Eagle  (12), 
which  however  is  by  no  means  restricted 
to  Asia ;  the  Bhinoceros  HombUl  <29f  of 
^\  I  :ccA  and  Borneo,  whtcli  finds  flying  a 
jiiuus  matter,  liaving  to  rest  after  flying 
a  mile ;  some  of  the  Hornhills  make  an 
,<^<"tiishing  noise,  somewhat  hvtwt^en  the 
luiiy  of  a  jackass  and  the  scream  of  a 
locomotive ;  tlie  Gsouleat  SwifUet  (19), 
iVom  whoso  gulatinous  nest  the  Chinese. 
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\«w  OuinCft.    Its  win{p»  lura  merely  i-ppreiieiited  1>y  a  nniiib«r  of  homy 
litack  spute«. 

Reptiles  are  comparatively  rare  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia. 
Sniik^s  ttud  Lismrtls  occur  as  we  reach  more  toinperat«  climates.  PoiaoD- 
gas  And  constricting  Snakos  abound  in  the  hotter  climate.'),  enpeciaUy  m 
Indin;  among  them  are  the  Cobra  (22),  the  Python,  Vipers,  Whipsnake*^ 
and  firtMshwfttor  Snuki-s;  wntor  and  laud  Lizards;  Geckos,  whitih  c«u 
run  inverted  along  ceilings ;  and  Flying  Dragons  ( 14).  which  can  Mistain 
them»otvei3  in  the  air  dni-ing  flying  leops.  Crocodiles  ai'«  f'onnd  in  the 
great  rivers  of  tho  tropics,  tlio  Qavial  (34)  being  a  special  long-snont«d 

form  of  tlib  Oungca.  The 
varjons  Frogs,  ««pw.nully 
Tree  iVoget  ( 18),  and  the 
Toads  are  very  numerous. 
The  Silkworm -Moth 
(IB)  representing  Insects, 
and  the  Ciab  Onatera- 
cantha  (20),  aro  among 
the  invertebrate  mem- 
bers of  the  Axiatio  fauna ; 

'fX~  J     ^^l'iJWUL-Ji.i^1^Ug^.-^i.    ^^^  *'  ^  impossible  here 

to  indicate  the  vast  ex- 

-^^^^^^fel/Ty^^^^    '*"*'  *'*'*  ^■ai'i'ty  of  forms 
>*-(-'»**&>"-   ~>"^^'^  ^   wijjoh    crowd    th»    air, 

H2.  i^piR.  earth,  and  water  of  ami 
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aronn<l  Asia.  The  Lociist«  and 
Mosqiiitoi^s,  howovcr,  must  be  nieii- 
tioaed,  if  only  for  the  intense  in- 
convenience they  occasion. 

SiunmiDg  up  iho  chavaoters  of 
the  zoological  districts  of  Asia,  Mi". 
Wallnce  states  that  the  most  abun- 
dant and  conspiouous  of  the  mani- 
inaUt  of  the  Siberian  snb-region 
(extending  down  to  Tibet  and  Sik- 
kim),  are  the  groat  berda  of  Rein- 
deer in  the  north,  the  Wolves  of  the 
st«pp«8,  with  the  wild  Horses,  Ooat«,  Sheep,  and  Ajitelopt-s  of  the  plateiitix 
and  moontains.  One  pecnliar  animal  \a  a  Seat,  found  in  Lake  Baikal, 
very  like  a  species  of  the  Northern  Seas  and  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas. 
Th«  Yak  and  the  Tibetan  Ant*?Iopc8  are  specially  restricted  to  this  sub- 
region.  The  Japanese  and  Xortli  Cluiiese  sub-region  contains  nnmerons 
peculiar  mammals ;  a  sub-geniui  of  Monkeys  living  in  the  forests  of 
Moupin,  in  a  very  cold  climate,  and  haWng  very  thick  fiir  :  a  bear-Iika 
animal,  intermediate  between  the  beor  aud  cat  families;  a  curious 
racoon-lika  Dog;  and  peculiar  forms  of  Doer  and  Moles.  Western  Asia, 
including  all  Pei-sia,  is  ranked  by  Mr.  Wallace  in  the  Mediterranean 
sub-region,  but  has  few  of  tbe  tbrms  peculiar  to  the  region,  tlio  HjTax,  or 
Coney,  of  SjTia  being  tbe  chief. 

The  Orients  region,  including  India,  Further  India,  Sonthem  China, 
and  the  Malay  Islands,  has  a  very  rich  tropical  fauna,  many  members  of 
wbicli  we  liave  already  spoken  of. 
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uad  tvcta  C&dttr  ext«iitl  far  nortti.  Tli«  nortli-eastcru  region  of  Asia 
has  a  much  more  loxariant  flora,  the  olimat«  being  temperod  by  the  sea; 
the  Poplar  and  the  Bircli.  the  Oak  and  the  Eim,  many  Conifers,  the 
Lime,  Walnut,  and  Muple,  and  many  Qrasscs  and  Slirubft,  flourish  iu 

HS 


ASIATIC  PLANTS. 
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Amur  district.     In  the  drj*  regioni  of  Tiirkeitt«n  tlie  pr«vailiiig 
cliaractor  of  the  plants  ia  hard,  prickly,  hairy,  and  adapted  to  resist 
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evaporation.     The  Wild  Olive  and  the  Poploi'  are  nmong  the  steppe 

plants.    In  the  oaseei,  Cereals  abound — Wheat,  Barley,  Maiz«,  and  Bice ; 

Cotton,  Hemp,  Madder,  Flax,  Tobacco,  and  Lncem  are  also  cultirated. 
E  Fruits  of  temperat«  climates  abound  as  in  Europe.  Tho  Mouiit&iu  Ash 
'and  the  Spruce  Fir  are  fine  tree«  in  the  forests  of  Thiau-slian.  In 
>  Caucasia  and  Trans-Cancftsia  most  of  the  ti-ees  and  fruits  arc  the  same 
*  u  tho«c  of  Europe,  the  Laurel,  Orange,  Vine,  and  MulbeiTj-  flouriehing. 

with  the  Peer,  Plum,  Cherry,  and  Walnur..    The  Awilea  of  the  Caucasiis 
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is  a  splendid  flowering  ahrub,  lik"  tlie  Bhododendron  of  the  Himalayas, 
and  it  is  attended  by  a  luxuriant  group  of  trees  and  flowers. 
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ASIATIC  PLANTS. 


In  Asia  Minor  the  forest  trc«  of  Sotithern  Europe  flourish,  both 
Umber  and  fruit  trees,  and  also  trees  furnishing  resins,  siich  as  Storax 
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thU.        tube. 

and  Pines.     Armenia,  on  tlio  contrary*,  Xi&n  little  wood ;  while  Kurdistan 

lia^  forests  of  Ouk,  Ash,  and  Pine.     Uaiice,  Wlirat,  Puis*-,  Tobacco,  nnd 

Cotton  also  grow  w«ll  in  Kurdistan.    The  Hesopotamian  flora  is  tropical, 

the  Date  reaching  perhaps  its  greatest  perfection.    Syria  is  macb  more 

riohly   clothed   with   vegetation   than   Palestine,       Soinliem   European 

fruits  and  trees  abound,  as  well  as  the  Turpentine  or  Terebinth-lree. 

The  Date  and  the  Coflee  are  at  home  in  Arabia,  where  the  fwiner  s«p- 

|iltes  most  valuable  food.    Arabia  too  abounds  in  ai-otnatic  and  medicinal 


k. 
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plants,  such  as  ^lyrrh,  Frankincense,  Balsam,  Senna,  and  Oum-Arabic. 
The  Sycamore,  C&.^i«,  and  Ash  (yielding  manna,  a  sugary  Bocrotiou)  are 
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Icaf-4talk8  are  cooked  and  eaWn   as  fruit,  is  a  native  oi    Uio   liigh 

Ist^'ppes  of  Central  Asia.    The  TcUn-seng,  or  Ginseng  (4),  is  looked  upon 

|witU  superstitious  respect  by  the  Chinese,  as  a  plant  of  r«ro"modiuiiinI 

lies,  and  tliey  like  to  carry  a  piece  of  tlie  i-oot  about  with  thorn  aa  a 

of  talisman.    Wlien  the  root  is  found  growing  in  a  forkod_H)iHpe, 

ike  the  mandrake,  it  ia  invested  witJi  especial  and  m^'atical  powers,  and 

sold  for  ft  high  price  on  aoconnt  of  its  supposed  virtuw. 
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and  firagant  g^iims  ai'e  extracted,  tlie  best  kuowii  arv  the  Balm  oi'  Balaam- 
tree  (fi)  and  tlie  Incense-tree  (7).  Tbe  Box  <8),  celebrated  for  the  hardness 
niid  the  close  gmin  of  its  wood,  which  is  accordingly  nsod  for  blocks  fur 
wood-engraving,  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  with  a  stem  of 
goodly  thickness,  in  Asia.  Ajuoiig  th©  most  beautiful  of  Aaiatic  flowers 
is  tlio  Hibiscus  (10),  various  kimU  of  which  have  been  introduced  into 
onr  greenhouse!*  «a  oruametital  pluntit.  The  Tea  Shmb  (11 }  in  a]ii)eftrance 
resemble-8  a  rose-bash,  both  as  to  its  leaves  and  flowore.  The  cultivation, 
formerly  confined  to  China,  has  widely  spread  o%'er  various  parta  of  the 
continent,  aa  in  ^Vssam  and  in  CVylon.  The  Asiatic  Cotton  Plant  in 
many  respects  resembles  that  of  America,  but  in  this  the  ftufly  contents 
of  the  jwds  arc  yellower  in  colour.  The  nankeen  stuffii  are  |>repare<) 
frum  Indian  cotton.  Jute  (13;  is  important  aa  a  fibre  for  the  preparation 
of  mata  and  coarse  fabrics.      The  delicious  Leeehee  or  Litchi  (14)  in 


Chines  paiiit  their  iiiaiui  pictures,  and  wliieh  is  um?d  as  a  mstorial  for 
ttrtificiMl  tlowei-s,  Tlio  Paper  MiUl)prrj--tree  (17)  ia  the  kind  from  tlie 
fibrous  bark  of  which  the  Chinese  prepare  a  material  resembling  paper ; 
vliile  tlie  Gtimlac-tree  (18)  Is  valuable  a^  yielding  tho  subnitance  called 
gumluc. 

It  is  in  Asia  tliat  the  Bamboo  grows  to  it«  greatest  perfection ;  and 
in  many  instances  bamboos  are  nsed  where  large  beam!)  would  be  em- 
ploywl  in  Europe,  in  buildiugtt  of  various  kinds.  The  great  bamboos  arc 
alao  »Dmetim«a  nsed  as  pipes  in  aqucduots.  A  treothat  has  been  reckoned 
among  the  wondwi-s  of  the  world  is  the  Banyan  (20(,  which  from  its 
branches  sends  domi  vertical  shoots  towards  the  earth,  where  tliey  t«ko 
root,  forming  pillars  or  snpplwmontary  trunks  around  the  principal  one, 
so  that  a  singlo  troe  in  time  forms  a  kind  of  grove  with  arcades.     A 
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aacred  character  is  attributed  to  this  tree  by  the  Hindus.     Various  kindu 

•of  Pttlnu  adoni  the  tropical  i-cgions  of  Aula ;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  thci^e 

noble  traes  ore  of  enormous  importance  for  their  varied  usi.-l'ulness.    The 

Sago  Palm  (24)  Li  highly  esteemed  for  itJ*  starchy  pith,  the  well-known 

I  sago  of  commerce.     Tho  tree  grows  rjnickly,  and  yields  a  gn-at  quantity 

of  the  latli,  sometimes  as  much  as  800  11m.  weight.     Tho  TaUpot  Palm 

(25)  ia  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  wlien  it  has  once  come  to  maturity, 

and  homo  flowers  and  fruit,  its  Ufe  is  over,  ami  it  dies  off.     It*!  leaves  aro 

of  remarkable  size,  fan-shaped,  and  somecimoi  eighteen  feet  across.    They 

are  ao  coriaceous  in  texture  that  they  can  readily  be  written  upon,  and 

all  the  important  Pali  (Buildhist)  manuscripts  of  Coylou  are  written  u|>f)n 

these  leaves.     From  the  Areka  PaImV'2tI)  are  piocnred  the  beiol-areca  or 

;  penang  nut«,  fi'om  which  th<-  substance  betel,  nsed  as  a  masticatory  by 

many  of  t  he  nations  of  the  East,  is  prepared.     Long  pieces  of  tho  nut  are 


roU«<l  in  leaves  of  the  chavioa  peppor,  powdered  witli  tlie  rlivtt  of  calcined 
shoUs ;  and  tliia  inixturo  is  oliew«d  poraeveringly  by  the  natives,  on  the 
gitnmd  that  it  decreaftes  or  preventa  thintt  and  clean-tes  the  teeth.  The 
Jak-tree  (27)  is  a  kind  of  artocarpiis  or  bread  rniit-li'Df.  lUt  prickly  &ait 
grows  to  a  largo  size,  sometimes  wi>ighing  more  than  sixty  [>ounds.  It  is 
lA>^ly  tued  as  ibod  by  the  Asiatic.**,  bnt  is  little  relished  by  Europeanst 
having  ti  strong  and  somcwhut  disagreeable  smell.  A  yellow  ilyc,  with 
wliich  the  Bnddhist  priesto  stain  their  robes,  is  procured  from  this  tre«. 

A  floral  wonder  of  Malaysia  is  the  gigantic  linfflenia  (8Ct),  so  named 
by  its  discoverer,  Arnold,  in  hononr  of  Sir  Stamford  Ralfli-s,  Guvornor  of 
Sumatra,  at  the  time  the  flower  was  first  fonnd  there.  The  plant  itself 
is  of  a  low  onler  of  development,  in  spite  of  it«t  gigantic  size.  It  Js 
parasitic,  and  first  appears  in  the  ibrm  of  a  small  button  on  the  ix>ot 
ot"  some  liana  or  Iwining-ptant  at  the  foot  of  a  gi'eat  tree.  Kach  tiny  bud 
(there  are  somrtime«  many  in  a  row)  swells  until  it  attains  the  size  ot  a 
gigantic  cabbage.  This  opona  and  expands  into  a  fleaihy  flower,  like  an 
enormous  fungus,  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter.  The  Sago-tree  (81)  is  of  an 
entirely  different  family  fh>m  tho  Sago  Palm.  It  belongs  to  the  Cycadeie, 
and  flourishes  best  on  the  island  nf  Sumatra.  The  Teak-treo  (32)  i» 
*i'Iubnited  for  the  hordn&ts  of  its  wood,  which  renders  it  adapted  to  ship- 
building.  From  tlio  Gauiboge-tree  ^33),  belonging  to  tlie  genns  Qarcinia, 
the  yellow  substance  of  tliat  name  is  obtained  ;  another  species  fm'uislies 
the  doliciona  fniit  known  as  the  mangosteen  iMuiacca),  sometimes  called 
the  finest  of  all  fruits.  The  OuttA-{)ercha  Tree  i-'H)  fields  a  juice  similar 
to  tluit  of  the  cftoutehouo-tree,  but  without  its  elastic  properties.  The 
various  uses  to  which  the  gutta-percha  is  apijlied,  including  its  use  in  the 
manufacture  ot  telegraphic  cables,  i-euder  it  one  of  tlie  most  valuable 
of  plants. 

The  Cinuanion-trw!  (36)  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  where  its  cultivation 
was  carried  on  by  the  Dutcli  a  centurj-  and  a  half  before  the  island  came 
into  tho  possession  of  Great  Britain.  The  cinnamon  of  commerce  con- 
sists of  the  bark  stripped  fjx>m  the  brunches  of  the  trees  by  the  cinna- 
mon-peelers, and  dried.  The  Nutmeg-tree  i87)  grows  to  a  height  of 
thirty  feet.  It  boars  a  finiit  the  size  of  a  ])each,  harsh  and  uneatable ; 
but  the  kernel  is  the  nutmeg,  and  the  fibrous  covering  lound  it  is  tho 
spice  called  mace.  The  Ihitch  IHast  India  C-oinpany  at  one  time  made 
great  cfforta  to  pnjsen'e  tlie  monopoly  of  the  nutmeg  mai-kot,  by 
destroying  the  nutmeg-tree  wherever  they  found  it,  except  in  their  own 
settlements,  sending  out  expeditions  for  the  purpose ;  bnt  m  time  the 
English,  French,  an<i  Portuguese  took  a  large  share  of  the  trade.  The 
Citron,  Mango,  and  Durian  (38-40)  are  other  valuable  Asiatic  fruits. 
Tlie  Pepper  Shrub  (41),  largely  cultivated  in  Sumatra,  and  found  also  iu 
Borneo  and  the  adjacent  islands,  furnishes  in  its  -toed-corns,  gathered 
before  tliey  are  ripe,  and  dried,  one  of  the  most  universally  ditfused  of 
the  spices.    White  pepper  ia  obtained  by  removing  the  outer  husk  of  the 


black  peppor.     Tlie  Ctove-tree  (43)  fiiniixhes,  in  its  fIower-bu<))<,  the 
aromotic  clovos  used  iw  spice. 

From  these  spocimena  it  may  be  seen  how  rich  is  tho  ciidowmenl 
of  wood,  flowers,  iViittjt,  ftiid  seetU  with  which  Soiith-eaateni  Asia  it) 
ftirnished.  In  times  past  many  of  them  have  been  (iealt  with  in  &  moat 
improvident  nn'l  uuwis»  manner  by  the  natives;  but  in  the  present  day 
skilled  botanists  arc  at  work  in  India  and  Ceylon  under  govoruiiieiit 
authority,  diatovering  and  publishing  the  best  methods  of  dealing  wiili 
the  crops,  advising  tlio  natives  an<I  the  merchants,  and  making  fxiwri- 
ment3  thvmit-'IvO'S.  The  introduction  of  toa  and  cinchona  planting  into 
India  are  among  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  tho  bi^-nufitK  tliiis 
conferred :  but  they  are  only  samjiles  of  much  more  that  has  been  done 
and  that  will  in  the  future  be  done  by  wis*  scientific  plant  culture  for 
the  welfare  of  the  vast  populations  of  Asia. 

It  is  not  generally  known  liow  local  is  the  cultivation  of  certain 

'  grains  which  are  ■'i^pociully  a««oi.'iatcd  in  our  niind^  with  India.  Rice  \» 
the  special  crop  of  Lower  Burmah  and  of  nearly  all  llie  delta  distriL-ts  of 
India ;  elaewhere  it  is  aobonUnate,  ^\^leat  li  most  grown  in  the  Punjab 
and  in  the  provinces  north  of  the  Dect-an,  and  does  not  thrive  where  rice 
does.  Millet  is  far  more  extensively  grown  than  either ;  the  great  millet 
is  known  us  jo(^r ;  spiked  millet  a.s  Ati/'ra  in  the  north  and  kambu  in  the 
south.  Oil  seeds  are  very  lai^ely  grown  as  a  second  crop  after  rice  and 
Other  grains,  the  chief  kinds  being  mu.'itard,  rape,  linseed,  and  castor  oil. 
Dntly  a  number  of  new  vegetables  have  been  added  to  the  native 

^stock,  as  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  turnips ;  and  potatoes  have  already 
booomo  an  important  crop  in  some  parts  The  cultivation  of  the  sugar 
cane,  of  cotton,  jutfl,  indigo,  and  opium  have  largely  ineroased  tiudcr 
Kuropean  direction.  Indeed,  the  United  States  Civil  War  may  be  said  to 
have  made  cotton-gi-owing  a  great  industry  in  India  ;  but  the  cotton  is  of 
much  shorter  staple  than  the  American,  and  is  therefore  leN«  valuable. 
It  is  largely  grown  in  the  plains  of  Ou:ierat  and  Kattiwar,>in  which 
Surat  is  included;  hence  it  is  commercially  termed  Surat  cotton ;  it  ia 
also  much  cultivated  in  the  Deccan,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  Berar. 
Jute  is  an  important  crop  in  north  and  east  Bengal.    Indigo  has  much 

^declined  ia  value,  and  is  now  principally  derived  from  Xorth  Beliar, 
while  many  parts  of  Bengal  are  studdod  with  al>anduned  and  ruined 
factories.  Opium  is  another  of  the  very  limited  crops,  being  almost  ex- 
clusively grown  in  the  Ganges  valley  round  Patna  and  Benare.-!,  and  iu 
the  tal^c>lM3id  which  formerly  was  the  kingdom  of  Malwa,  and  now  ia 
rated  over  by  native  chiefs,  of  whom  Suiudia  and  Ilolkar  ai'e  the  pi-incijial. 
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and  it  may  lunr  he  described  M  the  theatre  of  a  Tost  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Europeans  to  gain  control  and  exercise  inflneuce,  in  ihc  face  of  a 
determined  Mahometan  propoganili^in  in  tlic  central  rcgioos. 

Egypt,  a  fertile  valley  and  a  dulta,  all  else  desert,  must  have  been 
very  early  inhabited ;  but  prehLitoric  remains  liavo  not  y«t  been 
di^cov<>r«d  in  great  abundance.  Hncb  n»  Lave  bi-en  -found  are  of  the 
neolithic  or  poUshvd  stone  type.  Undoubtedly  the  gi-eater  part  of  the 
delta  has  been  formed  since  the  civilisation  of  Egy])t  had  reached  con- 
siderable development.  Whether  this  civilisatiun  was  introduced  into 
Eg^-pt  £rom  abroad,  or  grew  up  there,  it  is  impossible  to  sity  ;  brir 
but  already  in  the  earliest  monuments,  and  iu  the  time  of  the  «i«ii«ii«n- 
ancient  em])ire,  th<;  Egyptians  were  a  distinct  race,  long-he«ded,  short 
and  thick-set,  with  reddi»h-bn>wn  complexion,  broad  forehead,  fall 
nOHtriU,  large  mouth,  and  smooth  hair,  very  unlike  negroes  or  Arabs. 
Hany  stndcutsi  place  the  ancii-nt  Egyptians  among  the  Caucasians,  others 
include  them  among  the  Hamilic  peoples  as  a  distinct  typo. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Eg;^-E}tiau  is  the  oldest  civilisation  of  which 

>  we  have  monumental  records.    Hovr  many  tlioonands  of  years  should  be 

'  assigned  to  it  is  doubtful,  but  the  medium  estimate  of  Morictte  dates  the 
foundation  of  Memphis  as  ox.  t']004.  After  legeudar)'  dynaatiea  in  wlticb 
the  gods  and  demigods  were  the  kings,  Menes  appears  as  the 
first  fuundcrof  a  united  kingdom,  who  extended  his  sway  from 
Tliis,  iu  upper  Egypt,  northwards,  and  founded  Memphis  as  his  capital, 
near  the  Sphinx,  prububly  built  about  lus  time,  and  at  the  apex  of  the 
Nilii  d(>lUi,  part  of  which  he  reclaimed  from  the  Nile  by  the  great  dyke 
of  Kosheifih. 

With  the  fourth  dynasty  begin.'*  the  gi-eat  buililing  era  of  ancient 
Egypt,    Khufu  (Cheops)  built  the  great  pyramid  near  Memphis,  and  his 

I  successors  Khuirii  (Chephren)  an<l  Men-ka-ra,  built  its  two  com-  -no  ^nmx 
panions.  Many  other  splendid  tombs  of  wealthy  and  powerful  PT««i4»- 
subjects  have  been  preserved.  The  kings,  wielding  the  mannal  labour 
of  the  poor  as  an  implement  made  for  themselves,  exercisod  a  compubion 
wliich  has  left  its  ralics  down  to  our  own  daj' ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  wars  were  thou  frequent  or  exhaustive.  In  the  fiflli  dynasty, 
Kssigued  by  Mariette  to  ».c.  ;i951-37(BJ,  the  very  ancient  papyrus  of 

I  Phah-hotep,  son  uf  the  king  Tat>ka-ra  Assa,  was  written.  It  is  the 
most  ancient  manuscript  known  to  exist,  though  some  inscriptions  are 
older.  The  author  refers  to  Osiri-s  as  gml,  hut  appears  to  have  an  idea 
of  one  god,  lUs  philosophy  is  of  sijjgular  interest  as  showing  how  far 
the  human  aoul  liad  risen  nearly  six  thousand  years  ago.  The  TiuwrUtM 
foUowing  is  one  passage  quoted  by  Prof  Sayco :  '*  It"  thou  art  i»pi™«- 
become  great  Mtier  thou  lin,'*t  been  lowly,  and  if  thou  hast  heapf'd  up 
riches  after  poverty,  being  because  of  that  the  cliiefest  in  thy  city ;  if 
thou  art  known  for  thy  wealth  and  art  become  a  great  lord  ; — let  not  thy 
heart  he  puffed  up  because  of  thy  riches,  for  it  is  God  who  has  given 
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them  aitto  thee.  Despiw  nofc  another  who  is  as  thoa  wasi ;  be  towtirU<i 
him  aa  towarils  thy  equal." 

Ill  the  sixth  dynasty  the  kings  of  Kgypt  became  conquerors,  attack- 
ing the  30ath-eastt'ru  Asiatic  pt-opk-j!,  and  having  many  negroes  in 
iijypti,n  their  armies  fixtra  Ethiopia,  nrhich  was  already  subject  to  the 
conquoRa.  Egj-ptiuiis.  The  dynasty  ciidod  with  Queen  Nitocris,  who 
eulargvd  the  third  great  pyramid,  or  tliat  of  Men-ka-ra.  This  q'neen  has 
become  the  centre  of  many  legends.  After  tliis  there  is  a  considerable 
gap  in  Egyptian  historj'.  The  next  recorda  whioh  are  tniatworthy  do- 
TJw  kiac*  of  scribe  the  eleventh  dynasty,  about  b.c.  3<.Ki4,  seated  further 
'^"•^  south,  at  Thebes,  and  appart^utly  signalising  the  domination 
of  a  dillerent  people.  The  obelisk  of  Ileliopolis,  near  Cairo,  the  oldest 
known,  the  lixing  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Kgj-pt  at  the  forlxcsses  of 
Semiieh  and  Kminucli,  thirty-five  miles  south  of  the  second  cataract,  tho 
creation  of  Lake  Mceris  west  of  the  Nile  Delta  for  anificiat  irrigation,  we 
among  the  conspicuous  works  of  the  twell"th  dynasty,  whose  kings  were 
principally  called  Amenenbat  and  TJsertaseii.  In  the  sixth  year  of 
Usertaaen  11.  a  family  of  Semites  arrived  from  the  East,  nnd  begged  per- 
mission to  ticttle  on  tho  Nilo.  "  We  may  still  see  them  with  their  black 
hair  and  hooked  noses,  and  Phcsnician  garments  of  many  ooloars,  like  tho 
one  which  Ji.w<'ph  woro  "  (Sayce).  A  succession  of  Semitic  tribos  followed 
them,  and  gradually  the  whole  country  came  under  their  control.  Their 
kings  are  known  as  the  Hyksos,  or  Shupherd  kings,  who  ruled 
fw  BOO  years  aa  the  fifteenth,  sixteentli,  and  seventeenth  dynas- 
ties. They  adopted  Egyptian  civilisation,  and  showed  skill  and  power 
in  their  erection  of  monuUtliic  obelisks.  It  was  probably  during  tho 
period  of  the  Shepherd  kings  tliat  first  Abraham  and  then  Joseph  came 
to  Egypt.  The  Hyksos  were  finally  exi>ellcd  fi-om  the  country,  and  the 
eighteenth  dj-nasty,  foimiled  by  Aahmes,  i-ose  on  their  ruin. 

The  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties  mark  the  greatest  period 
of  Egypt,  Both  fi-om  monuments  and  pap^Ti  we  liave  many  records  which 
^^^^  show  the  great  progress  in  contiuest  and  in  arw  which  the 
Egyptians  then  uiade,  Thothmes  I.  uiarcht^d  through  Phauicta 
and  Syria,  nnd  added  the  Soudan  to  Egj-pt,  He  lnjgan  the  great  works 
of  the  temple  of  Amen-ra  at  Thebes,  whieh^his  aislor  Hat.shepu,  or  Hntasu, 
continued,  and  also  sot  up  the  great  obelisk  of  Kaniak.  Thothmes  III., 
who  reigne^f  fiHy-three  years,  waged  prolonged  wars  in  South-eastern 
Asia,  in  the  course  of  which  he  captured  Nineveh.  Amenophis  ILL  built 
the  ooloasat  statues  of  Memnon  and  Danaus  at  Thebes. 

Kamses  I.  founded  the  nineteenth  dynasty  about  O.C.  I4(>-2.  His 
son,  Seti  I.,  built  the  great  hall  of  columns  at  Karnak  nud  tho  chief 
temple  of  Ahydos,  oveiTan  Palestine,  ovei"canie  the  ilittites, 
and  conquered  the  Libyans,  who  invaded  Eg^-pt  from  the  west. 
His  son.  Ramses  II.  (Sesostris  of  the  Greeks),  was  the  greatest  monarch 
of  Egypt,  and  reigned  for  about  aevenry  years.     All  (he  neighbooring 
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powers  to  turn  were  attai.-k<;d  by  him  wilti  ruryiiig  rosulU,  on  the  whole 
(avcmrable  to  Kgypt.  Th'i  lisraoliU's  built  for  tliia  king  the 
treoKuro  oitiwt  of  Pithom  an<l  Ramses.  Huge  ntatues  of  him 
were  set  up  in  aevei-al  plaot^t,  nnd  his  gre»i  l)uildinga  were  exceedingly 
numerotts.  Even  in  Xubia,  at  Abu-Simbi'l,  he  set  up  a  huge  temple,  its 
entrance  being  guarded  by  four  colossal  tigoi-es.  It  is  impossible  to  itny 
with  certainty  when  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  fix>m  £g:.vptBxodiwef  tti« 
took  place,  but  their  oppressiou  luulvr  Bumses  II.  is  certain ;  '•"•i"**- 
anrl  the  weight  of  evidence  favoiu-s  the  belief  that  the  Exodus  occurred 
towards  the  clo^e  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  and  perhaps  under  Menep- 
Lah  II.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ramses  U.  Ramaes  III.  ruled  over 
Egypt  after  nearly  all  it»  foreign  possessions  had  been  lost ;  and  he  had 
to  meet  attacks  &om  PhoJuicians,  Greeks,  Libyans,  and  negroes,  fie 
revived  the  fading  glories  of  Eg\*pt,  taking  mutdi  *p<A\  from  his  enemies, 
and  rt'storing  the  maritime  and  mining  iuten-sts  of  the  country.  New 
temples  and  palaces  alao  were  built. 

But  Eg\-pt  had  oommeuceJ  to  decline,  The  kings  of  the  twenty- 
second  dynasty,  however,  endeavoured  to  regain  power  in  Palestiiip,  and 
settled  many  Semites,  negroes,  and  other  foreiguert  in  Egv'pt  ;  OMiiiiaof 
but  aftt-T  a  time  A^yria  dcfoalvd  Egypt,  which  relapst'd  into  >Kyi"- 
A  number  of  petty  principalities.  The  twenty-sixth  dynasty  again  re- 
Wvcd  Egyptian  power.  P»ammetichus  wan  able  to  restore  temples  and 
build  fresh  monumt-nts,  Uis  son,  Xfcho  U,,  endeavoured  to  makf  a  canal 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile.  Vnder  his  du-ection  AJnca  appears 
to  have  been  circumnavigated  by  Plia-nician  mariners  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury R.C.  He  fought  against  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  and  slew  oonaMitiij 
him ;  but  his  onward  progress  was  shipped  by  Nubuchadnezxar,  "'•  "»^"' 
who  afterwards  conquered  Egypt,  though  not  permanently.  Cambyses. 
son  of  Cyrus  of  Persia,  conquered  Kgypt  about  b,c,  525,  and  adopted  the 
style  of  an  Egj-ptiau  monarcli,  but  later  vented  his  anger  at  certain 
reverses  upon  Egyptian  monuments  and  tumplus.  After  an  inglorious 
revival,  alxtut  »,<:.  'd4f.}  took  place  the  final  fall  of  the  Egj-ptian  mouiirt-liy, 
and  since  then  no  native  prince  has  niled  in  Egj-pt.  Alex-  uier 
ander,  the  (ireek  Ptolemies,  Rume,  the  Arab  Mahometans,  the  <»«l»««»- 
Saracens,  the  Mameluki^-*,  and  the  Turks  in  succession  have  dominated 
Egypt  and  made  the  natives  their  pawns.  Kevcr,  till  the  Englisli,  in 
1SB2,  establisherf  themselves  as  guardians  of  onler  in  Egypt,  were  the 
people  coiisidiTcd  or  their  interests  pi-otwted.  The  nn^ent  short-lived 
oimexation  of  the  Soudan  has  failed  ;  but  Egypt  was  not  strong  in  ibsolf, 
and  had  no  strength  to  ^imre  for  liolding  an  nnwilltng  population  of 
Arabs  and  negroes  in  subjection. 

The  Egyiitians  of  the  great  time  of  the  Empire  and  the  monuments 
were  of  a  ditferent  type  from  the  older  p«50ple.     They  ha<.i  oval    Pbyaieu 
faces  and  were  round-headed,  not  long-headed,  with  small  fore-  J^^SiS 
heatls,  large  black  oyes,  long  strniglit  noses,  somewhat  full  lips,  mrpaaBt, 
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Imt  men  often  w*nt  barefoot.  The  lower  classps  slmveii  both  heait  ami  face. 
Women  were  not  marketily  (li.-<tingui«ho«l  by  tlross  from  men,  tli«  kiit  «■ 
skirt  being  tighter,  and  in  tho  lower  cbiss^s  boing  the  onlj-  garment. 


The  Egj'pUan  religion  was  a  mixture  of  monotheism,  bstpuah 
polytheism,  and  animal  w-orsliip.  ^\^^it■h  of  these  aro*c  first,  "'Wo"'- 
it  14  impossible  to  say.     Many  of  their  ileities  exhibited  animal   heails 
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upon  huraaii  bodies.  Each  groat  city  had  \\&  own  gods.  »t  the  head  of 
whom  »itood  A  snn-god,  wortihipi)ed  a»  Ptah  At  Memphis,  Oiriris  at  ThLis 
and  Abydoa,  Amen-ra  at  Tlichoc,  Rii  at  HHiopolU,  et<;.  Apitt,  the  bull,  is 
a  type  of  t"ie  animal  gods.  The  complex  mj-thologiw  which  have  iMM'n 
made  out  cannot  be  cut«re<i  into  h^re.  But  in  lat«r  times  a  rationalist 
mt«ri>retation  arose,  which  regarded  all  the  divinities  and  spirits  ns 
varied  manif<':«tAt:on3  of  oufi  lUviiie  essence.  As  in  almost  all  other 
Thn       religions,  tlie  pricathood  early  bt^^ftme  more  important  than  the 

iMriMihood.  religinii,  and  gain<*d  a  leading  place  in  the  State.  The  prieal*, 
setting  np  the  ideal  that  those  who  were  jiit^tiJiod  b«foro  Osiris  by  their 
conduct  on  earth  gained  eternal  happiness,  asstgned  this  ble««iug  to 
every  one  who  oonid  pn.y  for  a  3calx>lured  ivcoril,  for  incantations  and 
charms  and  elaborate  enibulming.  ks  to  the  future  state,  in  the  early 
empire,  judging  by  the  tomb  of  Ti  at  Sakkarah,  the  dead  were  believed 
to  live  over  again  their  earthly  life. 

Egj'ptiau  architecture  probably  ranks  next  to  Greek  in  the  ancient 
world.      Massivenesiii  and  durability  were  its  first  characterifltics ;  next 

EnT-Uaa    came  faithfulness  to  nature  and  idealising  power.    Their  colour 

«rciiii«otiu»  ^  never  a  prominent  feature,  and  perspective  was  not  studied. 

The  splendid  templesof  the  Aliddle  Empire  appear  to  have  been  intended 

tor  processions,  and  their  inner  waits  are  covered  witli  fine  ba8-reUe&  and 

.  paintings. 

It  U  a  marked  tribute  to  ideas  of  future  existence,  that  in  Egypt 
ever^'  man,  the  king  above  all,  sought  to  make  a  fine  tomb  for  himself ; 

Bnteimist  '*■><'  tbc  funeral  rit^'s  wore  the  most  elaborate.     Embalming 

uid  bnitaL  tijy  \„fiy  g,j(]  forming  a  mummy  to  last  for  ages  occupied  a 
lung  time.  Enfolded  in  covering  alU^r  covering,  the  mummy  was  at  last 
placed  in  a  stone  sarcophagus,  and  then  in  a  sepulchral  chaml>er,  fcM'ming 
part  of  a  family  mansoleura.  Customary  burial  offerings  were  made 
several  times  a  year  by  the  deceased's  family. 

Much  )ias  been  learnt  about  EgjtHian  fiinoml  ceremonies  from  tlieir 
chief  religiou.'i  book,  the  Book  of  the  IVad,  describing  ''  the  adventurefl 

n*  Booh  or  "^f  the  soul  after  death,  and  the  textti  it  mtLtt  quote  in  order  to 

uwDMd.  escape  the  torments  and  trials  of  the  lower  world."    Egyptian 

literature  is  on  the  whole  poor,  the  historical  recorils  being  inilat«>d 
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paneg^Tics.  The  Eg^'ptian  langtiag*',  which  in  itii  lat«<r  form 
i»  called  Coptic,  is  Semitic  in  grammar,  and  in  many  of  its 
roots;  but  it  is  strikingly  monoayllwbio,  and  may  have  »ome  African 
elements  in  iL  In  Cojitic,  the  language  of  the  Christianised  Egyptians, 
many  Greek  words  arc  introduced,  and  it  is  written  with  Greek  cha- 
racters and  six  added  letters  firom  the  later  Egj-piian. 

The  Egyptian  hioroglypliics,  or  pictorial  writings,  were  already  in 

full  development  in  the  age  of  Menes.     Each  character  also  stood  for  0U9 

Hja„>.     or  more  syllables,  and  Mvwal  of  them  represent  single  letters. 

••JT***    From  the  liieroglypliice  the  running-hand,  or  hieratic  writing, 

was  developed. 
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particular  their  linen  w«aviiig  wax  BrsUnito.    lu  glawt  iiinkiiig,  potter^', 

metal  work,  domestic  utenails  an<i  furnitiirp,  tlipy  had  great  skill.     Thi*ir 

Aruud    scii'uco  WHS  (juite  as  rcmaikablp.    Astronomy  and  geometry 

•doDMi.    made   considerable   progrtas,  and    tlio   mi-cliunical   skill  thoy 

sl(Owe<l  in  the  cutting  and  removftl  of  Imge  sbmcs  is  almost  inexplic- 

.able.    In  tkc  Middle  Empire  m<*dii'in<>  lutd  made  great  advAncftii,  many 

e-asps  being  minutely  desci'ibed,  and  treatment  by  draughts,  blisters, 

^»wder«,  etc.,  being  adopted.     Later,  conterx'atism  came  in,  and  a  doctor 

rMOmuiending  new  treatmont  did  so  at  the  ri.-«k  of  liis  life  if  the  patient 

died.     Many  musical  instruments  were  in  use,  and  mnsic  and  dancing 

Wfire  much  employed  in  processions  and  in  entertainmonti. 

Tim  MODEIiX  EfiVJ'TIAXS. 

*'  Egj'pt  is  tlie  Nile,"  it  has  been  well  said  ;  and  its  ancient  name, 
Kem  (the  black  land),  refers  to  the  black  colour  of  the  soil  wliicli  lias 
laiportMioa  *^*<^'i  produced  by  the  Nile  innuilatiuiw.  Receiving  the  bulk  ot 
•*  tt«Mi*  the  harvest  brought  down  from  Erjuatorial  Africa  to  the  north, 
and  surrounded  on  oitlier  side  bj'  deserts  and  mountains,  Egypt  has 
gained  an  importance  quite  out  of  proportion  to  it«  cultivable  land. 
Scarcely  six  tliousnnd  square  miles  are  aclnally  nnrler  onltivation  north 
of  the  first  cataract,  and  their  pi-od«ce  was  the  baws  on  which  commerce, 
alia  and  soieuces,  and  wide-reaching  dominion  arose.  In  the  great  era 
of  Egypt,  it  must  have  been  much  more  thiekly  ]K'opleii  than  now;  and 
it  continued  largely  peopled  in  spite  of  oppression  and  doslmctive  wars. 
Wit  must  attributi>  its  pres.'iit  iulV-riority  of  population  especially  to  tho 
Turks,  a  people  with  a  genius  for  extracting  almost  everj'thing  of  valae 
from  the  peoples  they  rule.  Fortunately  they  have  every  day  lesa  and 
less  power  to  wrong  the  Egj'ptians. 

Independently  of  foreigners, — Turks,  Syrians,  Gi-eeks,  Annoninns, 
Jews,  Itahans,  French,  and  English,— Egj-pt  includes  people  of  two 
shaqily  distinct  religions — the  Mahometans  and  the  Coptic 
'  Clirii'liftn.*.  Tin-  Mahometans  constitute  .scvon-eighths  of  the 
lK>pulation ;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  considerably  they  resemble  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  in  spite  of  tlio  repeated  introduction  of  Arabs  and 
Semites  of  other  types.  And,  following  the  bc^t  opinion,  wo  must  regard 
the  mass  of  the  Egyptians  as  representing  the  ancient  people,  with  u 
dash  of  negro  and  a  considerable  mixtuiv  of  Arab  blood.  The  trno 
Egyptians  are  tho  fellaheen,  or  peasants.  They  are  of  medium  height, 
inclining  to  tallness,  robust  and  welUmade,  slim  and  lithe,  capable  of 
great  endurance.  They  have  oval  faces,  broad  bronii,  bix>wu  com- 
plexions, and  brilliant  black  eyes,  often  kept  half-closed  in  the  brilliant 
sunlight;  a  well-formed  mouth,  with  rather  full  lips  and  boautiftd  tooth  ; 
and  a  straight  nose  with  rather  wide  nostrils.  The  head  is  nsnulty 
xhaved,  except  a  tuft,  on  the  top.  The  moustache  an<l  beard,  though 
nnshnven,  do  not  grow  long. 
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particular  their  linen  weaving  was  first-rate.  In  glass  making,  pottery, 
metal  work,  domestic  utensils  and  furniture,  they  had  great  skill.  Their 
ArtauLd  science  was  quite  as  remarkable.  Astronomy  and  geometry 
ff^xosxa.  made  considerable  progress,  an3  the  mechaitical  skill  they 
showed  in  the  cutting  and  removal  of  huge  stones  is  almost  inexplic- 
able. In  the  Middle  Empire  medicine  had  made  great  advances,  many 
diseases  being  minutely  described,  and  treatment  by  draughts,  blisters, 
powders,  etc.,  being  adopted.  Later,  conservatism  came  in,  and  a  doctor 
recommending  new  treatment  did  so  at  the  risk  of  hia  life  if  the  patient 
died.  Many  musical  instruments  were  in  use,  and  music  and  dancing 
were  much  employed  in  processions  and  in  entertainments. 

TEE  MODERN  EGYPTIANS. 

"  ^gypt  is  the  Nile,"  it  has  been  well  said  ;  and  its  ancient  name, 
Kern  (the  black  laud),  refers  to  the  black  colour  of  the  soil  which  has 
Importance  teen  produced  by  the  Nile  inundations.  Receiving  the  bulk  of 
of  tba  HUB.  the  harvest  brought  down  from  Equatorial  Africa  to  the  north, 
and  surrounded  on  either  side  by  deserts  and  mountains,  Egypt  has 
gained  an  importance  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its  cultivable  land. 
Scarcely  six  thousand  square  miles  are  actually  under  cultivation  north 
of  the  first  cataract,  and  their  produce  was  the  basis  on  which  commerce, 
arts  and  sciences,  and  wide-reacliing  dominion  arose.  In  the  great  era 
of  Egypt,  it  must  have  been  much  more  thickly  peopled  than  now ;  and 
it  continued  largely  peopled  in  spite  of  oppression  and  destructive  wars. 
We  must  attribute  its  present  inferiority  of  population  especially  to  the 
Turks,  a  people  with  a  genius  for  extracting  almost  everything  of  value 
from  the  peoples  they  rule.  Fortunately  they  have  every  day  less  and 
less  power  to  wrong  the  Egyptians. 

Independently  of  foreigners, — Turks,  Syrians,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Jews,  Italians,  French,  and   English, — Egypt   includes   people   of   two 

f-iigi,,  shari>ly  distinct  religions — the  Mahometans  and  the  Coptic 
Christians.  The  Mahometans  constitute  seven-eighths  of  the 
population ;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  considerably  they  resemble  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  introduction  of  Arabs  and 
Semites  of  other  types.  And,  following  the  best  opinion,  we  must  regard 
the  mass  of  the  Egyptians  as  representing  the  ancient  people,  with  a 
dash  of  negro  and  a  considerable  mixture  of  Arab  blood.  The  true 
Egyptians  are  the  fellaheen,  or  peasants.  They  are  of  medium  height, 
incUning  to  taliness,  robust  and  well-made,  slim  and  lithe,  capable  of 
great  endurance.  They  have  oval  faces,  broad  brows,  brown  com- 
plexions, and  brilliant  black  eyes,  often  kept  half-closed  in  the  brilliant 
sunhght ;  a  well-formed  mouth,  with  rather  full  lips  and  beautiful  teeth  ; 
and  a  straight  nose  with  rather  wide  nostrils.  The  head  is  usually 
shaved,  except  a  tufl  on  the  top.  The  moustache  and  beard,  though 
unshaven,  do  not  grow  long. 


small  shops,  and  are  very  irregular,  as  aro  most  of  tlip  streets  excopt  the 
modem  Europoan  oiie».  The  (radosmen  occupy  themselves  in  sitting, 
smoking;,  waiting  for  ciistomen,  or  bargaining  witli  thera  in  a 
formal  and  slow,  though  sufficiently  exciting  style,  everythinj 
being  conducted  with  groat  )M)liti*iio»s.  Early  rising,  early  ablutions,-'^ 
prayer  at  sanrise,  are  among  tlie  virtaes  of  the  majority ;  bnt  doth  in 
other  iliings  is  an  article  of  practice  if  not  of  creed.  Coffee  and  tobacco 
arc  the  ever-present  comforts.  Food  is  not  much  longed  for  or  greatly 
inthilged  in  in  the  day-time,  the  townsfolk's  fare  being  not  very  greatly 
Buperior  to  that  of  the  fellah.  Supper  is  the  great  meal,  at  which  much 
bread  or  unleavened  cake,  with  beans,  fiah,  or  meat,  lentils,  etc.,  all  brought 
on  the  tray  or  table  together,  aro  eaten  promiscnonsly. 

The  men  of  tho  middle  and  upper  classes  i>'hen  not  Europeaniaed) 
wear  fiill  drawers  of  linen  or  cotton,  a  stm-t  with  full  sleovtw,  a  short 

i>TMa  or    ^'<^  ^"^^^  i^  ^  winter,  and  over  this  a  long  veat  of  stri[ 
■"^      silk  and  cotton,  called  the  kaftan,  reaching  to  the  ankles.    The ' 
sleeves  also  are  capable  of  completely  covering  the  hands.    Bound  the 
kaftan  a  piece  of  white  nmslin  or  a  coloured  shawl  is  wound  as  a  girdle. 
In  addition,  for  full  dress,  a  great  cloth  robe  or  coat  is  worn.     Tliej 
small  cotton  cap,  red  fez,  and  turban  form  the  liead-di-eBS,     Thick  rei\ 
morocco  shoes  cover  tho  Icet,  without    stockinga.     One  of  the  most 
ensential  accompaniments  of  dress  is  a  silver  signet-ring,  with  a  stone 
engraved  with  the  wearer's  name  and  some  wort!  signifying  worshipper 
or  servant  of  Ood.    This  is  used  for  sealing  documenta,  sibling  letters, 
etc.    The  lower  classes  ia  the  towns  wear  a  simplified  set  of  gannenta  of 
coarser  materials. 

The  Egj-ptian  women  of  tlie  middle  and  npper  classes  ()re«fi  richly 
and  elegantJy.     The  undor-skii-t  is  shorter  and  fiiller  tlion  the  men's, 

Drau  01    while  the  trousers  are  fuller  and  longer.    The  long  vest,  much 

voBwi.  lite  iije  kaftan  of  the  men,  is  tighlfr,  and  has  longer  sleevoB] 
it  buttons  down  the  front,  but  leaves  a  considerable  part  of  tho  boson 
nncovered.  A  shawl  or  kerchief  forms  a  loose  girdle.  Ch-er  tUia  ia 
long  embroidered  robe  of  cloth,  velvet,  or  silk,  or  a  shorter  jacket.  Thd 
turban  is  worn  in  a  high  flat  shape,  very  diffoi-eiit  from  that  of  tho  men.^ 
Many  wear  house  shoes  or  slippers  of  yellow  or  red  morocco.  This  is  the 
indoor  oo«tume ;  but  for  ont-of-iloors  use  a  large  looso  gown  with  ex- 
tremely wide  sleeves  is  donned,  a  long  iJace-veil  of  whit©  muslin  cou- 
caaling  the  face  below  tho  eyes,  and  reaching  to  the  feet.  Over  all  is 
the  great  silk  haharah.  Ijower-cloHS  women  wear  various  degrees  of  leas 
elaborate  clothing,  and  many  of  them  never  conceal  their  faces. 

It  is  remarkable  in  how  slovenly  a  way  the  chil<]ren  are  dressed, 
even  among  the  wealthy,  who  treat  them  very  indulgently  in  everj*  way. 

^^^    With  this  a  strict  obedience  and  dntifuluess  to  parent*  aro 

inculcated.      Circumcision    is   general,   the   ceremony    taking 

place  at  the  age  of  five  or  six,  with  much  parade.    Parents  do  not  give 
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tlieir  chUdreu  mueli  tnuDing  tlif-Diselves,  tlie  elementarj'  teacUiiig  of 
the  MtthometRU  religion  constituting  the  bulk  of  it.  The  native  school- 
master t«acliivj  thorn  reading,  and  to  rccito  parts  of  the  Koran ;  l>nt 
lately  many  improved  schools  liave  been  established  in  the  towns,  and 
education  is  beginning  to  have  a  chance. 

Housos  in  Cuiro  vary  from  one  to  three  storeys  in  height,  with  fiat 
roofs,  and  windows  and  bakouiea  latticed  rouiul,  The  lowest  floor  is 
partly  raised  above  the  ground.  The  doora  have  usually  a  text 
from  the  Koran  upon  them,  supposed  to  pivtect  from  the  evU 
eye.  They  are  fastened  with  a  wuudi-n  bolt,  and  aii  iron  nng  serves 
a  knocker.    The  houses  have  inner  courts  with  rooms  all  round. 

The  grwit  hindrance  to  true  moral  progress  in  Kgypt  is  not  polygamy. 

which  i.'*  not  frequent,  bnt  divorce,  which  is  verj-  prevalent  for  slight 

DtroToeuid  cftU8ie«.   Slavery  is  not  yet  uboh'slied;  and  until  it  is,  there  will 

•i»»"y-    be  much  moral  evil  arising  out  of  it.    Yet  slaves  are  not,  as 
rule,  ill-u-eated,  and  frequently  rise  higti  in  their  master's  or  mistress's] 
favom'. 

Mr.  Lane  gave  as  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  modern 
Ef^ij-ptians,  their  ndigirrtH  pnde,  leading  to  naich  hypocrisy  and  religious 
uiiteutution.  The  hundreds  of  mosques  in  Cairo  may  be  taken 
as  a  proof  of  tliis,  or  of  true  religious  xeal.  The  auoccupied 
Mussulman  will  often  utter  pioua  ejaculations.  The  shopkeeper  oflen 
recites  chapters  in  the  Koran,  or  his  prayers  and  praises,  in  the  hearing 
of  the  p«»ers-by.  On  the  most  ordiuur^-  occasious  lie  prefaces  an  act  by 
the  words,  ''In  the  name  of  God,  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful,"  and 
after  it  is  over,  "  Praise  be  to  fiod."  The  uiost  sinful  things  will  be 
done  or  related,  aiul  the  ofTeuco  is  condoned  by  saying  ''I  b^  forgiveness 
of  God!"  The  most  extravagant  honour  is  paid  to  Mahomet  and  th»j 
Koran ;  and  printed  books  are  much  objuctod  to,  because  the  ink  anc 
{>aper,  which  will  print  the  name  of  Allah,  so  ofleu  occurring  in  all  their 
books,  will  almost  certainly  be  impure. 

Belief  ill  predestination,  and  fatalism  arc  almost  equally  churucteristio 
of  the  Eg>'ptian  Mahometan.  "The  men  display,  in  times  of  distressing 
unccn^iinty,  an  exemplary  patience,  and  after  any  afflioting'1 
events  a  remarkable  degree  of  rwignation  and  fortitude  " ;  but 
tht'  women,  in  circumstances  of  grief,  give  way  to  extravagant  criea 
aud  shrieks. 

Formerly  the  Egyptians  had  ft  good  character  for  tlieir  treatment 
of  domestic  animals;  but  now  tlxy  have  degenerated  much.  Both  dogs 
and  donkeys  arc  saxagi'Iy  malu-eated. 

The  Egyptians  are  hospitable,  and  cheerful  towards  each  other  aa 
well  as  to  strangers.    Intoxication  is  extremely  rare.    Clvanlinees  is  verjr^ 
BAUuuid  gi^neral,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  nil  water  comee  from  (ho  Nil« 
tbuMur.  and  that  the  services    of  a  multitude   of  water-carriers 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  required  abluticms.    Their  love  of  country^ 
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imd  of  home  is  notable,  and  one  miglit  say  this  was  a  form  of  their 
iodoloncc.  TUi>ir  olwliuucy  and  consorvattsm  are  great.  It  must  b« 
alloved  too  that  for  sen^aalisin  a  great  proportiou  of  the  towit  Eg^'ptiaos 
cannot  easily  be  sxiriiassed. 

But  Eg>'pt,  tik<;  India  or  Chiua,  ro(tiiire»  at  least  a  volume  to  do  it 
justice.  Space  fails  us  to  deal  with  the  festivals,  the  ceremonies,  the 
amaseraents,  an'i  the  various  features  of  interest  in  the  laud  mumUumo«h 
of  the  i*liaraoh^.  Nor  mast  we  ivcount  1im^  tlie  chorooter-  l»«>Pi«* 
istivs  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  are  to  be  found  in  lar;ge  numbers  OHl«de 
the  settled  tracts  of  Egypt — who  breed  cattle,  slieep,  and  camels,  conduct 
caravans,  make  charcoal  and  matting.  Their  numerous  tribes  are  not 
infre<iuently  at  war  with  one  another.  Turks  are  compai'atively  few  in 
Egypt,  but  exercise  a  good  deal  of  influence.  Levantines  (of  Greek, 
Syrian,  and  Italian  stock)  ere  much  more  numerous,  and  carry  on  vorj- 
jirofitable  trades.  The  European  element  is  at  least  100,00)  strong  tn 
Egypt  and  is  likely  to  incrett.se.  Black  idaveis  and  servants  do  not  de- 
crease in  number,  though  the  public  traffic  in  them  is  stopped.  GiiMits 
arc  numerous,  and  are  knowu  by  the  name  of  Othajar:).  They  lay 
themselves  out  for  tim  amusement  of  the  populace,  being  dancers, 
jtigglers,  fortuno-tellers,  tattooers,  serpent  charmers,  etc. 

A  few  worils  mu-^t  be  devoted  to  the  diseases  of  Kgj'pt,  which  show 
themselves  ao  e^-idently.  Diseases  of  the  ey-s,  duo  to  heat,  ilryuess  of 
air,  and  sand-storms,  are  painfully  frei^nent ;  and  they  are  aggravated  by 
the  great  number  of  flies.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  blind 
people  ere  so  numerous.  Anaemia,  due  to  in-sufficient  food,  is  verj'  pre- 
valent, as  also  is  dysentery.  But  the  almost  entire  cessation  of  plague 
and  cholera,  owing  to  impi-oved  sanitarj-  arrangements,  lias  t^-uded  greatly 
to  increase  the  population ;  lepfosy  and  elepliautiasis  are  unfununntely 
by  no  means  extinct. 
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CHiVPTEB  II. 
Cbc  fiiif)abit(intei  of  ^orlbtni  2h'i(n» 

Mllllllinll  Tililiiiiiiiiliii  conqucstH—Tti*  Spiniardt  uil  Portneam  -Moorliti  plrtcjr  -BatU«  ot 
Tttoan— TbaHumldUn*— TniKUIi  rule  la  Allien —Algerlut  pIru7-Tb«  Dejtot  Migiw*^ 
Bdlilib  «xp«dltloii  -  Fnuch  conquett^-Katlve  rlBln^t-  Abi]-cl-IUiI«r~0«rUuie«— OoQi|iiMta 
uid  urettnoH— ExpuUlou  Crom  SlcU;  -BULnlbal— Destruction  of  CKrtbiifC'— 8«Mad  rlM  uid 
fall  -Tanlt  In  tba  p«M— Tiipotl  uid  CjranAkK -Tiia  BcrMrt— Pbytlekl  cbkruun-Hucd 
origin 'Book  dvtilUi(i-lloiiud  tribM —MurUce -CloUiinc— Tbe  B«ib«n  In  Moroooo  -Food 

- '  Iiid4p«Ddwit  ctuurncUr  -  Oovtriuncnt  —n»  EabjrlM 
or  Allien -Btrbei  trib«a  el  lb«  toluua— TIM  Olod' 
Dvllm — Tbc  GauicliH  -Tbe  Tuueg— Plijvlcal  dMnc- 
ter»— VMiine  T»«u  in  colour- Honl  c&u»ol«r- 
PoBiUDii  of  woin«D— iLciiKiao^MfBTOM  la  Trlpotl  - 
PeuM)  -Tba  Tlbbu- rhyslral  aliai>ct«n  —  MoriU 
•ad  eiutomi— AialM  of  Kortb«rii  Atnu— nir*UAl 
eluncUff*-  Ai^b*  of  tlio  tomu  -Th*  Oily  ol  Tuntt— 
Xkirwui— Tba  KmUi  AMcmi  Jawt— Tnala  Jowi— 
ProductW  lad  InduatilM. 

UNDER  this  head  we  gronp  the  in* 
linbitants  of  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  and  the  Sahara,  who  huvo  much 
ill  common.  Somethiug  has  been  kiioTrn 
of  ibotn  for  a  loiif;  ]>erio(l,  and  both  the 
native  Kumidisns,   Hoore,  and  oth«n«, 

iguBo.  and  the  Pliu-nician  colonists  of  Carthage 
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and  (ihe  Mussnliuan  Arabii  playod  a  iiot»1)l<_-  ])ftrt  in'  liUtory.  Tu  modem 
tilS68,  lunrt^vnr,  Lliey  have  oooiipied  a  comparalivnly  miimportaul  posibifm 
in  jwlitica, 

S[on)cco,  Algeria,  and  Tnnis  were  very  early  mliabited  by  s  race 
of  dolmen,  cromlech,  ftnd  burrow  builders,  who  biiriwi  thoir  doad  with 
the  knees  drawn  up  to  th«  chin.  At  Imzorah,  itontb-east  of  Aitila,  are 
some  oxtraordinary  raegalitbic  monumonts,  one  grc»p  consisting  of 
a  circle  of  sixty-sMrvcn  groat  i*loiii*8,  the  largest  twenty  feet  high, 
placed  round  a  monnd.  There  ia  indisputable  evidence  also  of  tlie  exist- 
enoo  in  Nor1bt;rn  Africa  of  a  more  ancient  people  wlio  used  rough  flint 
implement^  and  of  a  later  people  who  used  polished  flint  anri  atone  iin- 
pIomeuti4.  Later  came  a  bronze  age.  Under  the  dolmens  have  been 
tbiind  skeletons  and  erania  of  two  types,  both  long-lteadi-d,  one  taller, 
with  its  highest  point  behind  the  middle,  the  other  witli  its  apex 
just  above  the  ears. 

Morocco  and  part  of  Algeria  were  included  in  the  old  lioman  pro- 
vince MaureUknia,  the  land  of  the  Mauri  or  Moors,  probably  the  ancttstors 
of  the  tnoilern  Berbers  and  Ttiareg;).    From  the  time  of  the 
Jugurtliine    war  illO-KXJ    b.c.),    they  were    known    to  the 
Romans,  who  allowed  tlicm  to  remain  independent  till,  in  42  a.d.,  they 
were  formed  into  two  provinces  of  the  Empire,  which  retained  them  till 
th©  Vandals  conquered  them  in  429.    jVlthough  the  Eastern  empire  »i 
Byzantium  recovered  Maui'etania  by  the  generalship  of  Belisarins  in  E>BH, 
it  was  subdued  by  the  Mussulman  Arabs  toward*  the  end  of  the  seventli 
century,  after  obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Berbers.     Lat<>r,  the 
country  was  divided  between  numerous  small  States,  till,  early  KmometM 
in  the  tenth  century,  the  Fattmit«  caliphs,  in  alliance  with  the    "ttflowt. 
Berbers,  gained  possession  of  the  cuuntrj'.    About  the  midrUe  of  the 
eleventh  century  the  dynasty  of  the  Almoravideji  arose  from  the  enthu- 
siasm of  an  Arab  nametl  Abdallah,  who  combined  under  his  IeadursUii> 
a  large  number  of  Berbers,  and  conquered  a  great  part  of  North-west 
A&ica  and  Spain.    In  the  next  century  the  dynasty  of  the  Almoharlos, 
founded  by  Mohamined-Ibu-AbdAllab,  succeeded  them  in  jrower.    Since 
this  time  the  history  of  Morocco  has  presented  little  but  constant  tui^ 
bulance,  instability,  and  bloodshed,  combined  with  continued  hostility  to 
European;!  and  to  Christianity.    In  the  tiileenth  and  sixt«entii  ccntiirii-s 
the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  after  having  finally  driven  the^^,^^^,^^^ 
Hoora  from  Europe,  attacked  them  at  home,  and  took  Ceiita,       *a& 
Tangier},  and  other  pUtces.    In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  •''**'«"•"■ 
centuries  tlie  Moors  regained  much  of  these  conquests!,  and  by  piracy, 
slavery-,  and  extortion  of  nuuom,  inflicted  constant  annoyance    Mooriaii 
on  Europeans.    It  ia  worth  recalling,  that  in  1662,  the  Por-     P*»«y- 
tuguesa  lionded  over  Taugiers  to  us  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  Catherine  of 
Braganzu,  quocu  of  Chai'Ies  IT. ;  but  wo  let  it  slij*  from  us  in  IfiSi.     By 
tJiis  time  the  ruler  of  Morocco  liad  taken  the  title  of  Sultan,  still  re:iun6d 
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by  his  niccesMrs.  The  traditional  policy  of  Morocco  lins  been  kept  ii|i 
daring  the  present  century,  for  the  Moors  aided  Abd-t-l-Kadtn-  ugHiiist  tlio 
French,  and  constantly  resisted  Spanish  efforts  to  recover  old  rights  and 
B«tua«f  p(Msc«sious  and  gain  new  one«(.  The  battle  of  l^ctuan  (m60), 
twwa.  however,  in  wliich  General  O'Donnell  and  the  Spaniards  were 
victon,  B0cur«d  iucroHsod  Spanish  iuliuenoe  over  Morocco,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  admission  of  Europeanii  to  trade  all  over  tho 
Empire. 

The  Maxsyli  and  Miit)sa«yli  9sv  wvll  Imown  in  Komau  liistor>',  as  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Algiers,  the  former  of  whom  under  Massiuissa,  sup- 
Tn,        ported  Rome  against  Hannibal,  the  latter,  nuder  Sj'phaz,  sup* 
KiuDidiA&a.  jxirting  Hannibal.    On  the  defeat  of  Hannibal,  the  two  peoples 
wore  placed   under  Maaainissa,    who    was  tlien   teniied    the    king  ot 
Numidia.     This  was  however  but  the  prelude  to  the  ibnnation  of  the 
province   of  Maun-tania,    as   already   described.     For  a   long  time  the 
hLstory  of  Algiers  was  similar  to  that  of  Morocco.     The  Spaniards  book 
Algiers  in  161)9,  and  to  expel  them,  the  natives,  in  1616,  invited  the  wd 
of  BarbarosBs,  a  Greek  who  became  a  Mussulman  an<l  had  made  himself 
TuiitUbnil*a  name  as  a  Turkish  piratical  leader.     He  speedily  drove  out 
In  Aldan.  {],g  Spaniards  and  made  himself  master  of  the  country.    His 
brother,  who   succeeded    liim,  placed    himself  under    the   protection   of 
Turkey,  and  lhitnct;fonvard  lus  family  reigned  under  the  title  of  pasha  or 
viceroy  of  Algiei-s.    At  the  same  time  a  terrible  system  of  piracy  was 
Aigartea    enlJiblishod  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  by  the  labour  of  vast 
piiMy.     nuuiliesrg  of  captives  the  port  of  Algiers  was  made  both  formid- 
able and  safe  against  the  sea.    In  spite  of  continued  efforU  by  the 
European  powers,  piracy  continued,  many  expeditions  being  dufoatod  or 
foiled  by  the  Algerines.    In  1710,  the  Turkish  pasha  was  expelled,  and 
in*  Dtyi  or  tlie  Dey.  or  leader  of  the  Janissarie«,  who  had  long  exercised 
**""*     great  power,  became  supreme.     Nothing  effective  was  doni>  to 
suppre«8  Algerian  piracy  till  1816,  when  tho  Briti.sh  expedition  under 
Briuii)     Lord  Exmouth  bombarded  Algiers  and  secured  thi^r  liberattoD 
•nwdiuon.  pf  J  .201)  Christian  alavcn,  and  a  promise  to  suppress  piracy. 
But  the  promise  was  soon  forgotten,  and  Algiers  rendered  more  formid- 
able than  ever.     At  last  France  reiwlved  to  take  effective  measurw,  and 
mnoh     in  18;)U,  Admiral  Uuperre  and  General  Bourmont  accomplished 
ooiuiuMt.  ti,e  conqueet  of  Algiers,  the  Dey  retiring  to  Naples,  and  the 
Turkish  troops  being  expellcil  from  the  country. 

Unfortunately  the  French,  in  consolidating  their  conquwtt,  did  not 
respect  the  religioiui  prejudices  of  the  people.  They  even  destroyed  some 
NuiTs  raosijnes,  appropriated  land  set  apart  for  religious  pur[ioM«», 
""'■'*^  and  attempted  to  enforce  European  usages.  ConBCtjueiitly  for 
many  years  they  were  harassed  by  constant  risings  of  Arabs  and  Kabyles, 
and  the  French  measures  of  retaliation  wero  freqneiitly  very  cruel. 
About  1832,  the'celebrated  Arab  ciiief  Abd-el-Kader  took  the  field  against 
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tlie  Frencli ;  and  althou{;li  tor  a  short  lime  in  QOmiml  subjection  to 


Abd-«i-bd«r, 


OuUUfW. 


them,  he  maintained  throughout  many  years  of  warfare  an 
imconqu^rabU-  spirit  of  in(l«pondcnc«,  and  many  time:)  d&-' 
ffiat«d  the  invaders.  Although  he  was  at  last  captured,  in  1847  yet  in 
subsequent  years  Arabs  and  Kabyls-a  frequently  rose  against  the  French, 
and  \'ast  numbers  pcrishod  on  both  !iido!<.  It  was  not  till  1871  that  the 
colony  was  emancipated  from  militai-y  rule  »nd  treated  as  an  ordinary* 
portion  of  French  territory  ;  since  which  a  groat  improvement  has  taken 
place.  Many  colonists  from  Alsace-Lorraine  have  settled  here,  and  the 
European  popu- 
lation haa  large- 
ly increftaed. 

The    next 
portion  of  North- 
em  Africo,  to  the> 
east    of 
Algiers, 

ia  now  called 
aft«r  the  city  of 
Ttmis,  hut  wa* 
formerly  mnch 
more  famons 
under  the  rule 
of  Carthage,  the 
rival  of  Rome, 
which  w  a  a 
founded  in  thu 
Bay  of  Tunis  in 
tho  middle  of  the 
ninth  century 
B.C.,  by  Phoeni- 
cian colonists, 
who  had  already 
several  flourish- 
ing   settlements 

along  tliat  coa«t,  including  Ttica,  Tunis,  and  Hippo.    Curthagi'  f^nidually 
acquired  predominniice  over  her  neighbours,  became  commercinlly  impor- 
tant, and  acquired  territory  from  the  Straiw  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Great 
Syrtis  (Gulf  of  Sidra),  in  addition  to  Sardinia,  the  Balearic  Islands,  and 
Malta.     Although  the  Cartliaginians   subdued  the  natives  of  oo^,^,^* 
Africa  in  contact  with  them,  they  failed  to  assimilate  them,       aad 
and  to  this  their  liiml  downfall  nmy  he  attributed  as  much  as  '^'^ 
to  the  superior  power  an<l  g<-utus  of  tho  Romans.    At  one  period,  in  tho 
fifth  century  b,c,,  Carthage  was  unmistakably  stronger  than  Rome,  and 
co)^1d  dictate  limits  to  her  rival  within  which   trading  might  be  earned 
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on.  AlKwit  500  n.c",,  Cartliaginian  enterprise  extemleil  so  far  as  to  found 
coloniea  (under  Hauno)  on  tlie  West  Coast  of  Africa,  probably  down  to  Oie 
Gambia,  and  to  discover  Britain  (under  Himiloo).  Tlie  protractod  fn- 
deavoiirs  of  Citrtliage  t^  subdue  Sicily  first  led  to  attacks 
by  the  Rotnaus,  who,  in  the  First  Piinio  War,  drove  thorn  flrom 
that  island  ^iAI  b.o.).  The  Cartliaginians,  foiled  in  Sicily, 
turii(>d  their  attunlion  to  Spain;  and  tho  great  Hannibal 
attempted  to  make  Hpaiii  the  stepping-sione  for  <;onquering; 
Romo.  Evwy  ono  kiiows'thc  unsHrpii**od  slcili  and  courage  with  which 
hi.'  long  maintained  the  strugglo,  and  the  disactroiis  end  of  his  ambition. 
Tiie'bnttle  of  Zama,  in  n.r.  202,  put  an  end  to  Carthage  as  a  military 

pow«r ;  but  it  wu  reserved  for  Catu 
Dertniotwnot  t«  rfliterato  the  terrible 
cnhis*  wonhi,  "  Dulondii  est  Cw- 
thago,"  and  to  carry  them  out  ruth- 
lessly. In  14f>  nx.,  Oartliagn  wa.* 
bunit,  and  its  site  ploughed  over. 

Carthage  was  colonised  by  Borne 
in  ti.c  20,  and  again  became  notable. 
seooDd  TiH  almost  rivalUng  Alexandria. 
u>dt>u.  The  Vandals  made  it  tJie 
capital  of  their  Airican  kingdom  in 
tliB  fifth  century ;  but  in  TLHi  it  was 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  Mahometans. 
Thus  perished  a  city  which  mnst 
rank  only  after  Athens  and  Rome. 
Uufurtunattdy  tho  Romans  were  too 
bitterly  hostile  to  do  it  justice,  and 
too  destnictivo  of  a  hatod  rival  to 
leave  many  remains  by  which  wo 
could  adetjuately  judge  Carthage.  "Wc 
know  httlo  beyond  the  facta  that  Car- 
thage hail  an  aristocratic  govenimcnts 
in  wliich  tlie  people,  however,  had 
Bomo  share ;  and  that  they  inherited  from  the  Fhopniciaiis  a  spirit  of 
religious  devotion.  The  disinterring  of  monuments,  coins,  and  inscrii)* 
tions  may  do  much  in  the  iiiture  to  enlighten  us  about  Carthage. 

Tunis  early  became  Christianised,  and  gave  birth  to  the  fathers 
Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Augustine;  but  wa»  ovomm  by  the  Arabs  in 
Twiu  the  seventh  ceutury  A.n.,  and  Christianity  became  completely 
intiiepMi  extinct  there.  Ahor  a  time  Tunis  becjime  an  independent 
SJahonietan  State,  until,  in  1575,  it  was  Ibrued  to  accept  the  control 
of  the  Turk.-*.  This  however  was  not  rigon)n3ly  exorcised,  and  the  Bey 
became  practically  iudopeudent,  but  received  investiture  from  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey.     In  18S1,  the  French  invaded  the  country,  on  jhe 
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pretext  of  cbastisLog  a  border  tribe,  the  Kroumirs,  for  raida  on  Algeria ; 
and  they  ended  by  establishing  themselves  in  Tunis,  and  taking  over 
the  management  of  afTairs. 

Tripoli  and  Barca,  occupying  the  coast  territory  between  Tunis  and 
Egypt,  represent  the  ancient  Cyrenaica  or  Pentapolis.     The  chief  city, 
Cjrene,  was  founded,  in  631  b.c,,  by  a  Greek  colony  from  the  Tripoli  and 
L-iland  of  Thera,  and  soon   other  cities  arose;  and  the  name  •')"*"*'*■- 
Pentapolis  was  given  to  the  country  from  its  having  five  principal  cities, 
Berenice,  Barce,  Cyrene,  Apollonia,  and  ArsinoS,     The  Ptolemies  exer- 
cised control  over  the  country ;   the  last  of  them  bequeathed  it  to  the 
liomans,  and  it  became  a  Roman  province,  and  prospered  greatly  in 
commerce,      Jews  settled   in  it  largely,  and  in  Trajan's  time  raised  a 
tormidable  revolt  against  Rome.     On  its  suppression,  after  much  slaugh- 
ter, the  prosperity  of  the  country  diminished,  and  the  uncivilised  native 
tribes  regained  much  of  their  land.     In  the 
seventh   century,    the    Mahometan    Arabs 
overran   it ;   and   although   the  X^hristians, 
under  Roger  II.  of  Sicily,  regained  it  for  a 
short  time  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  Arabs 
again  conquered  it  and   held   it  till  1610, 
when  the  Spaniards  took  it  from  them.    The 
Emperor  Charles  V.  gave  it,  together  with 
Malta,  in  1530,  to  the  Knights  of  St,  John  ; 
but,  in  1551  it  was  conquered  by  the  Turks, 
who  have  retained  it  in  more  or  less  nominal 
subjection  ever  since.     The  districts  of  the 
Sahara,  which  are  naturally  conne'cted  with 
Northern  Africa,  have  no  history  properly 
so  called. 

The  Berbers,  a  branch  of  the  Karaites, 
and  probably  related  to  the  ancient  Egypt- 
ians, are  tho  main  and  original  inhabitants  of  Northern  Africa,  represent- 
ing those  whom  the  Romans  called  Numidians,  and  whose, 
nomad  habits  they  described.  From  the  name  Berber  was 
derived  the  term  Barbary,  formerly  given  to  North-west  Africa.  In 
many  parts  they  are  much  mixed  with  Arabs,  who  came  as  Mahometan 
invaders.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  Berbers,  though  in 
the  North  they  are  usually  called  Kabyles,  Probably  it  may  in  the  future 
be  proved  that  the  Iberians  extended  into  Northern  Africa,  and  contri- 
buted to  Ibrm  the  Berber  type.  These  people  are  divided  into  a  great 
many  tribes,  continually  at  war  with  one  another,  and  further  distracted 
by  family  feuds.  In  many  parts  they  can  be  clearly  distin-  rttj^xai 
guished  from  Arabs  by  their  wider  and  fuller  faces,  less  regular  ci»»»»«*". 
features,  more  arched  eyebrows,  more  sparkling  eyes,  and  somewhat 
lighter  hair.     The  n(»e  is  rarely  aquiline  and  is  often  large  and  short,  the 
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chin  promment,  tlic  month  rathor  lar^  and  thick-lipped.      They  have 
also  much  more  gaiety,  dash,  and  enterprise,  and  are  more  frank. 

Al^vr  curwful  atudy,  it  appeal's  that  the  B«;rbi>i-s  themselves  are  muck 
mixed,  including  people  of  very  diffori-ut  height,  coiiformatJon  of  Umbe, 
form  of  skall,  and  colour  of  hair  and  skin.  Even  fair  and  red- 
skinned  people  may  be  found  in  the  Nortli,  while  the  majority 
are  of  a  brown  complexion  and  colour.  Some  have  oven  bine  eyea. 
Evident  de«c«ndant8  oj  the  Bomaos  may  bu  found  at  Tebcsra  iu  Algiers, 
calling  themselvee  80,  although  being  Mahometans  by  religion.  On  the 
whole,  we  may  describe  the  population  of  Xorthsni  Africa  as  derived 

from  Italian,  Spanish,  Asiatic, 
Egyptian,  and  negro  iuvasioixs 
and  intermixtures.  But  all 
opeak  one  or  both  of  two  types 
of  language,  the  Berber  and  the 
/Vrabic.  The  Berber  group  of 
.  languages  is  relat«<l  to  the  Se- 
mitic, not  in  vocabulary,  bat  in 
grammar  and  iu  its  guttural 
munds.  It  has  beon  clossiJied 
with  the  Coptic  and  Abyssimau 
languagea  as  Hamitic, 

There  \s  a  most  evident  con- 
trast between  the  Berber  i>opula- 
Bgok  tions,  according  U8 
««MUn«a.  they  are  settled  in 
towns  or  live  a  nomad  life,  la 
some  parts  the  wild  tribes  still 
live  in  rock-dwellings,  hollowed 
out  artificially  so  us  to  form 
houses  of  more  limn  one  storey. 
At  Zeuthan  in  Tripoli  there  are 
from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hun- 
dred of  theite  dwellings,  in- 
habited  by  about  GOOO  people,  whose  chief  support  is  derived  from  the 
cultivation  of  olives,  and  who  during  har\'est)-tinie  live  in  tente.  Mot 
Komad  unlrequently  the  main  support  of  the  nomud  tribes  bu  been 
•■•*•••  derived  from  war  and  plunder,  and  in  these  pursuits  they 
showed  very  i^yi  scniples.  .  Nowadays  they  find  phmder  le«8  posnble ; 
and  in  the  French  territories  many  of  them  are  settling  in  the  towns, 
and  occupying  themselves  as  porters. 

The  Berbers  have  not  adopted  from  their  Mahometan  conquerors  the 
practice  of  polygamy,  and  women  hold  a  higher  place  among 
ibem   than  among  Arabia.     Their  women  in  most  parts  go 
freely  unveiled,  and  the  sexes  have  free  conversation  with  one  another. 
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I  are  arranged  by  parents  or  relatives,  and  a  price  ix  paid  by  the 
abwd's  side,  rehiniabl©  if  a  divorce  follows  without  the  wife  being 
ia  fliult.  Divorce  Is  however  freqnent,  being  little  interftirod  with  by 
Mahometan  ideas.  In  som«  tribe*  th«  women  have  preserved  the  ancient 
lutbit  of  tattooing  tbemselvE'H ;  and  some  of  these  tattoo  themselveit  with 
a  orofW,  ft  relio  of  early  Christianity, 

Clothing  is  very  simple,  yet  varies  from  tribe  to  tribe.     Freqaently 
the  8ol(«  garment  of  both  wxes  iit  a  sort  of  woollen  or  cotton 


Children  are,  in  Morocco, 


ClolUac- 


ttmic,  fastened  round  the  shonlders. 

habitnally  earned 

hookod  rotmd  their 

mother's  hips  in  a 

fold  ol  the  tunic, 

and  hence  a  ma- 

.jority  of  the  people 

have  legs  bent  owt- 

wards. 

A  large  num- 
ber of  the  Berbers 
of  Morocco  live  in 

stone     B«rben 
honses,  to  "■»«*«■ 

aometime«  grou  pud 
into  defensible  vil- 
lages, and  even  in 
some  coses  form- 
ing trae  strong- 
holds. Bat  many 
ore  nomads  living 
wholly  in  tents, 
and  others  live  a 
great  part  of  the 
yfiar  in  tents, 
which  are  of  a 
beehive  shape.    In 

some  cases  the«e  are  covered  with  binck  stuff  made  of  camels'  hair  or 
palm-flbre.  The  support  consists  of  two  upright  poles,  oonnectod  by  a 
orosA-piece,  and  the  whole  is  not  more  than  eight  feet  high.  A  partition 
may  divide  these  tents  into  two  rooms ;  but  the  furniture  is  very  simple, 
including  however  apparatui)  tor  grinding  com,  a  apiuning-wlieel,  and  a 
miiTor.  There  are  tents  or  houses  sot  apart  for  strangers,  and  hospitality 
is  carefully  olwerved. 

Cakes  and  fruits  are  the  chief  food,  Bosh   being  a  rare  luxury. 
Water  is  the  principal  drink,  spirits  being  little  known  except 
in  the  towns.    But  wh»r«  grapes  flourisli,  wine  abounds  and 


TUSBU. 


Food. 


18  Irwiy  drunk  during  vii»tngi>-tiini>.  Men  eat  seiJarately  from  women 
and  children;  and  the  fingers  are  th«  chief  implements  of  oatJng. 
Tolmeco  and  ImHliiTtli  (the  dried  tops  of  lierapi  are  largely  smoked. 

On  the  whulc,  theBi-rLers  have  largely  prowrved  their  independence 
of  contjuei-or*.  as  well  aa  tlieir  want  of  cohesion.  They  are  not  faithful 
iBdaptodaDt  ^  thi'ir  promii^es,  nor  easily  induced  to  do  anything  that  does 
*""*''•''■  not  accwd  with  their  primitive  ideas  oi  frcodom.  Taxation 
thoy  will  only  snhniit  to  on  compidsion.  often  attempting  to  evade  all 
law  by  removing  or  evacnating  their  settlemontt.  Oilen  they  will  treat 
wl(,li  nilers  only  on  condition  of  tlie  recognition  of  their  equality  with 
th<'m.  In  fact,  their  nir  of  independence  is  communicated  even  to  their 
women,  not  a  few  of  whom  bear  arms. 

TIk-  tribes  are  governed  mainly  in  a  patriarchal  mannf-r,  the  head 
of  tlie  family  or  of  the  tribe  being  supreme,  Aswuihiies  of  the  family 
or  of  the  tribe  are  held,  anri  their  views  are  considerably 
regarded.  Confederations  and  alliances  of  tribes  <lo  however 
exist,  but  they  are  on  the  whole  loose  afld  easily  broken  nj>.  Bomo 
tribeif  elect  a  cliicf  for  a  year,  bnt  it  is  rarely  that  he  can  command 
implii'it  obedience.  The  Berbera  have  long  ceased  to  produce  leaders  of 
commanding  ability,  if  they  ever  did  so.  Their  chief  part  in  hiatoi-y 
has  been  accomplished  under  Arab  lea<iership. 

The  Knhyles  of  Algiers  appear  to  be  the  most  settled  of  the  Berbers. 
They  live  on  the  higher  lands  of  tiie  eastern  Alias,  and  grow  com,  fruita, 
TiioXAbTiai  anil  iKitatoes, cultivating  their  land  carefully  and  indnstrtonsly. 
ofAigien.  m^  ^,,i|  ^^  learning  to  «-orIc  in  lead.  imn.  and  copper.  They 
are  very  socially  inclined,  and  are  described  as  liaving  a  truly  democratic 
government  in  their  ^'illage-s  and  communities.  They  dislike  and  keep 
aloof  fi-oHi  the  Arabs,— by  no  means  a  btid  8ign.^and  do  nut  show  any- 
thing like  their  religions  fanaticism.  They  are  largely  governed  by  a 
set  of  customs  or  canons  handed  down  by  tradition,  many  of  whicli 
undoubtedly  have  a  Christian  origin.  The  prayers,  proxtrations,  and 
fastings  of  Mahometanism  arc  little  adopted  by  them.  They  even  eat  of 
the  wild  boar,  forbidden  by  the  Korajj.  Scarcely  a  hundred  Kabyles 
a  year  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  thest-  chiefly  go  aa  merchant^. 
Their  ceremonies,  such  as  they  observe,  have  a  manifest  relation  to 
natnre- worship. 

The  inhabitable  oases  and  bordont  of  the  Sahara  are  clitefly  inhahtt^d 

-by  people  of  Berber  tribes,  who,  as  herdamen,  find  a  good  xubsistenco 

BtriMrMbM  '•'l*'*''''  water  la  at  all  plentiful.     In  the  south-west  Iheir  skiuH. 

^aw      always  uncovered  from  the  waist  upwards,  are  reddiah-cotourc<l ; 

the  women  are  nnveiled,  but  wear  a  long  flowing  robe.     They 

are  ver^'  peacefully  disposed,  and  bear  the  reputatiou  of  being  ^farabouts, 

or  Mahoinetuu  devotees.    Women  have  a  high  position  among  t  lii-m,  iH^ing 

mach  less  hard-worked    than  among  many  otlier  Mahometan  pet^le, 

Dnlbrtunatelj',  both  sexes  have  an  almost  invincible  dislike  to  washing. 
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One  of  the  interesting  groups  of  triliea  of  the  Western  Sahara, 
occupying  the  territory  of  Tirbt,  is  called  Uled-Belim,  partly  trailers 
witli  caravans,  jjiirtly  plunderers.  Their  women  have  much  n,« 
beauty,  with  delicate  feet  and  hands,  and  Jinger-nails  stained  W»fl-B«um. 
with  henna.  They  have  remurkubly  large  eyes,  long  eyelashes,  and  noses 
which  remind  the  beholder  dl"  Greek  women,  combined  with  a  slender 
figtire.  Some  of  the  Berbers  liave  village  settlements,  and  are  agrioid- 
tiu-al— growing  dates,  millet,  maize,  and  other  grains ;  others  are  sea 
fishernK-n,  and  their  nets  appear  to  gain  a  very  rich  harvest. 

A  word  may  hero  bo  given  to  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Canary 
Elands,    known    aa    Guanches, 


Tbc  Ounncbw. 


who  were  undoubt- 
edly related  to  the 
Berbers;  bnt  they  had  probably 
settled  tliera  before  the  Berbers 
had  heard  of  Christianity  or 
Mahometanism ;  for  when  the 
Spiuiiards,  in  the  fourt<-enth 
centiuy,  subdued  tJiem,  they  had 
no  metals,  and  ploughed  with 
bullocks'  horns.  Tlioy  beliuved 
both  in  a  Supreme  Being  and  in 
a  malignant  spirit,  and  also  in 
a  futuTO  8tat«.  Au  interesting 
featiu"e,  indicating  their  relation- 
ship to  the  ancient  Kgyptians, 
wa.«,  that  they  embalmed  their 
dead  —  placing  the  mummies 
eieet  in  caverns  in  the  moun- 
tain sides;  the  mummies  of 
chiefs  had  a  staff  placed  in  their 
hands,  and  a  vessel  of  milk  at 
their  sides.  The  Quanches  were 
lioatly  all  exterminated  or  sold 
into  slavery  by  the  Bpaniards.  The  islands  are  now  inhabited  by  Span- 
iards, many  of  whom  are  mixed  with  descendants  of  ttie  old  inhabitants : 
the  population  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

The  central  regions  of  the  Satiara  are  occupied  by  tribes  known  as 
Tuareg,  or  Toarik,  reaching  northward  to  the  borders  of  Algeria  and  Tunis, 
and  in  the  south  touching  the  central  Soudan — a  land  1,2(XJ 
miles  firom  north  to  south,  and  likely  long  to  aflbrd  a  home  to  ** 

independent  tribes.  In  these  regions  again  and  again  expeditions  have 
periidied,  or  have  returned  baffled  from  them.  The  Arabs  gave  the 
inhabitants  of  tliLi  vast  area  the  name  Tuareg,  "  abandoned  by  tiod,'' 
because  they  so  long  resisted  conversion  to  Mahometanbm.    They  call 
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themselves  Imosbagh,  as  tlie  Berbers  of  Morocco  call  themselves  Imaxigli 
--8  word  signifying  their  proml  iiKiependeiice.  They  Imve  somo  Arab 
mixturf.  but  retain  a  type  saty  iiiiu4i  akin  to  \\\v  uiioiuut  Egj-ptiau. 

The  Tiiar^  are  moetly  tall  and  thin,  but  powerful,  of  a  bronzed  com- 
plexion.    Their  long  strid*",  although  grave  and  alow,  has  a  peculiar  jerk. 
PUjaidj    Soint*  few  have  blue  eyes,  but  most  arc  dark-eyed.    They  are  ex- 
**•'■*'•'•■  tremely  sober,  and  feed  once  a  day  upon  dates  and  other  fVaits, 
seeds,  and  n   litllc  nient.     They  suffer  much  &om  HK-iiiiiutit>in  and  opU- 
tholmta,  although  their  thick  eyebi-ows  and   long  eyelashos  greatly  pro- 
tect the  eyes;  and  the  men  hahiiually  veil  tlie  fiice  to  protect  tlieniaelves 
from  tht^"  glare  of  the  sun's  rays  and  their  reflection  from  the 
sand.    Kven  at  night  the  men  weiu*  tlie  veil,  which,  in  the  case 
of  the  richer,  \t>  black,  while  the  poorer,  of>«n  with  negri>  blood  in  them, 
wear  white  veils.    Strange  to  say,  the  women  do  not  habitually  veil 
themselves.     In  the  north,  the  men  shave  their  heads,  but  retain  a  sort 
of  crest,  from  the  forehead  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  which  holds  on  the 
veil,    Guns,  lances,  and  swords  are  inseparable  companions  of  these 
people.     Tht:-y  use  powdered  indigo  to  make  hands,  arms,  and  faces  blue, 
Tute  Is    and  the  rest  of  the  body  is  covered  with  a  blouse  and  paiita- 
coionr.     loons  of  the  same  colour  ;  leather  sauduls,  of  course,  are  ei«en- 
tial.    The  fashionable  coloiu'  for  women,  on  the  other  hand,  is  yellow, 
obtained  fi-om  yellow  ochre.    AbIution«,  though  forniuHy  fulfilled  by  a 
littJo  nibbing  with  sand,  are  never  really  performed. 

Opposite  opinions  have  been  expressed  alx)ut  tht-  Tuareg  by  different 

ex])]orers ;  but  it  is  undoubted  that  they  have  often  been  cruel,  treacher- 

MOTsi     otiSr  Eiud  greedy,  while  some  have  shown  a  noble  fidelity  and 

**■"**•'■  true  hc«pit[klity  to  Mussulmans.    Some  are  much  more  savage 

and  cruel  than  others,  the  worst  being  those  who  get  all  their  work  done 

by  negro  slaves. 

The  northern  Tuareg  maintain  the  rights  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  vlde«t 
aiat«r  to  inherit  property  gained  by  force,  while  other  property  is  ahareil 
Pomionof  equally  by  llie  childi-en.  At  the  saniu  time  the  blood  of  the 
women,  child  is  reckoned  Lo  he  that  of  the  mother:  the  son  of  a  male 
slave  and  i>f  a  woiniui  of  noble  birth  is  noble;  the  son  of  a  noble  father 
and  a  f<'mak'  slave  is  a  slave.  In  general,  the  women  are  regarded  as  at 
least  the  equals  of  men  ;  they  give  themselves  in  marriage,  not  before  the 
age  of  twenty,  the  parents  having  only  a  cei-tain  veto;  they  keep  their 
fortunes  untouched,  and  are  often  richer  than  their  husbauds ;  they  bring 
up  the  children,  and  take  the  lead  at  feasts,  hnvtiig  the  choice  of  what 
is  best,  excepting  coffee  and  lea,  which  are  reserved  for  the  men.  They 
may  even,  in  some  cases,  take  part  in  tribal  affairs,  and  attain  the  rank 
of  female  sheikh.  Polygamy  is  almost  uuknown,  and  divorce  strictly 
limited.  These  pi-edominant  women  are  (ie3cribe<l  by  M.  Duvoyrier  as 
genuine  mnsicians,  playing  on  and  singing  to  several  iustrumenta,  a]id 
improvising  songs ;  and  even  as  knowing  how  to  read  and  write.    The 
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men  are  well  itp  ia  tbe  movemenbi  of  the  stars  and  in  local  topography, 
bnt  this  ix  the  extent  of  thoir  kiiowledg*. 

As  to  religion,  the  Tuareg  show  little  zeal ;  they  leave  tlte  Marabouts 
to  pray  for  tbem.    But  they  have  some  ceremonies  and  signs  dating 
earlier  than  Mahomotanism  ;  the  oroi<«  is  a  Mored  symbol,  and    j^,^^ 
they  call  the  genii  of  heaven  "angehis."     They  do  not  weep 
for  the  d««<i,  for  fear  of  raising  them  to  life  again ;  and  aHer  a  burial, 
they  chango  their  camp.      The  Marabout*,  however    tV-w    and    little 


fanatical,  are  slowly  leavening  the 

people  with  Mahomelaniiim.  Thoy 

dooidc  points  of  conduct  or  law 

by  the  Koran  ;    and    the  Tuareg 

very  generally  wear  amulets  and 

charms  on  neck,  arms,  legit,  etc., 

containing  vei-sos  from  thu  Koran. 
Coming  to  the  Eastern  Sahara, 

we  meet  witli  more  aad  more  of 

th«  true  negro  tj-pe.  In  K«gro«.ta 

Tripoli  negroes  ore  very     ™ix»i- 

numerous,   largely  owing   to   the 

extensive  slave-trade  still  kept  tip 

from  Central  Africa'across  ih©  rie- 

stu-t.  so  terrible  in  its  results  that, 

as  one  traveller,  fioblfs,  expres- 
sively says,  "  Any  one  who  did 

not  know  t!ie  way  to  Bomu  wouhl 

only  have  to  follow  the  bones  o1 

d«ad  slaves,  which  lie  right  and 

left  of  the  track."     The  Arab  an<l 

Berber  population   of   Tripoli  is 

largely  infused  with  negro  blood. 

The  iMfgroea  of  Tripoli  live  to  a 

great  extent  in  separate  villages 
t  of  huts,  mode  of  palm»  and  r«-e<)H ; 
•lind  many  of   the    languages  of 

Central  Atrica  may  be  heanl  in 

prevails. 

Passing  »outli  by  various  oa»09  into  Fezxan,  we  tind  a  very  barren 
Buntry,  bnt  with  garden-like  oases  cov«red  with  dat^-treos.  Date-palms 
[supply  the  food  and  shelter  both  of  man  and  beast.  Camels' 
jniilk,  with  a  certain  amount  of  grain,  supplies  almost  the  only 
|«ther  food.    The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  all  people?)  of  jMist  and 

present  Xortliern  Africa.     Etliiopians,  Berbers,  Arabs,  Italian  caplivea, 

Qcgrocai  of  various  regions,  have  all  mingled  here ;  and  almost  every  shade, 

from  fair  to  black,  may  be  found.    Some  of  the  mixed  negroes  have  long, 
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straight  liair,  while  30i»«  of  the  fair  people  have  short,  vooUy  bair. 
MuFKiik.  tho  oapital,  iu  a  Inrgfl  oasis,  is  situated  on  a  marshy  ancl 
malarial  site ;  and  in  slimmer  has  a  deadly,  pestilential  atmosphere.  Ibt 
site,  however,  was  dictated  by  it»  convenience  for  tlie  sUve  trade. 

Passing  over  Gliadamea,  we  come  to  the  land  of  the  negro  Tibbn, — 
th©  "  people  of  the  rock.«/'— a  great  number  of  tliem  being  tnie  troj^o- 
dytes,  living  either  in  natural  caverns,  or  in  spaces  butweeu 
great  rocks,  roofed  in  by  palm  or  acacia  branches.  The  land 
of  the  Tibbii  is  very  extensive,  occupying  neuily  all  the  snuth-eaat 
Sahara  district.  For  ten  months  in  the  year  drought  prevaila  j  only 
aiter  the  summer  rains  do  the  camels  get  grass  enough  to  give  abiin- 
danco  of  milk.  Dates,  and  the  fruits  of  the  doum  palm,  and  cereal.'s 
an-  also  eaten  by  them ;  bwt  during  the  tlry  montlis  they  are  often 
reduced  to  eat  tho  bitter-apple.  Meat  is  vcrj'  seldom  in  their  imwim,  and 
then  comes  (rom  the  aged  or  diseased  animals ;  but  it  is  valued  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rarity  of  the  dainty.  It  is  carefully  dried  and  pounded,  ao 
that  tho  bones  are  mingled  with  it,  and  the  skin  is  eaten. 

Notwithstanding  the  .scnntineiu  of  tlieir  diet,  which  makes  them 
very  thin,  the  people  are  strong  and  verj-  active.  They  8<'l<lom  riw 
Pbydcal  beyond  the  middle  height,  but  are  exceedingly  well-propor- 
•**™'*«f'  tioned.  In  complexion  they  are  among  the  lightest  of  tUe 
negro  type,  and  their  nostrils  are  less  flattened  and  their  lips  less  tliick. 
They  liave  longer  and  less  frizzly  hair  than  tlic  negroes  of  the  Soudan, 
and  their  beard  i^  somewhat  more  abundant.  Their  women  ar«  by  nt> 
means  unattractive  in  youth,  being  Iwirh  pleasing  in  expression  and 
strong.  Doth  sexes  are  able  to  resist  extreme  hunger  for  several  days ; 
anri  their  enforced  abstemiousness  makes  them  very  firee  from  disease. 

Although  the  Tihbu  of  Tibesti  have  a  bad  reputation  for  cruelty 
and  trejiehery,  Dr.  Nachtigul  was  able  to  return  in  sufuty  fi-om  his 
Honituui  perilous  jonniey  among  them,  described  in  his  "Sahara  and 
ciutoni.  Koudftn."  Fie  found  them  extremely  clever  and  cunning,  greedy 
and  suspicions,  supreme  at  a  bargain,  cruel,  and  hard-looking.  Laughtor 
is  but  little  heard  among  them,  and  wordy  wars  ai-o  more  to  their  liking 
than  mitsic  and  dancing.  Many  of  them  wear  knife  scare  on  their  tem- 
ples as  a  matter  of  fashion.  Like  the  Tuareg,  they  have  the  custom  of 
veiling  themselves.  They  have  also  several  Ai'ab  customs,  and  have 
become  strong  Mahometans ;  but  tlteir  language  is  an  original  negro 
one,  allied  to  those  of  Hcinui.  Nachligal  says  that,  wide  as  is  the  tract  ot 
country  overspread  by  the  Tibhu.  they  do  not  number  in  all  more  tliaii 
iiHjOUO.  Chiefs,  more  or  less  jxiwerftil,  nde  over  them ;  but  custom  is 
verj*  powerful,  and  the  chiefs  have  no  army  nor  taxation.  Birth  is 
greatly  vaunted,  and  women  are  valned— their  usefulness  and  fidelity 
being  highly  siiokeu  of.  In  Kuwar,  west  of  Tibesti,  a  so-called  sullau 
rules  over  a  small  number  of  subjects. 

The  Arabs  of  Nortliern  Africa  are  hy  no  means  lavonrably  spoken 
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of.    They  eshibit  in  intensity  the  vices  of  their  race, — greed,  treachery, 

^^y^  ^    and  cruelty, — and  are  nndoabtedly  degenerate  specimens  of  the 

Horthaiii    race  that  spread  Mahometanism  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the 

globe.     In  some  parts,  especially  in  Morocco,  they  are  much 

crossed  with  negroes,  and  have  become  almost  black.     This  is  the  case 

even  with  the  family  of  the   Sultans  of  Morocco,     This   is   rather  an 

improvement  to  them  than  otherwise,  for  the  face  becomes  wider,  not 

so  long  and  narrow,  the  aquiline  nose  is  sofleued,  and  the  expression  is 

gentler.     But  the  religions  fanaticism  of  the  Arabs,  when  mixed  with 

negro  blood,  does  not  diminish  at  all ;  it  rather  increases. 

This  fanaticism  is  not  the  least  evil  feature  in  the  Atrican  Arab ;  it 
becomes  in  many  cases  a  merciless  hatred  towards  Christians,  justifying 
FuuudDn.  '"^y  robbery,  cruelty,  or  outrage.  It  is  this  spirit,  combined 
with  degeneracy  of  character,  that  reduces  Morocco  to  misery, 
when  it  has  all  the  elements  of  prosperity.  As  Hooker  and  Ball  say  (in 
"A  Tour  in  Morocco"),  "over  the  provinces  wherein  they  are  able  to 
enforce  it,  the  nile  of  the  Moorish  Sultans  is  little  else  than  an  organised 
system  of  extortion,  in  which  unchecked  licence  is  given  to  the  agents  of 
the  central  authority.  The  springs  of  industry  and  enterprise  are  broken ; 
no  man  can  dream  of  improving  his  own  condition  or  that  of  his  family, 
unless  by  elaborate  fraud  or  concealment  he  can  hoard  up  wealth,  which 
he  dare  not  employ  in  any  way  useful  to  the  community."  The  great 
need  of  the  country  is  now,  to  pass  under  the  control  of  some  European 
power ,  even  Spain  could  not  be  a  worse  master  than  the  Arab. 

Both  Algeria  and  Morocco  have  many  marabouts,  or  saints  ;  entire 
tribes  consist  of  so-called  descendants  of  the  Prophet.  "While  very  many 
Pityaic^  Arabs  of  Algeria  still  live  as  nomad  shepherds,  in  Morocco  they 
**'"*'^"-  are  mostly  sedentary  and  sociable,  living  in  villages  and  asso- 
ciating for  meals  in  the  mosque  or  the  tent  which  replaces  it.  In  Algeria 
their  long  narrow  faces  display  their  very  evident  finesse,  though  they 
try  to  hide  it  under  the  mask  of  impassiveness.  Their  features  are  often 
markedly  Jewish  and  Caucasian ;  but  their  thin  muscular  bodies,  brown 
complexion,  black  fiery  eyes,  straight  black  hair,  and  thin  beard  give 
them  sufficiently  distinctive  characteristics.  Their  women  are  rela- 
tively short  and  slightly  made. 

The  Arabs  of  the  towns,  mixed  to  a  considerable  extent  with  Berbers 
and  other  foreigners,  are  known  as  Moors.  They  are  diminishing,  but 
Anba  of  tha  still  form  an  important  element  in  the  population  of  Algeria. 
'"'"  The  Arabs  flourish  most  as  nomads  on  the  highlands,  un- 
tamable, unteacbable.  They  do  not  take  kindly  to  agricultiu-e,  but  love 
riding,  camping  out,  himting,  shepherding.  Left  to  themselves,  they 
are  hospitable  and  magnanimous ;  when  their  hostility  is  roused,  it  is 
implacable. 

Taking  Tunis  as  an  example  of  a  North  African  city,  it  may  be 
described  as  a  large  walled  town  divided  into  quarters  for  different  classes 
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of  inhabitants.  Its  streets  are  remarkable  for  tortuosity  and  irregularity. 
Many  houses  on  opposite  sides  of  the  streets  are  connected  nu  ot^  of 
by  arcades,  on  which  sometimes  a  couple  of  storeys  are  built.  '■■'■■ 
Sometimes  these  connecting  links  form  long  galleries.  Often  the  houses 
have  rich  marble  columns  and  walls  with  Moorish  sculptures  or  designs. 
The  trade  quarter  is  a  labyrinth  of  streets  devoted  to  special  occupations  ; 
often  the  merchandise  is  manufactured  on  the  spot,  and  cloth-making, 
wool-combing,  copper-beating,  dyeing,  and  many  other  processes  may  be 
seen  by  the  passer-by.  The  Tunisian  "  upper  ten  "  and  the  Moors  live 
in  a  special  quarter,  the  Bab-es-Souika,  and  do  their  best  to  render 
Tunis  an  African  Paris.  They  dress  well,  affecting  choice  colours,  pale 
blue,  pink,  cream ;  but  the  ladies  are  too  stont  for  elegance  and  are  not 
so  choice  iu  costume  as  the  men,  to  say  nothing  of  their  black  veils  with 
narrow  openings.  The  poor  sometimes  wear  a  simple  burnouse  of  grey 
wool  or  brown  stuff  with  white  embroidery.  Their  numbera  are  increased 
by  emigration  from  Algeria  and  Morocco.  The  Jews, — nearly  one-third 
of  the  population, — have  their  special  quarter ;  and  the  various  European 
settlers  congregate  mainly  together.  But  Timis,  though  so  proud  of 
being  Europeanised,  has  not  reformed  its  scavenging.  The  streets  are 
unlit  after  sunset,  and  are  likewise  unpaved;  and  the  odours  surpass  those 
of  Cologne  in  the  worst  days. 

For  many  reasons  the  sacred  city  of  Kairwan,  in  the  interior  of 
Tunis,  is  far  more  highly  esteemed  than  that  of  Tunis.  It  has  a  very 
fine  mosque,  and  formerly  neither  Jews  nor  Christians  were 
allowed  to  come  near  it.  It  is  a  great  resort  of  pilgrims,  who 
call  it  one  of  the  four  gates  of  paradise,  and  say  that  seven  days  of 
Kairwan  are  equal  to  one  day  in  Mecca,  and  confer  the  title  of  Hadji. 
It  was  not  till  1881,  when  the  French  took  it,  that  any  Christians  entered 
the  mosque. 

Jews,  though  despised,  fiuurish  in  large  numbers  in  the  towns  of 
Northern  Africa.  Tetuan  is  one  of  their  headquarters,  and  many  of  the 
Jews  of  Morocco  are  descended  from  those  who  were  at  dif-  tiM  iTortb 
ferent  times  expelled  from  Spain  and  Portugal.  They  have  a*****^**»- 
large  part  of  the  trade  of  North  Africa  in  their  hands.  Very  often  they, 
especially  the  women,  display  a  tendency  to  corpulence.  This  is  also 
notable  in  the  Tunis  Jews,  who  belong  to  two  groups,  the  Italian,  dressing 
like  Europeans,  and  the  Spanish,  who  dress  like  Moors,  excepting  the 
women,  who  do  not  veil,  and  wear  pointed  caps  embroidered  with  gold. 
Tlie  Algerian  Jews,  mainly  Spanish,  are  becoming  largely  assimilated  to 
tlie  French.  Strange  to  say,  many  of  the  undoubted  Jews  of_Tunis, 
having  adopted  Mahometanism  when  subjected  to  persecution,  retain 
their  faith  now  they  are  free.  The  mass  of  the  Tunis  Jews 
read  the  Pentateuch  and  pray  in  Hebrew,  and  retain  a  singular  "** 

relic  of  ancient  feuds  in  a  prayer  that  Gtod  will  "  pour  out  his  anger  upon 
Spain,  as  well  as  on  Ishmael  (the  Arab),  Kedar  (all  kinds  of  Mussulmans), 
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nnd  Eflom  (Christiana),"  Tliey  are  however  peaceable,  sltiltHl  traders  and 
flharp  bargainera.  They  are  increasing  rapidly.  Tlio  ■•iris  wore  formerly, 
it  is  Raid,  specially  dieted  to  make  them  fat.  They  were  iiot  coiisiderod 
respectable-looking  until  their  arms  aiid  legs  woro  stout,  enough  tx>  wear 
very  lai^e  rings  and  brat^eletii.  It  mnst  be  added  that  the  Ttiniii  Jews 
aro  less  moral  than  nearly  nil  their  race,  and  are  oven  worse  than  their 
neighbours  in  that  respect. 

As  to  the  products,  industries,  and  coinmerco  of  Northern  Africa,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  in  another  quarter  of  a  century  much  more  may  be 
Prodacti  (LndS^id  than  can  be  now.  Good  leather  still  cornea  from  Morocco, 
iDdiutriei.  3jjj  Pp2  retains  a  largo  manufacture  of  red  caps  and  scarves. 
Morocco  also  carries  on  a  considerable  caravan  trade  witli  the  inl-erior 
of  the  Sahara  and  tropical  Afnca.  In  Algerin  the  growth  of  esparto 
grass  an<l  halfa  for  paper-making,  of  the  eucolyptiu,  of  cotton,  of  wheat, 
and  of  tobacco,  is  being  largely  promoted.  Both  Morocco  and  Algeria 
have  a  rich  future  in  store  wlien  thinr  mineral  wcullli  i^  developed.  Tho 
fisheries  of  Tnnis,  especially  tunny-fishing,  are  valuable,  as  also  is  tlie 
coral  dredging,  producing  coral  to  the  value  of  several  hundred  thousands 
uycar. 


ouunicn  o>  umrLc  wgius. 
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CHAPTEE   III. 

ECblopU—TIia  early  AbrnlitUui*— lattrcouna  with  Jfwi  xai  Otttia-ltiAgiaxao:  Axnin— Ooa- 
wrjlon  to  CliruUuxIty  — Isolation  117  H*boiii«taiu  -  ForturaBK  mUulona -Th«  Gallu  - 
Kliiit  Theodorea  cmer -Tbe  EngUsb  expedition  Tba  Uftu»  ot  Nubia -CtirlitUui  ltlagdi>n  of 
Doa;ola— Tbe  EKyptUuuLn  Rubla-lte  Bubum  negrow  Fliy»JaJ  obaiacMr-Drms-Monl 
DbATkcter— BouMs  and  tnde— The  BIstiATli— PhytlcU and  moral  clULri:Mr— Tlie  Abitidtti  - 
Th»  Astiu  ot  AbysBlnla— Tbe  8aa4— Their clwtfsetor  Tbo  J«w<  or  Fetuliu  -The  Bogoe— Tbe 
Cbuisallw  — Tba  people  ol  Tlgri  -Brace'a  imveU  -R««  I)>if  biaqueU  -  Womvn  leading  tae 
tain- SIftrrl*B«— KeUgloo  — Numljer  o[  cauMlwe  —  Tlie  Abuni  —  Sapentltloni  Houaoe  - 
Oov«Tiiin»9l-AgT:e'j,Ilttre  snd  Induatry — l-nagua  g«a. 

ETHIOPIA"  WHS  once  tlie  prevalent 
naino  Ibr  tlit-  rt-gioiis  of  AfHca 
inliabitPil  by  "  black  ]iPOplo,"  ho  far  as 
kiiowi)  to  Ihft  ftiicienta.  As  g^.^. 
knowlodpo  progrcss'^d,  the 
term  became  limitod,  until  it  can 
liiiivily  bi-  siiiti  now  to  fxt*>ii(l  farther 
than  Abyssiuia  properly  so  calle<l,  a 
nnine  derivml  from  the  Arabic  nnme 
"  Habeach,"  mixture  or  tonfiwioii,  from 
the  mixed  character  of  the  people. 
The  Abyasiiiiaiifl  call  theiuselves  "  Iti- 
opiavian  "  I'r  Ethiopians. 

Cut  off  though  they  were  in  their 
mountainous  ctuntry  by  tracts  very 
jccoiui.  difficult  to  travirse,  th«  Abysanians 

IX,  "'  o  o 


eariy  had  communication  witli  Egypt,  ati>i  were  sometimea  tmder  the 

n»  auij   same  inonorcfa.    It  is  claimed,  too,  by  the  Abyasiniana,  that 

At>yMtBt«u.  ^^^ff  Queen  of  Sheba  who  visitod  Solomon  was  on«  of  their 

•lucvnit;  anri  tliat  from  her  sou  by  him  their  royal  line'ig  deacemled. 

Furlhermorc.  after  the  diBporaiou  of  the  Jcwj!  by  Assyrian  conqu<>«tri, 

loMrcoun*  w^X  "^  them  settle<l  in  Abyssinia,  wliich  indicates  that  they 

«ubJav«  alrvaJy  had  eonsiderftblo  knowUnJge  of  and  intercourse  with 

the  eountrj-.     Later,  the  Greeks  reached  Abyssinia  in  the  time 

of  the  Ptolemies,  and  foUiide<l  coloni*^,  and  left  various  traces  of  their 

UBfdMDof  presence.     The  kingdom  of  Axum  rose  to  considerable  powt-r 

**■■*■      in  the  secomi  century  a.d.  ;  and  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Axum 

still  show  its  furmer  greatness.     The  rains  of  Adiilis,  once  its  sea-port  on 

the  Bed  Sea,  are  now  four  miles  inland,  as  the  result  of  the  silting  ap 

of  tiie  Red  Sea. 

The  early  Christiuiis  know  enough  of  Altyssiiiin  to  seek  to  conyiuT 
it  for  tbeir  faitli ;  and  Athanasius  of  Alexandria,  about  a.d.  33U,  con- 
coDTvnioD  M  Kocntted  FrumentJus  to  be  the  first  bixho]>  for  AbysHinia.  Well 
Cbruuaaiqr.  p,.gpg,.p(|  by  their  atquaintance  with  Judaism,  the  Ahyssiu- 
iaiis  arlopterl  Christianity ;  and  in  the  tifth  century  a  large  number  of 
monks  settled  in  the  countrj",  Aud  the  monastic  system  gr«w  powerful 
and  still  flourishes.  In  the  next  century,  the  Ahy«iinian  king  conqnere<l 
Yemen  in  Arabia,  at  the  request  of  the  emperor  Jiij^tinian ;  and  the 
Abyssinians  traded  widely  to  India,  Ceylon,  and  Southern  Europe.  The 
ifoiaUMiiir  Mahometan  advance,  however,  shut  them  once  more  witliin 
•"•"wM^tM*-  their  old  territory.  About  IHJO  u  Jewess  murdered  all  the 
royal  laraily  but  an  infant ;  and  she  and  her  descendants  reigned  over 
the  country  for  300  yeai's,  when  the  old  dynasty  recovired  power. 

About  the  end  of  the  fiftouuth  century  the  Portuguese  commenced 
their  celebrated  miiwions  to  Abyssinia,  nnderlaken  with  tbe  idea  of  dis- 
fortociMM  covering  a  traditional  Christian  monarch  in  the  East,  known 
P*^**™-  as  Prester  John.  Tlie  Portuguese  were  able  to  give  the 
Abyxstniamt  considerable  assistance  against  the  Arabs,  when  they  in- 
vaded their  country  in  tbe  sixteenth  century ;  but  they  afteru'anU 
(jnurrelled  with  them,  on  the  qm-stion  of  allegiance  to  Borne  among 
othera,  and  finally  they  were  ex[»elled  in  lG3y. 

During  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century*,  the  Gallas  IVom  the  south 

began  to  encroach  on  Abyssinia,  and  finally  gained  great  iiifiuence  in  Ihe 

country,  practically  controlling  the  "  \egus,"  as  the  emperor  or 

king  is  ftyled.    In  thn  present  centur>',  numerous  English  mis- 

sionaries  entered  Ab^'ssinia,  and  wore  followed  by  naturalists  and  politi- 

^1^1^      cians.     K^  Theodoi-e,  wlioae  career  haa  heoome  so  well-known 

TiModM«'>  through  the  British  expedition  in  1868,  was  born  in  IHIH,  and 

*"'*''     was  not  of  royal  hut  of  noble  descent ;  and  by  succeeaivo  stages 

of  rebellion  an<l   fighting,  rose  from  an   inferior  position   to  be  king  iu 

1655.    At  this  time  he  is  described  as  a  man  of  education  and  intelligence, 


T)l«  QlJU*. 
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a  bom  roler,  ol  mn^ttc  bearing,  very  generous,  uad  by  no  means  greedy 
or  lustful,  but  liable  to  extreme  outburHto  of  anger  and  pride,  nith 
ianatlcaJ  r^ligioii^  zeal.     He  was  also  "  the  best  aliot,  the  be^t  ttpeoruun, 


jLunwaun  haiui-ouii.*. 


the  best  runnwr,  and  tlie  best  Iwraeraan  in  Abyaainia,"  But  unfortunately 
he  tried  to  subdue  the  Gallaa,  a  tiisk  beyond  his  strength  ;  still  hu  took 
iheir  stronghold  of  Magtiala,  which  he  made  hia  capital,  and  gained  ovvr 
many  ol  their  cbieiit.     He  conquered  the  kingdom  of  '6)100,  in  the  south, 
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but  by  this  time  heavy  taxation  nnd  war  levies  w^ro  rxlinitHling  the 
people ;  and  liitt  K<-ouitil  iiiiirnAgo  not  provinR  hnppy,  Tlictxlorc  gnve 
liitDst^lf  )ip  to  drinking  and  immorality.  But  Knglisli  neglect  of  a  lettrr 
which  Tfaeodoiv  had  sent  to  Qin>eQ  Victoria  in  ro«poiue  to  a  present,  is 
lar^ly  respousible  for  our  !{t)bs<.*i]uoiit  difHciilties  with  him.  He  kept 
several  of  our  envoys  prisoners  for  yeaj-s,  dnring  which  his  government 
grew  more  oppressive,  and  numei-otu  portioiut  of  his  kingdom  robelled. 
ThtBacUib  At  last  the  English' expedition  waa  sent ;  and  after  a  war,  in 
•''••™™-  which  Tlieodoro  sliowed  mnch  military-  and  r-ngim'ering  skill, 
Miigdnta  was  taken,  and  Theodore  waa  foimd  dead  by  liJs  own  hand, 
Tliu  present  king  of  Ah^'ssinia,  .lohannes,  waa  formerly  governor  of  Tigre, 
and  aided  the  English  expedition  greatly. 

Nubia,  although  not  strictly  detinahle  as  a  coiintrj-,  may  he  taken  to 
include  the  valley  of  tho  Nile  from  Asmuaii  to  Klinrloum,  and  the  coun- 
Tbe  Dauaot  ^''J'  <^"  either  side  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Libyan  desert.  It 
Rnbu.  ^^aa  iiiclnded  by  the  early  Kgyptians  in  F.lhJopin.  The 
pco]>l<i  then  inhuhitiug  the  country  were  uegioes,  called  U«uu  by  the 
Kgyptiuns  n^  far  back  as  the  si.xth  dynasty,  and  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Piolemies.  During  Ihi- Goman  possession  of  Egypt,  tli'- n>*groes  bogaa 
to  be  pressed  upon  by  the  ancestors  of  the  present  IJeja  or  Bisltari  tribes  ; 
and  the  emperor  Diocletian,  in  withdrawing  all  itoman  troops  above  tho 
cataracts,  authorised  the  Nobatse,  who  were  kindrt-d  j)CO])le  to  the  Uaiia, 
and  came  from  Kortlofan,  to  repL-1  the  attacks  of  these  Hamitic  in^'aderv. 
But  the  latter  were  too  strong,  and  tho  result  was  an  intermingling, 
followed  in  the  sixth  century  by  the  conversion  of  the  Nubians  to 
Christiunity. 

A  ('Kristiau  kingdom  of  Knbia  was  founded  at  Dongolu,  and  from  it 
were  driven  the  Hamites  who  refiisod  to  be  converted  j  and  this  kingdom 
^^        long  withstood  the  Arab  Mahometans,  who  gained  control  of 
KtaKdMnai  lower  Kubia.     It  was  not  overthrown  till  the  fourteenth  cen- 
^^^       Wvt^,  when  the  Arabs  gained  the  helji  of  a  small  iinny  of  Bos- 
nians sent  by  the  Turkish  Sultan  Selim.      These  B<wni«ns  settled  in 
Nubia  and  mingled  with  thi-  natives  an<l  the  Arabs,  giving  to  many  of 
their  deiscendants  a  light  complexion.     The  people  became  Mahomeiatna, 
and  the  Malidi  of  recent  history  was  a  native  of  lK>ngola.     Thu 
Bcrpuuu   Egyptians  under  Turkish  mle  subjugated  Nubia  in  1^2,  bnt 
"*  """^    have  again  Io«t  nearly  tlie  whole  of  it  as  n  consetjueuce  of  tho 
ilI>advisod  and  evanescent  con<iuest  of  tho  regions  above  the  cataracts, 

Negivex,  Arabs,  and  Hamites  make  up  the   present  jwpnlation  of 

Nubia.     The  negroes  term  themselves  Barabni  or  Berbvrins,  but  have 

ThaHubiui  scarcely  th<'  slightest  tiflinity  with  the  trne  Berbers  of  Chapter 

"•"••■    n.     They  are  in  fact  amouf;  the  dark<-st  of  African  negroes, 

YhjtMi.    ^metimcs  almost  black,  but  with  a  reddish  tint,  and  have  long 

«•>*•**'*•'■  heads,  very  wavy  or  woolly  hair,  large  but  well-shaped  lijjs,  and 

targe  Mack  eyoj.     The  features  are  very  regular,  but  tlie  nose  is  larger 
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tlian  ill  most  negroes,  oltliougli  straight  kikI  stroiig^lookiiifj,  while  tlio 
chock'boiics  aro  less  prominent.  Their  toeth  are  vci-y  white  and. small. 
They  usually  disfigure  themselves  with  three  ohliqne  -scai'»  on  each  cheek ; 
and  not  uufrequently  thoy  voluntarily  iiiliict  wounds  on  thomsolven,  a 
supposed  moans  of  curing  dieeases. 

Their  dress  is  a  tnuic,  and  over  it  a  blue  cotton  robe.    Sandals  ai-e 


utM  iMOt  wiXMoas. 


of  course  worn,  and  sometimes  a  tnrbou.    Most  of  thorn  carrj-  weapons, 
concealed  if  not  openly,  at  leaat  a  knilia  or  a  dagger.    Tlie  girls     ^^ 
wear  little  beyond  a  f;irdle  or  apron  decked  with  pearU,  and 
sometimes  with  gold  and  silver  oruamonta.    They  wear  nose-rings,  and 
nsoally  bits  of  wood  in  the  lobes  of  their  eai^,  replacing  them  when  mar- 
ried by  gold  or  silver.    The  married  women  dress  more  completely,  en- 
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TclopiDg  thonutolvpi!  ill  n  loose  robe,  and  ilrewt  Ilieir  Iwir  as  otslMmtely  m 
is  depisted  on  the  Egyptian  montiniontft,  witli  regulMr  curls  stiffeniod  by 
fhi,  and  ochre,  and  sometime!)  covered  with  thick  layers  of  glim. 

The  Nubian  n»^jroc«  »re  liard-working  agriculturists,  ami  in  many 
ways  superior  to  the  Egj'ptians,  iK'ing  more  self-dependent  and  self-de- 
■ani  ftnsive,  and  honest  and  cheerful.  Many  of  them  ha%'e  emi- 
**•'■"•'■  grat«d  to  Eftypt.  and  havp  taken  scr\-ico  in  Cairo  as  porl«rs, 
domestic  st<rvAnti4,  artiaanit,  etc.  Those  rising  emigranti^  can  umialty  read 
and  writ4!i  Arabic,  ami  are  capable  of  reckoning.  It  ts  doubtful  whether 
Egyptian  domination  did  ranch  for  their  country,  an<i  whether  it  will  uot 
do  better  now  that  it  is  relieved  from  the  exaction!*  of  their  Into  nU«r». 

The  Nubians  have  few  large  collections  of  houiies,  and  their  dwellings 
are  ofVen  mere  mud-hnui,  with  conical  or  square  roofs,  having  a  courts 
BouMiMiii  y*""^  outside,  prot«cted  by  a  wall.  \'erj-  few  things  are  mauu- 
tr*^«-  faotnred  or  exported,  bat  a  conaiderabln  transit  trade  goeR  OD, 
by  which  gold,  ostrich  feathers,  ivoni-.  and  slaves  are  trunsportml  from 
Central  Africa  towards  A-iiatic  ami  Fhiropean  markets.  The  Dongola 
Nubians  live  chioHy  at  and  near  Dongola  and  on  the  islands  in  the  river, 
and  are  by  far  the  most  commercial.  They  are  also  settled  in  consider- 
able numWrs  iil  Khartoum,  in  Kordofan,  nn<l  in  Darftir.  Altogether,  iheae 
people  may  number  a  million  and  a  half. 

There  are  at  least  tbrw  main  dialect**  of  the  Xubitin  langDoge  from 
Assonau  to  Meroe,  thmigh  they  have  in  no  case  become  literary.  There 
i«  DO  gender  form,  all  hiu'sh  consonants  are  sofVined,  and  the  verba  have 
u  multiplicity  of  tense  and  mood  forma.     Nearly  all  speak  Arabic. 

The  Beja,  or  Hi.ihari,  tribes  of  Kftstflrri  Kubia  number  pcrhapa  only 
200,000.     Thoy  arc  of  middle  height,  loan   but  muscular,  and  of  great 

Xhe  cunning.  They  are  no  doubt  representatives  of  the  so-called 
"■''•'*'  Hiimitic  people,  and  aro  very  diflV>ront  from  the  negroes,  though 
tliey  have  slightly  mixed  with  them.  Their  predominant  tint  is  reddish 
rather  than  black,  and  iii  the  women  tlu-  compk^xion  approaches  tho 
nini«a]  *'*'*''tl"t'*'-''  of  southern  Eurojw.  They  have  strongly  aqnilino 
animoni  noses,  very  spare  cheeks,  with  xkin  sti-et^^hed  over  the  cheek 
■  prominences,  high  foreheads,  and  afiundance  of  tangled,  not 
wavj'  or  frixzly,  hair.  They  da  not  smoke,  and  their  teeth  retain  great 
whiteness.  Their  oyc*  aro  brilliant  and  expressive,  but,  owing  to  th«r 
desert  life,  they  keep  them  half-closed.  Altogether,  they  have  a  fierce 
and  sinister  appearanoo,  and  have  been  described  as  avaricious  and 
pitilessly  cniel.  But  they  can  talk  in  a  lively  fashion,  and  are  gay  and 
inquisitive.  They  are  not  verj"  xeolouB  followers  of  lalam,  and  have  not 
a  few  pagan  practices.  With  thoiti  property  is  common  to  the  family 
OP  the  tribe.  DuelUiig  is  not  uncommon,  and  ia  conducte<l  by  knife- 
strokes  alternately  given  by  the  oombatanta,  so  as  uot  to  inflict  mortal 
wounds.    Among  them  are  the  Hadendowas  and  Amarars. 

The  Ababdeh  or  Hahab  tribes,  probably  mixo<l  Semites  and  Hamitos, 
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ftTBlliOt  much  mciro  attractive  titan  the  Bisharla,  thouglt  much  fewer  iu 
numher.  Armed  witli  long  Hwovds  or  la»c«8,  and  cnvclopod  in  a  71^ 
groat  sliMtof  cotton  cloth,  used  as  a  sleeping  cowriug  at  night,  **»'>*«^ 
they  haunt  th©  Nubian  riesert  from  Kwrosko  to  Abu  Hamvd.  Tliwydo  nut 
live  in  tents,  but  have  a  sort  of  movable  hut  of  wicker  and  straw,  which 
the  camels  carry  when  they  change  their  camp.  They  gain  a  better 
opinion  tVom  trttvi-llwrs  than  th«  Bisharis  for  truthfulnoss  and  iVanbuosa. 
The  tribes  known  as  Beiii-Amer  appear  to  be  n  mixture  of  Abyssiniana 
ami  Kt^Jact.  Varioii»  Arab  or  hall-Arab  tribes,  among  whum  ibu  Kabbiibi»h 
and  the  Uussauich  are  the  best  known,  complete  the  popniation  of  Nubia, 
immlwring  pfrlmps  two  or  three  hundrud  thousand. 

The  Abyssiniaus  realty  include  several  peoplesi  and  tribes  of  divorw 
origin,  Hamitie.  Semitic,  and  Xegro,  and  uo  one  dwcripiion  is  universally 
applicftble.  The  Agan  of  the  west  of  Abyssinia  perhaps  tepre- ^^  ^g^ ^f 
sont  the  fundameutal  aboriginal  ty])o.  They  Htil!  retiun  coro-  a^T"*""*"- 
monies  rocalUug  curly  Egyptian  religions  practices.  They  worsliip  the 
water  of  the  Blue  Nile,  and  alao  venerate  Mrpent.«.  It  ih  pottsible  that 
thoy  may  be  rotated  10  the  Bas^  or  Kunama  of  the  Sottite  river  ',a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Atbaraf,  who  however  would  seem  U>  have  some  negro  adroix- 
tun>.  The  Ba.s>*  have  very  uegi"0-like  features,  though  their 
noses  are  not  fiattwued,  nor  are  their  lip.*  verj-  thick.  Many  of 
them  wear  nothing  bnt  a  piece  of  t<kin  round  the  wai.'<t,  though  some  of 
them  wear  a  Uttle  cotton  cloth.  One  of  their  peculiarities  is  a  mode  of 
"  standing  nt  ease,"  by  plnciug  tlie  »olo  of  the  right  foot  mgaiusi  the  left 
knee.  The  wom«u  wear  plentiful  supplies  of  heads  and  cowrie  aholls, 
with  n09©-rings,  and  .lome  have  ankk'>U  of  skin.  Thoy  make  a  sort  of  iu- 
ttnticant  of  dhurra  grain,  which,  as  well  as  water,  they  carry  in  bft'^kctd 
of  donm  leavesi  so  plaited  as  to  be  waterproof  They  have  cooking  ]>ot«, 
druikiuf*  gonrtU.  and  rough  wooden  bedateadii  in  their  beehive  huts. 

The  Base,  though  living  in  utterly  separate  villages,  witltout  alliuitco 
MUOng  one  another,  are  very  for- 
midable to  and  unt*im-  nutr 
able  by  the  Arabs.  No  '=''»"«»' 
q«arti.-r  is  given  by  them,  and, 
as  Sir  S.  W.  Baker  says  '^"Nile 
Tributaries  of  Abyssinia"),  "the 
Base  cannot  b«  iKwitJvely  sub- 
dued ;  armed  with  the  lance  as 
their  only  weajmn,  but  depending 
upon  extreme  agility  and  the 
natural  <litRcultie6  of  their  moun- 
tain posaea,  the  attack  of  the  Basd 
is  always  by  stealth  ;  their  spies 
are  evei'  prowhng  about  unseen 
like  the  leopard,  and  their  onset  autsuhuh. 
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is  invariably  a  surprisp."  Their  country  abounds  in  Iitrge  animals,  wljicli 
afTonl  plenty  of  food.  They  aro  compltiiiied  of  a«  trc«tlioroiis  ;  but  Mr. 
F.  L.  Jam«»  and  party,  who  visitod  them  in  1881-2  ("  Wiirl  Tribes  oi  thw 
^oadan  "},  found  that  it  was  possible  by  care  and  tnt^t  to  got  on  well  with 
them. 

The  Jews,  or  Feloshas,  of  Kthiopia  are  old  itetUers  very  much 

resembling  the  Agau  in  features,  both  hnving  their  ey«&  a  little  oblique, 

Th*  J«««,  Ai>(l  speaking:  a  similar  dialect.    Though  nn  longer  having  their 

"''*'•**"■  former  influence,  tJiey  are  tolerated  and  prosperous.     Unlike 

other  Jews,  thoy  are  not 
sjiecially  tradore,  but 
ratlier  occupy  tliem- 
»elves  n.o  artisan!>,  and 
even  as  ogricoltni'isla 
and  cattle-breeders. 
They  keep  the  Sabbatlt 
strictly,  offer  fretjnent 
sacrifices,  wash  fre- 
quently, and  isolate  the 
diseased.  Thvy  only 
marry  among  them- 
selves, when  of  adult 
age,  and  have  but  one 
wife.  They  have  ft  good 
characti^rr  for  morals. 

-  The  Bogo«  tribe,  of 
the  uorllieri)  Abyssinian 

mouutuiu^t  of 
The  BogiHL  . ,       ,  . , 

henlut      ur 

S.-iimiheit,  appear  to  be 
another  group  related  to 
the  Agau.  Thoy  have 
l)een  almost  extermin- 
ated by  attacks  from 
AhyssiniaiLS  cm  the  onw 
hand  and  Arabs  on  the 
other;  but  they  are  well  worth  study,  having  preser\-ud  many  ancient 
ciwtoms.  Thus,  they  are  divided  into  two  extremely  separate  castes— Uie 
otdore,  or  patrons,  and  the  clients ;  the  latter  possibly  tlie  descendants  of 
captured  or  subject  enemies.  The  client  is  n  serf,  but  cannot  be  sold  ; 
he  goes  with  the  land,  and  has  a  right  to  the  protection  of  hut  patron. 
The  youngest  son  of  the  aristocrat  inherits  the  ivnreatral  abode,  whdo 
eldest  son  has  the  double-edged  sword  of  his  father,  his  lands,  lus 
_  fs,  and  his  white  Icino.  Women  do  not  inherit,  and  are  treated  as 
90  much  property,  without  rights  and  without  responsibility,  yet  their 
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person  is  protected  Irom  outrage.  The  Ltisbtuw]  never  sees  llio  face  of 
his  mother-in-law,  nor  does  lio  pronounce  her  name ;  nor  may  the  wife 
repeat  tlic  nuinc  of  hor  Imsbaiiil  or  her  fiitJier-in-Iaw. 

Theae  arc  spectmenu  of  numerous  tribes  or  people  in  Abyssinia  of 
varj'ing  Arab,  ITamitic,  and  Negro  relationship,  which  we  cannot  fully 
pailiculari^.     Among  tho^o  leu-goly  of  nv^TO  blood  aro  the       Tti* 
Changallas  of  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains.      They  <'»*'*»ii»^ 
are  very  dark  in  oomplexiou,  and  still  in  a  very  barbaiww  stst*.     'I'lie 
Arab  traders,  ami  even  tlio  Abyssinians,  hunt  among  th«ni  for  slaves,  and 
they  are  natnrally  verj*    ' 
hostile  to  ail  intmders. 

Even  umonfj  the 
nutas  of  the  Ab^'ssiiiianit. 
notable  con-  TinMopia 
traata  aro  to  »**^- 
bo  ob8or\"ed.  The  peo- 
ple of  Tignj,  or  tlie  Ti- 
gritian-'*,  of  the  noith- 
cast  aro  the  mo«t  tyjiiral, 
and  ai-e  <UstinguiKiiod  by 
their  long,  narrow  sktills 
and  regular  features. 
Their  foreheads  are 
high,  theirnoses  straight 
or  somewhat  aquiline, 
their  lips  thick,  tlieir 
eyes  bright  and  resem- 
bling tho  Arabs,  their 
hair  wavy,  their  chins 
pointed.  They  have 
scanty  beards,  prumi- 
iient  cheek'bones,  and 
good  figures.  In  tho 
eastern  province  of 
Lasta  they  have  small 
heads  and  figures  and  a 
comparatively  light  complexion,  and  are  both  bright-mannered  and  acute. 
The  southern  people  of  Amhara,  Shoa,  etc.,  are  much  darker,  and  aro 
undoubtedly  mixed  with  foreign  elements.  Their  skulls  ore  broad,  their 
cheek-bones  high,  their  eyes  largo,  and  their  general  expression  pleasing. 
The  hair,  too,  is  curly,  not  to  say  wavy.  These  people  are  very  hospita- 
ble and  obliging,  yet  vain  and  braggart,  and  the  men  are  pai'ticuUrly 
idle,  leaving  everything  possible  to  the  women. 

James  Bruce  was  the  first  groat  modern  tJ-aveller  who  penetrated 
Abyssinia  (1770-1772),  and  his  travob)  give  eutortaiuing  and  man-elloua 
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picturosof  Abywiiiian  life  at  that  time.     His  stories  of  their  eating  raw 

Braca'*     lieef  were  at  iirat   di»be1ipve<l,  but    liavf  hi^n  abundtuitly 

»•»•!».    ooiifirmed.       Ho    thus    diiscribos    ont'    of   their    remarkable 

banquets.     "  A  lon^  table  ia  aet  in  the  niidiJle  of  a  large  room,  and 

bvbMf    bf^nchps  braide  it  for  a  number  of  guests  who  nr?  in\'ited.    A 

buiqiwM.    co^  01-  ijuii^  ong  Of  more,  as  the  company  ia  numerous,  is 

brought  close  to  the  door,  and  his  fent  strongly  tied.    The  skin  that 

hangs  down  untU'r  his  cliJn  and  throat  is  cut  only  so  deep  a«  to  arriT©  at 

the  fat,  and  by  the  separation  of  a  few  small  bloodvessels,  six  or  seven 

drops  of  blood  only  fall  upon  thi;  gronnd.    Having  satisfied  the  Mosaicol 

law,  according  to  their  conception,  l>y  pouring  these  aix  nr  seven  drops 

upon  the  ground,  two  or  more  nf  tln.-m  lull  to  work.    On  thi>  back  of  the 

bokst,  and  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  they  cat  skin  deep ;  then  putting  their 

fingers  between  the  lle^h  and  the  skin,  they  begin  to  strip  the  liide  of  tho 

animal  half-way  down  his  ribs,  and  so  on  to  the  buttock,  cutting  the  skin 

wherever  it  hinders  thera  commodioualy  to  strip 
the  ]KX>r  animal  Imii-o.  All  the  flesh  on  tho  but> 
took  is  cut  otf  then,  ami  in  sobd,  s<)uitro  piec««, 
without  lioiies  or  much  efl'usion  of  blood ;  and  the 
prodigious  noise  tlie  animal  makes  ).s  a  signal  for 
the  compuny  to  sit  down  to  table. 

"  There  are  then  laid  before  every  guest,  in- 
.>U'ud  of  plates,  round  cakes,  if  I  may  eo  call  thvm, 
about  twice  as  big  as  a  pancake,  and  something 
thicker  and  tougher.    It  is  unWvonod  broitd  of 
a  sourish  ta^te,  far  from  being  disagreeable,  and 
very  easily  digested,  made  of  a  grain  called  teff.._ 
It  is  of  different  colours,  from  black  to  the  coloui' 
of  the  wliiiest  wheat-bread.    Two  or  three  servants 
then  come,  each  with  a  square  piece  of  bcof  in 
'tlieir  bare  hands,  laying  it  upon  the  cakes  of  toff,  placed  like  dishes  down 
the  table,  without  cloth  or  anything  else  beneath  thoni.    By  this  time  all 
the  guests  have  knives  in  their  hands,  and  the  men  have  their  large 
crooked  onea,  which  they  put  to  all  sorts  of  umm  during  the  time  of  war. 
The  company  are  so  ranged  that  one  man  sits  between  two  women ;  the 
man  with  his  long  knife  cuts  attiin  piece  which  would  be  thought  a  good 
beef-steak  in  England,  while  you  aee  the  motion  of  the  fibres  yet  perfectly 
distinct,  and  alive  in  the  flesh.    No  man  in  Ab^'ssinia,  of  any  fashion 
whatever,  feeds  himself,  or  touches  his  own  meat,    Tho  women  take  the 
Women     steak  and  cut  it  lengthways  like  strings,  about  the  thiokneM 
r««din2  uit  uf  yoiu-  litUe  finger,  theu  cixissways  into  square  pieces,  some- 
thing smaller  than  dice.    Tlus  they  lay  upon  a  pteoe  of  the 
telF  broad,  strongly  powdoroJ  with  black  jiepper,  or  Cayenne  pepper,  and 
fa'mil-salt.  tliey  then  wrap  it  up  in  the  tetf  broafl  like  a  cartridge. 

"In  the  mean  time,  the  man  having  pnt  up  his  knife,  with  each 
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haud  resting  upon  his  ii«iglibour's  knee,  lii*  body  stooping,  his  li^ad  Jow 
an<i  fons'ard,  nnd  month  open  like  an  idiot,  ttims  to  the  one  who«9e  cart- 
ridge 1!)  first  rearlv,  who  statTi  the  whole  of  it  into  hii*  month,  which  is  so 
fnll  that  he  is  in  constant  dungor  of  Woing  choked.  This  is  a  mark  of 
grandenv.  The  greater  a  man  wonld  seem  to  be.  the  larger  pieoe  lie 
takes  in  his  mouth  :  and  tho  more  noise  he  makos  in  chewing,  thi*  mot» 
polite  lie  16  thought  to  be.  They  have  indeed  a  proverb  that  says, 
'  Bf^gars  anri  ihieves  only  eat  smatl  pionos,  or  witlioiit  making  a  noise.' 
Having  dosputchud  this  morsel,  which  hp  does  very  expeditiously,  hi* 
next  ^male  neighlmnr  lioldit  forth  another  cartridge,  which  goes  the 
same  wa5';  ftnd  so  on  till  hp  is  satisfit'd.  Ho  never  drinks  till  he  has 
finished  eating;  and  before  he  begins,  in  gratitude  to  the  fair  ones  tliat 
fi^d  him,  he  makea  tip  two  small  rolls  of  the  same  kind  and  form  ;  each 
of  his  neighbours  open  their  months  at  the  same  time,  while  witli  each 
hand  he  pnts  their  portions  into  their  months.  He  then  falls  to  drink- 
ing ont  of  a  large  handsome  horn;  tlie 
ladies  eat  till  they  are  satisfied,  and  then 
all  drink  together.'' 

MarrifiRe.  Brnce  described  as  a  mere 
temporary'  arrangement  in  Abyssinia,  and 
it  appears  that  a  priest's  aid  is 
rarely  called  in.  Once  he  was 
present  in  n  company  where  there  was 
pointed  out  to  hiiu  a  woman  of  high 
rank  among  them,  and  seven  men  who 
}iad  bcuu  her  hushajKis,  nono  of  whom 
was  the  hnsband  at  that  time.  On 
aeparation,  they  divide  the  children,  thv 
eldest  son  falling  to  thv  mother,  the 
eldest  dangbter  to  the  father,     fiurial  in 

rchyards  is  practisod,  and  funeral  intisses  and  feast«  follow  death. 

Eoligioiwly,  tho  Abyssinian*  are  Christians  by  profession,  in  spite  ot 
the  propagandism  of  Mahometanism  in  their  neighbourhood.  Taking 
origin  at  a  time  when  Christianity  was  still  in  a  somewhat  in- 
determinate state,  the  Abyssinian  Church  preserves  a  singular 
orndi^  of  idets.  They  belong  specially  to  tlio  division  of  Christians 
called  "  monophysite,"  regarding  Clirist  aa  possessed  only  of  one  nature, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  proceeding  from  God  tho  Father  only.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  according  to  their  lights,  the  Abyssinians  are  a  religious 
nation.  "  There  is  no  country  in  the  world."  says  Bruce,  "  where  there 
are  so  many  churchtM  as  in  Abyssinia.  Though  the  conntry  is  verj* 
monntiiinous,  and  cousefjnently  the  view  mucti  ohstnioted,  it  is  very 
seldom  you  s«^  le%  than  live  or  six  churches,  and,  if  you  are  NiuBbtnof 
on  a  commanding  ground,  five  times  that  number.  Every  o"""****- 
great  man  that  die:*,  think>4  he  has  atoned  for  all  his  wickedness  if  be 
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leaves  a  fimil  to  bnild  a  church,  or  has  built  oito  iu  Iiis  lifotime.  T)ie 
situation  of  a  chnrcl]  in  always  chosen  near  running  water,  for  iho  ccm- 
venienco  of  tiioir  puriBcatioi)];  and  ablutiun^  in  whicli  they  observe 
Btrictly  the  Levitical  law."  The  chnrchea  are  iull  of  slovenly  pictures  of 
saintii,  but  (hero  are  no  statues  or  scnlptWM. 

The  ohief  of  the  Church  is  called  the  Abuna,  that  is,  "  Our  fatlwr," 
and  for  ^veral  oeiittiries  Iia»  always  been  a  foreigner,  a  Coptic  prieet 
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••noi-r  or  uioiios,  mkht  or  lussoaia. 

(with  which  primitivo  Church  they  aro  in  cominiinion)  sent  by  the  Pa> 
triarch  of  Alexandria.  But  he  has  very  httle  power,  though  he 
ordaiuD  pricdta  and  duacous.  Thciie  lattor,  a.t  well  as  monks, 
are  in  great  numbers  in  Aby.'Minia.  The  monks,  however,  <lo  not  live  ia 
<:onv«nt--t,  but  in  housfst  round  the  i;hurclie3,  and  tliey  cultivate  land.  They 
are  very  much  given  to  ceremonials,  tvo  mimwrous  and  complex  for  us 
here  to  <Ie9cribe.  Their  morals  are  not  too  highly  spoken  of.  Circum- 
oiaioD  is  practisod,  u  among  the  Jews. 
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It  18  a  strange  custom  iu  AU^'ssiiiia  (or  m*u  to  leave  tho  bouse  when 
the  women  are  in  childbirth.  After  birth  the  infant  is  carried  to  a 
window,  A  man  passes  a  lance  in  from  out^ido,  And  tlio  point  is  put  \\\M> 
tho  child'd  moath.  Tho  women  then  make  loud  ontcriex,  twelve  for  a 
boy,  three  for  a  girl,  and  then  pm-aiie  the  men,  who,  when  caught,  have 
to  pi-ovidu  presents,  generally  of  food  or  drink. 

It  may  be  due  to  the  neighbourhood  and  admixture  of  negro  ideas, 
that  the  Abyssiniaat,  i«  spite  of  their  Christianity,  huvts  no  many  snper- 

^titions.     A  demon  called  Bonda  is  supposed  to  haunt  black-  __  ,,^ 

smitiLS,  enabling  them  ni  will  to  appear  as  animal!),  especially 
hycuos,  or  to  transtbrm  and  enchant  other  people.  The  Honda  has  an 
evil  reputation  for  robbing  graves.  Another  kind  of  evil  spirit  they 
believe  in  can  only  be  driven  out  by  mu-sio,  of  tho  noisiest  description 
and  long  protracted.  Another  strange  practice  is,  for  a  woman  who  has 
lost  two  or  three  children  by  death,  to  cut  off  tlie  tip  of  her  left  ear, 
wrap  it  in  brewl,  and  swallow  it.  This  is  done  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
savo  the  life  of  another  infant  just  born. 

Abyssinian  houses  are  usually  circular,  thongU  some  are  sqnare, 
with  flat  roofs.  8umu  have  numeroiiii  rooms,  but  there  is  UtUe  separation 
between  the  family  and  the  horses.  Tables  and  «oats  are  used, 
and  arms  and  trappings  deck  the  walls. 

The  number  and  power  of  the  district  chiefs,  called  "  Ras,"  are  a 
great  banier  to  the  power  of  the  king  or  emperor.  Eaeh  village,  too, 
has  its  separate  head  or  "  shum,"  with  very  little  real  respon-  q-_^^. 
sibility  to  the  king.  There  is  a  book  of  law  called  the  "  Guide 
(jf  Rulers,"  supposed  to  be  Byzantine  in  origin,  a  mixture  of  regidations 
drawn  partly  from  tho  Pentateuch,  partly  from  tho  code  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  which  gives  the  father  absolute  rights  over  his  son,  and  im- 
ixwes  heavy  penalties  on  all  offences.  Mutilations  and  tortures  are 
common  punishments.  There  are  numerous  kinds  of  capital  punish- 
ment, and  these  are  carried  out  immediately  after  comlemnutiou  of  the 
otJ'endera.  The  Abyssinians  are  verj-  litigious,  in  ad'litioti  to  then-  well- 
known  fighting  propensities,  and  their  vanity  is  extraordinary.  One 
trnveller  says  he  believes  the  chief  mental  emplojinent  of  the  lowest 
fellows  in  the  countrj',  is  building  castles  in  the  air,  and  imagining  how 
they  would  act  aud  what  they  would  say  if  tliey  were  great  men. 

Agriculture  is  in  a  ver>'  low  state  in  this  distiu'bed  country.  The 
ptonglishares  are  little  bettor  than  sticks  or  lances.  The  ground  is  not 
hoed  or  t^-ndcd  during  the  growth  of  the  crops.  Gum,  which  ABrwuiiura 
might  be  largely  gathered,  is  almost  neglected.  The  land  i^iwi  induMrj 
luitundly  fertile,  mid  in  some  parts  is  said  to  furnish  five  crops  a  yc*r ; 
but  it  i»  ill  cultivated.  War  and  plunder  being  so  common,  industi-ial 
arts  have  received  little  attention,  and  have  been  left  to  the  Felasliiia 
and  to  forcigncra.  Perhaps  the  work  in  which  Abys.*inians  moat  excel 
is  the  preparation  of  leather,  and  ibi  maunfactme  into  shields,  saddles, 
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amuletii,  etc.    The  voligiotis  body  lias  some  good  copyists  atid  illumi- 
iiatora  of  mauiisoript*.    Flattering  bards  are  often  kept  by  the  chiefs. 

The  Tigritiaos  sjieak  a  language  <lerived  t'roui  the  Geez,  the  old 
Semitic  laogaage  still  iu  me  in  the  Abymiiiiuu  Church,  though  no 
longer  imderstood  by  the  people.  The  Tigritian  language  has 
aUo  many  words  fi-otit  aboriginal  itources  in  Abysnnia,  aud 
othrnt  from  the  Galla  iHaiuitic,'  language.  The  Amhaiiu,  another 
language  derived  li-om  the  Oeez,  is  now  gaining  ground,  and  is  most 
used  in  trade  and  at  court.  It  lias  a  speoial  alphabet  of  33  letters, 
each  with  sevwn  Ibrnu,  giving  231  forms  to  be  acquired.  The  tangougi.- 
is  written  from  lefl  to  right,  unlike  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  The  British 
Uuseum  has  u  lai^ge  collection  of  works  iu  Amliaric. 

Massowah,  the  chief  port  of  Northern  Abysflinia,  has  received  much 
notice  through  it«  recent  nn  well  as  its  pei«t  history.  It  u  situated  upon 
a  small  coral  island  connected  with  the  land  by  piers,  and  was  in  the 
sixteenth  century  taken  by  the  Turks,  who,  tailing  tu  conquer  Abj-ssiuia, 
withdr>_-w.  Then  the  Haba)is,  mingled  with  the  Turkish  Bosnluu  garri- 
son, chose  a  nalb,  or  goveruor,  who  at  first  received  a  subsidy  fmm  the 
Turks,  but  they  were  afterwards  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Abysainians.  Not  till  lifijii  was  the  nominal  authority  of  the 
Turks  exchaugod  for  that  of  the  Egj,'pt ian.f.  They  have  now  given  way 
to  the  Italians,  who  may  achieve  something  considerable  in  the  dcvi'lojK 
meat  of  the  Bed  Sea  trade  and  of  rehitiou*  with  Abyssinia.  Mftseowah 
is  one  of  the  hottest  place:)  in  the  world,  the  thermometer  freqUeutiy 
reaching  LOO'  F.  in  the  shade  in  winter.  But  a  great  trwle  has  t)een 
carried  un  there  by  the  Banyans  or  Hindu  Mahometan  iuerchaat« ;  and 
after  the  inten-uptiona  caused  by  the  recent  hostile  Attitude  of  the 
Aby««inian.s  to  the  Ituliamt  have  ceaseil,  it  will  probably  increase  lar^ly. 
It  has  a  number  of  considerable  stono  buildings  and  houses,  Arab  in  style, 
while  many  of  Uie  inluibitant^  live  in  huts  made  of  leafv  branches. 
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CHAPTEK  IV. 
Cljc  (©alias,  ^oniAlt?,  rtr. 

n«WlU-PIi]r«lcilclULra«i«n— DreM  uO  w««poii«— CBttla-br*«dtBK'— It«UElon~T3i«  Latooku 
— TlM  DuiAlcU.  or  Atw— Tbe  SonuUl— Skltlt-tircodliig — Conu&crcc— Luu^imgo  uiil  nortlt 

MorrUuia  -Life  In  a  c&l«r*  liou**— UtOLl*  ButIod'b jounu)' 
to  Banr— Tha  Banurl— Onti  at  womtn— Coiiimt>rc«— Por- 
Bliim    Tb«  toeotnai. 

N  the  eu«t«ru  liom  of  Airica  the  GaWas  and 

Somalis  are  au  iin])oirtant  group  of  pcojilo, 

pxteuiling    considerably    Uito     Abyssiuia, 

ftiul  into  what  was  recently  the  Bgyptinii 

Hoiidnu.     They  have  only  become  clearly 

known  to  £urupeaji8  in  the  last  quarter  of 

11  century ;   but  it  is  now  preity  evident 

that  they  nru  mainly  of  the  Huiuitic,  allii'd 

U>  the  Semitic  atock.     To  a  largo  cxtont  thoy  are  Mahometans. 

The  Qallas  extend  into  aouthem  Abyssinia,  and 

largtjiy  inhabit  the  kingdom  of  Shoa,  in  the  south- 

vaDt  of  Abyssiuta.     I^g  Menelik  of  Shoa  has  acknowledged 

the  snpremacy  of  King  Jolui  of  Abysainia,   but  has  been 

laitji'ly  extending  his  sway  over  the  Gallax.     The  extonirive 

country  south  of  Abysaiuia  ia  still  very  little  known.    The 

main  country  of  the  GallaH  h  went  of  the  river  Juba. 

Some  authors  are  inclined  to  lay  most  stress  on  the  darh- 
neag  of  complexion  and  the  wavy  hair  and  rather  thick  lijw 
of  the  Gallas,  and  to  regard  them  as  largely  nrgrucs.  pnyMMi 
Others  regard  them  as  Semites,  or  even  aa  Arj-ans,  «i>«»«tw* 
whose  darkness  ix  due  to  their  place  of  residence.  There  is  no  ([ueHtion 
that  they  are  dnely  formed,  with  expressive  eye^,  und  broad  and  high 
brows;  their  skiilla  are  long  ulolichocephalic).    The  general  set  of  their 
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muscles  h:is  little  in  common  witli  tlie  negroes.  Thoy  apiwar  (o  lm\-e 
coitsidcrabU;  iiilinity  with  the  Agaii  of  Abyssinia.  The  m«n  vary  from 
a  reddish  to  a  deep  brown,  tlio  women  art-  «\^\\  sometimes  fair  in  com- 
i>r«Hud  plexion,  and  are  moatly  good-looking.  Both  nexc^  wi^iir  llio 
wHpoi*.  Abyj!»iiii«n  mantle.  Only  thosewho  have  earned  the  distinulton 
by  killing  a  man,  may,  in  many  tribes,  wear  n  special  liond-dress,  tind  an 
ostrieli'.-*  fi>atlier.  Lancw,  aliields  of  skin,  and  donb!e-edg«l  knives  aro 
the  Galia  wraiious,  Tiii-ir  housi-s  nr«  coiiicftl  »vrni.'lures,  tlmtchiM)  with 
grass  or  reerls,  and  resting  on  circles  of  atones. 

AHltotigh  a  wnrliko  hikI  rfttln-r  «xchisivc  r«co  of  uomad-s,  the  (Jallaif 
are  inteUigcut  and  open  to  new  ideas  beyond  most  of  their  neiglilwui-s, 
CftttiA  They  are  said  to' show  cousidoriiUv  IViciUty  in  learning  new 
*"•**■•■  languages.  In  cattle-breeding  they  nro  pre-ominpiit,  t»\-vn 
or  eight  beaats  being  poK4i^-.-<!<cd  for  fwry  human  being  ;  some  have  targe 
numbers  of  Iioi-sm;  others  keep  many  hivee  of  boos,  lloing  still  in  a 
tribal  atate,  their  organisation  leadi*  to  coiLstant  warfare,  and  a  vendetta 
is  maintaiiu-d  with  fjri'at  cniylty  and  iuvot^'rary.  Oalla  captives  have 
been  kno«-n  to  die  of  hunger,  rather  than  work  for  their  mastem ;  but 
tlio  children  are  oftt^n  sold  into  slavery  by  thp  chiofs.  Yvt  women  have 
a  comparatively  high  pusition  among  them.  One  wile  is  the  ml*,  and 
women  may  refuse  an  nnaccepUiblc  match. 

Tlie  majority  of  tho  Gulliut  have  become  Mahometans.  A  fvw  tribes 
in  the  North  havi'  become  Christianiseil,  some  by  Komnn  Catholics,  other* 
tMuiaa.  ^^  Protestants.  A  largo  portion  of  tho  pwple  remains  pogati, 
bcliuving,  however,  in  one  snpreme  God,  whom  they  call  Waka, 
to  whom  they  ]>ray  for  rnin  and  fur  victory  ;  lint  thoy  sacrifice  to  other 
subordinate  deit'es.  At  tho  beginning  of  thi.'  ruiJiy  season  they  sacrifice 
to  thv  male  deity;  at  tho  han'est  time  to  the  goddKvi  of  fmithduesi». 
They  venerate  every  living  thing  and  imiioslng  natural  phenomena: 
«v#iy  family  having  its  protecting  tre:'.  In  the  North  then-  are  priests 
and  sorcerers,  who  pretend  to  decide  the  future,  and  <  hanti  evil  spirits 
•way. 

The  Lutookas,  extending  almost  to  tho  Nile,  ap]»ear  to  be  related  to 
iheGallas:  Sir  Samuel  B«ker  ("Albert  N'ynnza"<  is  enthusiastic  about 
TiM  their  fine  phyaiiine ;  like  that  of  the  Gallas,  the  average  lieiglit 
UtookM  „f  [}|e  men.  he  says,  reaching  five  feet  eleven  anti  a'  half 
incheii.  Their  gunend  behaviour  is  very  cheerful,  though  th<'y  are 
always  reatly  to  (ight.  They  have  large  collections  of  cattle,  which  are 
wattihed  day  and  night  by  sentinels  on  high  platforms. 

The  Latookit  men  nro  entirely  naked  ;  their  great  pride  is  in  their 
huodHlress,  which  roquireB  a  long  time  to  perfects  The  women  are  plaiu- 
looking,  but  massive  and  powerful.  They  wear  a  small  apron  of  leather 
in  front,  and  a  long  artitieial  tail,  like  that  of  a  horse,  behind.  Their 
hair  is  worn  short,  and  dressed  with  retl  ochre  and  greeae.  They  have 
largely  lost  any  religion  tliey  may  have  had,  and  Sir  Samuel  Daker  says 
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Mi<\v  huve  not  (-veil  it  «uj»'-r:itilion  upon  which  to  tomid  a  religimiii  f^^litig. 
Although  very  non-moviil  luid  pnictisiiig  polygnmy,  th^y  ari'  c-ap*l>lu  of 
some  itidtmtrial  arts,  being  good  bUcksuiitlu,  though  they  have  to  nse 
atonei  for  hninniers  and  anvilif. 

The  DaouItU,  or  AtVr,  iuhahiting  the    coiuiU-y    directly  East  of 
Abyssinia,  ext«nding  to  the  Red  Sea,  though  calling  thenuelves  Aralttt, 
ftnd   probably  con«dor«bly   intermixed    with   them,   speak  a  Th« Onuiitii, 
Hamitic  language,  and  are  in  many  rfspuotj*  like   ihi*  Uulliw     "■■  *'*'■ 
and  Roinalia.     Altltough  noiniually  Alahometans,  they  retain  many  pagan 

boliet's  and   practices.     

They  are  finely  tnrmed 
people,  ttnd  the  yomig 
wo  mo  II,  who  are  never 
veiled,  are  <]uite  beautiful; 
but  later  in  life  their  hard 
oul^f-door  work,  and  the 
hot,  dry  climate,  soon  de- 
prive them  of  tlieir  good 
looks.  Both  BGXcs  weor 
a  waist  cloth  of  many 
coioiirvd  <'loths,  uud  u  sort 
of  mantle,  or  an  animal's 
skin  tJirown  over  the 
shoulder.  The  men  wear 
aporcupin»s  quilt  in  their 
head-dress,  and  when  they 
have  killed  an  enemy, 
proudly  wear  an  ostrich's 
feather.  Their  nnmerous 
tribes  combine  or  twparate 
on  slight  grounds,  and 
have  hereditary  chief!*, 
known,  as  in  Abystiinia,  by 
the  title  of  Ras,  who  ex- 
ecute the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority. Their  chief  support 
is  derived  from  taking  toll 
of  caravans,  which  thi>y  protect  and  gnard,  but  sometimes  plunder, 
Some  of  tliem  are  fishermen  and  navigator*  on  the  Red  Sea,  formerly  in- 
dulging in  piracy.  It  is  partly  within  their  tcrritorift*  that  tho  Italians 
have  in  recent  years  established  trading  settlements  on  the  Red  8ea. 

From  betow  the  Equator  and  the  mouth  of  the  River  Juba,  north- 
wards, and  in  the  easternmost  part  of  Africa,  north  and  «a.st       ^^-^ 
of  the  River  Juba,  the  Sonmli  are   the  dominant  and  very 
numerous  people.    They  are  physically  a  fine  race,  whom  many  obsor\*era 
z.  p  p 
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deacribo  »8  v«ry  htoidsome,  witli  oval  faces,  hiRli  rtniuded  foroheude,  ftill 
lip«,  strong  regular  t«etti.  and  briglit  ey«ti.  Like  tho  Gallas  tliey  certainly 
have  a  consideralile  tinctnre  of  negro  Wood ;  they  are  very  dork  brown, 
and  tlioir  hair  approaches  tlie  frizzly  type.  They  often  have  long  hair 
plucked  into  tres»CB  hanging  \m  the  shoukktr*.  Thuir  usual  costume  ifl 
ft  mantle  thrown  over  the  Hhoulder. 

The  Somali  are  divided  into  a  great  number  of  tribes  and  clans, 

whose  names  it  would  be  profitless  to  mention.     They  are  for  the  mont 

part  warlike  and   fanatical  Mahometan;),  and  carry  Bpears,  ohields.  and 

short  swords,  like  the  ancient  Eg>'ptiant<,  using  their  weapons  readily  in 

disputes.     They  lead  for  the  most  part  a  uomad  life,  though  many  are 

f^tu,      settled  in  towns.    Many  are  cattle-breeders,  othei-s  agricnlturisbs, 

braaMns.   growing   the  dhurra  grain   and  collecting   frankincense   and 

myrrh.    Brrberah  and  7yeyla,  tJieir  principal  ports  ou  the  Ited  Sea  (now 

nnder  Britisli  protection  together  with  a  large  tract  of  the  ooost  of  north- 

CMnnMK*.  *"*^'^"'  Africa),  carrj*  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Egypt, 

Arabia,  and  India,  exporting  gnms,  hides,  ostrich  feathers, 

and  coffee :  most  of  the  trade  is  in  tlio  handit  of  Hindu  trader«t.     Tho 

Issa  are  «  powerful  tribe  among  them,  acting  as  caravan-protectors,  or 

*R  carriers  by  camel.     Their  wives  accompany  them  evoi-j'whcre,  leading 

the  camels,  carrying  wood,  utensils,  and  pnilmbly  a  baby  on  their  buck. 

The  language  of  the  Somali  is  ess-.-ntiaUy  Ilamitic,  and  like  that  of 
tho  Gallas  and  Danakil.     They  are  great  talkers,  quick-tempered,  very 
[juig^^   susceptible  to  ri<liciili>.     Their  morals  cannot  bo   described  aa 
U4  aoniK.  elpvatod.      Sir  Bichaid     Burton    ("  First    Footstf^js   in    East 
Africa  ")  describes  the  women  as  verj-  prohHe,  but  peculiarly  bad  mothers, 
neither  loved  nor  res]>orted  by  their  children.     None  will  marry  cousins, 
Marringi'ji  and  portions  are  settled  by  n-lutivi-a;  a  clotli,  and  a  bead  neck- 
lace, or  a  varying  number  of  sheep,  may  bo  tho  portion.    The 
bridegroom's  first  meeting  liis  wife  on  marriage  is  celebrated 
by  giving  her  a  horsQwhipping  to  t-time  her.     Polygamy  is  verj*  uauo],  and 
danghters  are  very  frequently  sold.    Di\'orco  is  very  common.     Kissing  la 
entirely  unknown.    Childn?n  run  about  naked,  "eat  as  much  as  they  cau 
beg.  borrow,  or  st^al,  and  grow  up  honlthy,  strong,  and  wcll-proi^rtioned." 
Life  in  a  settled  village  of  the  Somali  is  thus  <leacribed  by  Burton. 
Entering  the  cottage  of  the  chief,  yoo   find  a  space  divided   hy  dwarf 
Uftin  ,    wt's  of  wattle  and  dab  into  three  compartments,  for  the  men, 
^aue%     women,  and  cattle.     The  horses  and  assM  are  tethered  at  night 
on  the  left  of  tlie  door  ;  the  wives  lie  on  the  right,  near  a  large 
fireplace  of  stones  and  clay,  and  the  males  occupy  the  pai-t  opposite  to 
and  farthest  from  tho  entrance,    "  The  thatched  ceiling  shines  jetty  with 
smoke,  which  when  intolerable  is  allowed  to  e»cape  hy  a  diminutive 
window;  this  seldom  happens,  for  smoke,  like  grease  and  dirt^  keeping 
man  warm,  is  enjoyed  by  savagt^.     Equally  simple  is  the  furniture  ;  the 
stem  of  a  tree,  with  branches  hacked  into  pegs,  supports  the  shields ;  the 
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Ms«gaui  aro  plnstecl  against  the  wall ;  and  diven  biiii  of  wood,  projocting 
from  the  sidea  and  tlie  oontral  roof-trco  of  th#  cottuge,  are  liung  with 
clothes  and  other  articles  that  attract  white  ants.  Goarda  smoked  inside, 
and  coS«e  caps  of  coartie  blnck  Harar  pottory.  with  d<>ep  woodoi)  plattera, 
and  prettily  carved  spoons  of  tlw  samo  material,  compose  the  hou$«holrl 
fnniitiirc.  Long  before  dawn,  the  good  wife  riaes,  wakens  her  hand- 
maidens, lighta  the  fire,  and  prcpans  for  tli«  morning  meal.  A  flat 
smooth  oval  slab,  weighing  about  fifteen  pounds,  and  a  stono  roller  six. 
inches  in  diameter,  wwbed  witli  botli  handii,  and  the  weight  of  the  body 
kneeling  nngraceAilly  upon  it  on  a)l  fours,  aro  lued  to  triturate  the  holciu 
gruin.  At  times  water  mti<<t  be  nprinkled  over  the  meal,  antil  a  finely- 
powdered  paste  is  ready  for  thg  oven;  thus  several  hoars'  labonr  is 
required  to  prepare  a  few  pounds  of  bread.  About  6  a.ni.  there  appears 
a  substantial  breakfast  of  roast  beef  and  mutton,  with  scones  of  Jowart 
grain,  the  whole  drenched  in  broth.  Of  the  men,  few  perform  any 
abtoCiontt,  but  all  use  the  tooth-stick  before  sitting  down  to  eat. 
After  the  mftal  some  squat  in  the  sun,  others  transact  business, 
and  drive  their  cattle  to  the  bush  till  1 1  a.m.,  the  dinner  hour.  There  is 
no  variety  in  the  repasts,  which  are  always  flosb  and  holtus;  these 
people  despise  fowls,  and  consider  vegetables  fiwd  for  cattle.  During  the 
flay  there  is  no  privacy ;  men,  women,  and  children  enter  in  crowds. 
ThTOughout  the  day,  the  slave-girls  are  bnsie-I  in  grinding,  cooking,  and 
quarrelling  with  dissonant  voices  ;  the  men  have  tittle  occupation  beyond 
chewing  tobacco,  chatting,  and  having  their  wigs  frizzled  by  a  professional 
coiffeur.  In  tlie  evening  the  horses  and  cattle  return  homo  to  be  milked 
and  stabled:  this  operation  con>;luiled,  all  apply  themselves  to  supper 
with  a  will.  They  sleep  but  little,  and  sit  deop  into  the  night,  trimming 
the  tire,  and  conversing  merrily  over  their  cups  of  millet  beer." 

Burton's  journey  to  Harar,  JH^l-ii,  wa.^  one  among  his  many  adven- 
tures characterised  by  great  daring,  for  uo  European  for  centuries  had 
ponctrated  thither,  though  it  is  little  more  than  200  miles  »^  .- 
from  Berberah,  It  is  the  ancient  capital  of  Hadiyali,  one  of  laiawj*^ 
sevcu  States  constituting  the  former  Arab  empire  of  Zeyla. 
It  had  freqneiit  contlicts  with  the  Aby^^inian  kings,  and  at  one  time,  in 
the  sixteoDth  century,  conquered  a  large  pari,  of  their  territory.  The 
modem  city  of  Harar  is  walled,  but  mean-looking,  witli  narrow  lam-s, 
huge  rubbish  heaps,  and  packs  of  wretched  dogs.  The  houses  are  flat- 
roofed  sheds  of  two  stories,  with  doors  formed  of  a  single  plank,  and  tioles 
for  windows  high  above  the  ground.  The  chief  houses  have  separate 
apartments  for  the  women,  and  stand  at  the  bottom  of  large  cosrtyards. 
The  Mahometans  liavo  made  it  a  sacred  city,  and  built  many  plain 
mosqn*^  and  crowded  graveyards  in  it ;  numerous  Ulemas  and  Sheikha 
tfiflich  Moslem  learning  in  the  Uarari  dialect,  which  includea  a  good  deal 
that  is  Semitic. 

The  people  are  vorj-  mixed,  but  the  prevailing  type  is  not  handaomo, 
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being  mnch  disfigured  by  diaeftse.  yellowish  brown  in  complexion,  witli 
short  stubbly  hair  mid  beard,  nnd  large  ill-mnile  limbs. 
Costiinie  is  very  varieri ;  tlie  belter  classes  wear  loiii-clotbB 
under  their  mantles,  nnd  the  offioinla  huvi>  wliito  calico  <lrawers.  The 
women  appear  more  numerons  than  the  men,  with  xmall  hoads,  ix^gulnr 
profiles,  straight  nosea,  rather  small  raoiuhs.  They  wear  blue  or  bi-own 
cotton  shirt-s  with  short  arms,  and  sasheit.  Women  of  the  upper  class 
tnt»  of  S^'^fi  out  throw  a  bUie  sheet  over  the  head,  but  are  rarely 
"Mn*"-  veiled.  Their  linir,  parted  in  the  centre,  is  gathered  into  two 
largo  bnnches  bcluw  the  ears,  and  t-ovoi-ed  with  dark  blue  muslin,  the 
ends  meeting  under  the  chin.  A  black  satin  ribbon  is  passed  round  tbo 
head  at  tbo  junction  of  hair  and  skin.  Young  girls  gather  their  long 
bair  into  a  knot  bohiiid,  and  from  this  a  gi^'iV  ^^  short  oloAv  plait.-*  falls 
to  the  shoulder.  "  Silver  ornaments  are  worn  only  by  persons  of  rank. 
The  ear  is  decorated  with- Somali  i-ings  or  re»d  coral  beads,  the  neck  with 
necklaces  of  the  <ianu>  umti-riul,  and  the  forearms  with  six  or  sfv<'»  nf 
the  broad  rings  of  buffalo  and  other  flark  horns  prepared  in  western 
India.  Ftnally,  stars  are  tnttooud  upon  the  bosom,  tho  eyebi^ws  are 
lengthened  with  dyes,  the  eyes  i'ringed  with  kohl,  and  tb«  hands  and 
feet  stained  with  henna.  The  women,  who  have  harsh  and  screaming 
voices,  weavo  cottou  threui.  cnrry  water,  work  in  the  garden,  and  sit  aud 
kpII  goods  in  the  street.  Most  of  their  time  they  are  chewing  tobacco, 
and  their  loose  bebariour  frequently  procHi-es  them  a  public  Aogf^ng. 
Drinking  is  prcval«nt  among  all  classes.  The  Somali  in  tJie  city  are  held 
almost  in  serfdom.  The  Gallas  occupy  the  country  almost  up  to  tha 
city  gates."' 

Harar  is  euseutially  a  commercial  city,  taking  toll  for  everj*  donkey- 

.  load  of  goods  passing  through  it,     It  is  a  great  halfway  bou«' between 

regions,  and  an  en][>orium  of  slaves.     Its  cotfee  is  first-rate, 

and   tho  native   tobacco  is  good,     SafHower  is  UrgWy  grown, 

for  export  to  Arabia  for  dying  cotton  sliirts  and  staining  the  skin  yellow, 

Tobes  or  mantles  an»  largely  woven  at  Harar  of  fine  long-stapled  cotton, 

and  are  of  extreme  durabiUty,  and  iv*  soft  iu4  silk. 

*'  The  furniture  of  a  bouse  at  Harar  is  simple — a  few  akins,  and  in 

rare  cases  &  Persian  rug.  stools,  coai-se  mats,  and  Somali  pilkiwa,  wooilen 

spoons  and  porringers  sbapeil  with  a  hatchet,  iini!<h(til  with  a 

knife,  stained    red,  and   brightly    polished.    Tho  goui'd  is  a 

conspicuous  article,  aud  worked  inside  and  fitted  with  a  cover  of  the 

same  niaterial,  it  servas  «g  cnp.  bottlo,  pipe,  and  wutyr-(tkin,"     Meat  is 

largely  eaten,  chieliy  beof,  mutton,  poultiy,  etc, ;  holcus  is  the  chief  grain. 

Soootra,  a  largo  island  15(J  miles  ea.Ht  of  Ospe  Oiiardafui,  annexed  in 

188C  by  Great  Britain,  has  a  small  mixed  |Kipulation,  largely  Arab,  with 

Tt»       African  and  other  elvments.    They  used  to  be  Kestorian  ('hrist- 

■'**"*^  ians;  but  have  lost  much  of  their  faith,  tliough  still  re%'erencing 

the  cross.    They  also  practise  the  old  Soath  Arabian  moon  worship. 
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CHAPTEU   V. 
Clit  ffi&latjantoa  aiio  tl)r  (eastfiii  ^otiliantSf. 

Tba  V«(rwid»~PliyiJcal  cluncur*— Bxcmb  of  iromea  — DreiB— OccupaUoas  — Pood— HmIi— 
HouMB—lDduitrlsi  -  OiblU  md  cuitomji  —  aiArnftge  — Slave  tntSc  —  OoivnmioQt  -  Xlss 
HMkl -King  Hwanffa  kna  BIilup  Humlngton  —  Puulalunitiit* — Army  utd  oBTy— Eell^on— 
AnnMBMSta-LAiifnusa  -  ContniBtliiK  chnrarterUllo -Th«  WanyoTO— The  Akin-  PconlUr 
KMlvni— The  Bteobnttii—  King  Munu'i  royal  >t«U  -  CoaaltuttUm  -Worlc  and  rood— Alblnoa 
— T)wHUDi-nU&i-Uod«  of  tiali^dr«ulBf -WMi|>oii«-M«*t-«aUng-(lBniilbiliHu-8c*tt«r«d 
dwalltii^  —  Chleb  —  BI»miI«i7low«  -  HiuleKl  la*M«  UiutUkc  —  Bcllefi  — Luign^^^— The 
BODgo-HablU-Drwv-Omameau  — MwtU^— DwctUngB— Bmltti 
work  and  mMlUng  Kanufsctur«B  — tnSiMiic*  et  lUboiiMUii*'— 
Uualc  and  iliiglng— BeUi:loiu  tdtas- Burial —Treatment  or  t&e  Mck 
~tuisn*g«—'n*  Ban  Value  of  caUte— Tb«  DInkA— Olotblng  aa4 
ornammu-Food  — DwelUnfg— B«gard  tor  aninuJa— n<  SbUlooki 
-  Hnir-drtMUiE— Bellgloiu  Meaa— Darrur— TiM  Pon— Xordofui— 
Mulur«  of  poople-  HaRlagv— Uonl*— Tbe  Kubaa— Dogolovla^ 
Kababuii  and  Baesana-Tti*  ranJ-Xhartouiii. 

WE  will  include  iu  this  chapter  aU  th*  SoiidftnojM) 
peoples  lately  snlijecfc  to  Egyptian  i-ule,  to- 
yetliprwitli  tlu??fiam-Niain  and  the  Waganda.'  The 
hitter,  flwelling  on  the  north,  u**'^^'"^''-'*' ---i,..,— _j. 
and  west  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  form 

'  TIk<  prvlixril  f>f  Ilabica  n.  wo,  arc  ftmong  the  characteriHtive 
of  t)u-  Itiinlti  lunttUBgcs.  TlitiK,  t7*ndii<Iii  aigniflos  country  of 
iliiT  GaniUi   \\'<i''/itiida,  the  OiuKia  people. 
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Um  auMt.poUTC&icni  starting-point.  The  Wagamlit.  indeed,  tlirongli  their 
late  Ung  tfteao,  became  the  most  noted  of  central  AtricanK.  The  equator 
divides  the  Uganda  territory  into  two  nearly  equal  portioiia.  In  this 
fertil<^  Iniid  thv  bunanu  itt  liixurinnt.  rain  fails  during  every  mouth,  and 
tlie  elevation  of  the  oountrj-  (from  five  to  six  thousand  feet)  makea  the 
oliinatc  compamtivcly  mild  and  equable.  Through  this  country  fine 
roads  have  been  made  and  are  well  kept,  and  hridgea  and  causeways 
oroM  the  swamps.  One  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  coiuilry  and  people  is 
that  given  by  ile^^rs.  AVil^on  oud  Felkiu  iu  "  Uganda  and  ihc  Egyptian 
Soudan." 

In  this  coantry  dwell  the  Waganda  race ;  negroes,  with  short  woolly 
hair.  The  men  are  above  middle  height,  muscular,  and  wuU  made;  the 
phriiw]  ^omen  when  young  are  not  bad-looking,  and  have  small  hand« 
eiiM*«t«rt.  ajj,]  (j  pt_  Among  them  are  scattered  the  Wahuma,  a  race  of 
herdsmen,  perhaps  dexcciided  from  the  aboriginal  Abyssimaos  or  related 
to  the  Oallas.  They  are  tall  and  handsome,  with  oval  fiaoes,  thin  lips, 
and  straight  noses.  They  are  veiy  excUiaivo,  and  speak  a  language  of 
their  own.  Nut  a  few  albinos  are  to  be  found  in  the  court,  and  in  the 
honsAS  of  the  great  chiefs.  Ihvarfs,  too,  are  by  no  means  uncommon, 
and  form  a  privileged  <;lass  at  court. 

Uganda  has  perhaps  five  million  people;  and  Mr.  Wilson  estimates 

that  there  are  tliree-and-a-lialf  times  as  many  women  as  men,  an  excess 

fKc^u^    known  nowhere  else.    It  \»  duo  to  polygamy  in  excess,  to  the 

"<»™"a-     frnquent  fearful  hand-to-hand  battles,  in  which  vast  numbers 

of  men  are  killed,  and  to  the  appropriation  of  the  wivus  of  couqueivd 

tribes,  the  men  being  put  to  death. 

The  Wagauda  are  exceptionally  strict  about  drfss.  rlotbing  them- 
selves completely  when  in  public.  The  national  costume  is  thw  mbiigu, 
or  bark  clotJ),  worn  by  men  as  a  loose  robe,  tied  in  a  knot  over 
the  shoulder,  the  anus  being  left  bare ;  the  women  fasten  their 
cloth  tightly  round  the  body  just  under  the  armpits.  Many  wear  turbans 
of  calico  or  coloured  handkerchiefs,  and  sandals  of  buHVilo  hide.  The 
chiefs  sometimes  wear  a  fine  skin  robe  over  the  mbugu.  Foreign  drem, 
especially  Arab  and  Turkish,  has  however  been  partially  intixxluced,  in- 
clnding  calHns,  trousers,  stockings,  and  the  red  fex. 

Fighting  being  a  prime  necessity,  the  Waganda  are  well  supplied 
with  arms,  having  long  spears,  largo  light  wooden  shields,  Ixin's  and 
arrows,  the  former  very  slifF,  the  latter  much  barbed ;  and 
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also  a  considerable  number  of  guiw,  mostly  old- fashioned. 
Iu  agricidtnre,  tlie  regular  instrument  is  a  sort  of  heart-shaped  hoe, 
fastened  to  a  hook-sha]>ed  wooden  handle  three  feet  long.  They  have 
two  kinds  of  axes,  and  long,  cur\'ed,  thin  knives,  all  made  from  native 
ore. 

Vegetable  food  is  predominant  among  theAo  people,  the  banana 
being  the  staple,  and  the  sweet  potato  next  iu  importance  \  but  meat 
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is  eaten  bj*  those  who  can  get  it.    The  Wagaiida  are  ingenious  cooks, 

having  a  wny  of  cooking  their  bananas  by  sti'timiiig,  wnt«r 

being  ponred  under  h  Itanana  leaf  laid  in  the  enrthvn  put  they 

ii3d,  and  so  boiled.    Meat  aUo  is  baked  or  boiled  tightly  wrapped  in 

banana  leaves, 

"  The  chiefs  and  upper  cla«aea  of  people  generally  eat  with  their 
families  uid  liead  slaves.  The  meals  are  served  ap  in  a  Urge  hut,  the 
floor  in  the  middle  of  the  room  being  covered  with  a  layer  of  ~,^k. 
banana  leaves;  on  these  the  food  is  placed,  and  every  one 
gathenj  ronod  in  a  circle.  The  hands  are  first  washed,  either  with 
water  or  with  circular  napkins,  the  size  of  small  plates,  cnt  out  of  the 
succulent  stem  of  the  banana ;  these  napkJiu  contain  so  much  sap  thnt 
no  water  is  rcquiredi  Then  all  fall  to  with  their  fingers.  .  .  .  Tha 
meal  over,  the  bands  are  again  washod,  cofioe  is  haridix]  round,  and 
pipes  are  produced.  .  .  .  The  Wagauda  never  drink  during  meats, 
but  at  the  conclusion  tako  large  drauglit<t  of  water  or  plantain  wine." 
Fish  are  largely  caught,  with  hooks  aud  lines  aud  fi.sh-tr»ps,  by  the 
ialandera  and  shore  people. 

Uganda  hooses  are  supi-riov  to  iii08t  negro  dwellings,  some  of 
them  being  very  large,  and  surrounded  by  a  fence  of  tall  grass,  with 
but  one  gateway.  The  hou.'*«*  are  nsnally  circular  or  dome- 
shaped,  and  thatched  down  to  the  ground.  Tiger-grass  stems 
lorni  the  ribs,  and  plaited  grass  tills  up  the  intorsttce^.  There  are  no 
windows,  so  the  inside  is  very  dark  ;  it  also  gets  mucli  blackened  by  soot. 
The  chiefe  have  soporato  hut*  for  sleeping,  living,  cooking,  \A\i.,  tlm  king's 
"  palace,"  the  most  extensive  building,  being  as  much  as  ninety  feet  long. 

The  industrial  arts  of  the  Waganda  are  somewhat  numerous  ;  they 
make  coarse  and  fine  pottery,  the  latter  including  black  drinking  bowls 
and  tobacco  i»ipes,  bark-cloth  from  the  bark  of  a  »piwi<'«  of  tig,  ,^_j^^ 
basketwork,  mats,  metal  work,  etc.    Bundyi^m  is  ministered 
to  by  beantiful  walking-sticks,  carried  by  all  the  "  upper  ten."    Skin 
dressing  is  carried  to  high  jierfection,  both  for  robes  and  tor  sandals. 

The  Wagauda  are  a  strange  mixture  of  civilised  and  uncivilised. 
Completely  cU>thed,  they  also  wash  frequently,  and  do  not  anoint  them- 
selves with  oil  or  fat;  but  they  drink  freely,  and  eat  to  ezoees.  Habit* ud 
All  smoke  tobacco  of  good  quality.  Many  have  beards;  but,  <™"'o°»* 
unlike  most  negroea,  they  rarely  dreiss  the  hair  in  any  special  way,  and 
usually  shave  it  all  off.  Tattooing  is  not  practised  at  all ;  and  nmtilations 
of  the  ear,  lips,  and  teeth  are  even  prohibited,  and  punishable  by  death. 

Wives  are  bought ;  and  the  marriage  bond  is  a  verj-  loose  one.     The 
ordinary  price  of  a  wife  is  either  three  or  four  bullocks,  six  sewing 
needles,  or  a  small  bo.x  of  percussion  caps.     Chiefs  are  buried    _^^^ 
in  wooden  coffins.    The  bodies  of  dead  slaves,  of  whom  thoy 
own  great  numbers,  are  thrown  into  the  bush,  to  be  devoured  by  wild 
b«aKts  and  birds  of  prey.    Pn^iMrty  is  divided  among  a  man's  sons  at  bis 
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«ale,  money  not  being  in  ose.  Fonr  yarcU  of  unbleached  calico  (one 
dotii  constitute  the  standard  of  value,  and  two  doti  will  buy  «  cow. 
Cowries,  in  strings  of  a  hnndrvrl,  tVirm  the  small  change. 

The  government  of  Uganda  ia  a  kind  of  fendal  s^'stem,  tlie  king 
being  by  no  means  all-powerl'ul,  but  gr^Htly  (■ontmilfd  by  a  connoil, 
including  thre«  leading  chieft  who  aro  practically  owners  of  nil 
the  country.  When  they  agree  upon  any  course,  the  matter 
is  decided :  but  somctiineti  thoy  disftgi-i;i%  and  a  council  of  leswr  chicfii 
and  sycophants  gives  advice.  The  three  chiefs  choose  the  king  nut  of  his 
predeceasor'fl  ehiUlrcu,  but  always  ohoo»o  a  child,  thns  increasing  tlietr 
influence.  If  they  disagree  about  the  choice,  they  go  to  war  about  it, 
and  the  victor's  candidate  becomes  king.  The  biYithen*  of  tbo  king  are 
kept  prisoners  till  he  comes  of  age,  and  arc  then  burnt,  all  except  two  or 
three,  who  are  lefl  to  keep  up  the  succession.  The  chiefs  decide  aJl 
inattert  of  law  and  ju^ticit :  hut  there  is  no  written  law,  only  traditional 
"  principles." 

The  kings  of  Uganda  belong  properly  to  the  Wuhuuia  tribe;  and 
although  much  mixed  with  negro  blood,  Mtesa  showed  flearly  enough 
his  distinctness  nf  race  from  his  .suliji^cls,  Mtosa  was  very 
anibilioiLs,  and  com-tcd  all  Enropwiiis  out  of  whom  he  oouid 
get  anything,  especially  guns  anrl  ammunition.  "  He  is  a  thorough  man 
of  the  world,"  wrote  Mr.  Wilson,  "  and  when  ho  plenxes  can  be  as 
courteous  and  gentlemanly  as  any  of  our  own  aristocracy.  He  takes  an 
intelligent  interest  in  a  wide  range  of  subji'^tji,  and  will  discuss  for  honrs 
abstruse  points  in  theologj-,  political  economy,  or  philosophy.  He  ia 
intensely  tickle,  and  never  knows  his  own  mind  for  two  days  together, 
and,  like  a  spoilt  child,  ia  always  wanting  a  uew  toy.  He  is  very  super- 
stitious;  and  if  lie  dreams  of  any  of  the  go<lB  of  the  countrj',  he  takes  it  as 
en  omen  of  ill,  and  immediately  oSers  Ituinan  sacrifices,  sometimes  to  the 
number  of  several  hundreds,  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  offended  deity." 
Mteea  was  at  one  time  inclined  ro  yield  to  Mahometan  influences,  at 
another  time  he  fa^■ourod  Christian  mi.'«iona  gi-eatly  ;  but  he  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  advent  of  Homan  Catholics  aft<-r  the  Protestants  had  been 
known  lo  him  jiome  time.  But  Christianity  was  making  considerable 
progress  in  Uganda  ;  a  printing  press  had  bt*u  set  np,  whence  portions 
of  the  New  Testament,  hymns,  prayers,  etc.,  were  distributed  in  the 
native  langnage.  It  hecNm<>  the  fashion  to  learn  to  read,  and  luds  might 
bo  seen  everywhere  sitting  and  sprawling,  all  roadiug. 

Kear  the  end  of  14(^,  unfortunately,  Mtesa  died.  His  death  was 
not  followed  by  the  usual  carnival  of  blood  anil  plunder;  and  the  new 
King  Uwauga's  brothers  were  not  killed.  Hut  Mu'ang;i  proved 
a  weak,  vain,  and  vicious  youth,  ]>assionate  and  suspicious, 
and  was  roused  by  the  conservative  chiefs  to  attack  the 
Christians,  from  fear  that  white  men  were  approaidiirig  to  take  away  his 
kingdom.    Numen>us  converts  were  burnt,  while  singing  their  Christian 
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hymns.    The  story  of  the  inartjTdoin  of  Bishop  Hanmngton  and  hi« 

party  in  188Q,  sfVr  their  successful  passa^  through  Masai  laud,  is  fresh 

ill  memory. 

After  such  a  record,  it  U  not  surprising  to  hear  tliat  the  Waganda 

have  a  variety  of  modes  of  execution,  including  behea<li«g,  strangling, 

blcedinc  to  death,  etc.      Thelt  is  ottcn  puuishod  by  cutting 
PunlilimMiu.  ,  Iff 

olv  the  band,  ears,  or  nc»e.      The  stocka  are  reserved  for 

small  oifi-ncvs. 

The  army  is  the  pride  of  Uganda ;  indeed,  every  male  of  sufficient 
strength  is  enrolled  in  it,  and  an  army  can  be  cnllected  sooner  than 
Annrud  anything  else.  In  war  only  u  loin-cloth  is  woni,  faces  being 
"*'"■  whitened  with  ashes  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  tli© 
enemy.  Being  settled  round  30  great  a  lake,  naval  skill  \\h&  also  been 
acquire<I  by  the  AVaganda.  They  have  a  large  fleet  of  wnr-canoes,  many 
of  which  will  hold  forty  men. 

Keltgiouiily,  the  Wu^ada,  indvpfudcutly  of  Uahometaiiism  and 
Christianity,  are  on  a  higher  level  than  most  African  nations.  Tlioy  do 
not:  make  or  woriihip  idols  or  images  of  their  gods.  They 
boheve  in  a  suprume  Crvator  (Kntonda)  whom  howevt*r  tli*-y 
do  not  worship,  as  they  consider  him  too  exalted  to  pay  any  atteutiuu  to 
mankind.  Bnt  they  pay  worship  to  inferior  gods  or  spirita,  snch  aa 
Mukusa,  the  god  of  the  Lake  Nyauza,  who  at  times  enters  into  somt* 
person,  man  or  woman,  who  becomi.'?;  his  oracle  and  gains  supernatural 
powers.  This  personage  consequently  has  great  influence.  They  also 
worship  gods  of  war,  Cliiwuka  anil  Neudn,  siip[»sed  to  inhabit  certain 
trees,  before  which,  on  going  to  war,  the  Waganda  ofler  livit  aiiimHU, 
which  must  be  black,  and  are  given  to  the  guardians  of  the  trees.  Various 
natural  foreefl,  rivt-r  gods,  and  tht^  former  kings  are  worshipped  as  gods 
or  demigods.  Many  superstitions  are  in  vogue;  and  a  multiplicity  of 
charms  are  manufactured  and  sold  by  the  "  mediciue-men  "  or  man<)wa, 
who  profess  to  foretell  events,  cure  diseases,  bring  niin  and  wind,  and 
recover  lost  and  stolen  property. 

The  Waganda  have  a  variety  of  games  and  anuiMinu''iit8,  tnctn<ling 
rlancing,  singing,  und  wreatUng.  The  danoing,  in  wliich  the  men  and 
women  keep  sejiarato,  is  of  two  kinds— one  a  sort  of  shuliling, 
in  which  every  muscle  is  writhing  as  in  au  epileptic  tit, 
which  is  exceedingly  exhausting;  tlie  other  resembling  Kurojjean  dancing. 
They  have  professional  singers,  accompanied  on  a  sort  of  harp,  and  the 
singers  often  extcinipurise.  There  ore  r^ilar  bands  of  music,  with 
toodora,  the  instruments  being  both  stringed  and  wind,  with  dnims. 

The  Cgunda  or  Luganda  language  is  called  by  Dr.  Bleek  a  Bantu 
hmguago,  belonging  to  the  great  South  African  gix>up.  In  these  lan- 
guages all  inflexions  take  place  at  the  beginning  of  wonls. 
The  Kiawahili  of  the  East  Cktast  is  also  understood  by  many 
of  the  people. 
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It  seems  difficult  to  reulise  that  pvople  can  «t  tJio  wmo  time  have  so 
much  good  mid  ao  mucli  bad  in  them.    On  the  one  hand,  brave  aud 
warlike,  on  the  other,  indoleut ;  kindly  to  travellers,  and  oven  p^,_,uiiM 
affectionate,  anrl  good  ser\'sntj;,  and  at  the  same  time  clever  ohaneur- 
liurs  and  thieves,  and  holding  human  life  at  a  very  low  esti-      ""**' 
mate ;  ekili'ul  tn  imitating  articles  of  European  manufacture,  in  learning 
a  new  language;   allowing  women   to  do  nearly  all  their  hard  work; 
proticienbi  at  counting,  the  first  thing  they  do  with  a  book  being  to  count 
the  number  of  pages;   having  "ftU  the  vioeit  and  most  of  the  diseases  of 
Kuni]H<aiis,"  wu  must  own  thnt  they  po88e«t  much  vitality  and  ability, 
having  withstood  ao  long  their  great  losses  in  war  and  by  the  slave 
trade.     But  every  one  will  liope  that  Uganda,  with  all  its  advantages, 
may  yet  b(M<ome,  as  Ur.  Wilson  tliiiiks  it  is  woll-litted  to  bo,  the  centre 
of  light  and  ci\'ilisation  to  the  surrounding  nations. 

The  "Wanyoro  are  the  next  people  to  the  north  of  tlie  Waganda,  but 
are  a  much  less  notable  jieople.  They  are  uc^ocx,  but  not  so  dark,  and 
include  many  light-brown  people.  Mr,  Fellda  gives  a  good 
(iccount  of  their  cleonlinees  and  freciuent  ablutions,  although 
their  dome-ahaped  huts  swarm  with  vermin.  The  people  are  grL-at 
tltievas  and  somewhat  trwiehci-oui*.  Their  dead  are  aimply  buried, 
withcntt  coffins,  men  on  the  left,  the  women  on  the  right  of  the  door 
of  their  hute.  Clothing  is  not  m>  extensively  worn  as  by  the  Waganda. 
Skiua  elothe  the  men ;  girls  ai-e  naked  till  marriage,  and  afterwards  wear 
the  bark-oloth.  In  many  respects  these  people  are  an  inferior  oopy  of  the 
Waganda,  Among  them  are  some  shepherd  tribes  called  Longo,  perhaps 
related  to  the  Wahuma,  leailing  independent  lives  and  speaking  a  Ualla 
dialect.  The  women  are  handsome,  naked  as  to  clothes,  but  loaded  with 
ornaments  of  shell,  girdles,  bracelets,  and  rings.  Their  hair  Li  elaborately 
dressed,  e%-ery  ti'««  having  variously  coloured  wool  inUtrwoven  with  it, 
and  crowned  with  feathers,  shell  garlands,  and  imitations  of  huflalo 
horns. 

To  the  north-west  of  Lake  Albert  Nyanza  livu  the  cnriotu  race 
of  the  Akka,  of  whom  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  when  he  was  in  the  Monbuttn 
country,  saw  sevoral,  who  were  kept  rj* 
a  sort  of  court  buffoons  by  the  Monbuttn 
king.  He  also  saw  a  band  of  several  hundred  of 
them  upon  one  oocoMon.  Tjiey  are,  im  far  a.4  can 
l>e  gathered  (for  Schweinfurth  did  not  penetrate  to 
their  countrj').  all  of  slioit  slattire,  averaging  about 
four  feet  ton  inches  in  height,  and  some  only  reuoh- 
ing  four  feet  one.  fint  their  peculiarities  of  phy- 
siognomy are  more  interesting  <^vi'n  than  their 
height.  Their  face,  of  a  dull  brown  hue,  bos  an 
extreme,  almost  monkey-like,  forward  projection 
of  the  jaws.    In  addition  to  thick  lips,  they  have  una  boi. 
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the  npper  jav  speoially  projecting  nii<lfi-  the  iiosp,  iJifl  line  of  wluc}i  elms 
bttoomw  vi»^'  Tobrating.  Tliu  skull  is  vory  round,  ntiuoxt  sphericHl. 
Thftir  eyes  are  large  and  wide-open,  and  their  ears  are  ver>'  lurgu. 
The  Hharply-definorl,  gaping  inouth  i«  a  specially  ape-like  feature,  in 
which  they  are  unlike  other  negroes,  but  like  iho  bushnivn  or  Bosje»- 
PwmiUr  ■^^'^  o^  South  Africa.  Their  ehanges  of  expression,  too,  are 
EMtnTM.  v,,f.y  romarkable.  "The  twitching  of  the  eyebrows"  (saj*9 
Schweiuiiirth),  "  the  rapid  gestures  with  the  hands  and  feet  whii«  talk- 
ing, the  ineessnnt  wagging  and  nodding  of  the  head,  all  comhiue  to 
give  a  very  gmtcsfpie  appearaoco  to  the  little  people,"  The  arms  are 
long  and  lanky,  and  tlio  shoulders  broad  and  peculiar  in  shape.  Their 
hair  and  heard  are  but  slightly  developed,  being  brown,  not  black. 
They  are  specially  a  bunting  people,  showing  much  ucutoness,  dexterity, 
and  cunning.  Tlioy  have  only  poultry  as  domestic  animals.  Several 
Akkas  have  been  brought  to  Italy,  and  have  thriven,  learning  to  r«id 
and  writft  with  a  facility  which  shows  that  they  cannot  be  spoken  of  as 
a  degenerate  tyjie.  They  are,  rather,  a  small  race  which  has  been  out- 
stripped by  people  of  larger  make  anil  great<.-r  physical  force.  Svhwein- 
furth  believes  them  to  be,  with  the  Bushmen,  the  Doko  of  the  Upper 
Juba  river,  the  Obongo,  etc.,  the  scattered  remains  of  an  aboriginal 
population  now  becoming  extinct.  Their  language  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, but  their  pronunciation  seemed  to  Schweinfurth  verj-  inarticulate. 
Profcafwr  Flower,  of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History),  having 
measured  two  skeletons  of  Akkas,  sent  to  England  by  Kmin  Pacha, 
oonchides  that  they  are  the  smallest  known  race,  scarcely  four  fvet  high, 
and  refers  them  to  a  special  branch  of  the  negroes,  the  Negrillos; 
dtilering  in  important  respecta  from  the  Bushmen. 

The  Monbuttu  inhabit  a  beautiful  country,  in  which  the  WoUe  ami 
other  streams  flowing  to  Lake  Chad  take  their  rise.  They  are  a 
Th,  eomparativcly  light-coloured  race,  and  noted  for  cannibaliNm. 
MoBbunu.  When  Schweinfurth  visited  them,  they  had  a  King  Munza, 
who  kept  great  state  in  a  fine  wooden  hall  a  hundred  feet  long,  forty 
kihk Mttnn'i ^'^et  high,  and  fifty  l)ro«d.  "A  plumed  hat  rested  on  the  top 
royn  lUM.  „f  jiis  chignon,  and  soared  a  foot  and  a  half  above  his  head. 
This  hat  was  a  nun-ow  cylinder  of  ckwely-plaited  reeds;  it  was  orna- 
mented with  tlirf-e  layers  of  red  ptUTOts'  leathers,  and  ci"owne<l  with 
a  plume  of  the  same ;  there  was  no  brim,  but  a  copper  crescent  projected 
from  the  front  like  the  vlxor  of  a  Norman  helmet.  The  eartikge  of 
Munza's  ears  was  piitrcod,  and  copper  bars  as  thick  as  the  finger  insertixl 
in  ilie  cavities,'*  {lis  whole  body  was  smeareil  with  a  native  unguent  of 
powdered  red  cane-wood.  Hi.t  single  garment  was  like  that  tlui^-e^«ally 
worn  in  the  country,  being  »  large  piece  of  fig-bark  dyed  with  the  same 
nnguent  aa  his  skin,  and  falling  in  folds  alxiut  his  body.  Jttound  thongs 
of  bulTalo-hiile,  with  heavy  copper  balls  attached  to  the  cuds,  were 
fastened  roiuid  the  waist  in  a  large  knot,  and  held  the  "coat"  like  a 
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pirhaps  S*«oitic  clvmonts.  His  jaws  were  not  protriifliiig,  but  almost 
vertically  under  }iia  forehead :  bat  his  lips  were  thick  and  prominpnt,  ft 
mftrked  contrast  to  his  ittraiglit  Cancnsiaii  noso.  His  wives  were  dr«s«od 
like  othor  Monbuttii  womuii,  iu  iiothiof;  but  a  pattern  painted  in  black, 
Bho«-ing  up  markedly  upon  their  bright  yellow  skins.  They  wore  huge 
chignons,  and  very  lew  omameiitii. 

The  Monbnttu  are  great  cannibals,  and   Schweinfnrth  naw    many 

skiitU  and  portions  of  skek-tons  there,  belonging  to  people  iwuth  of  them, 

captured  lu  raids.    Many  liod  l>een  undoubtedly  boiled  in 

water  ami  scraped  with  knivee, 

These  people  inhabit  only  a  unnll  extent  of  territory,  bat  probably 

number  a  miiUon.    They  do  very  little  agricolturo,  or  cattle  br««ding. 

Work  ud   Some  of  the  men  are  good  at  smith's  work ;  but  except  in  war 

food.      ,[jgy  ^j-g  exceedingly  idle,  and  women  do  most  of  the  hard 

work— even  making  pott«y.     Food  is  carefully  prcpai'ed,  both  human 

flesh  and  wild  plantain  and  manioc.  Oil 
fVx)m  oil-pidm»  i.s  mixed  with  everything, 
as  well  as  human  fat. 

Scliwoinfurth  was  sjitonwhed  to  find 
a  large  number  of  the  Monbnttu  with  light 
hair,  though  it  was  still  frizzled, 
and  looked  much  like  hemp. 
Those  were  to  a  targe  extent  Albinos,  hav- 
ing light  skuis  as  well.  In  many  ways 
they  recall  the  Semitic  type,  and  they 
dider  from  matt  negroes  in  having  longer 
and  carved  nosos,  Schwi'infurth's  nan'a- 
tjve  gives  many  other  interesting  particu- 
lars which  we  cannot  iWtlier  dwell  upon. 

The  Niam-Niam,  living  to  the  north 
of  the  Moiibuttu,  ore  another  race  of  can- 
nibals, their  very  name  signif^-ing  "  caters  ";  they  call  themselves  Zandey. 
Tilt  KWm-  Thoy  have  roinid,  broad  heads,  covered  with  thick  iriKidy  hair 
**"•  of  great  length,  arranged  in  long  jilaits  and  tulla.  Their  eyes 
are  large,  almonrUshaped,  and  wide  apart,  in  conformity  with  the  width 
of  the  skull.  The  eyebrows  are  thick,  and  highly  arched.  The  nose  is 
very  flat,  and  broad,  and  the  nioutli  is  scarcely  wider  than  the  nostrils. 
The  cheeks  are  full  and  rounded,  ^ving  a  general  circular  aspoct  to 
the  face.  No  one,  according  to  Schweinfiirtli,  could  fail  to  identify  the 
Niam-Niam  at  th©  first  glance.  The  colour  of  their  skin  is  a  dnll 
chocolate,  and  as  marks  of  nationality  they  tattoo  themselves  with  thre<s 
or  four  »r|aarc8  of  dots  on  foreheads,  temptr-s,  or  checks.  On  festivala 
they  cover  the  body  with  powdered  red  wormwood,  marked  with  a  black 
patt«m  in  garderiia-juir'o.  Thotr  incisor  t«eth  are  fileil  to  a  pointy  to 
enable  them  to  grip  the  arm  of  an  enemy.  Their  height  is  an  average 
one,  and  they  are  mostly  rather  fat. 
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TTsoany  the  Niam-Kiam  dred.-*  otily  in  skins,  Affenud  to  a  girdle 
round  the  loins.  Tho  men's  hair  i»  arranged  in  %  gtMt  variety  ot 
fashiont),  while  the  womon's  is  scarcely  dres»ed  at  all.  In  oneHodeofbair- 
style,  the  men  have  the  hair  drawn  out  into  a  sorioa  of  rayst,  **••'■«■ 
and  fltretchftt  lightly  over  a  hoop  of  consitlerabl©  size,  ornamented  with 
cowries ;  and  the  hoop  is  faatene<i  to  tho  lower  rim  of  a  straw  hat  by  four 
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wirea.  The  hat  (worn  only  by  men)  is  a  cylindrical,  briinless  one,  square 
at  the  top,  which  is  decked  with  feathers ;  it  vi  fastened  by  large  and 
variegated  hair-pins.  Teeth  arrangiyd  in  various  patterns,  frequently 
including  human  teeth,  are  among  their  favourite  ornaments. 

Thtfir  weapons  arc  chiefly  lance;)  and  "  tmmbashes,"  sharp,  flat  pro- 
jectilea  of  iron,  wth  several  pointed  prongs  and  sharp  edges.    They  have 
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large  shiel'ls,  with  whicli  they  protect  themselvM  from  missiloK.    The 

Moiil^uttu  itujiply  tlit^iii  Willi  mnst  of  their  weapons.     The  men 

are  mostly  huntent,  beiiiK  v«r^-  skilful  in  pn^ptiriiig  traps  and 

suares ;    wliile   the    women   do  all    the    agriciiltaral  work,  i>leiisine,  or 

"  ruffi,"  Ix-ing  the  rhiol'  cereal.     But  tli*^  groimil  is  exoee<Uiigly  fertile, 

and  uatural  fruits  and  other  products  most  abimdaut.     Tho  only  domc»- 

tic  nnimal.i  are  poultry  ami  <log8;    and  all  kinds   are   eaten, 

"  besides  many  wild  animals.     lnd«cd,  th»>  propi-iitity  of  tl» 

Nium-Niam  to  meaUeatiug  ia  bo  great  that  the  ordinarj-  word  for  eating 

niiMiia    "'gi^'fi'^s  niftat.     All  pcoplu  conquered  in  war  are  eati^u,  a»  also 

aro  those  who  die  iriendless.    Outride  their  houses  are  stake* 

ou  which  are  placed  the  skulh  of  those  they  have  eaten  ;  and  hnmnn  fat 

is  universally  sold.    AJtog*!thcr,  th«  Niam-Niani  are  a  vi>r>-   voracioni* 

peopi©.    There  are,  howe%'er,  a  certain  proportion  of  them  who  loathe 

cannibals  and  caunibtilL-'m.     Somu  bavo  alw  attained  thf  rpfim^ment 

implied  in  wiping  the  nm  of  a  drinking  vessel  belbre  passing  it  on. 

They  drink  and  smoke  largely.    A  kind  of  beer  is  made  from  malCt^d 

elensino  ;  it.  hiis  u  pU-uHant  bitter  ta8t«  and  a  iitddish-brown  colour. 

The  Niam-Niam  m"e  not  collected  in  towns,  or  even  considerable 
villages  ;  aud  their  chi«f«,  of  whom  tlnxro  are  about  thirty-five,  have  only 
Scjittand  *  local  authority.  Their  huts,  scattered  ovor  the  country,  are 
dweUinm,  conical  roofed,  with  rlay  walls.  The  roof  projects  outside  the 
walls,  and  tlu's  part  is  supported  by  posts.  Separate  buLt  are  nsed  lor 
cooking  and  sleeping.  Some  are  elevated  on  clay  Xtases,  and  have  only 
one  small  opening  above.  These  are  for  the  boj-s  to  sleep  in  wlwn  they 
leave  their  mothers,  and  are  supposed  to  be  safe  from  wild  beasts.  Their 
granaries  (of  which  there  am  usually  thl'ee  to  each  honsehold)  are  raised 
upon  posla;  one  of  thf**  stoivs  8orvi*s  to  store  malt  for  beer. 

The  Niam-Niam  chiefs  are  called  Beeiih,  and  their  chief  powers  are 
those  of  calling  the  people  to  arms,  executing  those  condemned  to  death, 
^^  and  determining  questions  of  peace  and  war.  They  get  the 
ivory  and  half  the  Hesh  of  every  elephant  killed ;  but  their  chief 
support  is  derived  irom  their  farms,  worked  by  sluvots  or  wives.  The 
chiefs  rarely  lead  the  people  in  person  to  battle,  but  wait  its  course  at  a 
distance,  ready  to  decinnp  if  defeat  is  declarfd.  Bottle  has  its  int<<rln<Ics, 
occupied  by  hurling  opprobrious  epithets  and  shouts  of  defiance  at  one 
another.  ScbweintUrth  anys  that  the  deliant  imperiousnees  of  somo  of 
the  chiefs  is  equal  to  that  of  any  potentate  on  earth.  "  The  drcai]  with 
which  they  in.'<pire  tln-ir  subjects  is  incredible ;  it  is  said  that,  for  the  pni^ 
pose  of  exhibiting  their  power  over  life  and  deatli,  they  will  occa.>itun- 
ally  feijj:»  fits  of  passion,  and  singling  out  a  victim  from  tho  crowd,  they 
will  throw  a  rope  about  his  nts-k,  and  with  their  own  hands  cut  his  throat 
with  one  strvko  of  their  jagged  scimitar."  The  eldest  »on  of  a  ohtof  sac- 
eds  to  hia  position,  the  other  sons  command  portions  of  his  <!i8trict,  but 
on  endeavour  to  set  up  independent  aulboritv,  thus  Itrading  to  wars. 
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Like  most  of  tlieir  neiglibours,  tl»e  Niam-Niam  know  nothing  of 
leatJwr  dressing,  but    make    excellent  ©artbenware,  elaborato  tobacco 

pipes,  mnch„     ._^ 

carved  and 
compl«x  wood- work, 
and  a  variety  of  ■weapons, 
Tliey  have  many  instni- 
mentji  of  mtttiio,  and  can 
stand  music  from  morn- 
ing to  night.  A  kind 
of  mandolin  i)i  thuir  fa- 
vourite instrument,  the 
strings  buing  stretctied 
vertically  as 
in  a  harp, 
and  there  being  a 
sounding  board  with 
two  holL>!>.  a  neck,  and 
screws  for  tiglit«ning 
tho  strings.  The  mitsio 
is  very  monotonous  and 
unmelodiouit  to  Europ- 
ean ears.  Tbure  are 
profn-ssional  mosioians, 
too,  who  go  abont 
docked  in  fantastic  coS" 
tumPs,  and  ri-eito  their 
adventures  at  great 
length  for  rings  of  cop- 
per, or  beads. 

Strange  to  say, 
wives  are  not  bought 
by  the  Niam- 
Xiam  ;  bnt 
application  for  wives  is 
ordinarily  made  to  the 
Jocal  cbif-'f  or  prince, 
who  endeavours  to  ar- 
range a  suitable  match. 
There  is  unlimited  poly- 
gamy, but  there  appoais 
to  bi>  general  fidehty ; 
indeed,  the  nnfaithfiilnesa  of  a  wife  is  punished  by  death.  Scbweinfurtfa 
says  that  the  men  show  a  de^-p  and  consistent  affection  for  their  wives. 
The  marriage  ceremony  is  simply  a  procession  of  the  bride  to  her  nov 
X.  Q  4 
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bcmie,  aooompuued  by  musiciaiis,  minatrels,  and  jesters,  followed  by  a 
feast.  To  the  wives  are  asdgned,  besides  prepftring  mealfi  and  cultivat- 
ing the  lund,  tho  important  functions  of  painting  tho  husband'ii  body 
and  dressing  his  hair. 

Tho  Niam-Niani  believe  in  evil  spirits,  who  are  suppased  to  dwell 
in  tho  foiv«t;  thoy  imogino  that  tho  rustling  uf  tho  luuvoa  is  thn  talk 
of  the  spirits.  They  have  various  forma  of  augury  and  ord«al 
in  regard  to  future  events  and  .suspected  crime;  but  they 
cannot  bo  said  to  have  any  form  of  idolatry.  Their  languago  \»  akin 
to  that  of  the  Nubian  or  easboi-n  Soudanese  negroes ;  it  has  no  aoparatu 
t«Qse  for  verbs,  and  many  conitonaitts,  giving  a  naaal  tone 
even  to  tho  vowcla  "  a  "  and  "  e."  It  is  very  duficioib  in 
words  denoting  abstract  ideas. 

To  the  north-ett.st  of  tJic  Xiam-Xiam  live  the  Bongo — a  people  occa- 
pying  the  country  around  numeronn  afflnenUs  of  a  large  Nile  tributary, 

th«!  Ghiizttl.  Tlio  country  is  thinly  peopled, 
and  the  Bongo  are  evidently  de- 
clining. They  have  bin-n  greatly 
coereod  by  tho  Arab  trarlers  fmra  Khar- 
toum ;  and  their  docility  has  oifered  but 
too  favourable  opportunities  for  oppression 
and  slave-hunting.  Tho  Bongo  are  red- 
dish-brown in  complexion,  notably  like 
tlieir  soil.  They  ai-e  very  round-skulled 
(brachycephalic),  like  tho  Niam-Niam  ;  but 
their  hair  is  black,  not  much  above  half  an 
inch  long,  and  whiskers  and  beard8  aiti 
scarcely  ever  to  be  seen. 

Tim  Bongo  are  naturally  peaceiiil 
agriculturists,  cultivating  sorghum  very 
carefully;  they  also  rear  poultry,  dogs,  and  goats,  and  do  a  good  deal  of 
g^  hunting  and  fislung.  Suit  w  not  found  in  tlieir  countrj",  and 
they  procure  it  by  soaking  tho  ash«.-»  of  a  shrub.  Tliey  aro 
great  tobacco  growers  and  smokers,  passing  their  pipes  from  one  to  the 
other,  as  well  as  tho  lump  of  IwLSt  t"  intercept  the  oil,  and  which  tho 
smoker  puts  in  his  month.  In  great  contrast  to  thn  Niam-Niam,  tho 
Bongo  abhor  the  eating  both  of  human  and  of  dog's  flesh,  but  thoy  will 
eat  all  other  flesh,  even  rats  and  snakes,  scorpions  and  catoi-pillars,  and 
the  "higher  "the  better. 

Bougo  men  wcjtr  an  apron  of  skin,  or  a  piece  of  cloth  fastened  to  their 

girdle.     Tiie  wumen  wear  neither,  but  simply  a  branch  with   plenty 

p^^^     of  leaves,  or  a  bunch  of  fine  grass.    Their  heads  aro  often 

closely  shaven.     The  full^own  women  become  extremely  fat, 

theur  legs  attiuning  the  girth  of  a  man's  chost.    To  make  up  for  their  lack 

of  clothing,  the  women  have  a  great  love  of  finery,  wearing  round  their 
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nocks  A  quantity  of  oorrU  nml   beaclit,  while  the  meu  wear  nocktaCflS 
adorned  witli  bits  of  peculiar  wood,  roots,  owU'  anrt  eagles'  ^,^^^„ 
tnlons,  tuetli  of  ilc^,  crocodiles,  and  jacltals,  etc.,  and  oibsn  . 
adorn  the  rima  of  their  ears  with  copper  ring«.    They  also  piorco  tho 
upper  lip,  An<l  insert  a  copper  nail  or  plate,  or  rings,     Kveu  the  akin  of 
the  body  abov-o  tho  waist  is  pinched  np  ami  pierced,  a  bit  of  wood  being 
inserted,  and  iron  rings  of  viiried  and  elaborata  pattern  are  worn  over  the 
wiiflt  and  tbrearni.    The  woincn  uIho  wear  them  on  their  anlflex.    The 
womea's  lower  Up,  afWr  marriage,  is  pierced  and  extended  by  plugs  of 
wood  gradually  increaaod  in  size,  till  it  projocts  far  beyond  the  npper, 
which  is  lUao  bored,  iind  a  copper  ring  or  plate  is  inserted,  or  even  a  bit  of 
Rtraw.    The  sides  of  tho 
HOW)    are    pierced     for 
several    bits    of    straw, 
and   the    Hcptnm  for  a 
largo  copper  ring.     The 
ears   are  perforated   for 
rings    in    many  places, 
and  Schweinfurth  says 
that  there   are    women 
in    the    country  whose 
bodies  are    pierced,    in 
some  way  or  other,  in  a 
hundre<l  places.  Tattoo- 
ing i.s  abundant  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  Ijody 
of  the  women,   in    the 
shape  of  xigzftg  or  paral- 
lel lines,  or  rows  of  dots. 
Marriage  is  an  afTair 
of  purchase,  but  it  ap- 

man  is  Uniited 

to    three    wives*.      The 

iLstial  price  for  a  young  girl  is  ten  plates  of  iron,  each  weighing  two 

pound.-*,  anil  twenty  lance-ttps.     Ijaek  of  children   is   an   excuse   for  a 

divorce.    The  infants  are  carried  on  the  mother's  back  in  a  bag  of  gont 

hide.    The  elder  children  of  a  family  sleep  in  a  lint  by  themselves. 

Bongo  huts  are  oonical,  with  a  circniar  «oat  on  the  top,  from  which 
the  country  ai-ound  i.s  viewed.  The  entrance  to  the  huts  is  usually  so 
small  that  it  is  nwccssarj-  Xa  creep  throngh  it  on  all  fBars.  The 
tioor  is  a  hurdle  swung  on  two  poots.  The  floor  ia  of  clay  "'"'''*•■ 
carefully  flattened.  The  people  sleep  on  skins  on  the  floor,  witli  a  stripped 
Dg  of  wood  for  a  pillow.  The  usual  com  «tore  \%  under  the  dwelling, 
'^tawed  oil  poata  as  a  protection  against  damp,  rats,  and  white  ants. 
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The  Bongo  aro  good  smitlis,  m«ch  iron  ore  being  fonnd  in  their 
countn'.  With  the  rudest  apparatiu  they  uiiiko  things  not  unworthy 
Smith  k  ^^  *"^  English  smith.  "  Their  sint^lting  apparatiui,"  according 
ui4  to  8chw<finfiirth,  "i»  an  erection  of  clay,  gonivrally  about  Jive 
*^  ff^t  in  height',  containing  in  ita  interior  three  distinct  com- 
partments. These  are  all  of  tlie  SHtne  »izc.  that  in  tho  middle  being 
filled  with  alternate  layers  of  liiol  and  ore.  This  centre  chamber  is 
separated  from  the  lower,  by  means  of  a  kind  of  frame  resting  on  ,  a 
circidur  projection,  and  it  ia  divided  fVoin  the  chamber  above  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  communication.  The  highest  and  lowest  of  the  divisions  ai-o 
nsed  for  fi;elonly.  Round  the  base  of  the  inferior  chamber  there  are  four 
holes,  into  which  the  "  towels  "  or  pokers  are  introduced,  and  to  which 
bellows  are  applied  to  increase  the  intensity  of  combustion ;  there  i^ 
a  fifth  liole,  which  can  be  stopped  with  clay  as  often  as  may  bo  desired, 
aud  wliich  serves  to  allow  the  mvtul  to  be  rakod  out  after  it  has  trickled 
dowu  into  the  cavity  below  the  fi'ame."' 
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The  Bongo  are  sufficiently  enterprising  manttfacturers  to  carry  on 

a  large  trade  with  tribes  lying  to  the  uortJi  nf  them,  and  along  the  Upper 

HMm-      Nile.      Spades,  spears,  and  axes   are    among  the  commonest 

CRctum.    prodnctions,  one  verj'  rough  kind  of  ciroular  spodebeing  used 

as  a  medium  of  exchange,  nud  thus  answering  to  coin  among  the  Bongo. 

Their  chainwork,  knives,  pincers,  etc.,  are  quite  remarkable,  considering 

the  simple  apparatus  at  their  <lLspo8al.     Their  woodwork  is  oquaU;^ 

interesting.     Their  carved  stools  for  women  (the  men  refusing   to  ait 

on    any  raised    seat),  pestles,  troughs,  meshes,  even  figure-carvings   to 

decorate  a  chiefs  grave,  exhibit  groat  skill  and  ingenuity.     But  Dr. 

Sohwoiufurth  fonnd  that  the  influence  of  Mahometanism  had  caused  much 

degeneration   iu  theae  respects.      "The  destructive  power  ol 

S?"*    Islamiam,"  he  says,  "  hw*  manifested  itself  by  obUterating,  in 

*'*'*'°**'"*"  a  comparatively  i>riof  space  of  time,  all  signs  of  activity,  and 

all  traces  o(  progress.     Wherever  it  prevails,  it  annihilutea  tho  chiel 
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distinctions  of  race,  it  effaces  the  best  vestiges  of  the  past,  and  extends, 
as  it  were,  a  new  desert  upon  tlie  face  of  the  lunii  vrliich  it  ovorruna." 
AVe  must  act  tliia  emphatic  t««timony  of  a  scientific  traveller  as  a 
counterpoise  to  mncli  tliat  has  recently  been  asserted  abont  the  beneficial 
effecta  of  MnlioinetAniKin. 

These  people  uiaho  various  hinds  of  musical  inatniinonW,  tiutes, 
monochords,  drums,  great  trumpets,  bones,  etc,  At  their  gr^at  festivals 
the  noise  of  tlie  multitudinous  instrumental  is  described  as  kuuc 
"cats' music  run  wild."  Their  singing  too  is  extraordinary,  "it  •■^  itajtiiB. 
oonsiBts  of  a  babbling  recitative,  wliicli  at  one  time  Huggesbt  the  yelping 
of  a  dog,  and  at  another,  the  lowing  of  a  cow,  whilst  it  is  broken  ever  and 
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again  by  the  gabbling  of  a  string  of  words  huddled  up  one  into  another. 
The  commencement  of  a  measure  will  always  be  witli  a  lively  air,  and 
everj'  one,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  will  bugin  yelling,  screech- 
ing, and  bellowing  with  all  their  strength ;  gradually  the  singing  of 
the  voices  will  tone  down,  the  rapid  tune  will  moderate,  and  the  song 
is  hashed  into  a  wailing,  melancholy  strain.  Thus  it  sinks  into  a  veiy 
dirge,  SQch  a«  might  be  chanted  at  the  grave,  and  be  interpreted  aa 
representative  of  u  leaden  and  a  frowning  shy,  when  nil  at  once, 
without  note  of  warning,  there  bursU  forth  the  whole  fiiry  of  the  nfgro 
throats."  Dr.  Schweinfiirth  believes  that  these  orgies  are  designed  to 
imitate  in  their  violence  the  fury  of  the  elements. 

The  BoDgo  have  no  conception  of  a  creator,  or  of  any  beneficial  ruling 
power  or  spirit.    They  have  a  great  fear  of  ghosts,  which  are  believed  to 
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Uount  every  place,  ind  witcb««, 
H^igiMu  gcneroJly  old  people,  wlio 
"•■*  coiwwpioiitly  have  •  Iiotl 
time  of  it.  "  Loma  "  denotes  eqaslly 
luck  and  ill-Iiick,  and  tliey  use  the 
same  word  for  the  "Allah,"  whom 
they  heai-  the  Mahometans  call  upon. 
They  huvo  no  idcii  of  immoruUity,  or 
(he  transmigration  of  souls. 
They  buiy  the  dead  imme- 
diately HlV>r  (ioHth,  the  bodies  being 
compr^'saod  into  the  smallest  comp«M, 
and  lejfs  bransht  up  to  tbe  chin,  etc., 
and  then  sewn  up  iii  a  sack  made  of 
skills.  The  grave  is  about  four  feet 
deep,  and  a  side  excavation  in  made  at 
the  lK>ttom  to  receive  tike  sack,  so  Uiat 
there  may  be  no  pressure  of  the  earth  thrown  in  upwi  the  body.  The 
p'ftves  tloae  to  tlie  huts  are  marked  by  long  forked  branches,  can-ed  with 
nutobc-s  iind  their  points  »liarpeiiod.  The  insane  itre  bound  band  and 
TnkUiMDt  'oott  1*"*^  ininioiiiod  in  the  river  as  a  remedial  measure ;  if  this 
oi  ttt  ■!«*,  jg  unsnceessful,  they  aro  confined  wxl  crared  for  by  relatives. 
Tlie  sick  are  tivated  with  v«ry  hot  water  sprinkled  upon  them  ;  wounds 
have  a  number  of  eetons  passed  through  the  wounded  part,  to  reduce 
inflammation.  Certain  aatriiigent  bitt«n-  burks  are  iibout  the  only  medicino 
tbey  use.  They  t>on[ietime8  employ  professional  magicians  from  among 
the  neighbours — the  Binka. 

Tbe  Bongo  language  is  of  a  usual  negro  typo,  with  f*^w  words  for 
abstract  ideas,  and  is  very  itiniple  in  grammar.     The  wor<ls  are  har- 
monious in  sound,  abounding  in  the  vowela  o  and  a.    The  word 
"  mony,"  origiuully  denoting  the  graiu  sorghum,  now  signifies 
any  kind  of  eatable,  showing  what  they  regard  aa  "  the  staff  of  life." 

Pa.4.4ing  over  some  intermediate  and  smaller  tribes,  and  again  striking 
the  Nile,  we  liud  the  Bari  n<>groes  about  Lado,  and  extending  considerably 
to  \X\v  north.  Ludo  w  well  kuonot  as  the  scene  of  much  of 
Dr.  Kmin's  iKniin  Bey)  heroic  eflforttt  to  govern  and  control 
tho  population,  since  the  destruction  of  Egyptian  influence  in  tbo 
Soudan.  The  Bari  are  fine-looking  negroes  of  good  bearing.  Thi>  males 
wi'iiring  no  clnibing,  although  a  fow  wear  a  string  of  beads  round  the 
waist,  and  a  few  bungk« ;  a  iv<K  ostrich  feathei:^  on  their  shaven  headji 
oom]ilote  the  oostume.  The  women  ore  much  more  fully  clad  with  rings, 
buadK,  cliiiins.  and  shells,  with  a  fringe  in  fi-ont,  and  n  leather  apron 
l>ehitid  ;  but  tbfy,  like  tbe  men,  shave  tlieir  head^,  Howevw,  both  sexes 
wear  a  gau<ly  ooat  of  red  paint,  and  tattoo  themselves  extensively. 

Cattle  are  the  great  wealth  of  the  Bari,  who  would  rather  lose  wives 
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or  cliildran  than  oows.    The  K]av»*de*l«r!)  found  this  out,  and  \\mA  to 
OApturo  thtf  cuttio  first,  and  then  exchange  them  for  women    v«i»» «« 
and  children.    Th<'i,'  are  not  killed  for  food,  except  for  funeral     »»«•■ 
fe«»te.    Thoy  are  bled,  liowewr,  occasionally,  and  the  blood  used  for 
fcxid. 

The  Dinka,  a  pastoral  people,  occupy  a  large  extent  of  country  far- 
ther north.  They  are  of  good  rawlium  boight,  perhaps  slightly  exceeding 
tJi"  avcPBgo  Englishman.  They  arc  among  the  dark^t  of  niata. 
race*,  and  make  thenuielres  blacker  with  ashes.  Tlieir  hair 
ia  very  scanty,  and  generally  closely  shorn,  except  for  a  tuft  at  the  top. 
In  soitio  coses  the  hair  ia  Hpecially  trained  to  stand  up  all  over  tho  head, 
and  dyed  red,  giving  a  very  fiendish  lo<:)k.  The  bvard  \»  almost  non- 
existent. There  is  the  usual  ear-piercing  and  lip-boring,  wliich  i-t  so 
frequent  that  we  shall  only  notice  ita  absence  or  any  special  peculiarity. 

According  to  these  people,  clolbiiig  is  very  unbecoming  to  men,  and 
any  man  who  is  at  all  clothed  is  <)espiscd  us  a  woman.  Yet  they  wear 
rather  extensive  head-dressea.  The  female  sex  ia  conspicnousootiiinKuid 
with  aprons  of  skin  behind  and  before,  reaching  to  the  onklea.  wmmwu. 
Iron  is  the  rage,  copper  not  yet  being  of  equal  value ;  and  the  hea%-y 
rings  with  which  the  women  load  their  wrists  and  ankles,  says  Scbwein- 
ftirth,  clink  and  roaound  like  the  fetters  of  slaves.  Their  ornaments  and 
iron  tools  are  chiefly  the  work  of  their  neighbours,  the  Pyoor.  unless  they 
are  sold  to  them  by  the  tradei-s  from  Kliartoum.  Their  favourite  weapons 
are  however  clubs  and  sticks,  together  with  lances ;  they  have  also 
peculiar  instniments  for  parrying  club-blows. 

Unlike  so  many  of  their  neighbours,  the  Dinka  are  both  cleanly  in 
person  and  in  their  cookery.   They  prepare  and  granulate  their      ^^ 
inents  in  u  very  p^-rfect  way  ;  they  do  not  eat  at  the  same  time 
out  of  the  same  dish,  but  in  snccecsion.    In  the  case  of  cooked  meal, 
each  pours  his  milk  only  on  the  portion  he 
e<ats,  and  so  a  real  measure  of  refinement  is 
observed.    As  to  animal  food,  the  Dinka  are 
very  particular.    Many  of  them  would  rather 
die  of  hnng<T  than  eat  dog's  flesh ;  but  the 
hare  and  wild  cat  are  among  their  dainties. 
Crocodile,    frogs,    lizards,    mice,    etc.,    they 
loathe:  while  they  have  a  great  regard  for 
snakes,  whose  alaughtpr  they  look  upon  as  a 
crime.     Tlieir  dwellings  are  very  ^^^^^ 
clean,    being    large    conical    hula, 
sometimes   forty  feet   in   diametor ;    in  the 
middle,  a    tree    trunk,  with  its    spreading 
branches,  supports  the  roof,  made  of  layers 
of  out    straw,   supported  at   the  edges  in 
branchoM  of  acacia  and  other  hard  woods.  mm. 
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The  proprietor  will  not  even  eat  hia  dead  cow,  though  hLi  neighbours 
will  readily  enough.  All  their  animalti  are  of  degenwrato  broeds,  and  give 
littk-  milk,  poor  in  butt«r.  Th«ir  nnimats  are  kept  in  great  parks,  and 
tethered  to  pegB  at  night.  So  nnmeroua  are  the  cattlt*,  that  there  ore 
probably  three  for  every  human  lining. 

Although  cattte-breedeni,  the  Uinka  arc  siifficiontly  warlike  to  be 
formidable,  and  tlieir  tiidependcnco  has  nut  hoen  broken  through.  They 
are  unrelenting  to  enemies,  though  very  kind  to  each  other. 

The  Shiilooks  inhabit  the  left,  or  wettU-ni  bank  of  the  Whito  Xile, 
for  two  hundred  miles,  occupying  a  diatrict  of  ten  miles  wide,  as 
far  aa  the  Bahr-el-ghazal,  or  Gazelle  river.  They  are  densely 
packed  all  along  the  river  \  agrietiltiiru,  fishing,  cjittle-breeding, 
hunting,  are  all  easy  and  profitable  ;  and  thu.s  the  Shiilooks  supply  a 
constant  stream  of  emigrants,  pushing  in  a  south-westerly  direction. 
They  are  very  dark  negroes,  made  more  repulsive  by  the  constant 
plastering  of  the  body  with  ashes,  by  their  lean  boniucss  of  limb,  and  their 
breaking  oiF  of  the  lower  central  incisors.  *'  The  movements  of  their  lean 
bony  limbs  are  »o  languid,"  says  Schweinfurth,  "and  their  repose  so 
perfect,  as  not  rarcl}'  to  give  the  Shiilooks  the  resemblance  of  mummtos ; 
and  whoever  comes  aa  a  novice  amongst  (hem  can  hanlly  resist  the 
impression  that  in  gazing  at  tho»o  u«h-grey  forms,  he  is  looking  upon 
mouldering  corpses,  rather  than  upon  living  beings."  Yet  their  skuUs 
indiOBto  a  rather  high  level  of  the  negro  typo,  with  narrower  jaws  and 
1ms  prominent  noses. 

These  people  devote  much  attention  to  their  hair,  the  men  plucking 
out  the  beard,  but  plastering  the  head  with  clay,  gum,  or  dung,  and 
arranging  the  hair  like  a  comb,  helmet,  or  fan.     The  women       salr 
have  short  cropped  hair.    In  many  other  respecta,  however,    ***■■'"'■ 
their  habits  are  like  chose  of  the  Dinkas.    They  appear  to  have  no  very 
complex  religious  ideas,  but  reverence  an  imagined  Father  of    luucMu 
their  people,  who  brought  them  to  their  country.     "When       **•" 
I'umine  comes,  or  rain  is  wanted,  they  call  upon  him  by  name.     They 
suppose  that  the  dead  sUlI  linger  among  the  living. 

Darfur  is  the  most  westerly  territorj' into  which  the  late  Egyptian 
dominion  extended.  On  the  west  is  the  kingdom  of  the  WadaS ;  on  the 
north,  the  south-eastern  Soliara  and  the  Libyan  desert.  The  -j^^^ 
word  means  the  land  of  the  Furs  or  Fors,  a  negro  peopio 
now  largely  driven  by  the  Arabs  into  the  western  tracts.  But  all  profess 
Mahometanism.  The  country,  previous  to  the  Kgyplian  annexation, 
had  been  under  a  line  of  absolute  rulers  or  snltans,  for  at  least  four 
hundred  years.  Its  conquest  by  Zobchr  Pa.'tKa  in  1874,  with  the  death 
of  the  sultan  Braliim,  is  well  known ;  but  Zebebr  was  too  much  a 
"  king  of  the  slave-dealers."  and  too  grasping,  and  his  subsequent  down- 
fall and  expulsion  from  Egypt  were  fully  justified.  What  the  present 
government  of  Darfur  is,  tt  would  be  diflteult  to  say. 
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Ac4;or(ling  to  Mr,  Felkin,  the  natives  (Fc»^)  are  great  liunters,  and 
clean  and  iodtutrioiis.  The  pliildniii  clvuti  fuid  spin  cotton,  which  the 
men  weave  into  a  clotlt  of  which  their  clothing  is  made. 
The  women  not  only  attend  to  the  liousehold,  but  nbo 
Ctittiyato  the  ground  and  weave  mats.  The  men  wear  long  shirts  with 
wide  sleevi-s ;  the  women  a  largo  sheet  bonnd  I'ouinl  tlio  wai.st,  and  one 
oonier  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder ;  their  arnu)  and  necks  being 
adornod  with  iron  and  brasi*  nrnamenta.  The  people  are  very  hoapitable, 
and  but  for  the  Arab  slave-hnuUt,  which  keep  them  in  continual  i'ear, 
would  live  in  comfort.  In  xome  parts  there  are  largo  nitmbont  of  cameU 
and  huInp•hack<^d  cattle.  Camel-hair  cloth  is  made  in  the  camel 
districtA.  Their  hor^JL"^  are  very  fine,  though  «mull,  and  CAn  do  any 
•mount  of  work. 

Kordofan,  tho  countrj'  between  Darfur  an<l  the  \Vhite  Nile,  extend- 
ing almost  to  Khartoum,  is  largely  desert  liko,  and  its  population  is  but 

a  few  hundred  thousands.  Little  is  culti- 
vated except  the  penicillaria  or 
<lokn,  which  is  the  staple  food. 
Gum,  hidea),  and  ostrich  feathers  are  the 
chief  exports.  Water  is  scanty,  and  is 
stored  in  the  large  hollow  trunks  of  the 
baobab  ti'ee,  often  thirty  or  forty  feet  round, 
and  capable  of  containing  twenty  thousand 
galU>n3.  Here  the  late  Mahdi's  power  cen- 
tred ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  ho  has  left  any 
permanent  impress  on  the  people.  Near 
MuniiM  of  Obeid,  the  capital,  a  rod  brick  city 
I**!*"-  of  3,500  i>oople,  the  population  is 
dense  and  very  mixed,  including  Arabs, 
Nubians,  Egyptians,  and  various  negroes. 
Mr.  Fclkin  describes  them  as  above  the  average  height,  rather  slender 
in  figure,  with  woll-shaped  heads  and  <1ai-k  brown  skins.  Their  oval 
faces  and  straight  nosea,  and  well-formed  cWns  give  them  a  decidedly 
handsome  appoaronec.  About  ten  years  old,  girls  begin  to  wear  a  tittle 
girdle ;  men  only  wear  one  i)iooo  of  cloth  and  sandals,  and  shave  the 
head  with  the  exception  of  a  pigtail ;  women  are  almost  as  little  oovnn-d, 
bnt  plait  their  haii-  iu  long  locks,  arranged  like  u  thatched  roof.  The 
women  aliw  wear  ivory  and  silver  arm  and  ankle  rings,  earrings,  nose- 
rings, etc.,  and  nearly  ever^'  one  has  numerous  charms,  firom  traffic  in 
which  the  Mahometan  fakirs  drive  a  good  trado. 

Tho  marriage  arrangements  are  ouricms  in  Kordofan.    Beforo  a  girl 

marries,  says  Mr.  Felkin,  a  contract  is  mode  as  to  how  many  free  niglit^ 

^^^^   a  woi'k  she  shall  have,  the  usual  agreement  l>etng  that  every 

fourth  night  shall  be  at  her  own  disposal.    In  one  Motion  of 

the  people,  no  girl  is  allowed  to  many  until  she  has  borne  a  child,  which 
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she  miist  give  to  lior  brother  to  be  his  slave.  Among  others,  a  pirl's 
husband  bi  chosen  at  a  young  men's  flogging  match,  heht  in  presence 
of  the  etdor  peopl<^  and  of  the  girl.  The  youth  wlio  can  stand  the  most 
stripes  is  tlie  husband  selected.  If  two  men  claim  a  girl,  she  may  sit 
b«twi*on  them,  having  a  knit'*^  securely  fixed  to  each  forearm,  ami  prirtj<.>ot- 
ing  behind  tho  elbow,  und  slowly  pit-rtro  thoir  thighs  with  it.  Three 
village  elders  sit  by  and  judge  which  of  the  would-be  husbands  endures 
this  ordeal  with  mo»t  fortitude,  and  ho  is  the  ohosvn  bridogroom. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  moral  charact«r  of  the  people 
i$  b«d.  "Murder  is  v«Ty  common,  thieving  is  an  ordinary  occupation, 
they  are  aotruthful,  lazy,  and  unchaste,  and  can  never  ^^—^ 
be  induced  to  work  more  than  is  absolutely  necoswary  for 
bare  existence.  They  never  go  about  unarmed,  and  seem  capable  of 
making  very  little  progress  towards  civilisation."  Mahometanism  doe« 
not  soL-m  to  have  done  them  much  good.  The  Xubos  of  Kordofau  are 
the  origin  of  the  Nubians  proper,  but  are  now  feebler  and 
fewer  than  their  relatives.  Tliey  are  largely  driven  into  the 
mountains,  hunted  by  slave-dealers.  They  dress  Ukc  Arabs,  but  are  ver)' 
distiiiguishable  by  their  dark  skins  and  prominent  jaws.  They  are  not 
vtM'y  intelligent,  but  are  honest  as  far  aa  they  go.  Among  tho  Arabs  they 
profess  Mahometanism,  but  among  themselves  they  retain  their  witch- 
doctors and  rain-makers.  Their  dialect  ditfers  considerably  from  that 
of  the  Nubians, 

The  Dogola  or  Dogolowis  Uvo  in  mountains  of  that  name,  near  the 
Nnbas,  but  their  language  and  gestures  are  very  different.  Their  jnws 
are  not  so  prominent^  Their  features  are  more  regular,  and 
their  nose  is  not  so  flat.  They  ant  much  more  intelligent 
tliau  the  Nubos.  They  have  a  verj-  indeprndont  spirit,  and  resisted 
the  Kgyptians  valiantly.  They  are  very  skiliid  smiths,  and  imjiort  iron 
to  make  their  own  weapons  and  implements^. 

A  number  of  nomad  tribes, — divided  into  Knbahish.  or  camel-  and  goat- 
herds, and  Baggara,  or  cattl&-herda, — occupy  the  desert  and  less  settled 
parts  of  Kordofan.     The  Baggara  call  themselves  Arabs,  and    ^,^,,^ 
speak    Arabic    with    a    peeuUar    prouuneiation.      They    are       and 
eli'phuiit-hu liter*   as  well   as    cattle-keepers.      Their    skin    is  ■■«*■'" 
reddish,  Uke  the  American  Indians,  and    their  form  is  athletic  and 
elegant.     The  women  wear  still  an  ancient  Kgyptiau  sort  of  head-dreas- 
They  were  uiuung  tho  miK<t  zealous  of  the  Msbdi's  followers. 

The  mountains  of  Senaar,  the  "  Mesopotamia  of  the  two  Niles,"are  the 
home  of  the  tribes  known  as  Fimj,  formerly  mnch  more  widely  spread. 
They  maintained  a  kingdom  of  Seuaiir  till  the  beginning  of 
the  present  oentnrj- ;  but  Maliomet  Ali  conquered  them  in 
1821.  They  have  now  lost  thou-  old  language,  and  in  adopting  Mahomet- 
anism many  of  them  are  greatly  mingled  with  Arabs  and  other  rac«s;  and 
it  is  said  that  people  of  all  colours,  whitt*,  red,  yellow,  blue,  green,  and 
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blnck  are  to  be  met  with  in  Sen»Rr,  The  Funj  are  of  a  type  intermediate 
between  Nubians,  negroes  proper,  and  Oallas.  Tbey  have  long  heads, 
vertical  jaws,  regular  teatiireit,  an<I  goo<)  figiiros  ;  and  thoy  are  plojisant 
and  hoHpitAble.  The  women  are  said  to  keep  their  youthful  appearance  a 
long  time — a  rare  thing  in  Africa.  Friction  of  the  bo<iy,  fumigation  with 
aromatics,  and  anointing  with  fat,  are  much  in  vogue  among  them. 
Senaar  people  are  even  noted  aa  skilful  surgeons. 

The  junction  of  the  two  Nilt^s  is  the  soat  of  the  popiilouH  town  of 
Khartoum,  long  an  important  place,  where  Turks,  Egyptians,  ArabH, 
Xubia»«,  negroea,  and  Gallaa  met  and  trafficked.  Soldiers, 
m«rchant»,  and  slaves  crowded  it«  8tJ«cts ;  grain,  coiton,  gums, 
ivor^',  ebony,  and  ostrich  feathers  were  exchanged  Ibr  European  goods. 
It  hftfi  very  considerably  the  appearance  of  an  I^^ptian  city,  with  its 
minareitt  and  moeques  and  whit<vwu»hed  houses.  It»  disorganis^Ml  and 
degenerate  state  nnce  the  calamitoua  fate  of  Gordon,  contrasted  with  it« 
improvement  when  nndor  his  control,  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  great  loss 
the  Soadan  experienced  when  he  was  killed. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 
€t)t  Crntral  ^ouianrtfr. 

Al!rl«ui  amplrca— The  Idnsilom  st  Bomn— BUhomtt  El-Xaseml-  XukA-  DUDonltleR  oT  b*rt«r— 
riM  Bonmeae  ta  Kanurl— BUTery— OOT«nail«Bt~SlKn)  «t  dltttncUon-Ttie  Sbun  Aritto  — 
TtM  BtorcU-AdiLmAwa— Boj^hUml— DMcrtptton  «(  i)«oj>l*-CumDoy  It«KroM  of  Soulli«rii 
Itgtitnul— Hnrrlac*  oiutotiu— ReUeli>Q— KlEisdotn  of  Wadtl— Tb«  Habu-GoTenunam  or 
VUUl— roUQa  or  Fell&tatis— Oando  Bud  S«lcot«— Banb'i  d«*eilpUo»  ot  Xanft— Tb«  aanosw  — 
f^ll^rt»l1M^  -Mjujirtni  -Fomin  Songti&y  liliicdom^'Tlmlniktii, 

THE  v«at  Mid  tliickly-peoplpcl  domaitifi  of 
the  central  Soiidancs«  rulei-8  h«ve  bwn 
largely  made  known  to  ua  in  iQod(<ni  times 
by  the  celebrated  German  Iravd-  Atneui 
lers  Barth,  Rohlfs,  and  Naohtigal.  «»pi««- 
By  their  acooonts  of  Bomii,  Bagliirini,  and 
Wftdai,  and  of  the  Fuleh  empires  further 
west,  they  have  done  much  to  transform  u\it 
ideas  as  to  the  powers  of  organisation,  and 
oven  of  clvihaatiou,  of  tlie  m'gro  races. 
They  huvo  sliown  ua  that  far  irom  Europe 
and  Asia,  with  it^  varioim  Aiyan,  Semitic, 
and  Mongoloid  typws  of  civilisation,  exliaiut- 
ing  thw  posaibilities  of  civil  iwlity,  tbure  id  u 
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complex  iitli^iiipt  lit  g(nrMnuil«iit>  and  ovoa  u  kind  of  oulfairo,  in  Africa,  ot 
which  we  ]iad  little  omoqition. 

Appmacliing  Boniu  and  Liik«  Chnd  from  the  Sahara,  a  xiriking 
change  eoiiies  over  the  scene.  The  cMiontry  hocomes  as  fertile  and 
prolific  as  it  was  previously  l>arren.  HimoBa  forestA.  And  grassy  tracts 
oooapy  the  bordor^Innda.  The  hippopotamus  and  crocodile  are  to  ho 
found  in  the  lake,  and  an  arcbipelago  in  it  \s  inhahited  by  ^e  Yedina,  or 
race  of  negro  piratea.  imlopt^ndeiit  of  Bomii. 

Tho  kingdom  of  Bomti  hms  anualx  dating  back  at  least  to  the  midilld 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  purporting  to  go  back  to  the  seventh  or 
Tb* ktiicdMn"*''^''  centuries.  Mahometanism  haa  been  ostablLthed  therr"  for 
o(  Bomn.  eigiit  hundred  years,  and  a  succeairion  of  dynasties  have  held 
absolute  power.  At  tlie  beginning  of  this  century  the  kingdom  bogan  to 
be  haras!9od  by  tho  Fnlbe  or  Fttllatab,  who  had  conquered  tho  llauiwa 
iblMavt  territories,  and  now  destroyed  the  capital  of  Bomn.  A  fakir, 
Bi-xuMnL  Mahomet  El-Kanemi,  saved  tlie  countiy,  however,  and 
foandi.Ml  a  new  capital,  securing  for  himself  subAtunttal  power  under  the 
title  of  sheikh,  while  the  nearest  heir  of  the  former  rulers  was  installed 
as  saltan.  EUKanemt  ruled,  at  ihe  new  city  of  Knha,  with  great  s«vi-rity, 
and  obtained  a  great  reputation  for  ttancbity,  partly  by  punishing  trivial 
tilings  (such  as  women  walking  out  unveiled  or  talking  too  loudly)  most 
severely.  Uis  Hon,  Sheikh  Omar,  siicceedciJ  to  power  in  1835,  and 
deposed  the  nominal  sultan.  It  doe»  not  appear  that  the  promise  of  a 
strong  power  being  maintained  in  Bomu  is  being  futHUcd,  although  ita 
commercial  importance  is  verj'  great. 

Kuka,  the  preisent  capital,  is  a  crowded  market  for  all  sorts  of  African 

laoc.    Strangely  enough,  it  is  in  two  8eparat4^  parts,  largo  oblongs, 

^^     separated  by  nearly  a  mile,  in  one  of  which  ithe  eastern)  tho 

sultan  with  his  troops  and  slaves  resifles.     The  houses  are  of 

the  conical  African  form,  of  reeds  and  straw;  some  few,  howo\*er,  being 

built  of  clay.     It  is  tho  sla^'c-tradc  on  which  the  prosperity  of  Bomu  is 

based,  although  a  multiplioity  of  other  merchandise  is  hero  disposed  of. 

A  slight  specimen  of  the  mode  of  doing  bnsin&ss  at  Knka  will  show 
that  marketing  has  its  diHicuIties.  Barth  says  that  a  great  many  <liin- 
DUDonitiM  of  ^^i^^^^**  ^ise  from  the  absence  of  a  common  standard  of  valuo 
^»xwt.  among  tho  various  people  who  resort  to  the  market.  "  A  small 
farmer  who  brings  his  com  to  the  Monday  market,  will  on  no  account 
take  bis  payment  in  shells,  and  will  rarely  accept  of  a  dollar.  The  person 
lierefore  who  wishes  to  buy  com,  if  he  has  only  dollars,  muse  first 
hange  a  dollar  for  shells,  or  ratlier  buy  shells ;  then  with  the  shells 
le  must  bay  a  shirt ;  and  afler  a  good  deal  of  bartering,  ho  may  thus 
succeed  in  buying  the  com."  The  fatigue  to  be  undergone  in  the 
market  is  such  that  Earth's  servants  very  often  returned  in  the  utmost 
exhaustion  ;  but  most  things  can  be  obtained  very  cheaply.  Camels  sell 
at  irom  eight  to  twenty  dollars. 
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AIUionf>h  ft  greftt  mixtar«  of  p«opI«  may  1>c  Anoo»ntM-ed  in  Bonm, 
the  bulk  uf  the  inhabitants  are  a  mixed  negro  race,  known  aa  Boi'nowe, or 

Kanuri,  with  high  foreheads,  broad  noses,  thick  lips,  and  '"'•f?"iTi<» wn 

moaths.  The  women  are  the  worse  looking,  having  short,  «»«»"«'i- 
stqiiare  figiiritg,  and  very  Urge  nostrils,  diftftgnred  by  a  Tixl  bwid  or  piece 
of  conil  »tuck  in  the  left  side  of  it.  The  usual  drees  is  one  or  more  indigo 
bine  nkirU*,  the  better  class  wo>ariiig  a  blue  cap,  while  the  sultan  and  his 
officials  wear  the  red  fez.  The  women  wear  their  hair  in  several  thick 
rolls,  one  over  each  car,  and  another  over  the  middle  of  the  head,  the 
three  being  united  on  the  forehead.  Thtny  arc  extensively  tatt<X)(>d,  and 
stain  their  faces  with  indigo.  Their  incisor  teeth  are  d^'ed  black,  and 
their  canine  teeth  red,  giving  th^m  a  horrible  appearance.  Polygamy 
prevails,  and  the  marriage  ceremonies — which  are  complex,  and  which 
include  much  feasting — ^lost  a  week. 

Mahometanism   is  the   State   religion  of  Bornu,  and  is   held  with 
fanaticism  by  its  devotees.    Thus  all  who  do  not  practise  it  are  liable  to 
be  carried  off  and  sold  as  slaves.     Notwithstanding  this,  many 
of  the  people  subject  to  Bornn  retain  .Paganism.    Tho  sultan 
or  sheikh  is  a  despotic  ruler,  tlioiigh  observing  numoroua  forms  of  con- 
stitutionalism.   The  number  of  tributary  peoples  and  rulers  in 
so  considerable  as  to  give  nse  to  a  oompanson  witli  JLiiropean 
feudalism  ;  ench  chief  has  his  own  body  of  soldiers,  and  the  total  military 
force  is  very  considerable,  many  of  the  soldiers  being  armed  with  guns. 
The  sultan's  bodyguard  is  a  troop  of  horsemen  clad  in  armour,  partly 
maiinfactured  in  Bornu.     He  even  pos.<)esse«  a  number  of  cannon  cast  in 
Kuka, 

One  feature  very  essential  to  ft  chief  is  to  have  a  large  "  corporation," 
and  if  he  is  unable  to  s«<^^urf  thi.t  by  liixunoua  feeding,  he  pads  ei^u  ^  ^^ 
up  to  the  required  dimensions.    Another  sign  adopted  to  .show    «iwu<»- 
distinction  is  to  wear  as  many  garments  as  possible.    A  large  number  of 
torbaiis  are  also  worn. 

Among  the  Bomneae,  aa  in  other  kingdoms  around,  are  many  en- 
campments of  Arab  tribes,  who  arc  known  as  Shuwa,  some  having  fixed 
villages.     Although  long  resident  in  Bornu,  tliey  preserve  tlu'ir  iraim. 

race  type  very  completely,  being  middltvsixed,  ratber  slender, 
with   dark   olive  complexions,  and   generally   pleasing   features.     Their 
Arabic  language,  however,  is  rather  degenerate,  for  a  Shuwa  is  not  able 
to  Bay  three  words  without  inserting  his  favourite  "  kach,  kuch,"  which 
signifies  "  thorough,"  or  "  berkelek,"  "  your  worship," 

The  Marghi  tribe,  south  of  Bornu,  are  heathen  negroes,  who  go 
entirely  naked  except  for  a  strip  of  leather,  and  are  uunsually  good- 
looking  for  n^roes.  Their  faces  are  not  disfigured  by  in-  w.-rtiL 
oistons,  and  their  complexion  varies  from  black  to  light  yellow. 
Both  sexes  are  tall,  and  the  women,  especially  when  red-cotonred,  become 
repulsive  with  their  long,  hanging  breasts,  and  the  metal  plates  worn  in 
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their  nnder  tips.    One  of  their  peculiar  cnstoms  U  to  mourn  for  th«  death 
of  a  young  man,  and  make  oierry  at  the  death  of  an  old  one. 

The  large  provinco  of  AdRmawa,  south  of  Boriiti,  is  another  strong- 
hold of  Mahometan  isRi,  established  by  a  Fulab,  Fulbe,  or  I*uIlo  chief, 
AituBK  Adama,  by  iho  overthrow  of  the  former  Pagan  kingdom  of 
Fumbina,  The  Fulahs  have  largely  immigrated  into  it,  have 
OccupiH  many  of  the  best  positions,  and  in  some  pCirtA  extirpated  fx 
driven  out  the  nativea.  It  ia  one  of  the  finest  countries  of  Central  Africa, 
being  well  irrigated  by  tributaries  of  the  Chadda  or  Benu5,  the  great 
affluent  of  tho  Niger.  Among  the  negro  tribes  of  the  country,  the  Batta, 
the  Fali,  the  Mbum,  etc.,  are  important. 

The   kingdom  of  Bornn  now 


BaKblRnl, 


extends  rountl  the  greater  part  of 
the  circumference  of  Lake 
Chad,  except  at  tho  iwuth- 
east,  where  the  kingdom  of  Bag- 
hinni  has  a  share  of  the  lake  coaat. 
Bnghirrai,  in  its  turn,  was  rwlucod 
in  1871  Ijy  the  Sultan  Ali  of  Wadai, 
but  a  short  account  of  Baghirmi 
may  be  given  separately.  Ma- 
hometanism  entered  it  some  time 
later  than  Wadai.  The  country  is 
well  watered  by  the  Shari,  and  ita 
tributaries,  flowing  to  Lake  Chad, 
and  ia  very  fertile,  growing  millet 
and  other  grains  (not  wheat),  rioe 
growing  wild. 

The  Baghirmi  people  arc  for 
iIk-  nnjst  part  better  looking  than 
Duortpuoa  tl'ose  of  Bomo,— the  men 
of  pMpi*.  ijeing  bigger,  stronger,  and 
more  courageous;  while  the  women 
are  also  taller  and  well-proportioned, 
with  regular  features  and  a  pleasing  uxpressinn.  Their  nostrils  »nj  not 
nearly  so  broad  as  thosio  ol  Bomu  women.  They  bestow  considerable 
care  upon  their  hair,  raising  it  like  the  crest  of  a  helmet.  Their  dress  b 
simply  a  black  inande  fastened  across  the  breast. 

The  ciurency  in  Bagliirmi  con-sists  chiefly  of  stripe  oi  cotton;  large 

articles  are  bought  with  sliirts.    ShelU  are  not  currency,  but 

*"'"*"'''  are  bought  aa  articles  of  merchandise  to  export  into  Pagan 

countries.    Tho  people  have  made  coneiderablo  prt^ess  in  dyoing  and 

weawng.     Their  chief  weapon  is  the  »i>ear ;  there  are  very  few  shield* 

or  coats  of  mail. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  Baghirmi  Pagan  tribes  are  still  in  the 
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MOendant.     They  are  mostly  allied  to  the  Songliay,  a  raro  whose  empire 
formerly  atretchetl  norlh  as  far  as  Morocco.     Tliey  are  Rhorb  w— _„_-|, 

'  tnd  unpleasing  in  looks,  aiid  thfir  drosg  in  morely  a  narrow    sovtiwra 
band  of  skin   round   the   loiua.     Their  hair  is  dresaed  most   "*™™"' 
elaborately.     Both  sexes  have  one  incisor  knooked  out.     They  have 
many  horteo,  which  thoy  manage  well,  without  saddle  or  sttrmps.    Tlioir 
weapons  are  chiefly  speara  and  knives,  and  they  protect  themselves  with 

.shields  of  luilFalo  hido. 
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i;K:n'llAI.  AFKICAN  UOUDK8,  WEAPONS,   lUI-t.lCMIUiTa,  BTa 

*.— I.  SbUdofbaHUahMo.    1.  iUIai<>t(rfnt«»H'1iur.  villi  mTleih»ll«wiilMtrirb  hathan.    t.  Dwell- 
«ll^KBd(ia«.    (,  lln- tnr  [nrr7ln.(  tilDmwllhslaM.    «.  WMDT'jQK  vf  olk]t.    «.  Ina  luu»-p«iBl.    T. 
H^ii  dram  for  bMUns  tb*  •Isno .    e  li<nD  lunc*  o(  os*  plaM  •  imp**  «I  poml*. 

B.-l.  A»  tor^URinc  «wd.  1.  Hon  t^won.  1.  B«lla*n  auida  of  iito  nuali  of  eW  opeelac  lato  ■ 
ihlrd.  ^  Ann  nrnkmnu^  invl*  a(  Iran  rltun  '-  TUIdoIdiC  au  womai'*  ami*.  IL  Onmb  ct  buatraa  T- 
nr4.<tnklnB  ■ppuMw  o(  uuiuk'vnad.    *.  Iran  toa(*-|iu>ntwlUi  hunk. 

O.— L  Tob)teeo-plp*  ot  oUr-  1.  I^p«o(  Mnmnnjt.  wllh  wooOnxMa  *!rA  olw  Invl.  >.  HuriinM'iraiu. 
4.  Inoor  iM*  of  k  wmAm  ■fawlit.  t.  Siool  uiJ  •IIdIrk'  i>lile  ooi  of  «iio  block,  a.  He liiaait  ol  ihiok  MnM 
tlrippvil  o(  Ibo  Inrt.    t.  Don  B>«*tiao  wilb  monlilc  nor. 

D.— I.  Sirktr-fmnixl,  Iran,  daDtil«.«]»<l  oanins  inuoni  Uio  huidlc  q(  *t<A,  mnnd  round  «l(li  Itou. 
.  Iron  hMch-^i.  >uli  voodoo  handl*.    1  bow,  «llta  ><uia  Cor  Xtut  Brn.    fc  Qolvtr  ol  plalBtd  n*d,  *itli  H- 


These  people  are  indostrious  agrionlturista,  growing  mtUet  and 
durra,  which  they  exchange  for  tobacco,  oowrio  shells,  and  pearls.  They 
live  in  straw  liouses,  but  store  their  com  in  conical  mud  huts.  They  are 
also  considerably  pastoral,  having  horses,  sheep,  goats,  and  d(^,  the 
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tatter  being  mncli  Ulced  for  eating.    Neither  c&t«  nor  ozon  are  tound 
among  litem. 

They  luive  a  verj"  peculiar  marriage  cuatom.  A  childless  wife  may 
be  sold  as  a  slave ;  but  wlien  tliree  chiltlren  have  been  boru,  the  wife 
gii^„tu,  i>i«y»  if  *bo  choo&es,  go  back  to  li*r  pareiita,  as  the  husband 
*'*•**'"•■  may  thou  be  supposed  to  have  received  an  eqiiivalont  for  hia 
raarriaRc  payment.  The  dead  are  buried  in  circular  graves,  in  vbich 
various  proviaions  for  the  deceased  are  al«o  placfd,  and  cowTie  shelU 
aa  money.  Bonto  tribes  are  said  to  bmy  a  boy  and  a  girl  alive  with  a 
deceased  person,  ostensibly  to  keep  otf  lli).>». 

Thp«e  negroes  believe  in  a  supreme  beiug,  whose  voice  is  heard  in 

the  thunder,  and  whose  symbol  is  a  iroe  trunk,  with  the  bark  removed  in 

rings,  set  up  near  their  bouses  in  a  little  sancHiary,  from  which 

women  and  children  are  exchuled.     Naturally  witchcraft  and 

MToery  are  believed  in  by  this  people,  who  make  elaborate  inquiries  for 

its  detection. 

East  of  Bagliirmi  and  Lake  Ctiad,  extending  north  and  east  as  far 

as  Darfur,  and  tx>rdering  ou  the  Niam-niam  in  the  south,  is  the  lai^gA 

siaedoat    kingdom  of  Wadai.     It  derived  its  Bfahometanism  fi'om  the 

«"'»*^  east,   from  Arab  invaders.     It   is  on  the  whole  flat,  with 

numerous  dry  and  st^'rile  tracts,  interspersed  with  many  stream;',  which 

only  in  the  wet  season  reach  Lake  Chad.     It  also  includes  the  upper 

Shari  basin.    It  is  peopled  by  a  lietcrogenooua  mixture  of  tribes — Arab, 

w.s^  Negroes,  Fulahft,  etc.    The  Negroes  include  the  Habas,  the 

most  Humorous  people,  and  although  they  are  Mahometaua, 

Arab»  do  not  appear  to  be  in  high  favour ;  up  to  a  recent  period  thoy 

oould  not  venture  into  Abeshr,  the  capital.    The  people  are  much  below 

those  of  ilomu  in  all  social  qualities,  although  some  of  tlie  negro  tribes 

have  vigorous  bodily  frames  and  great  courage.    Pew  of  their  towns  or 

villages  are  of  any  great  extent ;  and,  as  usual  in  Central  Africa,  tho 

houses  are  bell-shaped  and  built  of  reed,  except  in  the  oa«o  of  the  sultan 

and  some  of  his  principal  oflicers  and  chiefs,  which  are  built  of  clay. 

The  Arabs,  however,  use  portable  huts  of  mats  made  of  palm  leaves. 

There  are  no  oonsiderablu  markets ;  barter  is  mnch  in  vogue,  and  trade 

is  largely  carried  on  by  travelling  merchants  from  the  Nile  valley.    The 

chief  traffic  is  in  slaves,  ivory,  and  ostrich  feathers. 

In  character  the  natives  of 'U'edai  are  violent,  quarrelsome,  and  cruet, 
and  very  mucli  given  to  drinking  durra  beer.  They  have  also  a  great 
antagonism  to  all  foi'eigners,  whicli  has  very  largely  proveiitvd  the 
country  from  being  accessible.  Both  meat  and  grain  are  plentiful, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goaI«<  being  very  numerous;  dokn  (penisetum)  is  tho 
chief  grain,  being  gi<oiiud  between  stones  instead  of  in  the  largo  wooden 
mortar  ao  much  used  in  Central  Africa.  They  have  quite  a  large  variety 
of  dishes,  and  iind9ubt<-dly  fare  well  on  the  whole. 

The  Sultiui  (Aii^  of  Wadai  is  a  powerful  and  despotic  ruler,  sup- 
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ported  by  fanatical  Mahometans  learned  in  the  Koran.     The  government 
it  very  vigorous,  ileitliiig  greatly  in  <leat1i  sentences,  and  in  oorwnuMit 
cutting  ofif  noses  and  vurs ;   it  puts  down  cheating  of  all  kinds  "*  w^dai. 
relentlessly.    The  sultan's  tribute  is  exacted  by  variooa  local  governors 
or  a^entf. 

South  of  Wadai  are  numerous  tribes  not  yet  much  known,  and 
termec]  Banda  tribes  ;  some  ofwliom  are  cannibals. 

Passing  ■oaf  to  the  westward,  and  approaching  the  Niger,  we  come 
to  the  domains  conquered  by  the  Mahometan  Fulahs,  or  Fellatahs,  who, 
becoming  conrert«d  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  ncFautu 
carried  a  warlike  propagandiam  through  the  Western  Soadan,  ^  r»u»**iw. 
and  sacceeded  in  establishing  their  supremacy  very  widely.    Some  term 


vte>'i>iiia  cEazvoHT,  K^DAtauiL  xraic*. 

them  the  most  intelligent  oi  all  the  Afi-ican  tribes.  They  are  of  a  much 
lighter  complexion  than  the  true  negroes,  often  being  ruddy-coloured. 
Many  are  tall  and  slender,  and  have  regalar  features,  long  black  hair, 
not  frizzled,  and  arc  by  some  thought  to  be  a  di-iitinctly  Caucasian  type ; 
others,  probably  on  the  best  grounds,  identify  them  with  the  Hamitea. 
Undoubtedly  thej'  present  varying  characters  in  dijTorent  localities,  from 
tlieir  having  intormixod  with  various  peoples.  Thus  we  might  perhaps 
b«e(  n^ard  them  as  a  new  type  evolved  in  recent  times,  and  including 
the  most  intelligent  and  uclivo  people  to  be  found  iu  Contml  and 
Western  Soudan.     Thoir  language  has  most  affinities  with  negro  type*. 

It  was  only  in  1802  that  the  Sheikh  Othman,  a  religious  enthusiast, 
living  under  the  ruler  of  Gobor,  a  northern  diitti  ict  of  ijokoto,  raised  the 
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sundard  of  revolt,  and  after  l>eing  often  de- 
auumuid  fcated,  established  a  large  empire  at 
■*'"'*■  Gando.  Hia  boh,  Mobammed  Bollo, 
received  the  east^ni  portion  of  t)ie  dominion, 
Sokoto  ;  while  his  brother,  Abd-Allnlu,  gained 
the  northern  part,  known  ait  tiando. 

The  Fulahs  are  certainly  not  ro  nnmeroan 
as  the  negro  people  among  whom  thoy  live 
g,^^^,,  and  whom  they  rale.  They  live  in 
dcMTipUaii  lanze  towns,  some  of  which  arc  ge^oX 
centres  of  comniei'ce,  protected  by 
good  walls  of  nrnd  and  dry  moats.  Kano.  one 
of  the  chief  of  these,  deserves  some  dcflcription, 
derived  from  Burth's  graphio  narrative:  "It 
includes  a  great  variety  of  clay  houses,  huts, 
sheds,  green  oi^en  places  affording  iwatiiro,  deep  hollows  containing  ponds, 
heanliful  tnMvs  and  plants,  tlu-  papao,  the  dat«  palm,  the  silk  oottou  tree  ; 
poopht,  in  all  varieties  of  costume,  irom  the  nalced  slave  to  the  most  gaudily 
dressed  Arab.  Hore  a  row  of  sliojw,  IiINkI  with  articles  of  native  and 
foreign  ptvduce,  with  buyvm  and  sellers  in  evory  variety  of  figure,  com- 
plexion, and  dress,  yet  all  intent  upon  their  Uttln  gain,  endeavouring  to 
cheat  each  other ;  there  a  large  slied,  like  a  linrdle,  full  oi'  half-nalied,  half- 
starved  slaves,  anxiously  watching  into  whose  hands  it  should  ho  their 
destiny  to  fall.  In  another  part  were  to  bo  seen  all  the  neceasariea  of 
life;  Uie  wealthy  buying  the  most  palatable  things  for  his  table;  the 
poor  stopping  and  looking  greedily  njjou  a  handful  of  grain ;  here  a  rich 
governor,  dreseed  in  silk  and  gnndy  cluthes,  mounted  upon  a  spirited  and 
richly  caparisoned  horse,  and  followed  by  a  host  of  idle,  insolent  slave* ; 
there  a  poor  blind  man  gix>ping  hia  way  through  the  multitude,  and 
fearing  at  every  step  to  l>o  trodden  down ;  here 
a  yard  neatly  fentwl  with  mats  of  reed,  and 
provided  with  all  the  comforts  which  the  coun- 
try affurds — a  clean,  sniig-looking  cottage,  the 
clay  walla  nicely  polished,  a  shutter  of  reeds 
placed  against  the  low,  well-n>uuded  door,  a 
eool  shed  for  the  daily  household  work — a  fine 
spreading  tree  atfording  a  pleasant  shade  dur- 
ing the  hottest  hours  of  the  day  ;  the  matron 
in  a  clean  black  cotton  gown,  wound  round  her 
waist,  her  hair  neatly  dressed  in  chokoli  or 
bejaji,  busy  preparing  the  meal  for  her  absent 
husband,  or  spinning  cotton,  and  at  the  same 
time  urging  the  female  slaves  to  pound  tli>' 
ccmi;  the  childi-en,  naked  and  morrj*,  playing 
about    in  the    sand ;    eArlheawaro    poU    and  rcui  (rtuur*^ 
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wooclen  bowls,  all  cleanly  washed  aiul  standing  in  order.  .  .  .  Now  a 
busy  marina,  an  opon  terruce  of  cluy,  with  ft  numbw  of  dyeing  pota, 
and  people  busily  employed  in  various  processes  of  the  bandicrart ;  here 
a  man  stirring  the  juice,  and  mixmg  with  the  indigo  some  colouring 
wood  in  orditr  to  give  it  the  desired  tint ;  thor«  another,  drawing  a  shirt 
from  the  dy»-pot,  or  hanging  it  up  on  a  rope  fastened  to  the  tre«« ;  ther« 
two  men  beating  a  well-dyed  shirt,  singing  the  while,  and  keeping  good 
time ;  further  ou,  a  blacksmith  busy  with  bis  rude  tools  in  making  a 
dagger  (which  will  surprise  by  thv  sharpnesw  of  its  blade  those  who  feel 
disposed  to  laugh  at  the  workman's  instruments),  a  formidable  barbed 
spear,  or  the  more  <.^stimab]i^  and  useful  implements  of  husbandry  ;  in 
another  place,  men  and  women  lauking  iwe  of  an  ill<frti<]U^nt«<]  thorough- 
fare to  hang  np  along  the  fences  their  cotton  thread  for  weaving  ;  close  by, 
ft  group  of  indolent  loiterers,  lying  in  the  sun  and  idling  away  their  hoiu^. 


won  III   cir   llAMtXl. 
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Here  a  caravan  irom  Gonja  arriving  with  the  desired  kolu>nut,  chased  by 
all  who  have  ten  kurdi  to  spare  from  their  neoe«sary  wants,  or  a  caravan 
ludi^n  with  natron,  starting  for  Xupc,  or  a  troop  of  Asbenawa  goin^  ofl 
with  their  stUt  for  the  neighbouring  towns,  or  some  Arabs,  leading  their 
camels,  heavily  laden  with  the  luxuries  of  the  north  and  east,  to  the 
(juarterof  theGhadamsiye;  there  a  troop  of  gaudy,  warlike-looking  horse- 
men, galloping  towards  the  palace  of  the  governor  to  brinj;  him  tho  news 
of  a  new  inroad  of  Serki  Ibram.  Everj-where  human  life  in  its  varied 
forms,  the  most  cheerful  and  the  most  gloomy,  seemed  closely  mixed 
together ;  every  variety  of  national  form  and  complexion :  the  olive- 
coloored  Arab ;  the  dark  Kanuri,  with  his  wide  nostrils ;  the  small- 
featured,  light  and  slender  Ba-Fellanchi ;  the  broad-faced  Mandingo ; 
the  stout,  lai'gc-boned  and  ma^^uHne-looking  Nnpv  fvtnalo,  the  well-pro- 
portioned and  comely  Ba-Hanshe  woman." 


The  HauBsa  negroes  form  tlie  mass  of  the  populHtion,  and  li»ve  long 
adopted  Mahoiii<>tanU>m.  Th<>y  are  said,  by  those  wlio  know  them  veil, 
to  be  distiiiguiithfid  for  thtir  vivacity,  intelligence,  friendlinesa, 
induBtiy,  and  social  qualities,  Tho  Haiis^a  tongue  is  de«cribed 
as  tlie  nohleftt^  the  most  harmonious,  the  richest,  and  the  moet  ani- 
mated in  all  ucgrolsnd,  and  it  is  understood  very  widely  tu  Central 
Airica. 

It  would  be  fruitless  to  attempt  to  describe  the  many  loosely-knit 

St«t«s  that  maku  up  the  large  empire  of  Sokoto.    The  Fulah  sultiin  has 

ptnutiucn.  ^"fOfithing  like  a  feudal  sj'steln  under  him,  and  the  governors 

of  some  of  the  chief  provinces  are  hereditary  tributaries. 

Oimdo,  oast  of  Sokoto,  is  atiU  less  definito  than  Sokoto,  and  has 

recently  come  under  British  proteclion.     It  includes  the  territory  of  the 

Kupe  negroes,  with  iiumeroiu  largo  towns,  and  the  seat  of  a   native 

African  binhop  of  the  English  Church. 

Moassina,  or  Ma-'<sirift,  occupying  hoth  sides  of  the  Niger  fi-om  Bam- 
barra  to  Kabaru,  tht^  port  of  Timbuktu,  is  also  a  considerabte  kingdom ; 
^^^^  and  it«  chief  town,  Jenne,  does  a  large  trade  in  salt  and  gold. 
In  this  kingdom  arc  to  be  found  scattered  remnants  of  tlie 
Sonrhays,  or  Songhays,  a  people  formerly  dominant  in  Western  Africa, 
but  now  distinguished  for  inhospitality  and  snllenness,  wearing  nothing 
but  leather  aprons  whorf  they  are  independent,  but  adopting  the  iudigo 
dyed  shirt  where  the  Fulahs  have  the  upper  hand. 

The  Songhay  kings  embraced  Mahometanism  in  the  eleventh  cen- 

ttiry,  A.i>.,  and  had  received  their  civilisation  from  Egypt.    About  1488 

they  conquered  Timbuktu  from  the  Tuareg,  and  laid  the  found- 

Bonciur    utiou  of  its  importance  by  inducing  the  rich  caravan  merchants 

kiBcitfni.    ^j.^jjj  the  north  to  settle  there,  ami  make  it  the  great  emporium 

of  trade  between  Western  and  Northern  Africa.     It  is    probable  these 

kings  who  afford  us  the  highest  example  of  sovereign  capabilities  in 

"le  nc^ro  race.    Their  conquests  were  extended  from  12*  uorth  to  the 

auth  of  Morocco,  and  Irom  the  centre  of  the  Haossa  states  to  the  borders 

of  the  Atlantic,  and  it  is   testified  of  them    that  they  governed  their 

subject*  with  .justice,  ami  greatly  improved  their  well-being  and  comfort. 

Timbuktu  itself  never  played  more  than  a  secondary  part,  except 

in  trade ;  and  its  importance  is  not  in  its  productions,  but  in  its  being 

a  convenient  market  at  the  convergence  of  several  routes. 

It  was  formerly  much  larger  than  it  is  now.    It  isunwalled, 

with   ftltout  a  thousand  clay  houses,  and  a  couple  of  hundred  conical 

huts  of  matting  ;   there  are  three  largo  mostjuos.    Salt,  and  gold  are  the 

chief  articles  of  traffic,  cloth  manufactured  in  Kono  being  very  much 

employed  as  a  means  of  barter.     The  kola    nut  is  also  on  import«nt 

article  of  nierchaudise. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 
Cl)f  CiSlfStn-n  afntaiis,  from  ll)f  ^cnrgal  to  tijc  tPsoiuap, 

Tb«  FrvachLn  IeiiBEuiibl>-TIie  JololTRluidHssdlBSOM— CaptVcrd  Iiluidcn  BiltUh BMUenoiU 
—Stem  Lean*— UberlA—Tba  Kra-mon— TIM  Qold  CtMut-The  ruitii— DresE  snd  omuncBU 
—Hond  elmrftCter  — CoTcnuueal  — fslUblwn  — Barul  — Tha  jUliaatla— Tbs  kins'*  paJu*— 
Houu(— TreoBUTM  ana  crakUdcui— OovonmMSt— Honu  rlEUiiis- PunlaluQcnt  of  crlrae— 

Tt*  FtOB*  M  IMiosisy— Tbe  Amiuons  -  -  Ho  J*  ol  Hgiaihg 
— nw  Ouatoms— FMIstiiiia— Tli«  Torutai  xai  £ebu— 
PbyUcal  ehitrftcUra— Hod*  or  ulale— SnpentltlOB* — 
Th«  OH  Cout  Cra«l  piaouocs  Humbo  JuBibo-Tb* 
people  of  AM—  UoiTla^  -  A  ilavo  norliet  Tbe  Cajii«i- 
COS*— Tb«  Otboon  eouatiy— rrsacti  poueuioiu. 

THE  iiutivo  nogro  races  «njoy  atnioflt  &' 
monopoly  of  this  great  tract  of  country, 
owine  to  its  uuliealtliinoRs  for  _  ^    ^ 
£uropoan8,  and  evou  for  ucgrocs        m 
who  have  bf«ii  bom  in  more  tem-  ••»•«"'*"• 
[K-rate  climes     The  French  have  »etUod 
at  St.  I(Oui8,Dakar(CopoVt'rd).andGorw, 
and  since  1864,  when  (l<*ueral  Paidherbe 
became  governor,  have  gained  control  oi' 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Sen*ga)'  river  and 
the  adjacent  territory,  and  the  coast  nearly 
flit 
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to  tlie  rivf  r  Gkmbu,  as  well  as  aome  iaolatod  sottli>mcul«  DOiitb  of  this 
towftnl«  Sierra  Leon«.  They  are  morecyver  eetablisliing  a  oonnection, 
acroes  the  Sahara,  with  t}ieir  Algerian  posaessions,  and  have  brought 
under  their  control  the  King  of  Sego,  on  the  Niger,  who  rules  Over  the 
Batuburras,  n  hrnnch  of  the  Mandiiigocs. 

A  good  part  of  the  maritime  and  plain  country  between  the  Senegal 
and  the  Gmnbin  is  inlmbitocl  by  the  Joloffet,  who  have  a  dark,  ^ey-broiiz© 
complexion,  with  little  hair,  and  ver>'  prominent  jaws  and  uudcr-Iip«. 

They  are  remarkable  for 


_  ,  .  _.  tlio  number  of 
Tba  Joloin  , 

uin        arauleU,  nags, 
"*"*'''«^co:e8,   «to., 
they   wear   on  neck, 
hands,  and  logs.     Ftir- 
ther   np    the  hills  the 
Man<lingoes  and    Bam- 
barras   prevail,  occupy- 
ing the  large  territory 
known    ns    Kuta-Jallon, 
from  wliioh  ntoat  of  the 
tribes  of  this  coast  take 
their     rise.       Into    thia 
have    penetratt-d    largo 
numbers  of   Fulahs,  or 
Fella  tabs.     Fokumba 
has  been  made  a  holy 
city  by  the  Muhometany; 
Tiinhu  is  the  principal 
town.     The  Mandingoeti 
arc   a  fine  negro   t>T>e, 
--being  tall,  with  long, 
frixKly  linir,  and  of  very 
dark  complexion.     Pro- 
bably they  number  in  at) 
six  to  eight  milUons.  To 
a  large  extent  they  aro 
outwardly  Mahomeians, 
We  may  here  break  off  to  mention  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  aliout 
iJ50  miles  west  of  Cape  Verd,  and  belonging  to  Portugal.    The  poimlaiion 
c&p*vm4  inchidt'8  a  number  of  pure  negroftt,  bnt  the  majority  are 
laiuiun.   European  and  Al'rican  half-brocda,  mostly  ignorant  and  mi- 
oltsanly.    They  nil  profess  Boman  Catholicism,  but  retain  many  heathen* 
ish  practices  and  superstitions.     Agricwldiro  is  industriously  carried  on, 
together  with  weaving,  and  oil  and  sugar  refining.     But  the  entire 
population  dove  not  reach  one  hundred  thousand. 
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FVom  thftOambia  to  the  Liberian  republio  the  British  settlemeute 
w«  numerous,  and  iheir  influence  witeudf  over  a  wide  tract  of  the 
interior.  Batliui'st,  Sierra  Leone,  Sherboro'  Island  are  amoiig  Brfttik 
the  oliief  scttlomento,  ha%-ing  fine  hooiw^s  for  the  very  few  •«'»«»«>»* 
Europeans,  and  a  cruwded  impulatiou  of  lialfxjlad  ne^^os,  Mandiiigoes, 
Jolof^,  etc.,  who  live  in  simple  huts  of  bamboott  and  palm  leaves.  Siemt 
Leone  has  gone  through  many  vicii<Hitude»  xiiice  its  settlement  in  1787. 
It  was  long  the  seat  of  the  disastrous  efforts  to  build  up  a  community 
of  the  »lave)t  captun-d  from  slave-traders,  and  set  free  by  onr^^^^ 
uaval  forces;  and  their  descendant.^  form  the  bulk  of  the 
population,  and  act  as  though  they  wore  thi'  lords  of  creation.  For 
a  time  the  government  was  very  largely  given  into  their  hands,  and  tliey 
took  advantage  of  it  to  bring  in  verdicts 
invariably  against  whites  and  in  favour 
of  themselves,  and  to  display  feelings  of 
great  hostility  to  Europeans.  Their  excess 
of  "righUi"  has  been  again  withdrawn.  A 
recent  visitor,  Adolphe  Burdo,  a  Belgian, 
writes  thus  :  "  Abundantly  attired  in  clothes 
of  European  cut,  with  an  umbrella  in  their 
hands  to  protect  their  black  crops  of  hiur, 
the  freed-m&n  go  abont  nonehalantty  seated 
in  whool  chairs,  drawn  by  0110  or  two  negroes, 
their  brothers,  whom  they  regard  with  dis- 
dain, and  whom  they  treat,  not  like  alavea, 
but  like  beasts  of  burden."  The  natives  of 
the  surrounding  country,  he  says,  are  intel- 
lectually and  morally  superior  to  these  freed 
negroes.  Still,  it  m\tst  be  owned  that  the 
Sierra  Leonese,  when  they  have  come  under 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  have  apparently 
pruflted  greatly,  and  many  of  them  have  be- 
come clergymen  and  evangelists.  There  are  also  nati\'es  who  understand 
trade  accounts  exceedingly  well,  and  who  will  have  much  influence  in 
tlie  opening  up  of  Airic4i  to  European  traffic.  Sir  R.  F.  Burton,  in  his 
last  visit  to  Sierra  Leone,  found  the  state  of  things  greatly  improved. 

The  Republio  of  Liberia  is  the  result  of  an  American  philanthropic 
enterprise,  originating  in  Washington  in  1816,  which  endeavoured  to 
make  a  settlement  of  negroes  freed  in  America,  in  their  native 
land,  and  promote  its  civilisation  and  culture  by  all  available 
modes.  In  1822  a  territory  was  acquired  for  litis  purpose,  on  that  part 
of  the  coast  of  Guinea  known  as  the  Grain  or  Pepper  Coast,  and  it 
was  uamed  Liberia,  with  high  hopes  that  it  would  lead  to  a  vast 
elevation  of  the  Africans.  But  it  has  never  justified  tliesc  hopes,  and 
bo  a  large  extent  it  has  belied  them,  hanng  been  unable  to  control  the 
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uncivilised  negroes  within  its  borrleret,  and  liaving  been  MnDflliniM 
defeated  by  them.  It  is  described  as  bciiif^  in  »  }ow  moral  condition, 
oppressed  by  heavy  taxes,  with  inhabitants  la7y  and  indolent. 

The  Kroos,  or  Kruraen,  as  tliey  are  lusnally  called,  are  a  native  race 
centring  in  a  part  of  Liberia,  but  distributed  far  and  wide  in  tropical 
Africa,  owing  to  thoir  superiority  as  labourers.  They  supply 
gangs  of  labourers  for  ships,  which  are  glad  to  ciiigage  their 
scr\'ice«  uotwithstunding  their  thieving  propensities.  They  are  known  by 
peculiar  names,  snch  as  "  Tom  Pepper  and  Bottle  of  Brandy,"  "  Bottled 
Beer,"  "Prince  of  Wales,"  "I'm  Bcstman,"  "Shilling,"  " Sea-breeae," 
"  Black  Jack,"  "  Full  Steam  ";  and  they  look  very  odd  at  times  in  the 
peculiar  travesty  of  Eorojiean  garntents  they  adopt. 

The  Gold  Ck>a8t,  beyond  Siemi  Leone,  is 
a  great  depository  of  gold,  tilt  lately  most 
Th*  Oeid    inefficiently  worke<l  by  the  natives, 
'"'••^      Now,  however,  tlie  deposits  in  the 
valley  of  the  Aiieobra  River  are  being  well 
and  pTX)Btably  worked  by  British  companies. 
Axim,  the  chief  gold  ])ort.  is  a  growing 
place,  well  protefttnl,  though  not  yet  very 
healthy.    The  natives,  who   live  in  mere 
aheds  of  split  bamboo  fmuds,nreApoIIouians, 
exhibiting,  according  to  Burton,  the  osual 
cnrioua  comjKiund  of  credulity  and  distnist, 
^^  hope   and   fatalism,   energy   and    inaction. 

■'!(  gB     ^B    y^L  '■  They  are  civil  enongli.  baring  the  shoiil- 

l-i^,  like  taking  off  t)io  hat,  when  tbey 
ni--i  thoir  rulers."  They  are  cleanly,  and 
l<-<  <i  w<  11  on  an  abuixluut  meat  diet.,  inclnd* 
iug  beef,  nmttoii,  pork,  and  poultry-.  The 
women  are  ugly  and  plump,  with  hair 
trained  into  t^ifts,  bunt-hr-s.  and  horns.  The 
people  are  much  given  to  nicknames :  cliildrcn  take  their  first  name 
aller  the  day  of  their  birth,  strangers  after  the  day  on  wliich  lliey  land. 
The  childritn  are  lively,  pugnacious,  and  voracious. 

The  negroes  of  the  const  and  interior,  near  Cape  Coast  Castle,  are 
usually  B)x>ken  of  a;?  two  different  peoples,  the  FantU  and  tlie  Ashuitis. 
This  is  chieily  because  of  their  mortal  hoaUIity  to  one  onoUier, 
but  they  are  not  greatly  different,  except  in  bo  far  as  the 
Fautis  live  near  and  ujhiu  the  coa-st,  and  ha^'e  been  much  more  intiuenced 
for  good  or  bad  by  intercourse  with  EuropeauH,  In  some  respects  they 
have  decidedly  pix^gressed ;  bnl  on  the  whole  they  are  not  of  a  higher 
type,  and  are  certainly  not  bidustrious.  They  are  of  a  dark  chocolate 
hue,  mnscular  in  body,  with  round  heads,  thick  lipa,  prominent  jaws, 
and  ecknty  beards  on  the  mule.    The  women  nro  fairly  good-looking  in 
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youth,  bat  repulsive  in  mtd<)1e  age;  tliey  are  credited  wtth  more  in- 
telligence than  the  men,  und  have  cousiderable  mnnipututive  skill. 

Btitli  ^■x<'«  wear  calico  garments  of  glaring  blue,  yellow,  or  red.  All 
wear  large  waistrgarmcntd,  and  many  cover  their  shoulder*.  The  married 
women,  in  ndrlition,  wear  a  cushion  sticking  up  behind,  aa  a  prtMuid 
sup])ort  for  carrying  a  child.  Girdles  or  stringa  of  beads  for  »ni«m«it* 
the  waist  are  verj*  generally  worn,  and  also  earrings  and  necklaces  of 
variou-s  forms.  The  hair  ia  usually  combed  out  long,  carefully  trained, 
and  grcssvd,  and  raised  in  a  ridge,  or  over  cushions,  or  twisted  into  one  or 
two  long  horns. 

Morality  is  of  a  very  low  tj-pe,  chiefly  consisting  tn  selfishness  and 
sensuality,  among  the  Fantis.  Even  in  those  parU  where  missionary 
enterprise  has  been  most  abundant,  and  many  convurts  have  wnii 
been  made,  the  amount  of  moral  elevation  achieved  is  dubious,  e""*™***- 
Many  of  the  people,  fer\'ent  and 
zealous  in  their  religious  exercises, 
have  little  notion  of  carrjang  their 
religion  into  their  daily  life.  Un- 
fortasately  the  cost  of  living  is  so 
tiifling  that  the  Fanti  easily  lives 
in  idleness  on  hia  wife's  labour,  and 
too  frequcutly  does  so.  Even  when 
persuaded  to  work  a  little,  it  is  done 
in  the  most  leisurely  fashion.  Any- 
thing that  can  be  carried  on  tlie 
head  they  will  take  in  that  way ; 
and  there  ia  a  story  that  wheit 
wheelbarrow.^  were  introduced  by 
a  builder,  who  wanted  some  atones 
cairiod,  the  Fantia  placed  one  stone 
in  each    barrow,   and    then   lifted   .  ^>^u^. 

barrow  and  stone  on  to  their  heads,  and  so  carried  botli.  If  any  Fanti 
energy  is  to  be  seen,  it  is  in  dancing  in  peculiarly  violent  fashion,  ao- 
eom[>anied  by  loud  cries.  Palm-wine  and  mm  are  their  favourit^i  drink?. 
The  usual  tropical  grains,  fruit,  and  vegeUibles  are  abundant,  needing 
scarcely  any  cultivation  ;  but  a  good  deal  of  fish  is  caught  and  eaten,  and 
even  monkeys'  and  cn>codiles'  flesh  is  relished. 

Polygamy  and  slavcrj"  arc  by  no  means  extinct  in  the  Fanti  country, 
though  diseouragod  and  more  or  less  forbidden  in  parts  under  British 
influence,  which  has  in  recent  years  been  considerably  extended..  The 
old  tribal  divisions  are  still  kept  up,  distinguished  by  some  animal  emblem. 
The  tribal  chie&  are  hereditary,  but  the  confederations  elect  their  '*  king." 
Government  is  mainly  despotic  and  of  an  ignorant  typo,  ^^^ 
criminals  being  examined  by  ordeal.  Before  long,  no  doubt, 
British  government  will  liave  put  down  the  grosser  injustices  which  pre- 
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vail  among  thflm.  Although  the  FantU 
would  now  repel  with  indignation  tlie 
tniapicion  of  caniiibaliHm,  it  ii*  not  a  century 
ago  that  it  was  practiHod,  though  now 
retained  only  in  Ashanti  and  Dahomey. 

Ffitiahiam  prevails  verj'  I«rg>'ly  among 
the  Fniitis.     Every  person  haa  bis  personal 

or  extraordinary  thing,  an  idol  of 
any  or  no  form,  a  rag,  a  bunch  of  grass,  a 
feather,  etc.  Various  spirita,  ohivfly  mi^e- 
voleut,  are  "  worahipped,"  if  such  a  term 
can  be  applied  to  their  sacnficea  of  animal 
vtottms  and  the  regular  orgies  wliich  ao 
company  them.  The  fetish  festivals  are  k«pt  evcrj-  week,  ollen  on  differ- 
ent days  by  different  clann  or  tribes.  The  great  amiual  performance  it) 
driving  out  tlio  devil,  which  is  done  by  a  screaming  and  howling  inx>cie»- 
sioii,  healing  dnims  and  blowing  horns,  walking  through  every  lane  and 
valley,  entei'ing  everj'  house  and  banging  walls  and  i-ool^,  with  much 
drinking  and  dancing.  Witch  doctors  (ind  frU-sli  priests  in  abundance 
nmk«  their  profit  out  of  the  fetish  superstition,  and  sell  charms  and 
talismans,  many  of  wliich  consist  simply  of  the  teeth  or  olaws  of  animals. 
Much  ucw  light  is  thrown  npon  Fanti  religious  ideas  by  Major  Ellis  in  his 
"  Tshi-speaking  Peoples  of  the  Gold  Coast  of  West  AlVica,"  1887. 

Funerals  are  occasions  of  great  noise  and  ceremony  when  the 
deceased  has  lolt  any  property.  The  friemU  assemble  before  his  house 
^^^  and  yell  and  sing,  smoke  and  drink,  also  firing  guns,  and 
aiicrificing  a  dog  and  a  sheep,  the  latter  for  the  funeral  feast. 
Often  a  good  deal  of  personal  property,  oven  money  and  gold,  will  bo 
buried  with  the  body,  thus  affording  temptation  to  disturb  it  after  death, 
which  not  unfroqurutly  happen-t. 

The  Ashantis  became  somewhat  better 
known  to  us  after  our  exjiedition  to  their 
Tn,  capital  in  187i}  \  but  their  hos< 
A*"^*"***-  tiiity,  both  to  other  negroes  and 
to  toreigners,  is  so  great  that  we  do  not 
know  v'trj-  much  more  about  them  than 
was  described  by  Bowdich  in  1817.  The 
oapitAl,  Kumasi,  or  Coomassie,  dftt««  only 
from  about  170D,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
both  the  Ashantis  and  the  Fantis  came 
originally  from  a  district  furtlier  north.  It 
was  built  on  a  rocky  slope  almost  sur- 
rounded by  marshes  and  streams,  and  was 
au  oblong  about  four  mile«i  round,  with     wmt  irktcui  oiu.  (■u^mui'). 
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wide  streets  and  open  squares.  The  Btreet« 
were  all  nnmed  and  iu  cliArge  of  a  etipcrior 
officcr ;  and  horo  and  there  were  raised  stone 
pltttlbrms,  wliencd  tlie  king  and  his  offici^rs 
could  sun-py  assemblies.  Markets  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  were  held,  at  which  meat  ftn<l 
vegetabli's  of  variinl  kinds,  with  paJm  wine 
and  rum,  were  for  sale,  together  with  lx>ia(l8, 
looking^liiaacs,  powdei-,  and  thread,  and  the 
various  manofactured  articles  in  which  ne- 
groes delight. 

The  king's  palace  was  an  extensive 
building,  quite  grand  for  AlVica,  TtukOf^ 
with  a  two-8torfyed  square  front,  i**m* 
flat  roof  and  parapet,  and  something  like 
a  tower.  In  front  wer«  a  variety  of  courtyards,  pach  Becurr^l  by  pad- 
locks, the  number  of  which  fi)rmed  part  of  the  royal  state.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  designed  and  built  by  Fantt  masons.  Tlie  king's  fumituro 
included  a  hi>tj>rog<MiiM)na  collection  of  African,  Indian,  and  Kuropcan 
treasures,  including  pictures  and  cngiavinfjs,  Persian  rugs,  red  leather 
saddles,  fine  state  umbrellas,  and  even  books  in  many  language*.  All 
this  palace  and  town  was  doslroyd  by  the  Britiish  army  in  February-, 
1874 ;  but  since  then  a  new  capital  has  sprung  up  nearly  on  the  old  site, 
though  wo  have  as  yet  no  guide-book  or  excursions  ihithtT,  travelling 
being  somewhat  unsafe  in  Ashanti,  notwithstanding  "  British  influenoe." 
As  in  tho  caso  of  the  royal  piilnce,  thn  dwellings  of  tht-  pi»oplo  aro 
superior  to  those  of  most  African  peoples.  Thoy  are  made  of  plastered 
clay,  the  walls  being  constructed  iu  a  sort  of  framework  of 
stakes.  The  "upper  ten"  hav*  tlieir  roofs  supported  by 
pillars,  and  also  have  verandahs  similarly  supported ;  some  have  an  uppi-r 
storey.  Their  win<lon-8  are  marie  of  open  woodwork,  carved  in  fanciful 
patterns,  ami  painted  red.  Those  housas  even  have  something  like  the 
conveniences  of  civilisation,  and  every  morn- 
ing the  rubbish  and  offul  thrown  out  from 
the  houses  are  burnt  at  the  back  of  the  street. 
Bowdieh  gave  a  glowing  account  of  the 
riches,  grandeur,  and  state  he  found  in  Coo- 
massie ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  TrtMune  and 
gold  is  abundant  and  easily  ob-  K™"*"'- 
tained  in  the  land.  But  when  our  army 
visited  it,  scarcely  any  treasures  were  visible 
or  obtainable,  probably  becausn  they  had 
been  buried  or  safely  concealed.  All  tho 
gold  in  tho  land  belongs  to  the  king,  and  a 
royal  licence  is  necessary  for  any  one  to  wear 
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gold  ornnmeiits.  Nwi^  bands  ot*  music,  and  the  gwaying  and  unfolding 
of  great  tunbraUas  of  moet  ahowy  clotli  and  fantaatically  omainttnted 
mtd  IVinged,  Ibrm  a  great  part  of  tlio  state  of  the  Ashantt  monarch. 
Indeed,  he  seemed  in  Bowdich's  time  to  hnve  conatituti'd  himself  the 
central  figttre  of  all  thc!  tine  things  ever  sent  to  or  made  in  Africa. 
Various  auimaU'  hoatls,  oovorcd  with  f^ld,  w«ro  suspended  tVom  the 
gohl-handled  swords  of  lus  attendants.  "  Large  drums,  sapported  on 
tht'  head  of  one  man,  o.nd  beaten  by  two  otlier«,  were  braced  aronnd 
with  the  thigh-bonei)  of  their  enemiee,  and  ornamented  with  their  skulls. 
The  kettle-dnima,  resting  on  the  ground,  were  scraped  wttli  wet  fingers 
and  covered  with  loopardV  skins.  Th»  wrists  of  the  drummers  were 
hung  with  belhi  and  curiously-shaped  pieces  of  iron,  which  jingled  loudly 
as  they  were  heating.  The  tinmller  drums  were  sufipended  from  tho 
nock  by  siarvos  iif  red  cloth  ;  the  horns  (the  teeth  of  young  elepliants), 

were  orunmenttid  at  the  mouthpiece  with  gold 
and   tli«  jaw-bones  of   liuman  victims.     The 
war-cap3    of  eagles'  feathei's    nodded    in    tho 
rear,  anrt  the  large  fans  of  the  wing  feathers  of 
the  ostrich  played  around  the  digiiitariea.     Im- 
mediately behind  their  chairs  (which  wore  of 
A  black  wood,  almost  covered  by  inlays  of  ivory 
and  gold  embossment},  stood  tJivir  handsomest 
youths,  with  ooraelots  of  leopards'  skins,  covered 
with  gold  cockle-shells,  and  stuck  full  of  small 
knives,  sliealhed   in  gold  and  idlvv^r,  and  the 
handles  of  blue  sgato ;  cartouche-boxea  of  ele- 
phant's bide  hung  below,  onULment«d  in  the 
same  manner ;  a  largit  gold-handled  sword  was 
fixed  behind  the  left  shonlder,  and  aiUt  scarves 
and  hor86*tails  (goncrally  wliite)  streamed  from 
the  arms  and  waist^cloth  ;  their  long  muskets 
had  rims  of  gold  at  small  distances,  and  tho 
ttooks  were  ornamented  with  shGlls,    Finely-grown  girls  stood  behind 
the  chairs  of  some,  with  silvi>r  basins.    Their  stools  (of  the  most  laborioas 
carved  work,  and  generally  with  two  large  bells  attached  to  them)  were 
con^picuonsly  placed  on  the  heads  of  fa%'ourit«s:  and  crowds  of  small 
boys  wore  seat^Hl  around,  flourishing  elephants'  tails  curiously  mounted.'' 
The  king  of  Ashanti  rules  almost  despotically,  but  the  soooession 
descend.'*  to  a  brother  or  a  nephew.     His  power  is  somewhat  restrictod 
by  his  captains,  known  as  Cabooeers,  whom  he  consults  on 
all  qnestions  of  war  an<l  peace,  and  interooarse  with  foreigners. 
Among  his  groat  otlicials  are  the  executioners,  who  wear  great  gold- 
hiltcd  knives.     One  of  them    carries   the  death-drum,  adorned  with 
human  bones,  hair,  and  skin,  and  the  death-block,  on  which  some  of 
eveiy  victim's  blood  is  sprinkled.    Human  life  is  oonsidered  of  very  Uttlo 
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'  OOQSoquence  here,  as  in  Dahomey.    The  death  of  a  king  and  chat  of  his 
mother  are  marked   by   the  saorifioe  of  thoiuaitds  of   lives;     Bamaa 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  evory  pereon  of  rank.    The    **""■««■ 
chief  captains  of  the  army  have  their  bloody  ritea  repeated  for  week 
after  week.    'Die  bulk  of  the  viotims  are  women,  slaves  and  criminals. 
Nothing  can  give  lu  a  darker  or  more  terrible  view  of  the  religioiu  state 
of  the  negro,  than  the  realiaation  that  this  barbfkric  HlHii^rhter  m  supposed 
to  bt^  ft  necessity,  in  orler  that  the  dead  man  may  he  properly  attendod 
and  have  a  suitable  household.    It  is  the  exaggeration  of  the  same  feel- 
ing that  is  manifeated  in  pW-ing  food  for  the  dead  to  oat,  and  omamenb*, 
utensils,  etc.,  in  thoir  graves.     There  is  so  much  bloodshed  that  there  is 
no  room  tor  many  executions  for  mere  crime,  which  is  lightly  chough 
strictly  punished.     There  i.t  no  penalty  for  killing  slaves;  and  the  murder 
of  wife  or  children  is  atoned  by  paying  a  fine  to  the  wife's  pqnubawnt 
relatives.    But  a  man  who  kills  one  of  his  own  rank  is  con-    "^  btIiiml 
demncd  to  kill  hiin-self.    Theft  is  punished  by  a  heavy  fine  in  addition 
to  restoration  of  the  stolen  property.    No  one  is  allowed  to  bo  out  at 
night  vn  Kumasi  except  by  the  king's  iwrmlssion.    The  king  takes  upon 
himself  another  office,  tliat  of  chief  fireman ;  at  any  rate  it  hi  quite  the 
custom  for  him  to  be  preaent  at  every  fire. 

Thu  Ashantis  are  mnch  more  courageous  than  the  Fantis,  and  every 
adult  is  practically  a  warrior,  the  army  being  elaborately  organised. 
The  oommon  dre^  is  a  tunic  of  coloured  calico ;  and  the  face  is  coated 
with  a  variety  of  extraordinary  patterns  in  groon  and  white  paint.  The 
people  manufacture  much  of  their  own  cloth,  especially  of  the  more 
gorgeous  sort,  using  looms.  They  aro  also  skilful  in  corpontrj-,  leather- 
dressing,  and  irOQ-working. 

The  fotishism  of  the  Ashanti  is  as  elaborate  and  wide-reaching  as 
their  sacrifices  are  bloody ;  we  must  not  hero  dilate  upon  the  subject. 
Superstition  is  nowhere  of  a  much  tower  tv-pe  than  among  this  people. 

Dahomey,  east  of  Ashanti,  outdoes  it  in  sanguinary  rites.  The 
Pfons  are  the  negro  inhabitants,  ruled  over  by  a  despotic  king.  They 
are  rather  smaller  than  the  Ashantis,  but  very  muscnlar.  TlwPtMis 
Tho  upptrr  class  are  of  a  lighter  coffoe-colour  than  the  bulk  ofO^'^v- 
the  people.  They  are  particularly  agile  in  dancing  and  climbing  trees. 
In  character  they  are  at  once  arrogant  and  servile,  liars  and  boaslera, 
cheats  and  thieves,  bloodthirsty  and  vindictive,  and  show  scarcely  tho 
semblance  of  affection.  The  women  are  of  a  stronger  type  than  the 
men,  though  very  iti-tooking  after  their  first  youth ;  and  the  long  pendent 
breasts  by  no  means  increase  their  biMiuty.  Both  sexes  are  marked  with 
three  vertical  cuts  on  the  temple.  Hair  is  very  variously  dressed ;  and  the 
body  is  kept  well  oiled  as  a  protection  against  the  heat  of  the  aun. 

Th*  men  wear  a  waistband,  with  a  sort  of  short  pettimnt  alxive  it, 
unless  very  poor.  A  long  mantle  is  worn  by  all  who  can  ailbrd  it, 
brought  over  the  left  shoulder.    The  women  wear  a  similar  muutlo, 
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Kimply  woand  round  iheir  bodies,  BftadSi  ring^,  htkI  otKer  omamenta 
are  lavishly  worn,  one  of  tlie  strangest  adommonU  to  our  ideas  beitkg 
a  piece  of  candle  stuck  Uirougli  the  lobe  of  the  ear. 

The  staple  food  is  "kankey,"  a  native  bread,  carefully  boiled  or 
roasted  in  plantain  leaves.  Meat  is  freely  eaten  by  the  weJUto-do,  the 
men  being  waited  on  by  their  wives  on  their  knees.  Ex(«8sive  drinking 
is  very  prevalent,  water  being  very  bad  and  dear, 

"la  thifl  land  all  the  soil  is  held  to  l>e  the  king's  property,  and  to  Mm 
rent  has  to  be  paid.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  nioatly  cultivated  by 
women.    The  liou-te^  are  inferior  to  those  of  ^Vshanti, 

One  of  tlie  most  remarkable  instttution-s  of  Uiiliomey  l«  the  famotu 
ccM^  of  Amazons,  or  female  soldiers.     It  may  bo  tliat  ihey  originated 


wivu  fit  UNO  at  MBJiin. 

in  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  men  in  the  country  by  w*i'  and 
jj,  execntions.  They  arc  said  to  <late  from  1 728,  but  the  power- 
Amwo*  ful  king  Oceo  (I8I8-B8)  boaat^'d  that  he  was  the  first  to 
organise  the  AmaKons;  and  certainly  sinc<^  th>>  early  part  of  his  reign 
they  have  forine<l  a  prominent  part  of  the  army  of  thi'-  king,  who  nelecta 
tliem  pf'nwnaily  from  al!  his  female  subjecta.  A  few  become  the  king'a. 
concubines,  others  are  married  to  offiwra,  while  the  majority  are  kept 
in  strict  celibacy,  on  pain  of  death.  They  wear  a  sleeveless  cotton  tnnio 
of  native  manafaetaro,  striped  blue  and  white,  and  short  tronaers. 

The  Amazons,  as  a  rule,  are  of  much  finer  physique  than  the  men,  full 
of  activity,  of  extreme  courage,  bold  and  free,  and  swaggering  in  their 
manner,  and  very  formidable  enemies.  According  to  some  reportit,  they 
are  exjwrt.  shots,  loading  and  firing  with  rt'murkable  activity ;  others  say 
this  is  not  the  case.    The  captains  carry  enemies'  skulls  iu  their  girdles. 
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They  are  of  great  importance  to  the  king's  palace  in  performing  the 


simple  tlaty  of  fet'liinL:  tUat  rare  necessaiy,  water.    They  do  this  in 
Bingle  file,  and  striku  u  bull  whcnt'ver  any  one  is  seen  appronchbig,  that 
X  s  s 
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ilie  road  may  be  kept  clear ;  for  in  cas*  of  any  accident  liappening  to 
one  of  these  tcoidph,  the  man  who  Li  nearest  is  snppcsed  to  be  the  ornse, 
end  loses  his  head  or  his  liberty. 

There  is  of  conrse  a  considerable  army  of  men,  armed,  like  the 
Am»zoti!i,  with  gnns  and  aworda.  Their  fighting  ia  "  a  system  of 
H«il«of  8trategj',  cnnning,  and  surprise;  their  object  b^ng  to  arrive 
"*''""■■  at  the  intended  point  without  boing  hearrl  or  seen.  Sliould 
they  9uccel^d,  so  much  the  bettor  for  thi>m*.'lvi.'s ;  if  not,  they  fight  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  a  desultory  sort  <if  manner,  without  order  and  withont 
discipline  ;  after  wliicli,  if  they  cannot  carry  thoir  point,  the  whole  army 
runs  away,  and  mala-a  the  best  of  its  way  buck  to  the  capital "  (Wilmot). 
In  pursuit,  the  heads  of  enemies  are  chopped  off  withont  mercy.  The 
ill-advised  expedition  of  the  Dahoinans  oguinst  Abeokuta  in  1874  was  a 
great  failure,  and  gri-atly  diminished  their  power. 

We  must  not  atr«mpt  to  fully  describe  the  "  customs  "  of  Dahomey, 
which  are  attended  with  sickf-ning  barbnrity  and  dftstruction  of  human 
life.  Soilice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  allc^d  by  iho  king  that  the  vtHims  are 
killed  to  testify  his  greatness  in  spirit-land,  to  send  mettBengere  to  dead 
kings  and  beg  their  a<lvic<*,  and  that  they  arc  criminala  or  rapiivea  who 

Th«  are  put  to  death.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in 
MiitnoM.  ^ef„„]|;  of  these^  any  subject  of  the  king  may  be  made  to 
snfier  a  horrible  death.  Human  skulls  decorate  the  w«Il.t  of  the  royal 
abodes ;  and  it  is  even  said  tliat  a  alpeping  room  ts  paved  with  the  skults 
of  enemies.  Conquui-cd  chiefs  aro  triumphed  over  by  the  use  of  their 
skulls  as  drinking-cupa.  The  great  annnal  customs  are  supposed  to 
commemorate  the  king's  delivery  from  his  enemies,  and  they  further 
ser\'e  tlieporpoae  of  being  accompanied  by  the  payment  of  taxes  by  the 
eubK>cts.  The  reign  of  terror  is  continually  kept  up  by  the  sight  of 
victims'  beads,  in  varioiw  stages  of  deeayi  »tuck  on  spikes  on  the  earthen 
wall  enclosing  the  large  group  of  houses  belonging  to  the  king.  The 
gnmd  customs  at  a  king's  death  are  c<debrate<l  in  or<ler  that  the  king 
may  enter  the  spirit  world  with  royal  state,  acoomiMiniod  by  numerous 
wives  and  attendants  of  all  kinds ;  in  these  there  is  no  iwetcnce  that 
criminals  and  enemiea  are  put  to  death,  nnless  as  additions  (o  the 
pomp. 

Fetisliism  is  nowhere  in  greater  force  than  in  Dahomey.  The  Ffon 
name  for  the  deity  in  general,  is  Mau  or  Je-whe,  far  al>ove  man,  and 
rtuiUnD.  ^^''^^'"  f<*ar©d  nor  loved  ;  but  fetishes,  able  to  prot<^ct  human 
beings,  or  to  intercede  with  the  spirit  world,  ore  bdieved  to 
reside  in  a  great  variety  of  objects.  A  certain  python,  Danhgbwe,  not 
poisonous,  is  reputed  to  bo  the  moet  powerful  fetiJi,  and  has  a  eommon- 
plaoo  temple  for  his  worship.  Mr.  Skertchly  saw  twenty-two  pythons  iu 
the  snake-house  at  \Vhyd«h  (the  port  of  Dahomey);  they  must  not  bo 
elain,  on  penalty  of  rleath.  There  are  a  large  number  of  fetish  snake- 
priests  and  snake-wives.    Lofly  and  beautiful  tives  are  fiirtber  prayed 


to  and  preeented  with  offerings  iu  ttm«»  of  sickness.  Th«  ooean  iii 
another  subject  of  worship,  and  his  Jetiah-priest  at  Whydah  is  very 
important,  praying  to  the  ocean-god  not  to  be  boisterons.  aod  throwing 
into  it  rico  and  corn,  oil  and  hcans  and  cowries.  The  thuadfr-god  is 
another  great  fetish.  The  influence  of  the  fetish-priesta  ia  very  great ; 
and  the  women  they  collect  about  thera  are,  as  usual,  "  married  to  the 
fetish,"  and  freqaently  display  exciting  spectacles  of  dancing  and  leaping 
before  the  people.  ' 

Fortunately  Dahomey  is  declining  in  power  and  numbers,  and  it  i* 
to  be  hoped  that  a  belter  influence  will  take  the  place  of  the  fetish- 
nests.  The  progress  of  Dahomey  has  been  long  reisisted  and  m*  TcnMu 
by  the  people  of  Abeokata,  the  Yorubas,  farther  ea-tt,  ■■*  ■«**•■ 
and  the  Kgl>a»  near  the  ooaat.  The  town  of  Logos,  on  a  lagoon  island, 
made  a  Britis}i  colony  in  1861,  Ium  much  iotoi'cuurse  with  them,  and  is 
a  great  centre  of  trade,  inhabit«d  by  a  motJey  population.  In  the 
Yoruhft  coiintiy,  too,  Christian  mia-iionaries  have  Lad  considerable 
success :  yet  the  mass  of  people  is  90  great  that  only  a  small  portion 
are  yet  effected  by  reformation. 

The  Egbas  tin?  ugly  in  coiiat«nanco,  the  women  iu  figure  also,  while 
the  bodies  of  the  men  are  not  wanting  in  grace.  As  with  other  adjacent 
tribos,  the  hair  is  dre»«ed  in  fantastic  patterns,  and  the  skin  rhr«i«i 
ktattooed  with  strange  devices,  some  representing  animals  «•»"«'«■■ 
characterising  the  tribe.  Coral  jewellery  is  worn  in  abundance,  in 
bangles,  anklets,  necklaces,  and  finger  rings ;  beads  of  course  are  not 
forgotten. 

Salutation  hns  been  developed  into  u  fine  art  by  this  people.  They 
E}iave  many  different  forms,  adapted  to  different  persons,  as  to  a  stranger, 
to  one  in  the  house,  a  traveller,  a  pei-aon  sitting,  one  .'standing,  utAmtt 
etc.,  and  a  kind  of  prostration  is  very  gencrul.  Burton  do-  ••J*'* 
scribes  the  most  general  way  thus :  after  laying  down  whatever  burden 
may  be  carried  and  clapping  hands  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  to  go  on  all 
fours,  touch  the  grotni<l  with  the  belly  ami  breast,  the  forehead  and  both 
ludes  of  the,  face  successively,  then  kiss  the  earth,  half  rise,  then  pass 
the  left  over  the  right  forearm,  and  vice  ver*d,  and  finally,  al^r  again 
saluting  the  earth,  staml  np.  With  nil  this  ceremony,  one  may  not  be 
surprised  to  leam  that  the  sexes  eat  separately. 

The  northern  part  of  Yoruba  has  been  conquered  by  the  Fulahs, 
and  added  to  the  empire  of  Gando,  Illoii,  a  large  town  with  much 
commerce,  has  a  sultnu,  and  Mahometanism  is  of  course  now 
the  state  religion.  Whether  human  aaorificcs  are  yet  totally 
extinct  in  southern  Yoruba  is  doubtful ;  but  fetishism  is  by  no  means 
extinct,  and  ancestor  worship  is  also  rife.  There  are  also  several  secret 
societies  or  onlers  iierforming  certain  rit^s  and  overawing  and  often 
tyrannising  over  the  people.  Two  principal  modes  of  influeuciiig  the 
superstitious  are  Uie  rites  of  Egngun,  literally  "  bones,"  supposed  to  be 
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a  dead  mRn  risen  from  the  grave,  and  Oit>,  a  terrific  Iieiug  guppoeed  to 
haunt  the  woods,  at  sound  of  whom  women  must  fly  within  iloors. 

We  cannot  parttcalame  the  multitudinous  "  monarrba  "  of  tho  Oil 

Coast,  the  Niger  delta,  through  which  palm-oil  in  ubundance  now  pawes 

Tii*  ou     ^^^  iiiyva  the  interior,  an<l  from  which  vast  numbers  of  n^grocB 

*"*■*■     were  formerly  exported   av  islavos.     The    negroes  of  these 

coasts  do  not  diiTer  very  greatly  from  one  another.    The  king  of  Bonny 

hat  been  a  subject  of  jost  for  morw  than  «  generation,  and  in  a  few  years 

will  probably  bo  forgotten.     The  palm-oiI  coast  has  many  rivers,  known 

through  Wo«t  Afi'ioan  trade,  such  aa  Old  Calabar,  Now  Calabar,  Bonny, 

Brasii,  Benin,  etc.     That  part  of  the  i>eople'a  character  which  ia  not; 

Oruai      »i)ly  >t>id  childish  is  in  a   targe   meastiro   cruel   and   savage. - 

pifteuM*.   Thns,  Bonny  had   till   lately  a  cnstom  of  burying  twins  im- 

mediaioly  atler  bii'th.    In  several  other  diiitriota  thlt  is  tlio  practice ;  and 

also  all  children  are  killed 
whoso  upp'-r  incisors  ap- 
pear   before    the  lower. 
As  lnt«  as  1869,  in  the 
marketplace     of     Duko 
Town  on  tlie  Old  Cala- 
bar, human  ilesh  was  ex- 
posed  for   sale ;    and    in 
neighbouring  States  it  is 
the    regular  practice  to 
eat  all  captives  in   war,. 
Ju-ju    is    the    favourit«! 
name  heru  for  the  fetish : 
and   evorj'    village    had, 
ita     great    ju-ju     lioosA  < 
with  skulls  and  fetishes.     Miimix)  Jumbo  is  a  common  object  of  terror 
Mamba     and  discipline,  parallel  to  Egugun  and  Oro,  who  appears  as  a 
jiuntM.     ligiire  in    jantastic   and    horrible    garb,   and  who   nt   various 
festivah)  etfixM  on  some  woman  or  other  person  who  haa  offended  public 
opinion,  and  administers  a  severe  thrashing. 

The  tribes  of  thn  Lower  Niger  are  very  hostile  to  Europeans,  the 
chiela  assorting  their  right  to  levy  lutavy  toll  on  all  merchandise  passing 
TIM  pwfii*  into  or  out  of  the  country,  and  preventing  direct  int«rcourso. 
"'*'^  in  order  to  make  a  groator  profit.  Abo  ia  one  of  the  moat 
popiiluus  centres ;  but  the  people  are  very  treacherous,  although  for  th«n 
moat  part  poor.  They  really  subsist  largely  upon  piracy.  Chiefs  are 
elected  by  fierce  contests,  and  the  victor  puta  his  rivals  to  death. 

The  Abo  men  aro  easily  recognised,  says  Burdo,  by  their  being 
tattooe<l  with  thi-ee  parallel  inoixions  on  the  temples  from  the  eye  to  ttie 
ear  lobe,  and  three  othi-is  horizontally  above  the  nose  and  between  the 
eyes.     The  women  have  a  greater  nuniber  of  incisions.     All  are  loaded 
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with  }ieaTy  t\\\^  nf  ivory  or  copper  on  arms  and  l^;a  ;  nnd  tlie  women 
wt-ar  their  niikl'-tn  aftor  marriage  as  a  sort  of  wedding  ring,  never 
removed.  Many  of  them  are  copper-coloured,  line  mt>i),  welNgrown  and 
having  blue  eyes.  They  talk  a  great  deal,  and  ore  very  ferocious  in 
argument,  and  easily  pass  to  cxtromes*.  A  cannibal  race  among  them  is 
very  much  darker,  lean,  bony,  and  nuserahle-looking. 

Marriage  among  these  people  is  a  more  commercial  transaction,  with 
little  or  no  ceremony.    The  women  have  no  notion  of  modesty   „^^ 
or  of  coquetry.      Evi>ry  wife  a  man  has  becomes   Iiis  skvo. 
They  do  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  are  «wn  sent  about  the  country  to 
collect  palra-oil  and  ivory,     'i'licy 
do  not  ctirrj-  tln-ir  infants  on  their 
backs  or  on  their  liipa,  but  in  their 
arms.     Childn-n   only  stay   with 
their  parents  so  long  as  th«j'  i-an- 
not  provide  for  themselves ;   the 
moment  they  can  do  thi:*    they 
take  flight,  except  iu  the  case  of 
a  chief's   or  rich   man's  family. 
There  is  a  class  of  agriculturists 
among  them  who  have  good  plan- 
tations  of    yams,    bananas,    and 
maize,  and  are  active,  industrious, 
and  intelligent. 

The  slave  market  at  Igbcbe, 
just  south  of  the  junction  of  the 
Niger  and   the   Henti^,      a  iIav* 
jaxg_M.  liurdo,   ia   the     "«""*■ 

.  sight  in  the  world.  "  Just 
nts  of  bnrdt-n,  mi-n,  women, 
and  children  are  pubUvIy  exposed 
quite  naked,  to  be  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.  The  slave-dealer 
doea  his  bc«t  to  show  off  their 
good  ({ualities,  and  the  buyer,  in  his  lui-u,  subject!)  them  to  a  minate 
and  critical  cxamiiiation.  Among  other  thingx,  he  looks  into  their 
mouths  to  see  the  state  of  theii-  teeth ;  and  tliis  examination  is  submitted 
to  without  the  least  recoil.  Tlio  price  oi  m<-n  varii^  not  only  with 
strength,  Iook<s  and  age,  but  also  with  the  district  from  which  they  come, 
according  as  the  people  have  a  peaceable  or  spiteful  and  vindictive 
reputation. 

bi  the«e  essentially  negro  lands,  as  among  so  many  other  races,  the 
priest  and  the  king  rule  savagely  by  tbrce  and  by  terror,  and  ignorance 
an<l  superstition  Iiang  over  the  land.  Yet  clomi.nts  of  progre.ts  ai'C  di»- 
ceniible — the  most  evil  races  are  dying  out,  the  traOic  iu  slaves   is 
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diminislitng,  tite  Mahometan  governments  which  havA  spretd  OTaT'loch 
large  tracU  are  certainty  l^a  evil  iltaii  those  wliioh  they  have  i^lioed, 
and  in  »ume  parts  Ohristian  niissionarios  have  exerted  an  intlaence  which 
nut  all  (he  tlninkentiewi  and  vice  promoted  by  tradr-r.i  or  imtuoral 
travollors  havo  outwoighv<I.  Kiill,  Kuropcaiis,  if  by  th>.'iii  tho  prubli'm 
is  to  be  solved,  have  very  much  yet  to  do  before  theit  methods  l>ecoine 
properly  adapted  to  redwrn  the  Airicau  from  barbarism  and  mako  him  a 
decent  member  of  civilisi-'l  society. 

We  muat  briefly  refer  to  tho  iHlandn  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  of 
which  Fernando  I*o,  boloiigtug  to  Spain,  is  the  chief.  It  ia  used  by 
The  B«abtM  ^P*"i  "^  *  place  of  oxtle  for  pohtical  offenders ;   but  is  also 

or  inhabited  by  tribeii  of  negroes  derived  irom  the  mainland, 
who  cull  thco]«tilv4.->f(  Bouhi,  or,  as  Knglish  sailors  will  liavo  it, 
"  Boobies,"'  signifying  however  simply  "  The  Men."  They  speak  at  least 
five  different  Bantu  diatectii.  They  are  shorter  and  loiis  muscular  than 
the  continental  negroes,  and  are  comparatively  timid  and  gonth*.  ']''lioy 
are  deeply  gashed  in  vanoua  ports  of  the  body,  and  coat  themselves  with 
red  clay  and  palm  oil.  Rubbing  cliin^  i»  w  favourite  mixK-  of  saUiUtion 
among  them.  Usually  they  wear  little  but  a  straw  hat,  and  are  very 
nnwilling  to  adopt  civilised  habits  or  to  mix  freely  with  Etirnpeaua  or 
strangeni.  They  worship  a  gn»it  spirit  whom  no  one  can  sec,  but  who  is 
revealed  by  a  dazzling  light  and  by  a  voice  issuing  from  the  ground. 
Hi4  priest  is  established  ia  a  cave,  and  transmits  prayers  to  the  spirit, 
Aunobon,  another  small  Spanish  island,  has  800U  negro  inhabitants  who 
profess  Bonian  Catholicism.  Saint  Thomas,  a  Portuguese  inland  ju»t 
north  of  tho  Equator,  is  iuhabitud  chiefly  by  Angola  negrovs,  who  grow 
coffee  and  cocoa  tn  targe  quantities,  Numerous  colonists  iWm  Itrazil 
have  also  settled  there. 

The  Portuguese  gave  the  name  "  Camaraos,"  meaning  "  shrimps,"  to 
.the  many-branched  estuary  in  the  north-east  of  tho  Bight  of  Btafrn, 
•j^  south-east  of  tlie  great  volcanic  mass  now  known  as  the 
CMiioroona.  Cameroon  Moiintnin»,  close  to  the  coast.  The  name  Camerooits 
is  now  applied  to  the  German  territory  which  includes  this  mountain 
mass;  it  has  great  imporrinLce, as  incIndiDg  ext«nsive  possible  habitats 
for  Kuropeans.  Th[>  southern  hmit  of  the  German  possessions  on  tho 
ooast  is  the  Itivor  Campo.  So  far  as  known,  nearly  all  the  inhabitants 
(jpi^ak  Bantu  languages,  and  thoy  are  d««cribed  as  civilised.  They  aro 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  small  disunited  tribes,  the  bi'<st  known  ot 
which  are  the  Bakuiri,  the  Bakundu,  the  I>ualUi,  and  the  Bakoko.  The 
former  are  remarkable  for  the  small  size  of  the  women,  while  the  men 
are  abow  the  average  height  of  the  neighbouring  tribes.  They  are  a 
very  intelligent  and  active  people,  good  huutt-m  and  soldiers,  living 
around  the  German  settlements  at  Victoria  and  Bimbia.  They  are 
notable  for  their  popular  assemblies,  in  which  they  dhow  groat  oraUirical 
skill ;   tht;y  also  sing  and  n-cit<',   and  have  a  good  deal  of   soutimeut. 
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There  is  a  considemblo  tribal  t*pri*  de  corps  tuncmp;  tliem.  Surcery  and 
ttie  tyranny  of  fotish-priests  have  fall  sway,  and  there  is  a  good  deal 
ctf  ancestor-worship. 

TJie  Baknndu  art  a  very  indnstri'oufi  people,  living  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Cameroons,  having  stone  hoiLies,  frequently  paint«d  with  ropro- 
sentattona  of  animals  and  ni«n.  Thoy  have  a  largo  sMem1))y-  fiM 
honse,  wliicli  also  servM  as  a  slaughter-house.  Tanning,  mat,  Bttwiia. 
biuiki't,  and  net  making,  are  among  the  piirsuits  in  which  tlir-y  are 
sldlfiil.  Tliey  are  in  constant  oommnnication  with  the  pooph-s  to  the 
north,  and  are  acqnainted  with  the  Fulaliii  and  the  Arabs,  Slaves  are 
abundant  among  them,  bought  from  the  North,  and  living  in  separata 
com  muni  ties. 

The  Dualla  have  some  features  of  resemblance  to  Europeans  and 
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Semit«fl,  hut  thi^y  an)  as  darlc-colonred  as  their  neigliboiurs.  The  calves 
of  their  loga  are  more  developed  than  in  wuwt  Africiin  races.  ^^  ^^^^^ 
Children  mature  early,  and  boys  marry  and  sot  up  as  traders 
at  nine  w  ten.  Women  are  simply  regarded  as  chattels,  and  arc  often 
brought  up  by  rich  men  and  chiefs  for  nso  or  sale.  The  Dualla  and 
several  neighlwuring  peoples  have  invented  a  system  of  telegraphing  by 
means  of  their  drums,  every  mode  and  succession  of  drum-fltrokes  repre- 
senting a  distinct  sound,  or  a  syllable,  Thesi*  messages,  when  heard  by 
the  initiated,  are  at  once  repeated  by  them,  and  thus  in  a  very  short  time 
news  is  traiiiimitt«d  through  the  counb-y.  Slaves  are  not  allowed  to 
learn  this  sign-language.  Cannibalism  was  practised  till  recent  times 
amongst  them,  and  each  seizure  of  power  was  preceded  by  a  murder. 
The  chiefs  are  very  wealthy,  taking  toU  of  all  merchandise  ent*ringj 


]eflving,  or  passing  through  tlieir  domains,     PaIni*oil,  palia-nuts,  an<t 
ivory  are  tlie  chief  articles  of  exiiort. 

Fi-om  1470  onwarda,  the  PortiigH«<fi  visite<i  Africa  south  of  the 
Bqiiator,  and  many  capcK,  riven,  etc.,  still  biMir  Pui'tu^vst;  names;  hut 
TlM  Oabooa  exploration  in  the  Gahocn  country  only  lifgaii  in  1842,  whon 
«ndOBow*j.  the  Frencli  acciiiired  a  small  territory  on  th«  north  8i<l6  of  tlie 
Gaboon  estuary.  Subawiuontly  the  cxpwUtions  of  M.  Du  Chaillu  (18&<), 
I8G5)  and  hia  marvellous  storiea  of  gorilla-land  made  tho  locality  famous. 
Still  more  recently  the  large  river  Ogoway  was  explored  by  travellers  of 
several  nations.  From  1876  onwards,  M.  de  Bi-azza,  with  numeroua 
assistants,  has  been  engaged  in  opening  up  the  whole  district  fisim  the 
Gaboon  to  the  Congo,     All  the  people  speak  Bantu  langtiu^K. 

The  Mpongwd  are  tlio  most  ci\'iliBed  and  numerous  inhabitants. 
The  language  is  remarkable  for  ita  extent  and  precision ;  aud,  owing  to 
The  Hnn-  this,  it  has  been  posaiblo  to  translate  the  Gospels  into  it  witk- 
s'*  out  usin;;  a  single  foreign  word.  The  people  appear  to 
have  accommodated  themaelves  bo  Christianity  with  considerable  oow, 
and  have  adopted  Sabbath  ohsen'ance  with  great  enthuaiaam,  Recking 
themselveei  iu  absurd  finery  on  that  day.  One  great  sign  of  importance 
among  thorn  is  the  possession  of  u  large  bunch  of  keys,  suspended  from 
the  neck,  supposed  to  indicate  the  number  of  cheats  of  valuables  which 
thoy  possess.  In  many  ways  tlu-y  imitate  European  ctuitoms,  aJthough 
they  by  no  means  diminish  the  number  of  their  wive«.  In  the  inland 
n-^ion  of  Galea,  some  distAace  up  the  Ogoway,  these  people  are  found 
iu  full  vigour  and  intelligence,  with  handsome  women  who  have  their 
secret  societies,  by  m<-au8  of  which  they  gain  oonsideralilo  powOT. 
Although  Mahometantam  has  not  penetrated  so  far,  circnmciaion  is 
practised  among  several  tribes. 

The  Bakalais  are  a  tribe  )nha1)iting  the  forests  of  the  interior,  chiefly 
south  of  the  Ogoway,  Like  the  Mpongw^  they  ^re  diminishing,  especially 
under  the  attacks  of  the  Fans.  They  are  very  prone  to  migrate, 
having  a  great  fear  of  death  ;  when  two  persons  die  within  a  few 
ibiya,  they  believe  the  settlement  is  bewitched,  and  hurriedly  abandon  it. 
Like  many  other  tribes  in  the  Gaboon  country,  the  young  men  marry  outof 
their  own  village,  and  if  possible  out  of  their  tribe.  On  a  man's  death, 
bis  son  succeeds  to  his  wives,  with  the  exception  of  his  own  mother. 
Their  food  is  largely  derived  from  the  manioc,  dressed  n-ith  vegetable 
oil.  Very  few  fish  ore  caught^  and  they  have  no  domestic  animals. 
Moreover,  anch  animals  as  might  supply  Ibod  are  tabooed,  elephant  to 
one,  monkey  to  another,  crocodile  to  another ;  but  the  craving  for  animal 
food  becomes  nnconlrollable  at  times,  and  accounts  for  muoh  cannibalism. 
In  late  years  these  people  have  had  the  wit  to  adapt  themselves  to  cir- 
oumatanocs,  and  become  merchants  and  carriens  for  their  European 
superiors. 

The  Fans  are  iu  every  way  a  more  powerful  people,  living  Just  DortU 
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and  mTtth  of  the  Eqnatnr,  east  of  the  Gaboon,  and  north  ot*  the  Ogoway. 
Thoy  havo  progressed  Kteatiily  from  the  East,  and  are  crushing 
the  feebler  people  between  them  and  the  coast.  They  nre 
rapidly  iiicrt-iising,  th^ir  women  being  venr'  fertile,  which  is  attributed  to 
\\vA\  marrying  later  than  the  women  of  the  coast  tribes.  Their  language 
is  a  Bantn  one,  tliongh  with  numeronn  ])eca1iarities.  Thi>y  have  been 
said  to  belong  to  the  siime  stoclt  phy^ioidly  as  the  Xinm-Xiam,  having 
aim  several  of  the  same  customs,  including   cannibalism.      The    uieu 
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are  soldiers  and  hunters,  muscuUr  and  lens,  prood  and  self<confidcnt. 
Their  lips  are  comparatively  thin,  and  the  jaws  are  not  as  prominent  as 
in  most  n^^ttes.  The  women  perform  all  drudgery-  and  houseliold  work, 
and  are  very  ugly  after  youth.  In  both  sexe*  the  forehead  is  very 
rounded  above  the  eyebrows.  Personal  ornament  is  much  valued.  Tattoo- 
ing, painting,  necklaces,  feathers,  cowry^hells,  are  greatly  in  vogue. 
Copper  rings  round  the  calve«  remind  one  of  East  African  tribes.  Some 
women  are  so  heavily  loaded  with  ornaments  that  they  cannot  walk. 
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CannibaliBDi,  universal  amonR  the  Fans 
wlicu  first  knovn,  is  dirainishing  in  all  tlioeo 
who  have  come  near  European  influence, 
Pi-isjoners  of  war  and  sorci-rcra  ar«  still  entiMi 
in  the  interior;  and  in  some  cases  the  c-annibal 
feaata  have  a  relif;ioii8  character.  As  they  have 
OOine  ill  contact  with  trade  and  people  IVom  tlie 
cOast,  thoy  have  hfgiin  to  settle  down  aa  ugri- 
cnlturista,  boatmen,  aiul  merclianta.  Their 
general  intelligence  ia  shown  by  the  variety  of 
occupations  tJiey  tahe  up.  They  include  skil- 
ful blacksmiths,  ebony  bow-makers,  jtotters,  and  gardeners. 

The  gorillas  which  inlialiit  the  Fan  countrj-  are  feared  by  the  Fans, 
though  they  hunt  and  kill  them.  A  gorilla  skiill  is  kept,  among  others, 
iu  the  fetish-hoase  of  each  village,  and  treated  a«  a  sacred  object. 

South  of  the  Ogoway,  the  Asliira  are  among  the  notable  tribes,  being 
renowned  for  the  good  looks  of  their  women.     This  is  in  fact  leading  to 
their  decrease,  for  the  Bakalai  and  other  tribes  buy  or  steal 
*  them.    Smallpox  also  has  played  a  destructive  part  in  dimin- 

ishing the  people.  Ashira  women  enjoy  a  considerable  status,  may  own 
property,  and  are  conae<inent.ly  well-treated.  These  people  remove  the 
two  middle  upper  incisors  and  file  the  other  teeth.  Thoir  hair  is  dressed 
in  extraordinary  forma.  They  have  very  decent  \'illages,  with  paths  be- 
tween tlioni,  and  many  patches  of  cultivated  ground.  They  ari;  very 
fond  ttf  palm  wine,  and  oi  smoking  a  species  of  Indian  hemp.  Fi'tishism 
Souriahes  among  them,  but  they  have  the  habit  of  choosing  their  doctors 
from  other  trills  than  their  own.  Du  Uhaillu  giveii  an  account  of  one 
of  their  ordeals  which  we  may  quote.  A  man  accosed  of  injuring  another 
man's  canoe,  was  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  the  ring  boiled  in  oil.  "  The 
Ashira  doctor,"  he  saya,  "set  three  little  billets  of  bar  wood  in  the 
ground  with  their  ends  together,  then  piled  some  smaller  pieces  between 
ibem'.  A  native  pot,  half-filled  with  xialm  oil,  was  net  upon  the  wood, 
and  the  oil  was  set  on  fire.  'VVlien  it  burned  up  brightly,  a  brass  ring  from 
the  doctor's  band  was  cast  into  the  pot.  The  doctor  stood  by  with  a 
little  vase  full  of  gi-ass,  soaked  in  waier,  of  which  he  threw  in  now  and 
then  somo  bits.  This  made  the  oil  blaze  up  afre.sh.  At  last  alt  was 
burnt  out,  and  now  came  the  trial.  The  act-user,  a  little  boy,  was 
re4]uired  to  take  the  ring  out  of  the  pot ;  ho  hesitated,  but  wa<i  pushed  on 
by  his  father.  The  people  cried  out, '  Let  us  see  if  he  lied  or  told  the 
tmtb.'  Finally,  he  put  his  hand  in,  seixed  the  red-hot  ring,  but  quickly 
dropped  it,  having  severely  burnt  his  fingers.  At  this  there  was  a  alKHit, 
*  Ho  liad,  he  lied  ! '  and  the  man  accused  was  declared  innocent." 

Anotlier  singular  custom  is  oxposing  the  dead  in  the  open  air.  At 
the  ohMquies  of  a  chief,  at  which  Du  Chaillu  was  present,  tJie  corpse 
was  placed  on  the  ground  in  a  sitting  posture,  enveloped  in  a  lai;ge 
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Europfan  coat,  aud  witii  ftu  umbrella  by  hli  aide  (both  given  him  by  the 
ex[>!orur);  by  \\\a  side  wna  a  fhest  containing  varioiu  preswnts  and 
fa\'ourit<>  poHseBsions,  also  a  plate  of  victaala,  which  was  renewed  daily 
for  some  time ;  and  a  fire  waa  kept  burning  nf-ar  by.  All  around  were 
the  bonc«  of  prerioiia  chiutit  in  various  stages  of  dt-cay, 

The  OboDj^are  a  dwarf  rac«,  dwulliiig  in  the  foresta  south  of  the 
Ogoway,  sheltered  in  liuta  of  leafy  braiichi^s,  ol1«n  hiddwii  in  deprossions 
of  the  ground, 'or  among  rocks.  They  are  a  timid  People,  jj,  „j,„_^ 
liring  on  berries,  and  such  game  as  thoy  can  catch  in  pit^falls. 
They  are  yellowish-brown  in  complexion,  and  liavo  low  retreating  fore- 
lieads,  high  cheok-boncs,  and  short  tuftod  hair.  Their  legs  are  short 
w-hitivL-Iy  to  the  body,  which  is  rarely  more  than  four  feet  sevou  in  hoight. 
They  rarely  have  any  clothing,  and  their  huta  are  full  of  vermin,  aud 
ha%'e  an  intolerable  stench.  Their  little  conimunitivs,  of  about  a  doiK^ii, 
irry  exclusively  within  their  own  limits.  They  dispaie  of  the  dead  at 
ice  by  throwing  them  into  a  river  bod  or  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  They 
flxcito  no  hostility  among  the  noif^hbouring  tribes,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
whenever  they  see  them,  are  very  kind  to  them  and  make  them  prvscnta. 
Whether  thoy  are  related  to  the  Akka  described  in  a  former  chapter, 
cnniiot  yet  be  settled,  but  it  seems  quite  possible. 

Here,  betwe«n  the  French  and  the  Portuguese  pos^'ssions,  we  must 
draw  the  boundary  line  of  our  chapter.  South  of  this  region  the  great 
Congo  district  begins,  aud  we  are  launched  into  Soutliei'ii  Aii'icu. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
Cljr  ^oult)  3fiiran«. 

HUtary  of  Cape  Colony— Kivoiry  or  Ihiicti  uid  emcliih  Stieop  asd  otulcli  tiamiag  -Tbs  dluund 
Dsldi -Tbe  nntlvet—Uolayi— Coo  lies— The  UolMntoM  l>WBlllli|C>  HuuicTi  slid  dutatna — 
Ooveminaiit  — R«tlf(loa-  Ttis  Hottoittot  languace  Tlis  Ittuilmiea  To  irlioiii  rsUtod  T — 
I'hyilcaJ  cliaraGteis  Kad«  of  llt«— Xock  carvlQso  ■uid  drawUtzi  Tlis  diKiriaK'lUck -For- 
lorn coDdlttoQ  -TQB  Bmiiu  people* —Sun lu  lioKUiMTM  -Bantu  dirlaionii  The  Zula  Xallln  — 
KM  Ot  Quia  FouDdftUon  of  Natal  -  Cetewsyo  Oaaboou  of  Ui«  2ului  MaUb«I*  kail 
otber  klnKdonu-Tba  X&IBr  kraal-CloUiitii;— Crmtnieutt— Food-acrdlog  and  buiUiv— 
CoaiHtlOB  of  wom«a-IiUTUige-C!tildr«n— UaBuIacturM-Uorals  and  laMloot— Abmim- 
dmhu— Ooveniraent — SupenUttoaa— Tlio  Amakoaa  Ttte  Kuuloi -Tli*  BocbuaiiM  — Bitpar- 
tUtloiu— Tbe  UnyiUuu— Tbemolol-InSnanceof  ChrUtlaulty— Puturt  of  Ui«  luiUva*. 

ALTHOUGH  it  was  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
guese iittvigator,  Biirtholomew  l>inz,  in  H8I>, 
and  first  uamed  by  Kim  Capo  of  Storms,  ftud 
Birton  of  ftl'tcrwnrds  C«|>ft  of  Good  Hope  by  ibe 
Capo  Colony,  king  of  Portugal,  I'roin  iU  aObrding  a 
goud  hope  of  a  aea  route  lo  tbo  Indies,  tbe  Por- 
tugiioi«e  failud  to  make  permiuieut  settlemeiita 
at  the  Cape.  The  Dutch  settled  there  in  165^, 
ami  gave  the  name  of  Hottentots  to  the  natives. 
Cape  Town  was  founded  by  Dut€h  and  Qermntn 
fanners,  to  whom  many  Uugucuot  refugees  were 
added  atler  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
Tbo  Dutch  gradiudly  extended  their  territory, 
driving  the  Hottentots  further  afield,  nnd  uuslav- 
ing  many  of  them.  The  I>uteb  colonial  govomraent  was  so  jiedantic  and 
tyrannical  that  it  caused  many  of  the  settlers  to  remove  fivther  and  fbr- 
ther  into  tlie  interior,  thus  introducing  that  system  of  "  trekking  "  which 

exists  to  the  present  day,  and  which  is  combined  with  resistance  to  au- 
di 
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tliority  and  (iliarp  practicu  in  dculing  with  the  iiauv«a.  In  17U5,  tlie  Cape 
colonista  declared  themaelves  an  indepeiidtmt  r^-puWic ;  bnt  tlio  BrittHli 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  kept  the  colony  under  for  ths  Dutch  at  first, 
and  afW  1806  for  themsolvos.  Up  to  this  time  negro  alav&s  had  been 
regalarly  imported  from  other  parta  of  Airica,  as  well  as  M»1a>-s  from 
the  East ;  but  in  1807  the  import  trade  was  stopped,  and  in  1834  all 
n<^rOes  woro  emancipated.  Moanwbilo  many  aoui  of  injustice  hy  the 
Boera,  as  the  descendants  of  *.he  Dutch  farmers  were  culled,  hud  led  to 
atrugglea  with  the  Kaflirs,  and  <-vontually  to  British  wars  with  them 
in  various  tracts,  all  resulting  disastrously  for  tlie  natives,  who  have 
been  steadily  dri%'on  ont  or  hemmed  in.  At  the  same  time  the  Boerw 
were  disoatisfied  w-ith  British  rtile,  and  began  to  remove  and  ctitablish 
independent  commnnitiKi  beyond  the  British  bordei-a.  Tiiiis  woni 
junded  the  Orange  llivur  Free  State,  tho  Transvaal  Republic,  Natal, 
Iriqualand  West,  and  Oriquatand  East.  In  1842,  the  British  took 
possession  of  Katal ;  and  in  recent  years  all  (Triijualand  has  h^en 
similarly  appropriated.  The  attempt,  made  in  1877,  to  annex  the 
Transvaal  to  the  British  posseasions  failed  to  content  the  Boers;  and 
after  determined  and  often  saooessfiil  defence  of  their  positions  against 
British  troops  in  1881,  they  again  obtained  the  recognition  of  their 
internal  independence  on  condition  of  giving  up  foreign  relations  to  the 
Queen  a»  Suzerain.  But  judging  by  past  history,  it  app'.'ars  inevitable 
that  small  independent  States  in  South  Africa  should  be  absorbed  tu 
a  stronger  power. 

Cape  Colony,  which  received  a  representative  constitution  in  1853, 
has  a  population  of  which  only  about  one-ftfch  ai-e  of  European  tk-scout, 
chiefly  British  and  Dutch,  many  of  tho  latter  spoaktng  Dutch  ,,  ^^  r 
08  well  as  English.  The  greatest  difficulties  of  the  colony  Dnukuid 
arise,  and  have  arisen,  from  jualousios  between  the  Dutch  and  "*"*'•■ 
the  English,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  tho  latter  succeeded  to  control 
of  the  colony  after  nearly  two  centuries  of  Datch  rule,  and  that  they 
have  imposed  restrictions  on  Dutch  trentineut  of  natives.  Tho  idea  that 
thrashing  and  even  killing  a  native  was  u  crime,  was  most  unpalatable 
to  the  former  generation  of  Dutchmen,  and  its  enforcement  has  led  to 
a  very  bitter  feeling  against  tho  English.  The  losses  associated  with 
the  abolition  of  slavery  have  increased  this.  Moreover,  tho  self-assertion 
and  bounce  of  a  large  proportion  of  English  settlers  was  verj'  offensive 
to  the  phlegmatic  bat  still  resentful  Dutch.  Thns  there  has  been  com- 
paratively little  of  that  intermarriage  between  the  two  groups  which 
might  have  smoothed  matters,  and  a  great  deal  of  intermixture  with 
natives  which  has  really  lowered  the  latt«r,  and  has  developed  a  type  of 
idle  hangcr>on  to  the  settler,  by  no  means  morally  reputable.  8ttll,  as 
Mr.  Stanley  Little  says  in  his  '*  South  Africa,"  "  English  capital  and 
English  brains  have  suppUod  South  Africa  with  its  railways,  its  harbours, 
its  public  buildings,  and  all  its  industries,  with  tho  exception  of  sheep 


farming  and  wiii<»-[>ro<Iuciiig.  Kiiglaml  has  protcctotl  the  colonlee  from 
sftvftgea  within  and  without  thoir  houndaries ;  English  ships  convey 
Afiionn  produce  to  profitable  markets."  But  it  13  nlwurd  and  \vn)ng  for 
tho  Engii^htnan  to  sneor  at  his  Dutcli  ri\ti1  of  African  birth  by  calling 
him  an  Africander,  too  often  with  improper  epithets.  Too  many  who 
have  gono  to  the  Ca|>e  with  the  idea  of  winning  money  and  diamonds 
ftaaily,  have  expected  to  find  cvory  man  thinr  servant,  even  those  of 
European  descent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a  few  years  this  race 
antagouism  will  bo  mitigated,  othorwi3<>  fretih  troubIi>^  will  arise. 

Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  Graham's  Town,  Graaf  Reiiiet,  and 

Kimberlcy  are   the  largest  towns — the  latter  a  nin:<hroom  growth  of 

«iMB  ud  *  ^®'"'  years.    The  fir«t  two  are  of  coTiHiderable  size,  and  have 

Mtruh     many  handsome  buildings.     Their  population  is  very  mtx<Ml, 

''"°^"    the  Dutch  being  in  largest  numbers  in  Cape  Town.    But  the 

great  bnik  of  the  colony  is  but  sparsely  peopled  by  either  Europeans  or 

nativee.     The  sheep  and  ostrich  farms  are  of  great,  extent,  and    tlio 

colony  produces  a  vast  amount  of  wool  and  ostrich  fuathers.     The 

ostriches  are  carefully  nurtured,  and  their  feathers  are  regularly  clipped 

off,  not  plnckod,  as  tliey  reach  maturity.     The  eggs  oven  are  artifi^'itilly 

hatched.     Wine-making  is  now  steadily  developing.     Copper  mining  is 

an  extensive   industry  on  the  we-'^ti^rn  side   of  the  colony,  in  Littlo 

Kamaqua  Land.     But  the  most  remarkable  development  in  recent  years 

has  been  that  of  the  diamond  fields  in  Uriquataud  West,  extending  over 

Thcdiitniond  an  area  almost  as  large  as  Switzerland.     The  first  diamond 

•"'^      was  fonnd  only  in  18f>7 ;  but  in  a  few  years  a  targe  populattOD 

was  collected  in  the  "dry"  and  river  diggings.     The  usual  phenomena 

of  mshee  I0  new  places;,  sudden  fortunes,  sudden  rain,  wild  drinking  am) 

gambling,  set  in ;  but  Kiinberley  has  now  become  a  permanent  town, 

with  stone  buildings,  churchos.  hotels,  etc. 

To  give  here  a  general  idea  nf  the  South  African  natives,  ihey  may 
be  broadly  divided  into  Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  and  members  of  the 
Bantu  family,  of  whom  the  Kaffirs  are  a  leading  type.  The 
former  appear  to  have  been  the  enrlier  inhabitants,  and  to 
have  been  driven  further  and  further  south  by  the  latter,  who  now 
extend  from  Lake  Victoria  Xyamsa  and  the  Congo  right  down  to  Natal 
and  Cutfraria.  Both  the^te  types  ar«  markedly  distinct  from  thu 
Equatorial  Negro.  We  must  note,  however,  the  presence  of  about  teu 
thousand  Malays  (originally  Dutch  slaves  firom  Borneo  and 
Sumatra)  in  Ca])e  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth,  who  supply  a 
large  proportion  of  the  artisans,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  tailors,  coach- 
men, etc.,  and  even  skilful  fishermen,  while  their  wives  are  washoiv 
women.  They  ore  Mahometans  having  been  converted  whUe  in 
Africa  by  missionaries  Irom  Mecva,  and  have  good  mos<)ues  where  the 
festivals  are  welt  kept.  They  bear  a  verj'  good  character  in  general, 
are  happy,  social,  sober,  and  respectful.    The  men  wear  largo  qnaint 
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bats  of  straw,  rcwMnbliug  the  U>p  of  a  pagodii.    Tlie  womeu  usually 
wear  bright  garments  and  are  not  veiled. 

Tliww  are  not  all  the  imported  nativoa  of  the  Cape,  for  the  British 
have  introduced  more  than  t«n  thou8an<l  coolies  from  India, 
to  do  the  form  nnd  other  lttVx)ur,  i'S})OcialIy  in  Natal,  which 
the  Kaffirs  could  not  be  got  to  do.    They  are  intettigeut  aud  ci%*il,  yet 
often  dishonMit  and  cunning. 

The  Hottentots  (in  their  own  tongne  QuaB-qu»>  or  Khoi-lthoin — that 
is,  "  men  ")  now  number  alx>ut  ninety  thousand  (though  many  of  these 
show  intermtxturo  with  European  and  other  races),  diviiled  ff^^ 
into  three  main  groups,  the  Namarjuatt,  Korannas,  and  Griquas.  Botuatoi*. 
They  are  of  medium  height,  and  have  a  yvllowLsh-brown  complexion, 
and  vcrj-  frizzly  hair,  gruwing  more  or  k-ss  in  tufta.  Their  narrow 
foreheads  and  araall  chins,  combined  with  wide  cheek-bonM,  give  their 
face  attomewhat  loxenge-shaped  appearance.  They  have  thick  everted 
lips,  and  broad  fiat  noeirila. 

It  ia  difficult  now  to  find  Hottentots  who  have  not  been  more  or 
loss  influenced  by  European^;.  It  is  conse()uently  beat  to  de^scribe  them 
in  the  main  according  to  the  account  of  Peu^r  Kolbe,  who  lived  at  the 
Cape  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  STaturally  they  are  rather 
good-looking,  but  soon  lose  their  looks  and  become  coarse  and  n-rinkled. 
The  women,  after  having  borne  children,  have  very  pendulous  breasta, 
and  tJiey  early  acquire  a  striking  tlevelopment  of  fat  in  the  sitting 
quarter,  which  is  expansive  enough  to  ouablc  children  to  stand  upon  it 
and  be  carried  in  that  posture.  The  men,  though  now^a-days  they  have 
adopted  Enropean  fashions,  formerly  wore  little  but  sheep,  wild  cat,  or 
ti^er  skins  round  their  shoulder*  and  loins,  according  to  their  rank, 
which  they  wore  winter  and  summer,  day  and  night.  Hanging  from 
their  necks  were  pouches  containing  knives,  pipes,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  ou 
their  arms  were  ivory  rings.  The  women,  in  addition  to  garment.^  ot 
skins,  wore  aprons  from  which  ornaments  hung  down.  Victuals  were 
carried  in  a  bag  hung  round  the  neck.  Doth  body  and  hoad  were 
pleutifoUy  besmeared  with  grease,  often  mixed  with  a  reddish  iroa 
paint. 

Hottentot  villages,  or  kraals,  wcvo  situated  on  pasture  land,  the  bee- 
hive huts  being  arranged  in  circles.  The  entire  village  was  readily  and 
frequently  removed  to  another  site.  The  women  did  all  the 
household  work,  and  ate  apart  from  the  men.  The  hut-s  were  "  ^^ 
very  simply  furnished  with  a  few  earthen  vessels,  tortoise-shell  spoons  and 
dishes,  and  calabashee  and  skins  for  holding  milk  and  butter.  A  hole  in 
the  middle  held  tlie  fire ;  slight  excavations  on  either  side  of  the  hearth 
formed  beds.  Cowa'  and  ewea'  milk,  buffak)  and  other  meat,  wild  roots 
and  fruita  were  the  chief  foods. 

The  adult  youth  was  marked  by  incLsions  on  his  body  by  his  elden^ 
and  received  additional  outs  when  ho  killed  an  elephant,  hippopotamus,  or 
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children  tindly,  and  tli«  latter  wor*  roapeotftil  to  tlieir  parent* ;  but  oH 
pAople  were  not  nnfreqiientJy  exposed  and  left  to  di«  ;  some  say  this  was 
only  wh«n  food  was  scarco.  But,  go.  the  whole,  they  were  characteriwd  by 
mutual  aiTection  and  gentleness,  with  grvut  hospitality.  Th«y  were  and 
are  indolent,  and  inactive  in  every  wny  except  in  hunting  and  looking 
aftor  tliciir  cattle.  Hunting,  us  well  as  war,  was  pursued  with  the 
assegais,  bows  and  poisoTied  an-ows,  and  sticks  with  large  knobs  at  one 
enrl.  Feasting,  smuking,  dancing,  and  singing  formed  their  principal 
nmHsements,  to  which  may  now  be  added  in  not  a  few  cases,  drinking 
"  Cape  smohe,"  a  fiery  spirit,  Tliey  had  a  few  peouUftr  musical  iiistni- 
menta,  partly  stringed,  partly  wind.  Their  dances  are  kept  up  with 
great  endurance,  sometimes  thmngh  a  whole  night,  witb  clajiping  of 
hands  and  various  odd  contortion;*  of  body.  Sometimes  any  recent  octiu"- 
renoe  is  deiscribed,  with  appropriate  actions,  aC  groat  let^li,  and  with 
much  ft-eedom  of  langitnge. 

This  simple  people  had  a  patriarchal  form  <ff 
govenunent,  now  almost  completely  superseded 
by  British  rule.  There  was  a  chief  of 
each  tribe  and  a  captain  of  each  kraal, 
and  these  met  in  council  on  important  matters. 
A  part  of  ovi.>ry  animal  taken  in  hunting  was  given 
to  the  chief,  who  was  treated  with  considerable 
rovorenco.  The  captains  of  each  kraal  8«ttled 
disputes  and  dealt  with  crime,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  men  of  his  kraal.  Murd«»r  aud  theft, 
especially  cattle  st«uling,  were  severely  punished. 

A  large  number  of  nature  and  spirit  deities 
were  \\v\i.  in  regard,  hut  a  kind  of 
ancestor-worship  was  actively  main-  ^'*™*" 
toined.  The  chief  duified  hero,  Hoitsi-Ibib.  was  believed  to  have  been  a 
great  warrior,  once  the  ruler  of  the  Hottentots,  who  came  from  the  Ea»t. 
By  this  fact  the  Kamaqaas  acconnted  for  their  huts  opening  towards  the 
east,  and  their  gravw  being  ploc&d  east  and  west,  with  the  deceased's 
face  looking  towards  the  east.  Ghosts  were  driven  away  by  various 
ceremonies,  and  charms  were  much  belioved  in,  togethor  with  witch- 
doctors. 

Stolid,  not  very  sensitive  to  pain,  very  impatjont  of  restraint  and 
continuous  work,  the  Hottentots  cannot  bo  said  to  have  in  them  tlie 
makings  of  a  nation.  Although  not  a  fewof  tlieia  have  shown  themselves 
capable  of  elevation  by  Christianity,  the  majority  remain  but  moderately 
advanced  in  civilisation  and  intelligence.  Many  of  them  are  desuribi'd 
as  lazy,  untruthful,  without  a  tliought  beyond  the  present,  and  capable 
of  any  crime  lor  the  sake  of  fire-water. 

The  Hottentot  language,  which  Iius  several  dialects,  is  remarkable 
for  its  "click"  sounds,   almost  unpronounceable  by  Europeans,  being 
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chiefly  uttered  in  drawing  in  the  bretith,  aud  comparable  to  the  sonnd 
n»  Honnwt  ^^'^  to  iirgu  ou  tior»c»,  tho  iTuck  of  a  whip,  anil  the  popping 
>•««■•«•■  of  a  cork.  It  is  said  that  three-fourths  of  their  syllables 
begin  with  these  clicks,  which  iirc  produ<;iid  by  the  tongiio  applied  to 
the  gums  or  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  anddenty  withdrawn.  Enroppans 
cannot  readily  follow  those  clicks  )mmediat«ly  with  nuoth<tr  syllable,  as 
do  the  Hottentots.  There  aro  also  several  hard  and  deep  guttural  aad 
nasal  sounds  in  (his  Innguaj^.  It  has  a  regular  grammatical  structure, 
with  pronoun  suffixes  of  a  complex  typ«,  and  iu  somo  i'eaturcs  ovon 
(iU^geflting  a  resAtnbtance  to  the  Hamitic  languages,  as  if  they  had  been 
originally  one,  but  sopttratod  at  a  later  period  by  the  intervening  Negro 
and  Bantu  p(-cplc«. 

Thpro  has  been  oonsiderablo  controvorey  a.t  fo  the  Bu.«hiiK-n,  a  poor 
and  dwindling  race  of  outcasta,  who  live  a  miserable  lilo  among  rucka 
and  in  caves  in  the  mountainit  of  tlie  Cape  Colony  and  deserts 
further  north.      Their    name   is  dfcrivod    from    the    Dutch 
"  Bosjesinan!*,"'  men  of  the  woods,  whnm   they  treated  as  almost  brutes, 
■without  mercy  or  kindness.      Although  some    features  suggetst  tboir 
distinctness  from  the  Hottentots,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  tliat  there 
is  no  anatomical  or  physiognomical  reason  for  ecpurating  them.    They 
aro  simply  a  smaller  and  more  infantile  type  of  the  same  race.     They 
average  between  four  feet  «x  to  eight  inches  in  height;  and  the  skull, 
though  exceeding  in  cranial  capacity  that  of  the  Andamanese  anrl  the 
Yeddas,  is  small  and  moderately  long-headed.     It  is  oblong-shupod  with 
straight  sides,  vertical  forehead,  and  largely  developed  occipital  region. 
Tho  cheek-bones  project  considerably ,bHt  there  are  no  marked  aui>Piv.rbital 
ridges.     The  noses  ar©  very  flat  and  nostrils  wide  ;  iu  fact,  they  have  th* ' 
flattest  and  widest  nostrils  of  any  race.     They  are  by  no  means  markedly 
prognathous,  or  forward-jawed.     In   this  and  in  some  other  characters, 
Prof.  Flower  regards  them  as  recalling  the  infantine  condition  of  the  true 
Xegro.    Many  of  the  di^tpute^  about  Bushmen  no  doubt  arise 
from  their  varying  condition  in  different  localities,  and  &t>m| 
the  fact  that  outcast  nomads  liave  originated  from  various  tribes.    Bofcj 
there  are  some  distinctions  still  unexplained,  and  it  may  bo  that  some 
them  have  blended  with  Kaffir  and  Hottentot  tribes,  and  so  have  becoma^ 
modified.      Their   languug«  differs    considerably   from    the    HotM-ntot, 
having  no  fewer  than  ^x  click  sounds,  while  the  Ilottentots  have  bnt 
foiu,  and  the  Kaffirs  tlirco.     Tho  theory  has  been  advanced,  Uiat  the 
Bushmen  were  an  aboriginal  race  in  Sooth  Africa,  whom  first  the  Hot- 
tentots, and  later  the  Kadirs,  drove  into  retreat.    In  any  cas<',  howftver, 
the  anatomical  reeemblttnce  to  Hottentots  proves  that  tliey  cannot  be 
other  than  nearly  related  to  them. 

The  blackvuttd  grease  with  M-hich  the  Bushmeu  smeur  themselTea^ 
renders  their  apparent  colour  much  darker  than  it  really  is.    They 
of  ft  yellowish  colour,  not  unlike  Mongoloids ;  but  the  hair,  like  that  oif  tha  ^ 
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Hott«ntote,  is  Apt  to  assume  a  tnfted  Appearance.  Tlicir  protruding 
stomachs,  hollowed-out  back,  prominent  postoriors,  and  smnll  PhTum 
limbs,  togetlier  with  the  cunning  and  tiistnistful  eyes  and  mov-  «'»»'«*»•»» 
able  eyebrowH,  nostrils,  cornoK  of  mouth,  and  oars,  rendt^r  them  outcasts 
very  repalsive.  Altogether,  they  are  of  a  very  degraded  type  and  habits. 
One  of  them  is  thns  dcscri  bed  by  Liclitenslein  :  "  Vilien  a  piece  of  meat 
was  given  him,  ho  snatched  it  hastily,  and  stuck  it  immediately  into  th« 
fire,  peering  around  with  his  little  keen  eyes,  as  if  fearing  le«t  some  one 
should  take  it  away  again :  all  this  was  done  with  such  looks  and  gestures 
tliat  any  one  must  have  !)!■*«  ready  to  swear  lie  had  taken  example  of 
them  entirely  from  an  ape.  He  soon  took  the  meat  from  the  embers, 
wipeil  it  hastily  with  his  right  hand  npon  his  left  arm,  and  tore  out 
half-raw  bits  with  his  teuth." 

In  dress  tite  Buslimnn  essentially  resemble  the  Hottentots.  Their 
dwellings  are  somctimcis  reed  huts,  but  frt^que^Uy  mere  holes  tn  the 
ground  or  shelters  arranged  among  the  rocks  by  hanging  mats  atut* 

on  the  windward  side.  Neither  agriculture  nor  cattle-rearing 
are  fbund  among  them,  hunting  being  their  chief  resource.  In  this 
pursuit,  they  display  f|ualit,i«'«  wliich  suggest  to  ns  very  strikingly  an 
OiBrly  condition  of  mankind.  With  senses  sharpened  by  living  al  w*r 
with  the  animal  creation,  eyes  keen  As  a  hawk's,  ears  of  extraordinary 
acotenexs,  scent  like  that  of  a  dog,  they  proteot  themselves  against  and 
even  kill  tlie  lion  and  leopard,  striking  them  with  their  small  arrowa 
poisoned  with  a  mixture  of  vegetable  and  snake  or  other  animal  poisoiu 
carefully  prepared.  Thus  equipped,  the  Bushmen  can  master  the  larger 
wild  animals;  but  the  ostrich  is  more  difficult  to  stalk,  being  so  com- 
pletely on  the  alert  in  his  open  d'-scrt  haunts.  Yet  thii  art  of  the  Biuh- 
mania  adequate,  for  he  decks  himself  with  an  ostrich's  skin,  and  other- 
wise geis  himself  up  so  as  bi  dt-ceive  the  animal,  and  come  unperceived 
witliin  range.  These  various  hunting  arts  have  rendered  the  Bushman 
also  a  clover  cattle-thief;  and  consequently  the  Kaffirs,  Hottentots,  and 
Boera  hold  him  in  detestation,  the  latter  never  hesitating  to  kitt  him 
when  within  reach ;  but  to  hunt  him  has  proved  the  destruction  of  many 
a  man  who  could  not  vie  in  acutenesa  of  senses  and  fertility  of  stratagem 
and  ambiwh  with  the  wild  native,  whose  poisoned  arrows  frequently  did 
their  deadly  work. 

Another  characteristic  of  Bushmen  affords  a  miggestivo  theme. 
They  are  very  fond  of  carving  theip  rocky  abodes  with  drawings  of  men , 
women,  and  children,  or  of  animals  in  illustrative  attitudes,  KoRkc&rvinEg 
thus  reminding  on©  of  the  cave  men  of  early  European  times.  *^'*"''1°k* 
They  are  chiefly  npon  sandstone,  in  ochre  of  vanoua  colours,  and  tlie  out- 
lines cut  with  triangular  pieces  of  flint.  There  are  also  rings,  crosses, 
and  representations  of  the  heavenly  botlies  drawn  in  blue  pigment  on 
some  of  the  rocks;  and  in  various  respects  these  remind  us  of  primitive 
Kgyptian  signs.    Another  peculiarity  of  the  Bushmen  i.s  the  use  of  a  mde 


digging-stick,  a  sliarpetied  piece  of  hard  woor),  nvcr  which  a  heavy  per- 
TM  aiggint- forated  stoiio  is  pitHst^ii.  nud  fixi-d  by  u  wi^dge.  Thes«  aro 
'^'"'-  Hsed  in  digging  for  succulent  tiiboruus  roots  of  dewrt  plsuts, 
tho  weight  of  tlio  stoiio  biding  of  sen-ice  in  driving  tln«  jwint  of  the  JtUclc 
into  the  gronnd,  and  also  as  a  fulcrum  in  digging  out  the  tuber.  Similar 
bored  stones  have  been  found  far  and  wide  in  South  Africa,  indicating 
tlio  former  art-a  of  th''  race  which  u«cd  them. 

It   is  imimttsiMe  not   to  coni]>assinnate  the  forlorn  condition  of  th<» 

Bnshmon.     With  scarcely  an  ainuxomL>nt  or  a  oomfort,  with  few  ideas 

Forlorn     hut  those  of  vengeance  and  eating,  with  no  regular  govi>m- 

oondiuoa.  nieut,  with  tlio  most  rudinnrnl«ry  kiud  of  marriago— it  lx>ing 
stated  that  th«y  have  no  word  to  express  the  dilTerence  between  a 
married  and  an  unmarried  woman — with  but  littht  even  of  gnperstition, 
still  less  of  religion,  tlieso  people  have  hvcn  like  the  cluldron  of  Ishiiuiel, 
and  are  among  those  races  whom  we  must  regard  na  sad  commenla  upon 
the  inexorable  law  of  the  struggle  for  existence. 

Before  dealing  with  the  remaining  South  African  peoples  in  detail, 
wo  will  describe  some  df  the  coniuton  charuotorietics   of  the  larger 

Thotaata  portion  of  them,  known  now  as  Bantn,  within  which  the 
'*■'"•■■  Kntlirs,  ZiUas,  Bechuanas,  Dnmarns,  and  moat  of  thi>  Conga 
and  Zambesi  tribes  are  included.  They  have  a  cranial  capacity  much 
above  that  of  the  average  Negro  and  the  Hottentot.  The  form  of  the 
nostrils  and  tlie  projection  of  the  nose  are  those  chara<;teri8tic  of  the 
Kegro  race;  the  iikuli  is  long  and  high,  but  tli'-ir  jawa  do  not  project 
forward  to  the  same  exti-m,  ixting  intermediate  between  the  Negro  and 
the  European,  and  the  teeth  being  comparatively  small.  Thu« 
physically,  while  truly  Negroes,  they  are  a  distinut  subdivision.  More- 
over, they  have  langnig<«s  as  peculiar  as  any  group  of  people*,  but  so 
Statu     idike  among  themselves  that  they  ninnt  all  have  spi-ung  from 

'"*"*«•'-  one  common  stock.  The  Hottentot  "clicks"  are  partially 
\\*ed  ill  only  the  Kafllr  grouptt ;  but  the  Bantu  languages  are  remarkable 
for  their  system  of  intioxions  being  prefixed  to  words,  at  the  sanio  time 
that  a  number  of  these  intlexions  may  be  mhled  together  at  the  begin- 
ning. Thus  the  prefix  U  to  a  tribe-name  indicates  a  country,  Wu  tlio 
poqile  of  the  couutry,  U  an  individnal,  and  Kt  the  language.  Abautu 
is  the  IxTiii,  sif^nil'ying  men,  by  which  the  Kaffirs  designate  themselvea 
(KaQir,  meaning  lii>nthen,  being  the  name  originally  applied  by  Persiana 
to  the  non-ilahomeUn  tnhabitanta  of  "KaffirUtan,"  and  adopted  by 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English  auccessively,  froui  liearing  it  used  on 
the  east  coast  of  Africa) ;  and  it  has  been  simpliiied  to  Bantu  and  taken 
to  indicate  the  entire  group  of  peoples  allied  to  the  Kaffirs.  The  Bantu 
languages  have  sometliing  like  two  hundred  and  fiiW  different  formx 
for  the  verb,  expressing  every  variety  of  relation.  Altogether,  they  aro 
among  the  most  highly  complex  forms  of  sjieoch,  yet  are  regular  and 
barmouiooa  in  structure,  and  with  a  sort  of  alliterative  coucordauoe  run- 
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The  Bantu  as  a  nile  are  dark  brown,  with  an  inftuion  of  red.    Their 

hair  is  not  so  IViz^ly  as  tliat  of  the  equatorial  iiogro.    In  tacntoJ  cUunicter 

Bum      they  are  uiuuh  iu  adxiuice  of  thoir  darker  brethren ;  nnd  thoir 

diTMou.    body  corresponds,  being  robust  and  vigoi-ous.    The  Eastet 

Bantu  may  be  divided  iuU>  tlie  KitSir,  the  Zuiiib«!u  and  Nyossu,  And  th4 

Swahili  or  Zanzibar  groups.    The  first  of  these  is  the  most  important, 

including    as   it   does  the  Zulus,  tho 
Kliosa,  tlio   Pondos,  the   Fiugoes,    the 
Tembu,  Matabele,  etc.    It  will  be 
to  deal  with  the-tc  in  a  grnomi  way,^ 
for,  in   fact,   their  tribes   and   nations' 
are  but  temporary  groupings   brought 
■ttbout    by  thi'  predominance  of  some 
chief  or  dynasty.      Thus  Ama-Khosa 
means  Khosa's  people,  dating  &om  a 
ctiief  named  Kiio«a,  who  iivod  perhaps 
about  three   hundred  years  ago,     Tho 
nio  znin   Zulus  are  the  people  of  Zulu's 
Kkffln.     luud^     „qJ     believe    them- 
selves bo  have  been  tbunded  by  Zulu. 
Clutka,   the    celebrated  chief  of    the 
Zulus,  supposed  to  bo  seventh  in  de* 
scent  irom  Zulu,  distinguished  hinisi^lf 
early  in  tho  presont  century  by  his* 
valour    and    daring,   aud   excited    his 
father's  jealousy  so   greatly,   that   the 
youth    Hed    iVoin    him.     Coming  into 
contact  with  Europeans,  ho  was  greatly 
interested  in  hearing  fiom  them  about 
tlie  formation  of  soldiers  into  regiments, 
nnd  the  discipline  of  armies.    On  his 
Um  at     father's  death,  in  1813,  be  be- 
*"•■''■■     came  chief  of  hi»  tribe,  put 
to  death  those  hostile  to  him,  and  began 
to  extend  his  dominion.    His  p«ople  ha 
made  a  nation  of  soldiers,  by  persever- 
ing and  eruel  discipUne;  aud  beftnv  he 
died  ho  ODQqnered,or  forced  into  alliance 
with  himself,  the  whole  soutlfeastem 
region  of  Africa,  from  the  river  Limpopo  to  Cape  Colony.     But  this  rule 
was  attended  with  t«rribIo  massacres,  not  only  of  conquered  people,  but 
of  his  own  subjects ;  among  the  most  terrible  of  theate  was  that  which 
took  place  at  the  funeral  of  Chaka's  mother,  when  seven  thousand  fell. 
and  t«a  of  the  best-looking  girls  were  bnried  alive  with  her.    In  1838 
Chaka  was  murdered,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  brother,  Dingaan,  who 
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was  not  less  bloody  nor  less  tyrannical.  Diugaan  baring  trencherously 
killed  a  nnmber  of  Dutch  Boers  who  liad  come  "trekking"  from  Cape 
Colony,  unci  v.-ho[n  liu  bud  invited  to  settle  in  his  land,  the  FitwiiUttwi 
Dutch  leader  Pretorius  waa  able  to  defeat  and  depose  iiini,  and  <>"'»'•>• 
to  set  up  his  brother  Panda  as  chief.  These  Boers  founded  the  colony 
of  Natal ;  but  in  18*3  they  were  aiibdued  by  Briiisii  troopa,  who  made 
Katal  a  British  colony. 

In  1S&6,  during  Panda's  life,  a  great  battle  wn-i  fought  between  liia 
rival  sons,  Cetewayo  (Ketchwayo),  and  Umbulazi,  in  which  the  Utter 
was  dofeatod.     In  1872  Cetewayo  succeeded  his  fatlier,  and 
at  tirat  he  maintained  a  friendly  attitude  to  thit  British.     The 
history  of  his  hiter  hostility  and  of  the  Zulu  war  is  well  known,  as  well 
as  the  downfall  of  his  power  at 


the  battle  of  Ulundi,  in  18711, 
when  he  was  made  prisoner.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  conspicuous 
wisdom  has  been  displayed  in 
the  subsequent  treatment  either 
of  the  king  (since  dead)  or  of  his 
pt^ople.  Zululand  has  been  au- 
nexcd  by  Qroat  Britain,  except 
a  portion  fcffming  the  "  New  Re- 
public," estftblislted  by  Boers  in 
"Western  Zululand. 

Chaka's    success    and    dis- 
ctphne  had  wide-reaching  con- 
sequeaces.     Various  ooboouor 
captains  of  his  armies  "«  ^"""^ 
grew  ambitjous,  and  set  itj)  "iay 
themselves,  forming  consider  a  bio 
kingdoms  which  absorbed  many 
tribes.     Thus  Umselekatse   oc- 
cupied   the    present    Transvaal 
territory,  driving  oat  the  feebler  Bechuanas,  and  being  in  Itmi  driven  out 
by  the  Boers,  and  settling  further  north  and  forming  the  Matabele  king- 
dom between  the  Limpopo  and  tho  Zamlxwi.    His  successor,  Lo  Benguela, 
began  his  reign  in  IB70.    Another  of  Chaka's  generals,  Hanikoos,  at'tt-r 
faUing  to  expel  the  Portuguese  from  Delagoa  Bay,  subjugated    x».wi»sut 
the  tribes  between  the  Limpopo  and  the  Lower  Zambesi,  and  *"*""' 
founded  tho  kingdom  of  Gasa.    Chaka's  influence  extended 
beyond  his  own  kingdom,  inducing  Sebituane,  chief  of  the  Makololo 
(Bttsutos),  to  adopt  his  military  system ;  his  kingdom,  near  the  source  of 
tho  Yaal,  passed  northwards  to  the  Zambuni  and  the  eaist  of  the  Kahi- 
hari  desert,  but  alter  attaining  considerable  power,  was  destroyed  by  tho 
subjugated  tribes  of  the  Barotse.    The  Ma\-iti,  whose  oonque<its  about 
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military  despotism  is  the  prevailing  pheuomenon.  "  MaUbele  society," 
says  Mr,  Mach^nzifl,  "  may  be  said  to  exist  for  the  chief.  His  claims  are 
supreme  and  uiiqtio«tiou«d.  To  him  belongs  every  person  and  every- 
thing in  the  country."  Amatongaland  is  another  of  tliese  Zula  king- 
doms north  of  Znluland,  and  extending  to  Delagoa  Bay.  It  hn^  a  <nv^n 
and  many  subordinato  chiefs.  Swaziland  is  yet  ttnothor  adjacent  Zulu 
kingdom. 

Devoting  a  short  space  now  to  the  habits  anri  cn.^toras  of  some  of  tiio 
several  types  of  KofBrs,  -we  miLst  note  (he  kraal  as  the  typical  village, 
with  it*  cattle  pen  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a  rampart  of  ni»  Kami 
busheii,  and  its  several  rows  of  conical  dwellings,  made  of  poles  ""^^ 
with  interlaced  wickerwork,  plastered  with  clay  or  oowdung,  and  thatched 
with  straw.  They  do  not  exceed  seven  feet  high,  and  varj*  from  abont 
ten  to  twenty  foet  in  diameter,  in  which  it  may  bo  that  thirty  persons  arc 
accommodated.     Kuah  mats  form  the  usual  bedding. 

The  Kaffirs  who  have  not  endeavoured  to  adopt  European  style, 
wear  only  the  karo««  of  ox  or  antelope  hi<le,  thrown  over  the  shoulders, 
and  hanging  down  to  the  calvee.  The  women  also  wear  >ui  _  ^, 
apron  decked  with  beads,  or  a  short  petticoat,  and  many  cover 
the  bosom  with  a  piece  of  dressed  skin.  The  men  wear  a  girdle  to  which 
they  attach  a  bag  containing  their  small  valuables,  a  tobacco  pouch,  etc. 
Both  8<>xes  wear  as  many  beads,  ncoklacM,  brac^Ietji,  etc.,  as  they  can 
obtain,  with  anklets  and  armlets  of  birasa  and  ivory.  Teeth  of  wild 
animals  fiunish  necklaces  to  the  chiefs.  Not  anfroquently  they  shave  their 
hair,  all  but  a  tufl  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Large  strings  of  beads  may 
be  worn  through  the  oar  lobe,  or  a  porcupine  or  bird  quill ; 
while  sometimes  the  perforation  is  stretched  till  it  will  receive 
something  enormous.  The  men  usually  wearuo  head-dress,  bnt  sninetimes 
have  a  leather  band  on  the  lbroh<'ud  and  a  copper  iVrijiUet  with  strings  of 
variously  coloured  beads.  Women  in  some  cases  wrap  a  strip  of  antelope's 
sldn  round  their  hewl  in  turban  fashion,  decked  with  bead  tassels  and 
metal  rings.  Tattooing  is  not  intW-ijuenn,  in  the  form  of  lines  or  rows  of 
dots.  Oil  or  grease  of  some  kind  is  plentifully  used  to  besmear  the  body, 
and  this  is  often  mixed  witli  ochre  to  ndom  the  women's  face.  Boys  an<i 
girls  wear  nothing  in  youth. 

The  KafBrs  usually  feed  on  a  vegetable  diet,  such  as  sorglinm  and 
matxe  cakes,  and  sour  milk.    The  killing  of  an  ox  is  a  rare 
event,  celebrated  by  a  feast.     Wild  honey  is  an  article  of 
diet ;  but  salt  is  disliked.     Hospitality  is  very  general,  an  ox  for  a  feast 
being  usually  given  to  visitors. 

The  essentially  pastoral  occapation  of  the  Kaffirs  would  scarcely  be 
imagined  from  their  warlike  achiovoments ;  but  they  hjivfi  vast  herds  of 
cattle,  with  which  they  wander  from  place  to  place  as  pasturage  BMdms  ud 
varies;  and  the  men  for  the  most  part  look  after  the  herds  and    •»»»*»»«■ 
the  dairy  work,  women  being  excluded.  Indeed,  the  KaiBrs  have  attained 
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high  still  in  tlieir  herding,  tlriving  tlieir  cattle  l>y  means  of  trained 
leaders,  and  asing  peculiar  clubs,  cullott  kiiob-kKtrios,  to  kcwp  th«m  in 
order.  The  swiftesit  oxen  are  trained  for  riding.  The  milk  of  the  cows 
19  pat  into  A  common  bag  of  skin,  and  left  till  it  is  sour  and  curdled, 
before  it  is  8er\'ed  out  at  meals.  Pastoral  work,  however,  does  not  prevant 
the  Kaffir!)  from  ke«ii  ei^joymeutof  hunting,  and  they  have  a  large  choice 
of  game.  Long  speuis,  which  they  can  throw  with  groat  precision,  ore 
their  principal  weapons.  Ambushes,  circular  driving  to  a  centre,  snares, 
and  pitfalls  are  largely  employed. 

Tlie  Kaffir  women  are  for  the  most  part  menial  drudges ;  and  it  in  a 

general  subject  of  complaint,  that  in  Xatal  and  olsowhere  the  man  lives 

coniiuon  i"  idlem^sR  on  tlie  profits  or  produce  of  his  wives'  labour.    It  is 

ef  waiit«a.  fomarkablo,  however,  with  what  a  light  heart  they  appear  to 

endure  their  subjection ;  yet  there  are  unending  jealousies  between  ditferenfc 

wives,  becoming  more  bitter  as  the  position  of  the  tuinily  is  higher.    They 
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are  open  to  flatter^',  and  coquetry  ts  quite  in  their  Une ;  hut  in  many  tribes 
their  conduct  ia  modest  and  sensible.    Wivcet  ore  bought  for  so  many 

^^^^  head  of  cattle,  tlie  price  sometimes  being  assessed  by  bhe 
general  assembly.  There  is  often  a  good  deal  of  examioation 
and  criticism  of  intended  brides  by  the  bridegroom's  relatives,  a  practice 
not  quite  unknown  in  civilised  countries.  The  bride's  dancing,^while 
tbfl  bridegroom  sits  idly  by,— is  not  unfrequently  a  great  feature  of  the 
pro-nuptial  ceremonies,  which  are  unaccompanied  by  religious  rites. 
DiTOtces  are  rare,  but  punishment  for  unfaithfulness  is  severe  ;  a  fine  of 
cattle  from  a  male  offender  will  atone  for  seduction. 

New-bom  children  are  nibbed  over  with  powdered  shcll-limo  mixed 
with  water.    ChildK>n  are  suckled  two  years  at  least,  and  are  treated 

ctiudi«iL    ^*^'  ^^^^  carried  over  the  shoulder  or  oa  tlio  back  of  the 

mother.    The  breasts  are  usually  so  I.'nglhened  that  they  can 

either  be  pa9»ed  under  th«  irm  or   over  the  shoulder,  and  so  suckled. 
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Circumoision  ii  generally  performed  when  boys  are  full  grown,  at  which 
time  a  series  of  ardaoua  exercises,  iucluding  severe  beatiug^,  is  und«rgono 
by  the  youths.  This  is  called  the  betigu^Tn.  They  are  then  painted  with 
several  layt-rs  of  white  clay  mixed  with  blood  and  water,  aud  invested 
witb  the  karosa  and  maiily  weapon*.  Thei-e  is  much  feasting,  dancing, 
and  singing  at  those  times. 

Tribes  in  a  pastoral  and  Imnting  state,  nnd  inucli  occnpicd  with  war, 
have  seldom  iiia<Je  much  progri-^  in  industrial  bxU.  Till  lately  they 
manufaotiired  their  own  rude  tools  and  weapons ;  but  even  this  muiia«. 
art  will  be  last  with  the  advent  of  fort-ign  traders.  They  *»'^ 
neither  spin  nor  weave.  The  women  make  good  mats  and  baskets  of 
grass  and  rushes.  Their  rnde  pottery  is  sun-dried  ;  bat  they  make  very 
large  yn^in  and  ]>ans  in  this  way.  Calf  and  sheep  skins  are  sewn  together 
I'oi-  milk-bugs  :  but  the  milk  is  first  received  into  piuls.  Hides  ore  drve»cd 
by  the  men,  the  skin  being  stretched, 
scraped,  rubbed  with  aloe-leaves,  and 
greased  with  fat,  of  oourBe  witli  vari- 
ous intervals  of  ex[>oeure  to  the  sua. 
Tlieir  snufi'-boxes  are  very  ingeniously 
made  on  small  models  of  animals, 
which  arc  attcrwards  broken  up 
through  a  hole,  which  afterwards 
serves  us  Iho  opeuuig  of  the  box,  and 
ia  closed  by  a  car%'ed  stopper.  Wooden 
spoons  and  bowls  aro  also  among  their 
manufactures,  as  well  us  pipos  with 
polished  and  carved  bowls. 

The  Kaffirs  have  more  aptitude 
for  trade  than  for  manufactiwe.   Their 
eattlc  nawe  OS  th<j  principal  articles  of 
barter,  but  beads  and  metal  of  varioos  kinds  circulate  largely ;  of  course, 
coins  are  superseding  [n-imitive  )no<lcs  of  exchange. 

As  to  morab,  very  varied  opinions  are  given  of  the  Kaffirs,  Some 
dad  tliem  all  that  is  evil;  others  pronounce  them  good-hearted,  indepen- 
dent, hospitable,  and  sociable,  with  a  keen  sense  of  jostice.  No  uonatanA 
doubt  they  are  vain,  and  easily  become  arrogant  when  proa-  '»'**'•'"■ 
perous.  Flattery  is  meat  and  drink  to  t)ie  chiefs  ;  insults  are  like  poison 
to  them ;  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  discover  what  will  be  regarded  as 
un  insult.  They  are,  liowaver,  very  revengeful,  and  capable  of  great 
cruelty;  yet  among  themselves  they  have  been  known  lo  be  very  helpful, 
sympathetic,  and  considerate.  But  it  muat  be  confessed  that  in  most 
respects  they  are  intellectually  children.  Few  of  them,  before  the  advent 
of  Europeans,  had  ony  notion  of  number  beyond  ton ;  nor  was  their 
reckoning  of  time  much  mOT«  advanced ;  and  it  ia  difficult  to  get  trom 
them  an  idea  of  the  lapse  of  past  time  or  their  own  age.    However,  they 
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were  acquaintod  with  some  iisof^il  medlcic«s,  using  several  roots  as 
stimolatits,  euphorbia,  juices  for  blistering,  aiid  alovs  for  various  purposes. 
Singing  and  dancing  are  their  great  Bmusemente,  often  carried  on 
through  the  night  with  grtat  boisterousness  and  wiki  gestures,  some- 
times 80  violerii  as  to  proiiuc©  complete  exhaustion.  The 
"accompanying  music  is  of  a  verj*  monetonou-s  and  iinraelodioua 
de«cription,  with  cease1«63  repetitions  of  the  same  words,  A  sort  of  Jew's 
harp  is  their  chief  instrument. 

Government  by  tlie  chiefs  and  "  kings"  is  UAnally  despotic,  but  there 
is  ccmsiderable  deference  to  old-establt«hed  custom.  SnccesHion  \%  nomi- 
nally  hereditary  in  males,  hut  iwualiy  the  son  of  the  chief  wifo 
is  selected  to  succeed ;  or  even  hereditary  sacce-ssion  may  he 
diitregtinli'd  if  g^-neral  opinion  or  some  powerfid  reason  Huggests  one  out- 
side the  ruling  family.  The  people  pay  an  annual  1-ax  of  cnttle  ;  and  the 
chief  may  claim  portions  of  every  animal,  nil  elephants'  tusks,  panthers' 
skina,  and  other  desirable  objects.  "When  it  is  added  that  the  aubjecta' 
labour  is  understood  to  bo  absolutely  at  the  chiefs'  disposal,  it  is  evident 
that  the  ruler  has  an  en\'iable  supremacy.  The  chief  is  assisted  by  sub- 
ordinate chiefs,  or  a  council  of  eldcra,  in  doeiding  important  cases.  The 
detth  penalty  is  frequent,  although,  when  it  is  more  convenient,  a  fine  in 
cattle  is  taken.  "Witolicmfl,  desertion  of  the  trilie,  and  murder  of  a  chief 
or  a  parent,  arc  visited  by  the  death-penalty. 

The  Kaffirs  cannot  he  descriled  as  h«%'ing  in  their  unci%'ilified  stat« 
any  truly  religious  ideas,  for  they  did  not  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being, 
rtiMu.^*"^  had  they  any  form  of  worship  j  Inlt  they  had  a  great 
numl>er  of  .tnpcrstitious  ohBer%"Bnces.  All  kinds  of  diseases  ot 
calamities  were  attribatcd  to  witelicraft  or  to  certain  evil  agencies.  Par- 
taking of  Brstfniits,  rain-making,  various  i'eats  of  magic,  etc.,  are  among 
their  important  functions,  in  which  the  chief  usually  takes  the  load,  b«lt 
in  which  a  special  body,^ — who  may  l>e  entitled  sorcerers  rather  than 
])neets, — are  engaged.  Tliese  jteoplo  aI.'«o  practise  medicine,  and  counteract 
the  evil  apirits  or  powers  who  are  supposed  to  cause  diseases,  The  most 
extraordinary  feats  are  supposed  to  be  performed  by  these  sorcerere,  such 
as  the  extraction  of  a  anake,  a  turtle,  or  a  lizard  from  the  bodies  of  the 
sufferers.  It  is  always  cosy  for  tlie  sorcerer,  if  unsuccessful,  to  allege  that 
the  evil  spirit  was  too  powerful.  At  times  a  sorceress  is  the  acting  agent., 
and  sometimes  pretends  to  discover  the  source  of  evil  in  ^mo  unlucky 
man,  who  is  forthwith  tortured  to  death  and  his  property  confiscated. 

Tlie  Gaikss  and  Oaleikas  are  the  moat  prominent  members  of  the 
Amakltosa  Kiittir.^,  occupying  plains  bounded  on  the  north  by  theWintor- 
na  bwg  Mountains,  affording  plenty  of  pasture  and  game.  They 
liniWoM  „^  tft]]  gn  J  well-developed,  of  light  chocolate  complexion,  with 
wiwlly  hair,  full  lij^,  and  white  teeth,  an<)  graceful  in  movements.  Their 
moral  character  is  not  quite  so  good  as  their  figure ;  and  cruelly  and 
phmder  ore  frequent  among  them.    They  are  unkind  to  the  sick  and 
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infirm,  and  exeeadiagly  BU{MTtititioiu.  Still  they  arc  very  licMpitablo 
Tlioy  do  a  good  deal  of  agriculture,  in  whicb  the  women  have  the 
gr^at«»t  uliare,  growing  sorghum,  maixe,  tbtucco,  aiid  puiiipldiis. 

Tho  Basutoa  are  a  Kaflir  people  south-east  of  the  Tramvaal,  but 
whose  original  lucatiou  was  north  of  the  Illiie  Mouutaiiix.     Th6y  are  now 
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uader  British  protection.  They  are  not  very  diflorent  from  tho  Becliuanaa 
of  Central  South  Africa,  aevoral  tribe*  or  nations  of  whom^^g^^^^ 
have  recently  been  placed  under  British   nile  or  protcotiou.  ^J^*^ 
Tho  tribes  take  their  Daoie  lor  the  most   p«rt  t'l-oin  notable 
animals,  as  elephants,  crocodiles),  flab,  monkeys,  «t«.    As  they  are  not 
BBsentially  diflerent  from  the  rest  of  the  Kaffirs,  we  may  select  some  ot 
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their  more  remarkaltlo  suptM^titions  and  prac-tic-«s  for  notice.  While 
their  bplift&  can  hardly  he  dignified  with  the  name  of  religion,  they 
invnke  the  souls  of  their  rt-nowncd  chtwfs  {barmio)  when  any  diatresw  or 
fotninn  overtakes  the  triho.  They  have  tn  these  circaiastanom  been 
known  to  cnt  themsotvea  with  small  knives,  li«  down  in  whee,  and  cry 
aloud  moRt  bitterly.  Groantt  and  luj^liriouH  songs,  with  aolemn  dances, 
vary  the  ceremonieB,  which  may  be  continued  day  and  night.  Then 
thev  CO  through  their  hunting  haunts  onco  more  to  examine- 
their  traps  and  snarea  oome  of  them  consider  tliat  things 
have  grown  of  themselves ;  bnt  wliile  not  ragarding  any  powerful 
benevolent  being,  they  attribute  evils  and  calamities  to  an  evil  agency 
which  they  name  moletHo,  whose  actioa  c«n  b«  antagonised  by  oharma 
and  by  their  sorcerers.      To  secure  a  good  harvest,  they  bum  certain 

plants  Olid  certain  parts  of  aninmls. 
Some  tribes  in  past  times  have  bamt 
hiuoan  victims  for  ibis  purpose. 

Tlie  name  of  liugaka  ia  applied 

to  the  professional  rain-nukers,  sor- 

The        cerers.  and  medicine  men. 

iiaj-»iE»*    ^  gift  f,i-  an  ^^  secure* 

admission  to  the  profession,  followed 
by  initiution.called  '•t*>achiiig  to  dig," 
Iwcause  the  sources  of  medicines  and 
clinrms  are  pointt-d  out  in  the  forests. 
They  wear  a  baboon  skin,  and  in  their 
hutet  theysiton  a  hyenaakin.  ''Tilany 
of  them,"  saj-s  Dr.  Holub,  '"wi-ar 
round  their  necfea  wh(Je  strings  of  the 
bones  of  different  mammals,  birds,  and 
reptiles,  and  all,  without  exception, 
are  provided  with  four  little  pt-gs, — 
genr-nUly  made  of  ivory  but  etometimes  of  horn,  and  linmdfd  o\"er  with 
figures, — which  are  thrown  like  dice,"  bt^ing  tised  in  their  prvU-nded  in- 
vestigations. These  pfg«  are  caJicd  rfo^os;  and,  in  addition  to  amulets  of  all 
kinds  of  hones  and  piecesof  skin,  these  dolus  play  an  important  part,  being 
brought  into  play  ''  to  find  out  the  whereabouts  of  stolen  goods  or  tb« 
retreat  of  a  fugitive,  as  well  as  to  exorcise  obnoxioii.<)  men  and  beasta; 
they  are  considered  capable  of  charming  away  an  enemy  and  of  averting 
mischief,  certain  formula!  gen^^rally  being  recited  whenever  they  Utt 
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mojfli  '^'"p''*y'^^-"  Some  of  these  Unyakas,  however,  are  hated,  and 
termed  "  moloi,"  having  been  known  to  act  from  revenge,  or 
with  an  unruvoorable  effect.  All  kinds  of  impoctsible  evils  and  powers 
arc^  attribiiu^d  to  them ;  they  are  saiil  to  dig  up  corpses  and  kill  new-born 
infants,  to  oso  parts  of  their  bodies  in  their  incantations.  Bnt  it  may  be 
considered  that  these  moloi  are  the  instruments  or  the  cloak  for  privato 
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revenge.    They  also  claim  tlie  power  of  wanling  o0  rain  and  thwarting 
tiie  efforts  of  the  regular  rain-nittkcrs. 

Many  of  these  superstitions  are  grartun]ly  <Iying  muler  the  infiaonce 
of  the  missionariei),  but  ^rae  of  thorn  dio  hard ;  some  of  the  Bechuana 
kinf^,  al^er  their  conversion,  have  attempted   to  carry  on  their  idSdchc*  «f 
old  rain-making  practices.     Some  snccessfid  schools  have  been  dwUiUanitr. 
established  among  thorn,  and  not  a  few  of  the  jwpuUtion  ^w  now  able  to 
■read   translations  of  the  Bible  into   their  own  languages;   and   natlvu 
teachers  and  preachers  of  tried  integrity  have  been  trainiMl  ntnong  them. 
Altogether,  it  may  be  expected  that  in  time  these  South  AJrican  natives 
may  become  to  Enropeans  something  IJko  the  native  nices  of  India  be- 
came to  the  Aiyan  invaders,  without  so  many  of  the  caste  differences 
irhioh  the  Aryans  made  into  a  religion  in  India,  and  which   mturtor 
have  been  too  ranch  in  fashion  in  South  Africa.     They  have  "^  ««*««» 
not  to  fear  extinction,  if  they  become  usefnl  to  the  superior  races ;  and  it 
will  bo  groat  folly  if  tlie  whit«  races  do  not  adopt  regulations  for  protects 
ing  and  preserving  a  useful  population  of  workers,  rather  than  oonsifm 
them  to  the  fate  whtoh  is  overtaking  tlie  red  man  in  America  and  the 
Maori  of  Kew  Zealand. 
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pos  were  both  mcido  known  largely  by  Mr.  Franeiti  G«lton  ("Narrative) 
of  an  Explorer  in  Trnpical  South  Africa,"  1863).  The  Damaras  of  the 
Plain  an;  trut-  Biintu,  while  the  Hill  Damaros  are  Hottentots,  who  have 
bonn  disposaeased  of  the  plains  by  the  former.  The  Plain  Dumaros,  who 
call  thenuelv<»  Ovaherero,  nro  tall,  hn.n<l«omo  am]  wt-iUproportioned; 
and  the  women  when  young  are  good>lookiug,  with  small  hnnda  and  feet, 
but  as  they  grow  older  they  become  ugly  and  repuUivo,  Phytfcal 
Various  spcciea  of  mimosa,  with  palni^,  aro  the  chief  vegeta-  *'''•• 
tion ;  and  the  vast  desert  country  is  otVn  devastated  by  sand-slorma.  The 
conical  huta  of  the  iJaniiu-aA,  which  in  several  respect*  resemble  those  of 
the  Kaf&rs,  arc  often  covered  with  ox-hido)t.  Beds  are  made  of  leafy 
mimotta  brancheis  covered  with  skins.  In  dresa  the  Damaras  have  a 
geni^ral  resomblancfi  to  the  KafBrs.  They  knock  out  the  two  lower 
inCLsors,  and  file  a  triangular  space  between  the  two  upper  front  teeth. 
They  poieem  an  immense  number  of  cattle  and  sheep,  which  thoy  guard 
by  means  of  dog». 

The  Damaraa  are  not  very  advanced  intellectually  or  morally,  and 
are  correspondingly  suitpicioiui  and  addicted  to  plunder  and  be^^g. 
They  can  count  but  little,  and  do  not  know  their  own  ages.    It 
Is  said  that  they  belifved  the  sun  which  rises  in  the  morning 
I  is  quite  different  from  that  which  set  on  tho  previous  evening.    Poly- 
gamy flourishi^s  among  them,  and  divorce  ia  frequent  and  unoeremonioos ; 
the  wive^,  according  to  Mr.Galifln,  have  rather  \\w  ujiper  hand,  being  very 
useftil  to  the  men,  doing  most  of  the  household  work,  and  even  building 
and  ploa'tering  the  hut,  and  carrying  the  baggage  when  u  removal  takes 
place.     Brotherly  kindness  does  not  fiouriah  greatly  among  them,  for  it  is 
said  ver^'  few  Pnmaraa  die  a  natural  death.    A  sick  person,  aays  Mr, 
Oalton,  meets  with  no  compassioh ;  he  is  pushed  out  of  his  TiMtawat 
hut  into  the  cold;  hia  relatives  do  all  they  can  to  hasten  his  olsickuid 
death,  and  when  he  appears  to    be  dying,  they  anfrocat« 
him  by  heaping  ox-hides  over  him.      After  death  the  body  is  aewii 
up  in  an  old  ox-hide  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  buried  in  a  hole  dug 
for  it,  tho  face  b«.nng  turned  towards  the  north.     The  relatives,  or  those 
who   are  present,   jump   backwards   and    forwards  over  the  grave    to 
prevent  disease  from  rising  out  of  it.     A  person  of  importance,  or  a 
chief,  is  however  mourned  for  and  buried  with  lamentation  and  various 
ceremonies. 

The  superstitions  of  the  I>amaraa  are  very  numerous,  Some  eat  no 
mutton,  others  will  eat  no  beef  from  cattle  with  particular  kinds  of  spots. 
Hyena  dung  is  regarded  as  a  great  "medicine,"  and  is  used  -„_„_,,_on. 
to  rub  the  mouth  and  forehead  of  a  patient,  Oretaing  with 
the  fat  of  some  particular  animal  is  believed  to  bo  of  much  virtue.  Fire 
is  maintained  by  the  care  of  the  chiefs  daughter ;  and  should  it  by 
chance  be  extinguished,  a  grejit  ocremony  and  much  aacritioing  of  cattle 
are  necessary  when  it  is  rekindled.    They  have  no  definite  religious  ideas; 
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and  it  ia  even  doabtfnl  if  they  tliiuk  of  exnl  agenciea  in  nature.    They 
bave  a  story  of  the  origin  of  all  living  thing:*  from  a  tr««. 

The  Ovampos  are  of  a  veiy  different  type.  Mr.  Gallon  at  onoo  per- 
ceived ttie  contrast  on  seeing  tlit>iii  tor  tho  first  time.  They  are  fine,  Dgly, 
n*  bony  men  with  su-ougly-uinrked  features,  vi»rj-  diirk  in  coiu- 
**•"*••■  plexion  and  wiUi  woolly  hair,  sometimeis  completely  shaved. 
They  have  no  towns,  dwolting  in  distniit  farm-homestvads,  wliicb  are 
very  complex  structures,  i.«pecially  those  of  the  chiefs,  being  really  u  ool-' 
lection  of  houses  wherein  families  of  several  geaerations,  together  with 
slavw,  aro  accommodated ;  but  ull  the  buitduigs  are  of  small  br-ight, 
although  the  outer  close  palisading  is  *a  high  lut  they  can  make  it. 
Individual  hoiue^  are  absurdly  small :  only  about  five  and  a  half  fe«t 
across  and  three  feet  high,  with  a  conical  tbatctifxl  roof;  the  door  is  but 
two  fi-«t  high  «ud  oue  and  u  ball'  Itroad ;  each  but  is  occupied  by  an 
entire  family.    Sorghum  and  millet  with  milk  are  the  staple  foods,  oxen 

being  only  killed  on  festival  oc- 
casions; but  tb«y  eat  the  flesh 
of  almost  every  animal.  They 
drink  a  beer  fermented  &om 
sorghum. 

The  Ovamjios  wear  less 
clotbiug  than  thu  Kaffirs ;  aprons 
of  dressed  skin  before  aud  behind 
being  the  priucip«l  garmputs. 
Ear-rings  of  beads  or  shells,  por- 
tions of  ostrich  e^-sliell,  bead 
uecklnccis,  etc.,  are  woni.  The 
middle  )ow«r  incisors  are  chipped 
or  Sled.  In  many  resjiecto  tlio 
Ovampos  resemble  the  Kaffirs, 
and  it  is  probable  tbat  they  must  be  clasaod  amony  tbo  Bantu. 

Tho  Bantu  tribes  of  East  Africa  include  probably  tbc  relatives  of 
the  Southern  Bantu,  Xortb  of  tbo  Zwmbeai  and  East  of  Lake  Nyassa, 
oib*T  B»nw  hence  very  similar  cuatoma  are  lound  among  them.  Their 
W"*'^  moral  state  is  very  rudimentary,  and  tJiey  are  fickle,  venal, 
and  idle,  gay  and  cunning.  Many  of  tli">ni  bave  cuts  or  tattoo  marks  on 
tbo  body,  some  being  iiigh  uontinuons  ridgos.  Like  so  many  of  the 
Kaffir  tribe*,  they  usu  no  salt,  or  only  use  it  ou  rare  occasions.  Their 
agriculture  is  varied,  including  many  forms  of  pulse,  sweet  pototooa,  and 
manioc,  as  well  as  cereals.  Tobacco  and  cotton  are  among  their  crops. 
They  have  few  domestic  cattle,  but  kill  many  wild  animals.  They  ore 
said  to  have  learnt  from  the  Portugnese  who  bold  the  Moeambique  rout 
to  amelt  iron  ore  and  make  agricultural  implements.  They 
an  also  weave  reed  mats,  aud  make  bamboo  baskets  so  skil- 
fully that  they  are  watertight.     They  make  thread  out  of  bark  fibre,  aud 
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make  fiHliing-neta  of  it,  and  caa  even  spin  cotton  into  yam  and  make  a 
conrso  kind  of  clotlt.  Tboy  cro^  their  rivers  iu  catioos  of  bark  sewn 
togetlier  with  cords. 

Polygamy  is  customary  among  them ;  nnd  womftn  are  regularly  S(^d 
by  their  parente,  or  even  offered  t«  «trang>^r8  by  their  husbands.  The 
women  do  nil  the  work  that  can  be  got  out  of  them ;  only  the  Burtai  j 
men  bnild  the  huts.  The  burial  of  chiefs  is  a  time  of  great  ™*tomi. 
feaxting  and  lioenoe.  The  corpse  is  kept  enveloped  in  cloth  and  allowed 
to  putrefy,  and  several  months  elapse  before  burial.  One  of  tlie  titrange 
customs  supposed  to  show  reverence  to  the  dcjid,  is  indistiriniinato  rob- 
bing and  beating  of  people.  The  nsnal  loud  lamentations  and  beatings  of 
drama  attend  the  funeral.  Iii« 
favourite  weapons  are  buried 
with  tho  chief,  and  &  greut 
quantity  of  palm  wine  is  poured 
out.  Not  ao  long  ago  it  was  the 
custom  to  bury  the  chiefs  wives 
with  him.  Many  offerings  of 
food  and  drink  are  made  dur- 
ing the  prolonged  ceremonies, 
which  Itist  eight  days,  The 
Makuas  or  Makoas,  Korth-east 
of  the  Shii'e,  bury  their  dead 
near  their  houses,  placing  the 
body  upright  and  naked  in  a 
grave.  Their  shrieking  is  of  a 
horrible  description,  and  they 
cut  off  their  hair  iu  token  of 
mourning. 

The  chiefs  hold  their  jiosi- 
tion  mainly  by  virtue  of  war- 
like prowess,  and  are    wuuk* 
continually   involved 
in    strife,   in  which 
poisoned     arrows, 
hatchets,  and  knives. 


otunoUr. 
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they 
Spears, 

They  show  great  ooorage,  attacking  their  eiiemi«fl 
iu  a  body  without  organisation,  and  with  wild  war-crie^.  The  Makuas 
are  especially  obstinate  in  their  warfare,  fighting  to  the  death,  and 
sacrificing  their  prisoners,  whose  fiesh  they  eat  raw.  They  tiro  re- 
cognised by  having  a  crescent  tattooed  on  their  foreheads.  They  ail 
wear  a  lip-ring  and  file  their  teeth  sharp.  Some  missionary  efforts 
among  them  appear  to  give  promise  of  good  results. 

The  Manganjas  are  a  numerous  people  inhabiting  the  uplands 
around  the  Valley  of  the  Sbir^.  Tho  women  almost  universally  wear 
the  pelele,  a  shell  or  ring  extending  tlie  upper  lip  enormously  forward. 
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On  the  RovHma  riv^r  it  is  worn  even  by  i\\f  men.    A«  »  bo  tuoal  among 
Afrioan  tribes,  they  arc  great  believers  in  the  poiiwn  ordcal. 

The  Hliore;»  of  Lak«  N^asaa  are  thiekly  peopled,  aJl  tlie  people  betnj^ 
tattooed  &om  heud  to  foot  with  figures  wliiilt  upcc-ially  mark  the  tribe. 
The  Matumboka.  wlio  live  to  the  west  of  the  lake,  prodaco  little  wart- , 
like  clevtttioiu  on  tho  fucc*,  giving  a  veiy  repnltuve  appearance  to  thaj 
women. 

It  is  scarcely  as  yot  possiblo  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  people  of 
this  vast  region,  except  to  say  that  they  are  for  the  roost  p«rt  more  allied 
in  race,  and  far  more  in  language,  to  the  KafBrs,  than  to  the  Sondaoese 
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Negroes.  Wo  must  content  onrselvee  for  the  most  part  with  following 
Tb«  the  descriptions  of  tlie  more  notable  «xplore».  Canu-rou 
"■^""•^  ("  Across  Africa")  thus  describes  tho  natives  of  Unyamneai, 
north-mst  of  Ugogi).  Their  dislinguiiihing  tribal  marks  are  "  a  tattooed 
line  down  the  centre  of  the  forvhead  and  on  each  t«'mplo  ;  tho  two  upper 
front  teeth  are  chipped  so  as  to  show  a  chevron -shaped  gap;  and  a  amatl 
triangular  piece  of  hippopotamna  ivorj-orof  shell,  ground  down  white  and 
polished,  is  himg  round  tJie  neck.  Their  ornaments  consist  principally  of 
beads  and  bram  and  Iron  wire.  Chiefs  and  headmen  wear  ettormoas 
cylindrical   bracelets  of  ivory,  extwiding  from   wrist  to  t-lbow,  which 
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are  nsed  abo  as  signals  in  warfare.  The  noise  occaittonod  by  stiikillg 
thom  together  is  hoard  at  »  long  distance,  and  iti  naed  by  the  oliieb 
88  a  call  for  their  men  to  rally  ronnd  them.  The  men  usually  shave 
the  CTOwu  of  the  head,  and  vear  their  hatr  twisted  into  innumcrnblo 
smalt  strings," 

Of  the  Manyema,  north-west  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  Stanley  says 
("Through  the  Dark  Continent"):  "Their  arms  are  a  short  sword, 
aoabbarded  with  wood,  to  which  are  hung  small  brass  and  na 
iron  bells,  and  a  light,  beautifully  balanced  spear.  Their  >i*»y««>»- 
shields  were  veritable  wooden  doom.  Their  dress  consisted  of  a  narrow 
apron  of  antelope  skin  or  finely  made  grass-cloth.  They  wore  kuoba, 
cones,  and  patches  of  mud  attached  to  their  beards,  back  hair,  and 
behind  the  ears.  At  KiKambala,  the  iiotives  had  horns  and  cones  of  mud 
on  the  tops  of  their  heads.  Others,  moro  ambitious,  covered  the  entire 
head  with  a  crown  of  mud.  The  women,  blessed 
with  an  abundance  of  hair,  manufactured  itattrM  «i 
it  with  a  stiffening  of  light  cane  into  a^'  »"»b<>i»- 
bomiot-sbaped  head-dwss,  allowing  the  back  hair 
to  iiow  down  to  the  waiat  in  masses  of  ringlets. 
They  seemed  to  do  ail  the  work  of  life,  for  at  all 
hoiu^  they  might  be  seen,  with  tlieir  large  wicker 
baskets  behind  them,  setting  out  for  the  rivers  or 
creeks  to  catch  fish,  or  returning  with  their  fuel 
baskets  strapped  on  across  their  foreheads.  Their 
villages  consUt  of  one  or  more  broad  streets  from 
100  to  15<j  feet  wido,  flanked  by  low,  square  \mX» 
arranged  in  tolerably  straight  lines,  and  generally 
situated  on  swells  of  land,  to  secnre  rapid  drainage. 
At  the  end  of  one  of  these  streets  is  the  council 
and   gossip-house,  overlooking  the  length  of  the 

avenue.     In  the  centre  is  a  platform,  of  tamped  "       "" 

clay,  witli  a  heavy  tree-trunk  sunk  into  it,  and  in  the  wood  have 
been  scooped  out  a  number  of  troughs,  so  that  several  women  may 
pound  grain  at  once.  The  bouses  are  separated  into  two  or  more  apart> 
ments;  and  on  account  of  the  compact  uuutro  of  the  clay  and  tamped 
floor  are  easily  kept  clean.  The  roo&  are  shiny  with  tlio  reek  of 
smoke,  as  though  they  had  been  painted  with  coal-tar.  The  household 
chattels  or  furniture  aro  limited  to  food-baskets,  earthenware  pots,  an 
assortment  of  wicker-work  dishes,  the  family  sliicld,  spears,  knives, 
swords,  and  tools,  and  the  fish-boskets  lying  outsidu.  They  are  tolerably 
hospitable,  and  permit  strangers  the  Iree  use  of  their  dwellings.  The 
bananas  and  plaut&ins  are  very  luxnriaut,  wliilo  the  Guinea  palms  supply 
the  people  with  oil  and  wiuo  ;  the  forests  give  them  fuel,  the  rivers  fi^h, 
and  the  gardens  cassava,  ground-nuts,  and  Indian  com.  The  chiefs 
enact  strict  laws,  and  though  possessed  of  but  little  actual  power,  either 
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of  wealth  or  retintie,  exact  the  utmost  doforencc,  and  are  exoeedlngly 
cfirvmoniou)),  b«iug  nlwaya  followed  by  a  drammer,  who  taps  his  drum 
with  masterly  skill." 

At  Rubunga,  about  the  most  northerly  point  reached  by  the  Congo, 
the  natives  dress  their  hair  in  tufts  on  the  back  of  the  head,  fastened 
HftUTM  of  ^"itli  ii^n  hair-pins.  "  Tattooing  is  carried  to  excess,  every 
KubungA  portion  of  the  akin  l>eariiig  punctured  marks,  from  the  root«  of 
the  hair  down  to  the  knees.  Their  breasts  are  like  hieroglyphic  parch- 
ment charts,  marked  with  riuaed  figures,  ledges,  squares,  circles,  wavy 
lines,  tuberose  knots,  rosettes,  and  every  conceivable  de.*tig!i.  No  coloui^ 
ing  substance  had  been  introduced  into  these  incisions  and  piincturfs ; 
the  cuticle  had  simply  been  tortured  and  irritated  by  the  injection 
of  some  irritants  or  air.  Indeed,  some  of  the  glossy  tubercles,  which 
OoittaJned  air,  were  as  targe  as  hens'  eggA.  As  many  as  six  thin  ledges 
marked  the  foreheads  from  temple  to  temple,  as  many  ran  down  each 


tDVVt  MS  Tovra  or  aur  luxTam. 

cheek,  while  from  lower  eyelid  to  base  of  septum  ciu^ed  wavy  lines, 
the  chin  showed  ro»ettes,  the  neck  seemed  goitrous  with  the  large  vesi- 
cular protuberances,  while  the  front  parts  of  their  bodies  afforded  broad 
fields  upon  which  the  native  artist  had  displayed  the  exuberant  fertility 
of  his  genius.*'  Conseqaenlly  these  people  appear  hideously  deformed. 
Their  necklaces  conaiftt  of  human,  gorilla,  and  ci-ocodilo  teeth,  so  numeroDs 
aa  to  almost  cover  the  neck.  Many  of  these  Central  Africaus  oem«ut 
friendi^hip  by  performing  the  rite  of  blood-brotherhood,  before  or  after  an 
exchange  of  gifts.  The  Kubunga  people  were  so  eager  and  vigorona 
about  it  that  I!k£r.  Stanley  thought  the  proceeding  very  cannibalistic 
After  an  incision  was  made  in  each  arm,  the  two  "  brothers  "  bent  their 
heads,  and  the  native  sucked  with  the  greatest  fervour  and  gusto. 

At  Chiunbiri,  a  good  way  further  to  the  south-west,  the  (Wayanju) 
'  women  wore  large  brass  collars,  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter, 
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Bome  weighing  tliirty  pounJs,  soldered  pGrmanently  roand  tlie 

neck,  in  addition  to  several  poiiii<Ia  of  brass  wirn  lor  i»rm  end  '■l*^^ 


leg  ornamenU.  The  warriors  and  yoang  men  wore  their  hair  in  fonr 
S«p«rate  plaits,  two  of  which  overhung  the  fnrehcad.  Two  lines  ar« 
very  gcnwrally  tattooed  on  the  forehead.     The  Buhwende,  still  lower 
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down,  have  a  cnrioiw  linbit.  While  visiting  Stanley  with  gifts,  and 
having  if^ated  tLvmsolves  for  a  chat,  thwy  siuUl<.!uly  Wgan  grinding 
their  t«eth,  as  though  in  a  mad  rngo. 

We  moat  reluctantly  restrict  onr  accounts  of  th«  African  trib««,  and 
not  ovon  mention  many  tribes  ilfiscrilwd  by  various  explorers.  They  are, 
however,  as  y«t  but  little  fenown  scieuUfically,  When  tJiey  are  more 
thoroughly  compared  together,  they  wilt  be  fonnd  to  fall  into  a  few 
imponant  groups  whose  cnstoms  can  b«  clojstficd  and  compared.  Till 
then,  it  is  wearisome  and  bewildering  to  read  of  the  vast  numbers  of 
savage  tribes  already  made  known,  unless  in  the  pages  of  some  great 
explorer  like  Livinfi^stone  or  Stanley. 

We  muat  hrietly  refer  to  the  people  of  the  Zanzibar  district,  where 

the  Mahometan*  lire  once  more  foand 
PMpitof  in  full  force.  The  Ltlanda 
*™«»"-  of.  Zanzibari  Pwmba,  and 
Mafia,  with  a  portion  of  adjacent 
coa.>*t,  «r*'  pretty  well  all  that  is  now 
loft  to  the  Sulian  of  Zanzibar,  who 
formerly  itwayed  the  whole  Suabuli 
coast.  But  this  it«clf  was  only  a 
modem  arrangement,  for  not  a  qnartor 
of  a  century  ago  this  tract  belonged 
to  the  Imam  of  Muscat  (South-oast 
Arabia).  Oa  the  death  of  a  recent 
imam,  however,  his  territory  was 
divided  between  his  two  sons.  Sey- 
yid  Bayash,  a  Wahabee,  became 
tjultan  of  Zanzibar  in  1870 ;  his 
brother,  Seyyid  Kbaiifah,  Mucoeeded 

MutuMot  hi»>  «a>'ly  i''  '*^-  ^^^ 
'^»***  tlu'  population  ha«  become 
n  ijomewliat  distinct  type,  owing  t> 
ihe  large  intfrnilxtinv  i^f  Arabs  for  many  geiif-ralions  with  tin-  Bantu 
Suahcli ;  indeed,  so  strong  is  tJie  intlnence  of  the  Arab  blood,  that 
the  people  in  general  call  themselves  Arabs,  aud  are  xcaloiis,  sometiniea 
fanatical,  Mahometans.  The  town  of  Zanzibar  has  a  very  misvd  and 
crowded  population,  including,  iK'sidiw  Arabw  ami  Snaheli,  many  Mala- 
gasy, Hindus,  Lascars,  aud  Negro  slaves.  The  town  is  a  fine  one,  with 
houses  of  white  stoue.  The  Hindus  are  of  many  triboH  and  castes,  and 
carry  on  llie  greater  part  of  the  trade,  both  import  and  retail;  but  few 
of  them  settle  permanently;  they  nearly  all  return  home  whou  they  have 
made  enough  money.  The  slave  trade,  though  nominally  suppressed  in 
TM  lUv*  ^'1  these  regions,  still  continues  only  too  actively,  ttiongh  in  a 
*'*^  more  secret  fashion  than  formerly.  It  will  require  some 
generationa  at  least  before  it  can  be  extinguished,  for  the  spirit  of  slavery 


wHi  ev  <  MtEr,  ciiuMiitmi- 
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is  deeply  iugrained  iu  the  Africans  tliemselves.  So  mauy  tribes  nre 
eagor  to  etislave  others,  or  to  sell  their  owti  rnlativcs  for  moiw-y  or  valued 
articles,  that  the  great  demand  from  Persia,  Arabia,  etc.,  will  long  create 
a  supply.  The  hoiTors  of  the  slave  capture  and  the  slave  march  are, 
however,  far  woi-se  than  those  of  actual  slavery,  and  yearly  dostmy  very 
many  thou&anda  of  victims.  Nothing  but  the  most  determined  efforts  of 
civilised  powers  will,  however,  suffice  to  put  a  atop  to  Africnii  slaverj'; 
and  it  is  to  be  I'eured  that  vast  numbers  of  Africans  will  do  no  work  at 
all,  unless  under  compulsion. 


THs  uim  wvtv*  at  uMsnuB. 


The  Suaheli  are  usually  robust  and  well-formed,  of  a  chocolate- 
brown  complexion,  with  short,  woolly,  crisp  huir  and  scanty  heard.  They 
have  prominent  lips  and  jaws,  and  somewhat  flat  noses.  The  xj„ 
Arab  style  of  dress  is,  by  those  well-to-do,  generally  adopted.  Btt»h«lL 
Lung  wliito  tunics,  covering  a  coloured  Teat,  turbans,  and  sandals  aro 
worn.  The  women  asnally  wear  a  short-sleeved  sillc  or  cotton  gown,  and 
the  face  is  veiled,  ofl«n  with  black  silk  ;  a  blue  or  black  skirt  is  worn 
over  the  gown.  Their  eyebrows  are  blackened  with  soot,  and  their 
Unger  nails  reddened  with  henna.  The  poorer  men  have  a  simple  short 
kilt,   the   women   wrap   a  cotton    cloth    round    their   body   below   the 
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len.  "While  Iio«pital>Ie  and  friendly  to  strangprs,  they  are  often 
tremely  ctinmng,  selibih,  and  meodacious.  They  are  often  very  adept 
in  concealing  tlieir  thoughts,  and  Imve  much  a«sunnca  and  MU'-este«in. 
They  are  vt-rj'  consorvativo,  and  not  easily  moved  out  of  cuBtoninry 
paths,  often  drink  to  excess,  and  have  little  or  no  regard  to  chastity. 
Still  they  make  stJY)ng  attauhments,  and  can  he  made  into  faithful 
servants  hy  thoae  posaeeeed  of  the  right  genius.  Agricnltiu^  is  largely 
followed,  and  domfstio  cattle  nre  numerous.  Tht.-  Suuhelt  language  is 
one  of  the  Bantu  languages,  and  has  fipread  very  widely  on  the  coast, 
and  in  the  interior  of  Eastern  Africa. 

The  Wanyika  are  a  people  further  inland,  between  3°  and  5"  south. 

They  are  an    impudent    warlike    people — some,  however,  being  very 

TT,,       cowardly;  but  their  character  in  general  is  painted  in  very 

wwiyUM.   {Jarl(  colours.     They  are  still   very  primitive,  wearing  round 

their  waist  only  a  dressed  skin  or  a  piece 
of  native  cotton  or  bark-clotli ;  on  their 
legH  they  wear  piece*  of  hairj-  ox  liide. 
Thoy  sliave  the  hair  off  their  forehead, 
and  the  re«t  is  trained  and  stiffened 
with  fat  into  screw-like  tufts,  into  which 
an  ostrich  or  other  feather  is  stuck. 
They  are  very  fluent  talkers,  and  very 
fond  of  pleasure,  having  many  riotous 
festivals.  The  women  do  nearly  all  the 
work,  and  the  men  have  many  wives, 
who  are  bought.  The  sou  of  a  SVanyika 
chief  is  not  recognised  as  adult  until  h« 
has  killed  a  man,  no  matt«r  whom.  The 
dead  are  buried  in  deep  graves,  with  the 
itiAHKu.  head    turnvd    towards    the    sonth-wesL 

The  ghosts  of  the  dead  are  bfUcvud  to 
haunt  the  neigh  bourliooil  of  tlie  oliicf  town  of  the  tribe,  where  huts  are 
built  for  them,  and  offerings  made  to  thf^m.  They  an*  vt-ry  sujM>nilitious, 
and  believe  in  beings  ca]le<l  muliingti,  who  are  both  good  and  evil,  and 
may  represent  tho  powers  of  nature.  All  diseases  are  believed  to  be 
caused  by  them,  and  cx)nsequently  a  medicine-man  is  called  tu  to  exorcise 
the  evil  spirit.     liaiu-muktiTs  nro  de\'onlly  believed  in. 

Tho  Masai  end  the  Wakwafl  of  the  Kilima-njaro  reg:ion  are  said  to 

show  relationship  to  the  Hamilic   jwoples,  but  this  can  hardly  be  settled 

Thf  hbwi  y^^-     '^''"y   ^iivv  projecting  jaws  and  high  cheek-bones,  but 

ma       their  hair  is  straight.    They  are  of  a  very  ferocious  type,  and 

are  continually  at  war  with  on©  another;  but  all  foreigners 

lire  hateful  to  them.    They  show  great  courage,  but  defer  mtich  to  their 

seniors.    They  have  no  settJed  abodes,  but  camp  iu  suitable  plnceot  for 

a  longer  or  shorter  time,  forming  regular  towns  with  tent-libe  hata 
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covered  with  hidea  and  gross.  The  whole  town  is  8ttnx>nndoid  by  a 
thom-like  hedge  and  a  ditch,  and  sentinels  arc  always  on  guard.  They 
are  largely  pastoral,  having  hoads  of  CAttle.  oheep,  and  goats.  Their  diet 
is  chiefly  animal,  and  they  make  butter  and  eat  honey. 

Women  are  in  a  %'ery  subordinate  poaition  among  these  people. 
They  arc  aomettmes  tortured  or  mutilated ;  girls  ore  fattened  for  marriage. 
Polygamy  ia  common,  wiv«8  being  bought  for  a  certain  number  ol 
cattle. 

The  Masai  claim  exclusive  ownership  of  the  surrounding  plains  and 
wilderness,  and  are  very  difficult  to  deal  with,  owing  to  their  warlike 
organisation.  Their  armies  number  several  thousand  men,  iimurjr 
and  they  usnally  try  to  completely  surround  their  enemy.  "»«>>M«on- 
They  maintain  a  very  severe  <li8cipliuo,  a  coward  being  cut  to  pieces 
before  th©  eyes  of  the  rest.  They  often  make  predatory  expeditions, 
and  lay  waste  the  whole  country,  not  taking  prisoners,  but  killing  men 
and  women  in  cold  blood.  They  havi^  thick  clubs  which  they  can  throw 
a  hundred  feet  with  great  precision,  often  dashing  out  the  brains  of  an 
«n«iDy.  They  have  »n  idea  of  the  sky,  or  rain  (called  Eugai),  as  a 
great  power,  which  they  suppose  dwells  on  Kilima-njaro ;  but  they  in- 
voke an  ancentral  hero  to  intL-roedo  with  Eugai.  Th"  ni  edict  ne-nian 
and  sorcerer  ore  as  powerful  among  them  as  among  moat  other  African 
tribes. 

It  would  be  fruitless  to  attempt   as  yet  to  define  precisely  tlie 
possessions  of  various  Kuropean  powers  in   the   regions  wo   have  been 
describing.     Vast  tracts  Imve  been  claimed  by  or  assigned  to  -.,«_e«,i 
the  various  powers  by  agreement  among  themselves,  and  boo  lerunbia  tor 
often  without  taking  much  account  of  the  natives  ;  but  these     *'"'*■ 
so-called  protectorates,  or  "spheres  of  influence,"  are  in  many  cases  very 
imrea)  at  present,  and  amount  to  little  but  the  occupation  of  portions  of 
coast  line  and  of  river  bank,  and  the  assertion  of  a  certain  amount  of 
authority  over  the  natives  when  they  threaten  to  become  troublesome 
to  traders.      Colonisation   in   the   txue   sense    scarcely   exists,  and  it  is 
doubtful   whether   it    can  ever  be  Uioroughly  carried  out.     m«ch 
France  has   almost  all   the  West  Coast,  from  Campo  river  P«*««^<«»- 
(2'a(y  N.)down  to  the  Loango  river,  about  6"  S.,  including  th©  Gaboon 
and  the  Ogoway  rivers,  and  a  large  part  of  tlie  north-west  bank  of 
the  Congo.     Germany  has  the  coa-st  north  of  this  French    ^^^^^^^ 
territory,  including  the  Cameroons  district,  and  south  of  the    spiMr*  of 
Portuguese  territory,  firom  Cape  Frio  to  the  Orange  River        **"*'■ 
(excepting  the  small  British  settlement  of  Walfisoh  Bay),  and  claims 
some  influence  as  far  as  20*'  east  latitude,  thus  including  Damaratand 
and  Great  Naranriualand.     Germany  has  also  obtained  from   the  Sultan 
of  Zaiixibur,  and  by  agreement  with  England,  the  large  region   bftw^en 
Mount  Kilima-njaro  and  the  river  Rovuma,  opposite  the  middle  of  Lake 
Nyaasa. 
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The  CoDp^o  Froo  StAt«,  uiitler  tho  ausplcfls  of  tho  King  of  the 
Belgians,  and  of  Mr,  H.  M,  Stanley,  pcaaesses  a  tract  on  thw  north  bank 
TiwcoB«o  ***  '*"'  C^ngo  i^om  ite  mouth  to  Manyaiign,  wliere  the  French 
riwSUM.  come  m,  and  claim  this  bimk  as  fur  as  the  mouth  of  th« 
Likona.  TheROf^  the  Congo  Htate  claims  rights  as  far  as  4^  N.  and  30'  G., 
and  south  to  Lak«  Bangweolo  (12°  S.),  tnd  WMt  to  24'  E.,  reoching  north- 
ward to  fi'  S.  and  westwards  to  the  south  hank  of  the  Conf;o  at  NokkL 
The  estimat*d  area  is  owr  a  million  .square  miles,  which  Mr.  Stanley 
tmaginett  to  contain  twenty-seven  millions  of  people. 

The  Portnguese  colonies  in  South  Africa  are  extensive,  partly  of 

long  standing,  partly  of  reoent 
ForwgMM.  aoquiBition.  Th»y 
MTTitonr.  include,  on  the  West 
Coast,  in  the  fbrmer  class,  sta- 
tiona  north  of  the  Congo  (Ct- 
benda  and  Loango),  the  sonth- 
em  mouth  of  that  river  up  to 
Nokki,  with  all  tho  intervening 
territory  to  Ambriz ;  while 
Angola,  Bengiieln,  and  Moasa- 
medes,  extending  down  to  the 
Gorman  line  at  Cape  Frio,  are 
oh)  settlementa.  On  tho  East 
CoiLst,  Portugal  has  held  Mo- 
zambique and  Sufala  since  the 
end  of  tlie  ftileenth  century, 
itnd  i»  now  allowed  to  nile 
from  near  Cape  Belgado  to 
Pelagoa  Bay ;  only  a  small 
part  of  this  immcnite  twrritovj" 
is  really  held,  Portugal,  bow- 
ever,  now  claims  a  belt  of  land 
extending  right  auross  Alrioa 
between  her  eastern  and  west- 
em  colonies. 

In  addition  to  Bechuanaland,  British  influence  haa  lately  been 
MMTtod  over  tho  territory  north  of  the  German  cession  Jrom  Zanzibar, 
iiiiUb  extending  across  the  equatorial  region,  and  to  Lake  Victoria 
pow«r.  jjyanza.  Thua  the  scramhlc  for  Africa  box  left  Great  BritAJn 
in  pOMeesion  of  the  most  fertile  and  babitablo  portions  of  South  Aftica, 
with  by  far  the  most  advanced  aettlements,  and  considerably  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  external  tradti  of  the  continent.  France  bag 
about  one  quartw  of  the  •■xt«rnnl  trade.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  with- 
oni  further  quarrelling,  all  parties  will  set  to  work  to  make  tho  boat 
possible  use  of  thvir  "  spheres  of  iuflaunce,"  and  realise  that  the  course 


XMAI  jiuiBim  Koaiv. 


c>K    iiir^  wiiL  txia   ly  HutI  1-Uu, 


In  the  territory  recogniiied  as  PortngHefle,  the  coast  kingdoms  of 
LoaDgo,  Kttbonda,  and  Kakongo,  north  ot  thu  Congo,  were  formerly  suV 
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ject  to  the  king  of  the  native  sta,t«>  of  Congo.    Here  tlie  fetish  prieata 

,  are  still  supreme,  rcnlly  electing  the  kings,  and  tioeping  them 

!*>■■<■.  under  strict  control  by  the  rites  they  enforce  and  the  very 

ffrtimt*    juij^gfpuj  things  they  forbid  them  to  do  or  see.    In  some  cases 

the«e  restrictions  are  so  irk^nte  that  no  iiativo  cun  for  years  be  induced 

to  accept  the  throne ;  then  the  coffin  of  the  deed  king  is  kept  unbnried, 

and  the  fetish  priests  nil«  meanwliilo.     Tlioir  tyrannical  influence  over 

the  poopto  is  almost  unbounded.     The  natives  are  rathor  undersized  and 

not  so  moflcular  as  many  negroes,  but,  have  ^considerable  skill  in  the  art«, 

some  being  excellent  weavers  and  making  silk-hke  fabrics  out  of  little 

but  hast  and  straw. 

Immediately  south  of  the  Congo  the  tribes  are  in  a  more  primitive 


condition  than  in  Angola  proper  ;  but  the  men  wear  a  waistoloth  fastened 
Tii«aen<ia  ^ith  a  bit  of  rt^d  baize,  and  the  women  are  still  more  cov* 
"*'»^  ered.  The  Mussurongo  are  a  piratical  tribe  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  on  both  sides,  who  shave  their  heads,  or  cut  the  hair  short, 
or  into  peculiar  patterns.  They  belong  to  a  division  of  Bantu  known 
as  the  fiunda  group,  aI.io  including  the  people  of  IJoando.  All  these  re- 
Uiin  some  of  the  i^Mlucation  and  Christian  ideas  spread  among  them  by 
Portuguese  miasionanes  two  centuries  Ago ;  but  some  of  the  tribes  under 
PortugttPso  rule  are  among  the  most  d^raded  of  Afncana,  very  ugly, 
wild,  savage,  and  suspicious. 

Mr.  Monteiro,  tn  his  "  Angola  and  the  River  Congo,"  gives  a  very 
onfavourable  picture  of  the  negroee  in  that  region.    He  regards  the  de- 
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velopment  of  the  miasma-proof  negro  as  coincident  with  an  arrest  of  de- 
velopment of  the  intellect.  He  has  nevor  iu  many  years  8««n  piHf^-m.(.f 
a  n^jo  «how  tho  least  tendemasa  towards  a  negreas,  or  kiss  or  aogwlai* 
caress  one.  Their  passions  are  pnrely  of  aJi  animal  description,  "****"•■ 
and  jenlonsy  scarcely  oxlsts,  unfaithfulness  in  a  wife  being  puuLshaljle 
by  fining  the  paramour.  Mothers  are  rarely  seen  fondling  or  playing 
with  their  babies.  Thoy  all  delight,  in  witneiining  an  luiimal  Un'tnred  ; 
and  ii  negro  may  be  thrashed  to  within  an  inch  of  hia  life  and  show  no 
malice  or  vindictiveness  aflerwards.  Similarly,  no  beneiit  is  a  subject  of 
gratitude,  though  hv  may  express  pleasure  at  obtaining  .sumothing  vfith- 
outefibit.  Even  among  those  who  have  accepted  the  white  man's  idea  of 
a  Creator,  there  remain.^  the  belief  that  the  white  man's  Qod  is  different 
from  that  of  the  biaclt  man.  The  fetish  system  is  still  fully  in  force. 
There  are  few  great  cliicfs  among  these  people,  every  town  having  its 
own  chief  and  council,  usually  t«n  or  twelve  of  the  elders,  termed  Hacotas. 
The  office  of  chief  or  king  descends  from  uncle  to  nephew  or  niece,  hy 
the  sister's  side,  "  Every  king  has  a  stick  of  otTice  ;  this  is  in  form  like 
a  straight,  thick,  smooth  walking-stick,  generally  made  of  ebony,  or  of 
other  wood  dyed  black.  These  sticks  are  always  sent  with  a  messengiT 
from  the  king,  and  serve  to  authenticate  the  message.  The  principal 
insignia  of  the  king's  oillce  is  the  cap,  which  is  hereditnr)'.  It  resembles* 
a  short  iiightcitp,  and  is  muilo  of  fine  tibre,  generally  that  of  the  wild 
pineapple  leaf,  and  some  are  beauiifnily  woven  with  ruijied  patterns. 
The  king  never  wears  it  iu  the  usuiil  way,  but  on  any  occasion  of  cere- 
mony it  is  carried  on  the  head  doubled  in  four. 

"  The  appearance  of  some  of  the  kings  dressed  in  their  fine  clothra 
is  very  ridiculous.  A  red  or  bine  baize  cloak  thrown  over  thi'  shoulders 
is  considered  the  correct  thing,  paniculai-ly  over  an  old  uni-  Amuiing 
form  of  any  kind,  tho  more  gold  loce  on  it  the  better.  The  "J""  ''■'"^ 
old  king  of  Quirillo,  on  the  road  to  Bembe,  was  us  amusing  a  figure  as 
any  I  have  seen.  He  always  used  to  appear  in  n  woman's  brightly- 
coloured  chintz  gown,  with  a  short  red  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  and  a 
great  brass  cavalry  helmet  over  his  head,  his  black  wrinkled  iwae  in  a 
broad  grin  of  satisfaction." 

As  a  specimen  of  African  manner*,  few  occasions  ore  more  typical 
than  the  reception  of  travellers  by  native  kings;  and  these  are  often 
similar  over  a  wide  tract  of  country.  The  king  dresses  in  his  AtMia 
best,  and  the  meeting  takes  place  in  iront  of  the  king's  abode  '•'"■»•"<«■ 
or  under  a  great  baobab  tree.  The  servants  of  the  traveller  on  the  one 
side  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  other,  squat  or  stand 
about.  In  the  Angola  region  the  traveller's  retinue  first  "  clap  hands," 
to  the  king  and  macotas.  The  king  iu  return  extends  his  letl  hand 
horizontally  in  front  of  him  with  the  palm  upward*,  placing  the  back  of 
the  right  haufl  flat  on  the  left  palm,  and  waving  the  projecting  fingers 
quickly  in  succession.     The  king  then  addresses  one  of  the   macotas, 
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delivering  liis  wwlcome  to  tlie  trftvcllcr,  who  puts  fwward  ono  of  his 
attendants  as  interpreter,  and  the  macota  delivem  to  him  the  king's 
HjHwch ;  through  him  too  thn  imvoUor  roturnx  hia  coroplimenta,  and 
malcvs  the  king  suitable  presents,  inchiditig  of  course  a  bottle  of  wine  or 
mm,  vhich  the  king  and  his  macotas  drink :  and  the  king  makea  tlie 
traveller  a  small  prwaent  in  return.  It  is  most  essential  to  employ  inter- 
protors  in  this  procedure,  however  well  the  parties  may  underatant]  one 
another's  language. 

Slavery  aeems  to  have  been  a  natural  product  of  negro  life  in  Angola 
and  Bonguela:  and  although  the  Portuguese  till  lately  maintained  it,  and 
MlirifT  ann  rt'cogtii^od  it.  it  does  not  appi-ar  to  have  been  of  a  very  harsh 
"■*•■  description,  slaves  living  in  the  utmost  amity  witli  their  mas- 
ters, and  mistressea  and  slaves  working  together  in  the  fielcb.  Formerly 
there  were  groat  pxportations  of  slavi.^s  from  Portuguese  West  Africa  to 
Brazil,  conourrent  with  the  ivory  trade,  for  which  staves  were  needful 

ascarriers.  Many  kiiidsof  agi'imittureaud  trado 
have  sprung  up  in  late  years.  The  ground-nut 
is  largely  exported  for  its  oil ;  cotton  is  incroas- ' 
ingly  grown ;  baobab  bark  fibre,  indiarubber, 
copal  gum,  etc.,  are  also  important  producUi. 
But  for  the  most  part  the  bad  government  of 
Porttigol  has  failed  egregiously  to  develop  the 
rcsfiources  of  the  country. 

Loanda,  nr  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  is  a  develop- 
ing town,  with  considerable  public  buildings, 
H&riiat  tMDa  iB^>od  shops  aud  Stores,  and  wide  roads 
/  ■"<.''./."--V>"V''. "        »tL<*ttfl«-  Hnd  streets.     The  open  markvt  is  a 
' //'  K  "■'  "{■»/*  soene  of  great  excitement  and  noise.    The  ven- 

' — ■■ — ~- 1  dors  are  mostly  women,  wearing  straw  hats  with 

««uo  yiMKi,  brims  almost  as  large  as  umbrellas.     Hero  may 

bo  9e«n,  according  to  Monteiro,  nil  kinds  of  dishes  attractive  to  negroes : 
wooden  dishes  full  of  small  pieces  of  pork ;  pots  of  cooked  beans  and 
palm  oil,  retailed  in  large  s]iormfuls  eaten  on  the  spot;  terrible  looking 
messes  of  fisli,  cakes,  and  pustry,  thickly  covered  with  large  tliea,  jars 
of  Indiau-corn  beer,  live  fowls,  ducks,  white  tomatoes,  bananOA,  and  all 
kinds  of  fruits.  The  women  s'juat  on  tlieir  heels,  with  then-  wares  in 
Irout;  and  tlioir  babies  roll  about  iu  the  sand  and  rulitii.4li,  with  a  swjum 
of  mongrel  dogs  and  lean,  loiig-snouted  pigs  quarrelUiig  tor  stray  morsels. 
Fish  is  abun^lant  on  this  const. 

The  tisnnl  negro  dress  iu  Angola   is   a  waistcloth  reaching  to  tho 
knees  or  ankles,  aud  another  thrown  over  the  shoulders;    but  an  ap- 
proach to  European  costume  is  often  iiinde.  the  chimuey-put 
hat  being  a  great  object  of  ambition.     The  women  wear  au 
indigo-black  cotton  cloth,  tightly  folded  round  the  body  from  armpits  to 
feet;  and  another  long  piece  covers  tho  head,  and  is  crossed  over  tbu 
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pohest,  or  hang*  loo««ly  down  over  thf  Klion1(l«rs.  B«ne«th  this  they 
nsoally  hnvft  a  Cdoared  print,  and  tliia  alone  ia  worn  by  the  poorer 
daanft.     Both  men  and  women  talk  nlond  to  themtieh-es  while  walking. 

Bengnolo,  Mosfiamodes,  and  Ambriz  iiru  other  considerable  towns  in 
PortngueBe  territory.  There  are  aorae  tribes  distinctly  differing  from 
the  prevailing  Btinda  typn,  such  ns  the  Libollo  and  the  QnisKama,  wiiich 
tribes  are  hereditary  enemies.  These  have  hitherto  maintained  almost 
complete  independence  of  the  Portugnese,  They  are  iihort,  very  dark, 
and  extremely  dirty  in  their  habit*.  There  aro  numertms  other  timid 
and  small-sized  tribes,  which  appear  to  be  remains  of  primitive  peoples 
fitst  disnpptMtring,  some  liviTig  in  caves  and  finsurvs  in  the  hilLs,  and 
fleeing  before  \'isttor8. 

This  great  country  is  inhabited  by  bnt  n  handftti  of  Europeans,  most 
of  whom  only  look  for  a  return  home  whyii  tboy  have  made  a  fortune  ; 
and  few  indeed  are  the  instances  of  anything  like  complete  Enropoui 
acclimatisation.  In  Mossamedes  alone,  in  the  t;>juth  of  the  w"'"""' 
Furtugueee  territory,  do  the  lamiUes  of  Europeans  flourish  ;  and  nearly 
to  this  point  the  Boera  have  extended  their  "  trokking  "  from  Southern 
Africa.  Brazilinu  inimigranta,  too,  partly  of  Portuguese  biood,  are 
settling  here.  There  are  also  some  Canarese  half-breeds  from  Goa,  who 
occupy  positions  as  priests,  t«ttchorB,  and  accountants.  Such  is  the  feeble 
contribution  which  the  European  races  have  made  to  a  country  which 
they  have  despoiled  in  three  centuries  of  at  Icofit  a  million  of  slaves, 
whose  captnre  and  transport  probably  represent*  the  destruction  of  three 
or  four  millions. 

The  so-called  kingdom  of  Congo  abuts  on  the  Portuguese  possessious 
on  the  north-east ;  it  has  now  l)ut  a  shadow  of  its  former  influence. 
Three  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  Jesuits  "converted "it,  the  EmgdnB  of 
king  ruled  over  a  large  number  of  subordinate  chiefs  and  terri-  «<>»«•■ 
torien,  and  could  assemble  a  large  army.  The  lung's  power  was  kept  up 
by  bis  control  of  the  slave  and  ivory  trade,  and  his  receipt  of  most  oi'  llie 
proceeds.  His  sUto  coremonial,  and  the  customs  of  the  country,  have 
been  elaborately  described  by  th«  missionariet,  but.  they  are  too  lengthy 
for  ns  to  recount.  In  the  past  there  was  much  cruel  human  sactiBce  and 
canuibali«m  among  these  people.  BAcentI}*,  fresh  Catholic  and  other 
missions  have  gone  to  San  Salvador,  as  the  Portuguese  call  the  Congo 
capital,  Ambassi.  Don  Pedro,  the  present  negro  king,  has  become  the 
\'aasal  of  Portugal ;  and  French,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch  factories  have 
been  founded  near  the  royal  abode. 

But  the  capacity  of  the  Bantu  peoples  in  this  region  for  organisa* 
tion  is  shown  by  various  other  tribes.  In  the  region  of  the  great  river 
Kaesai,  a  tributary*  of  the  Congo,  the  Walunda  have  an  im-  ouMrButn 
portant  kingdom  (Ulunda),  the  king  of  which  is  officially  ''^°»^«™' 
termed  Mnatu-Yamvo.  Another  large  kingdom  near  the  sources  of  the 
Luapula,  is  that  of  Muata  Kazembe.    South  of  the  Lualaba,  or  Congo,  at 
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Nyangwe,  is  the  extensive  Icingflom  of  UruB,  nilwl  liy  Raflongo,  who 
appoints  a  large  mimbM-  of  triWI  vbiefs,  and  mamtains  iMh  a  sort  of 
feudal  and  a  ca«te  system.  Thbi  kingdom  is,  in  its  turn,  being  cat  down 
by  the  enterprise  of  tlio  Kioko,  a  notublu  bunting  race,  including  many  ^ 
capablu  smiths,  who  are  gradually  jmabing  nortliwardB. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Bauhi  peoples  of  South  Africa  liave  an  organ- 
ising power  formerly  little  dresmt  of ;  and.  Hke  the  Mabomi-tan  kingdoms  , 
of  the  Soudan,  they  give  a  very  difffirent  impression  of  African  character ' 
from  that  formerly  derived  irom  West  African  tribes  and  npgro  slaves  in 
America. 

It  is  very  doubtfnl  whether  Europoaiw  will  do  any  good  to  the 
Aincons  by  destroying  those  organisations  among  them  which  appear 
natura3  and  snited  to  the  people.  To  aid  a  natural  development  rather 
than  to  deittroyit;  to  take  advantage  of  such  i-oots  of  sound  growth  as 
Bp])ear  to  exist,  to  supply  means  of  civilisation  in  anch  directions  as  the 
Africans  can  appreciate;  and  to  gradually  introduce  the  elements  of 
morality  without  a^purity^  and  by  means  of  example  as  well  as  precopt, 
wonld  seem  to  be  the  wisest  methods.  And  it  does  not  follow  that 
Mahometanism  should  bo  regarded  as  entirely  hateful  or  objectionable  in 
AiHca,  if  it  will  bind  together  peoples,  teach  belief  in  one  Ood,  and 
restrain  the  growth  of  intemi»erance,  which  is  one  of  the  worst  contribu- 
tions of  Europe  to  Africa. 
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AT  what  period  tlie  givat  island  of  i^ 
dngascnr  bi'camo  kuown  in  Korthent 
Airica  or  in  Asia  is  doubtful,  bub  it  is 
probable  that  Arab  traders  su-iy 
l-jng  ago  voyaged  tliither.  U  n»i>»wt«'»- 
was  Marco  Polo  who  made  it  first  known 
in  Europe,  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
AVho  w«ro  tbo  original  mhabitautd  of 
the  island  is  quit«  unknown,  but  there 
arc  iMjports  of  former  people  allied  to 
tho  Bushmen  of  South  Africa;  and  con- 
ai<lcrable  remains  of  early  biliabitants 
wlio  built  cairns  and  tumuli  and  stone 
circles  are  yet  to  be  seen.  The  vast  pro- 
_  portion  of  the  present  inhabitants  are 

undoubtedly  descendants  of  iuvadci-s 
and  Bftttleni,  Some  of  tliem  are  negroes  from  Africa,  others  are  Araba, 
others  again  are  Hindua;  but  tho  bulk  are  of  the  Malay  race,  and  all 
epeak  a  Malay  language. 


Radama  L 


Voyagers  from  Portugal  discovered  Marlngasoar  in  1506,  and  nam^ 
it  St-  Lawrence- '»  island:  in  1540  tliey  attempted  to  settle  there,  but 
Eo„pau,  were  promptly  massacred  by  tli«  natives,  only  n  few  eeoaping. 
tnvaden.  Successive  a1.t«mpta  of  the  Dutch  and  English  failed  ;  and  in 
l&l'i,  the  French  Sociutri  de  I'Orient,  under  Hiohelieu's  patJonago,  at- 
tempted to  found  a  colony  in  the  Soath-East ;  but  the  colonists  «ndur«)d 
manj'  har'lKhip^  and  had  little  ntcceaei  for  long,  the  chief  result  of  their 
labount  being  the  conferring  of  the  name  "lie  Dauphine"  upon  tlie 
island  in  l(i(i5.  Finally  the  French  were  driven  out  by  the  natives  in 
1672 ;  but  thoy  never  coasi'd  to  regard  Madagaoear  as  part  of  their 
dominions.  In  the  eighteenth  century  repeated  expeditions  were  ient 
thither  from  France,  and  a  great  deal  of  scientific  exploration  was  done 
by  French  naturalists. 

Probably  the  entire  itiland  has  never  been  under  one  sovereign ;  bnt 
the  Hovas  have  long  been  un  important,  race  and  hehl  extensive  swny  in 
the  central  parts.  Long  lists  of  thoir  rulers  exist.  In  the  last 
quarter  of  the  last  century  a  chief  succeeded,  named  Audi-iaii- 
impoina.  who,  after  adding  several  provinces  to  his  territories,  which 
still  remained  tributary  to  the  SAkaIa\'a  chiefs  of  Menab^,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  islanil.left  his  power  to  his  sun  Rtwlania  I.  (1810),  who  changed 
the  fuoo  of  Malngasy  history.  English  soldiers  were  at  once  taken  into 
his  service  to  drill  his  army  ;  treaties  were  made  with  the  British  ;  the 
Sakalavas  were  subdued  ;  European  missionaries  were  admitted  and  pro- 
tected ;  the  foreign  slave-trade  was  suppressed  ;  schools  were  establishe*!  ; 
printing  was  introduce.!;  and  the  French  wore  opposed  and  attacked 
whenever  they  appeared.  In  1828,  Radama  died  and  was  succeeded  by 
Ruuniou  L  *^"''  ^'''  *1"^®"^:  Ransvalona,  in  consequence  of  a  court 
conspiracy ;  and  as  lier  party  wer?  idol-worshippers,  a  reaction 
towards  heathendom  took  place.  At  first  missionaries  were  tolerated, 
but  after  a  time  they  and  all  converts  weri*  persecuted,  a  large  numWr 
being  put  to  dcalh ;  at  the  same  time  anarchy  prevailed  in  many  part9. 
For  many  years  little  intelligence  about  the  Hovas  reached  the  rmior 
world,  and  it  is  only  known  that  war*  of  a  disa»tro«.«  charaeter  were  con- 
tinually going  on.  The  Horas  continually  attacked  the  Sakalava  chiefs 
of  the  North-west  coast,  and  the  latter  at  last  sought  the  help  of  the 
French  (lfi;t9-40),  who  again  made  s"ttlcmcnK.  For  some  years  the  only 
European  resident  at  the  Uova  capital  was  a  Frenchman  named  Laborde, 
who  was  in  high  favour  at  court,  and  used  all  his  influence  in  favour  of 
the  French. 

In  1853,  th©  Rev.  "W,  Ellis,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  landed 
at  Tamatave,  and  succeeded  in  reopening  Madagascar  to  British  influence. 
Ikteanwhile  th©  crown  ■  prince  Rakoto,  son  of  lianavalona, 
formally  sought  a  French  protectorate.  After  some  dariug 
attempts  had  been  made  by  the  Frouchmun  Lambert  to  effect  a  revolution 
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in  favour  of  the  French,  Banavalona  died  in  1861,  and  h«r  son  (Bakoto) 
Radaina  II.  became  king.  Ho  at  onco  proclaimed  rvligtons 
frv«dom,  invitod  traders &om  Mauritius  and  Reunion,  abolished 
dntiet)  ou  exports  and  imports,  restored  to  their  former  owners  lands 
wlitrh  had  bf«n  confisoutcd  owing  to  thoir  profeasion  of  Christianity,  and 
in  many  ways  showed  a  reforming  spirit.  He  proceeded,  however,  too 
rapidly  and  ofTondod  too  many  pnijudicee,  and  ho  was  put  to  de«th  in 
1868.  His  successor,  Queen  Raaoherina,  was  proclaimed ;  but  the  prime 
minister  announced  that  "  for  the  ftituro  the  word  of  the  aove- 
reign  alone  was  not  to  bo  law,  bnt  the  sovereign,  the  nobles, 
and  the  heads  of  the  people  were  to  unite  in  making  the  laws."  Heligion 
remained  free,  and  friendship  with  foreigners  was  to  be  maintained ;  bnt 
the  first  article  of  the  constitution  was  rather  a  stArtling  one,  "  The 
sovereign  shall  not  drink  spirituous  liquors."  This  reign  was  attended 
by  condnned  sanguinary  contests  with  the  Sakalavas.  Queen  Rosoherina 
died  in  18(>8,  and  the  government  proclaimed  her  cousin  Eanavalona  II. 
queen. 

Her  accession  ves  marked  by  the  non-bringing-forth  of  idoLi  at  her 
first  public  appearance,  or  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  queen.  Christianity 
luun-  was  at  once  seen  to  have  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  country, 
lou  a.  ^j  tijp  queen's  coronation  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in  Malaguy 
was  placed  by  her  side.  The  queen  soon  married  her  prime  mininter, 
Rainilaiarivony.  This  was  followed  by  the  abolition  of  the  privileges  of 
the  idol-keepers,  and  by  the  burning  of  the  royal  idols,  an  example  which 
wafi  imitated  very  largely  throughout  the  country.  Since  then  a  general 
development  of  Malagasy  power  has  taken  place.  In  1877,  all  tbu 
Mozambique  (ne^ro)  slaves  in  the  island  were  emancipated.  In  1879,  a 
responsible  ministry'  was  formed.  In  1S83,  Banavalona  II.  died,  and  was 
Kucceeded  by  the  third  queen  of  that  name.  We  cannot  give  details  of 
the  recent  conflict  of  France  with  Madagascar.  Although  the  French 
may  consider  that  they  have  gained  something  by  their  expedition  and 
TiwFnnaii  negotiations,  their  path  was  by  no  means  easy,  and  the  Hovas 
"*"*'■  demonstrated  that  no  power  could  readily  overoomc  the  diffi- 
culties of  conquering  them.  The  treaty  of  peeoe  which  the  two  powers 
signed  towards  the  end  of  188&,  did  not  formuDy  reoognise  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  over  the  whole  Liland  ;  bnt  her  administra- 
tion of  the  whole  island  is  definitely  mentioned.  Even  the  French  pro- 
tectorate of  the  island,  which  was  so  vigorously  claiiaed,  is  not  granted, 
although  the  French  are  to  take  charge  of  foreign  relations,  through  a 
resident  at  Antananarivo ;  they  received,  however,  a  considerable  indem- 
nity  from  the  Hovas. 

The  Malagasy  may  bo  divided  into,  il),  the  lowland  or  coast  tribes, 

the  Sakalava  on  the  West,  and  the  Bet^imisaraka  on  the  Knst;  (2),  the 

na       forest  tribes,  the  Sihanaka,  the  Tanala,  and  Tankay ;  (3),  the 

B^^cBiav**-  highlanders,  the  Hovas  and  Betaileo.    The  Sakalavas  were 
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until  about  two  hundred  years  iigo  divUIod  into  very  many  trib^,  but 
becnme  (rouaolidated  into  a  southern  (Menabj)  and  a  northern  kingdom 
(Iboina),  liavinR  been  united  by  the  chi«6  of  A  small  tribe  of  guperior 
energy,  the  Sakalavaa.  Until  the  rise  of  the  Hova«  in  the  present  century, 
they  were  the  most  powerful  people  in  the  island,  having  Europ&an  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  apparently  some  Eunipeaii  blood  in  the  veins  of 
their  chiefs.  They,  are  as  yet  comparatively  little  kuown  by  ibreigiient, 
and  miseionaries  have  mode  little  headway  with  them,  as  they  are  very 
superstitious.  They  are  chietly  a  jwistoral  people,  and  feed  larg«Iy  upon 
maize  and  other  roota. 

All  the  coast  people  are  darker  than  the  higLlanders;  but  tlie 
southeni  Sakalava  approach  a  negro  complexion,  and  are  of  a  strong 
constitution  and  fine  phynique.  Mr.  Walen,  a  Norwegian  mii^Hionary, 
says  :  ''  They  have  long  cnrly 
hair,  high  and  broad  foreheads, 
large  and  deep-«et  eyes,  and  wide 
nostrils,  with  supercilious  airs 
and  bold  appearance,  having 
good  mental  power  and  easily 
excited  passions,  making  them 
rude,  wild,  and  often  raging  in 
their  conduct.  On  the  whole, 
the  Sakalftva  are  a  sly,  perfidi- 
ooB,  brutal,  and  arrogant  people, 
given  to  steaUng,  drinlcing,  fight* 
ing,  and  plundering  at  every 
place  where  they  make  tlieir 
I^p<-aranc6."  An  European  is 
never  safe  among  them.  They 
live  in  perpetual  fear  and  aus- 
picion  of  each  other.  Nobody  is 
Hure  that  his  nearest  relations  ai-e  not  plotting  to  kill  him  for  his  pro- 
perty, or  to  sell  him  into  slavery.  Fighting  is  a  daily  habit  with  them ; 
but  fewer  are  killed  than  might  be  expected,  as  tliey  are  not  truly 
courageous.  The  coast  people  are  largely  fishermen,  those  a  littJe  way 
inland  are  husbandmen,  the  latter  supplying  rice  to  the  former  lu  ex- 
change for  salt  and  fish.  The  coast  people  have  become  considerably 
intermixed  with  foreign  blood,  Arab  and  negro.  The  southern  Sakiiluva 
are  very  hostile  to  the  Hovas. 

The  Northern  tribe  of  the  Antankaraiia,  numbering  not  more  than 
20,000,  retain  many  primitive  beliefs  and  customs.    The  Western  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  have  embraced  Mahometanism  ;  but  it  has  not 
a  very  great  hold  on  them.     However,  they  shave  the  head     iiumi«  at 
and  wear  the  long  flowing  dress  of  the  Arabs.    Their  funeral     """""^ 
ceremonies  are  old  survivals.     The  corpse  is  sewn  up  in  an  ox-hide, 
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and  bound  tight  with  cords.  Then  great  quantities  of  b(»ef  and  rum 
are  consumed  by  the  mourners.  The  cords  are  dra^^-n  tighter  «very  dtty 
until  only  the  bones  remain.  Tli<we  are  then  laid  in  one  of  thoir  long'l 
iinrroir  canoos,  witli  its  two  ends  cut  otT  equnre.  nnd  covered  in,  and  th« 
-whole  conveyed  to  the  family  cemet«ry  on  the  east  coast>  amid  oon- 
tinuous  musket-firing.  A  cap  and  a  ptate  are  placed  beside  the  cofiiii, 
and  at  intervals  the  friends  go  in  large  numbors  and  hold  a  feast  of  rice 
and  rum  in  their  cemeteries,  vhere  they  are  supposed  to  be  joined  by  the* 
spirits  of  their  dead  ancestors. 

The  east^n  Antankarana  retain  their  primitive  paganism,  but 
acknowledge  one  supreme  Ood,  whose  presence  i.t  especiiilly  associated 
■rfutM.  ^'*^  **"  'f®^^  ^fih  hillB,  and  striking  natural  objects ;  and 
these  are  heM  sacred  by  them.  GhosLt  are  believe<)  to  work 
all  e^il;  and  they  have  to  bo  appoa«i.'d,  espfcially  at  places  where  any 
misfortune  or  accident  has  happened.  They  have  a  few  priests, — a  cIom 
eaate,  bitterly  opposed  to  Christianity, — who  are  supposed  to  perform 
mincles,  and  btess  or  curse  people. 

The  eastern  coast  tribeii,  of  whom  the  Betsimiaaraka  are  tlie  lightest, 

with  the  »tniightest  hair,  are  on  the  whole  much  more  gtmtio  imd  docile 

TtuMiMrn  than  those  on  the  West,  and   have   submitted   more  reailily 

ooMt  taitwi,  to  the  Hovas.     The  more  southeni  people  are  darker,  and 

many  of  these  have  frizzly  hair.    They  are  not  elevated  in  morals,  and 

very  idle,  but  are  oloaner  in  their  dress  and  dwellings  than  other  tribes. 

The  Sihanaka  bvo  in  the  northern  lake  countrj-,  and  arc  not  very 
different  firom  the  Uova.i,  but  much  more  primitive.  They  have  many 
na  OAttlc,  grow  much  rice,  and  oatt^^h  fish.  The  men  fish  for  oels, 
BUiMito.  l^^Q  women  catch  small  (i.sh  in  a  sievfvlike  ba.tket,  and  thu 
little  cbildrou  have  their  tiny  canoes,  from  which  they  fish  with  bait. 
Some  of  these  people  are  greatly  addicted  to  astrology,  observing  luoky 
and  unlucky  days.  If  a  stranger  comes  to  them  in  an  unlucky  month, 
or  day,  or  part  of  a  day,  they  will  not  allow  him  to  enter  their  village. 
Their  hon-ses  are  made  chiefly  of  a  plant  named  ICozoro  (a  tall  sedge),  the 
floor  and  walls  being  lined  with  line  matting.  There  are  no  partitions  ; 
the  hearth  is  at  the  south-west,  the  bedstead  (fixed)  is  at  the  south-east 
eomor,  with  the  lieail  to  the  north,  and  between  the  hearth  and  the 
I>edsCead  the  master  of  the  house  has  his  seat.  These  itositJons  are  the 
contrary  of  those  obtaining  among  the  Hovas.  Shelving  is  arranged  all 
round  the  bouse,  furnished  with  covered  baskets  and  earthent  dishes^ 
made  by  the  mistrees  and  lier  female  slaves.  The  nien  wear  a  cloth 
round  the  loins,  and  the  end  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders;  the  womeu 
wear  a  kind  v(  skirt,  which  consists  of  a  piece  of  cloth  sewn  up,  into 
which  they  get  like  getting  into  a  bag, 

Tho  Tankay,  or  Bezanozano,  live  in  a  very  woode<J  conntjy,  with 
little  open  space  tor  rice-growing.  Both  men  and  women  ptait  their  luur 
into  very  numerous  long,  narrow  plaits,  which  haug  loose  about  tho  head 
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likv  %  fringe.  The  Tanala  inhabit  a  long  stretch  of  fore«t  regioit  only  R 
t'pw  milea  wide,  to  the  eant  of  the  ceutral  plateau  and  aoath  of  thu 
l^aiikny.  Some  of  their  xottlvinentji,  perched  on  lofty  liiUs  in  the  mid^t 
of  foreeta,  Jmve  never  been  conquered  by  the  Hovns.  Th*  Bato,  occupy- 
ing an  cxt':>iisive  country  »till  farther  south,  are  in  a  very  nnci%'iltsed 
condition,  divided  into  n  numbtT  of  petty  Stntea,  con^ttintly  nt  war  with 
each  otiier.  They  are  ileitoribed  as  distrustful,  suspicious,  churlish  and 
inhospitable,  and  very  superstitious  and  immoral,  being  also  very  rough 
and  filthy  in  speech  and  mann^i-s.  The  Rev,  J.  Bichardson  iBan 
tliuft  di'siTibc's  a  Bara  warrior ;  "  His  hair  is  done  up  into  knobs  »wrt«r. 
of  fat,  wax,  and  wliitening,  numbering  from  ton  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  ;  and  on  the  crown  is  a  chignon  of  the  same  materiaU,  about  the 
size  of,  or  larger  than,  a  cricket  ball ;  each  knob  ia  impacted  against  the 
other,  and  all  have  the  ring  of  a 
bard  wax  ball.  On  his  forehead 
or  temples  he  carries  Ids  large 
charm,  or  round  shell,  about  the 
aixe  of  a  crowu-picco.  Round  hiit 
neck  he  carries  a  number  of 
beads  of  varioiu  sizes,  and  a  few 
ttninll  wooden  charms.  In  his 
eais  he  will  have  rings  or  i)iecea 
of  wood,  sometimes  sticking  in 
the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  some- 
timea  hanging  down  like  ear- 
drops. Hanging  round  liis  neck, 
and  resting  ou  his  breast,  he 
catriM  a  circular  charm,  about 
six  inches  long,  covered  with 
innumerable  small  beads,  with 
two  or  more  long  ones  at  the  end. 
The  stock  of  hia  gnu, —a  flint-lock  obtained  from  the  traders  on  the  coast, 
— is  covered  witli  brasM-hcaded  nails.  His  spenr-heuds  are  very  bright 
and  well-tempered.  His  belt,  which  ia  sometimes  aix  inchea  broad,  his 
jHiwder-hom,  his  cartridge-box  and  tiuiler-tlHsk,  aro  decorated  with  brass- 
h«a<led  nails,  to  thv  number  of  1'20,  and  each  one  the  size  of  a  shilling,  or 
even  a  florin.  Hanging  iVom  the  shoulder  and  resting  on  bin  right  side, 
lie  carries  hia  .scarf  of  charms.  Bound  his  loins  he  weant  a  few  yards  of 
cloth,  coloured  or  plain.     Slung  on  hia  gun  are  a  pair  of  aandals." 

The  Uovas  of  the  highest  stamp  are  comparatively  few,  and  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  thoy  art>  lau'  immigrants  from  Java.     They  aro  of 
11  light  olive  colour,  although  many  of  the  people  living  with 
them  are  very  dark,  and  ar«  also   called  Hovos.      They  are 
mostly  below  middle  height  and  well-proportioned ;  their  featiu^  are 
rather  liat ;  their  lips  are  sometimes  thin,  somelimfsi  rather  thick ;  their 
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hnir  is  sofl,  black,  and  mostly  straight.    Their  eyes  arc  usually  hazel.     In 

all  their  movements  they  are  graceful  and  agile.     Their  langmifro  is  an- 

mistalcnbly  derived  from  the  Malay,  like  ilmt  oi"  most  of  the  oth>;r  trib«s. 

Altogether,  the  Hovas  are  marked  hy  mach  greater  ability   for 

governing,  organising,  and  united  action  than  the  otlier  tribes.      Yet 

^^^       there  was  a  time,  not  so  long  ago,  when  they  wero  dcepified 

and  proscribed.    No  doubt  they   have  oniel  traits  in  their 

character,  and  huve    not    unfreqnontly  proved  treacherous;    bnt    the 

inflnance  of  ChriKtianity  open  them  seenis   to  have  been  remarkably 

beneficial. 

The  Bobrileo  are  a  taller  race  than  the  Hovos,  and  several  degrees 
darker;  they  evidently  show  traces  of  mixture  mth  Negro  blood. 
Morally  Mr,  Shaw  described  them  as  being  in  advance  of  the 
Hovtts ;  but  lying  and  cheating  were  not  thought  wrong.  They 
are  naturally  a  most  quarrelsome  and  plundering  people,  and  have  very 
many  slaves.  They  alxo  spend  much  time  in  lawsuits,  ol^en,  it  is  aaid, 
b^garing  their  families  for  the  sake  of  a  rice-field  worth  not  mco'o  than 
eighteenpenoe.  Drunkenness  is  very  rife  among  them,  mm  being  largely 
made.  Their  chief  possessions  consist  of  cattle ;  their  wants  are  simple, 
and  their  habits  indolent. 

The  clannish  feeling  is  very  strong  among  the  Betsileo,  the  various 
tribes  keeping  themselves  strictly  apart.     Family  feeling  is  at  the  same 
TtMtmaiit  ''*"*  vigorous;  tliG  yonng  and  old  are  well  cared  for.     Mr. 
otoid      Shaw  describes  the  love  of  the  parents  to  their  children  as 
jronac.  j^^g^gg^  j^  being  by  no  ine&ns  uncommon  to  »co  the  son  carry- 
ing tho  aged  parent  on  his  back,     They  are  really  Very  liospituble,  and 
owing  to  this  have  not  unfrequently  been  imposed  upon  by  strangers, 
who  have  stolen  their  children  fur  slaves.    They  are  fond  of  spending; 
freely  at  funeral  feasts  and  in  providing  large  tombs  for  the  dead. 

The  Betsileo  appear  to  he  scarcely,  if  at  oil,  inferior  in  intellect  to 
the  Hovas,  though  they  have  not  progressed  so  far.  The  cttildren  loam 
readily,  and  take  eagerly  to  calculation.  Many  superstitions 
remain  among  them,  but  Chriatiauity  is  gaining  ground. 
Their  small  wooden  or  bamboo  hoases  are  so  plastered  as  to  prevent 
ventilation,  and  the  one  door  and  one  window  are  each  not  more  tlian 
about  thirty  inches  high  nud  a  corresponding  distance  iVom  the  ground. 
The  bedstead,  reaching  &om  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  is  panelled  and 
olosed  nil  round,  except  a  small  opening.  There  is  no  exit  for  the  smoke, 
except  by  the  window  or  rloor,  and  all  cooking  is  done  within  the  house. 

The  Malagasy  are  very  skilful  in  handicrafts.  They  have  long  beim 
expert  at  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  cloth,  linen,  and  silk.  Good  cloth  la 
^^^  made  from  banana  fibre,  the  rofia  palm,  etc.;  but  these  are  mostly 
now  superseded  by  foreign  manufactured  articles.  Mats  and 
boskets  are  very  successfully  made.  A  number  of  industries  oonnectod 
with  the  hides  and  carcases  of  cattle  have  lately  been  introduced.     Pot- 


teiy  13  largely  manQfactored,  but  without  ornament.  A  simple  mode  of 
smelting  iron  i.4  practised,  and  a  good  many  arttclett  of  iron  are  made. 
Tnrtle-catcliiiig,  tor  the  shullit,  is  largely  practised  by  tbe  Sakalavas. 
The  Hovas  caimot  be  said  to  have  invented  a  very  high  order  of  archi- 
tecture. In  186) ,  Antananarivo  was  crowded  with  wooden  buildings  with 
high-pitcliod  tools  and  projecting  horns ;  the  roofe  were  rush-thatched. 
There  is  seldom  any  ornamental  carving  in  theiie  houses.  In  recent 
yearti,  many  brick  and  .'^tonc  houses  have  been  built,  and  many  artisan 
trader  have  developed  on  the  European  model.  Progress  is  still  retarded 
by  inferior  means  of  communication,  roads  and  wheeled  vehicles  being 
rare,  and  most  commoditieii  haviug  to  bo  convoyed  aloug  rough  and 
often  hilly  tracks  on  the  shoulders  of  bearers. 

The  Hovas  have  several  important  grades  of  rank,  and  attach  great 
importance  to  etiquette.    After  the  actual  royal  family,  rank  the  tles- 
cendanta  of  the  eldest  and  second  sons  of  Ralambo,  the  ancient    ondM  or 
head  of  the  dynasty,  who  form  two  considerable  clans.    The      "**■ 
nobles,  ranking  next,  act  as  judges,  and  deliver  royal  messages  to  the 
people  in  their  general  assembly,  or  BCabary.    Marriages  are  only  legal 
between  members  of  ttie  same  caste.     Most  of  the  laws  are  somewhat 
peculiar,  according  to  European  ideas.     Thus,  "  any  person  having  five 
houses  and  upwards  destroyod  by  fire  in  the  town,  shall  pay 
three  bullocks  and  three  dollars  to  the  sovereign  ;  no  excuse 
can  bo  admitted,  and  the  ttiree  bullocks  shall  be  killed  for  the  people  in 
the  town.    .    .    .    Any  person  found  guilty  of  stealing  fowls,  shall 
receive  forty  stripes  and  have  liis  or  her  hair  cut  off."    But  on  the  whole 
tjiey  are  praiseworthy,  and  exhibit  a  distinct  originality.    Many  of  the 
ministers  and  government  officials  of  the  present  day  huvo  been  trained 
in  the  native  Baptist  colleges. 

In  some  respects  the  Christian  Church  of  Ma<lagascar  is  peculiar,  not 
specially  following  any  English  model.  The  pastors  and  officers  are 
chosen  by  the  people,  and  tliere  is  a  mixture  of  Prcsbytorian-  Baiieiraud 
ism  and  Independency.  A  ^stem  of  national  education  has  •*'»«'**''• 
been  established,  extending  over  the  central  provinces,  and  already 
achieving  considerable  resulta.  Compulsory  education  bos  also  been 
proclaimed  in  the  Betsileo  country.  The  total  population  of  Madagascar 
is  estimated  at  from  four  to  five  millionji. 

The  religious  ideas  of  the  Malagasy,  when  the  Europeans  first  visited 
them,  much  raiembled  those  of  certain  Melanesinn  peoples.    Belie\'ing  in 
a  vague  sujierior  impersonal  power,  they  held  it  to  be  a  sort  of     p,,j^„ 
helper  to  be  invoked.    The  good  and  the  e\'il  genius  in  nature    migum 
iropi'rsouated,  thunder  and  lightning    and  earthquake  were      "***" 
veneratod,  as  also  were  deceased  sovereigns.     The  ghosts  of  ancestora 
were  also  honoured  and  proyed  to  as  guardians  of  their  surviving  friends. 
Amulets  and  charms  were  trusted  in  by  each  person  and  family.    Croco- 
diles' teeth  were  most  potent  charms.     Many  kinds  of  images  were 


treated  as  gods,  supposed  to  be  active  tor  good  and  evil.  The  poworftil 
idols  ware  k»pl  hi  houses,  wlifir«  they  wore  quo»tJoned,  their  votaries 
supplyiug  the  answers,  givinfj  cures  and  charms,  and  revealing  the 
future.  These  idols  were  kept  in  great  sechislon,  although  not  at  all 
extraordinary,  iiKually  human  tigurea  not  inoro  tlinn  a  foot  long ;  but  they 
were  alwaj-s  caiefuUy  wrapped  in  scarlet  cloth  or  velvet.  They  were 
appealed  to  when  ttiking  the  oath  of  allegiauce  to  the  king,  or  when 
talcing  the  ordeal  of  the  tangena  pdison.  On  some  occasions  th<*y  wen* 
carried  about  to  expel  diseaaea,  to  give  ooumgi*  in  war,  to  protect  against 
lightning,  etc  The  Iceopera  of  the  national  idols  were  much  bonoarcd, 
beinR  regarded  as  nobles,  and  invested  with  the  power  of  life  and  death. 
Mauriliutt,  6B()  miles  east  of  Madagascar,  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  1607,  VM  uninhabited,  and  its  present  population  is  entirely  dl»] 
auurtuui  to  immigration  since  then.  The  Butch,  who  look  it  in  1696, 
md  Reunion,  uamiid  it  after  their  Prince  Maurice ;  bat  they  abandonod  it 
ill  1710,  and  the  French  took  possession  in  1715,  and  called  it  "lie  dej 
France,"  One  of  the  ahli>st  govornora,  Laboivdonnais,  introduced  the 
culture  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  ])rumotud  cotton  and  indigo  growing ; 
other  French  governors  introduced  other  important  plants,  and  Mauritius 
became  a  valuablu  colony.  In  1810  the  Kuglish  captured  it,  and  retained 
it  after  the  treaty  of  Paris ;  but  it  is  still  largely  a  French  colony  in 
language  and  in  feeling,  retaining  many  of  the  old  French  laws.  There 
is  a  considerable  mixed  English,  French,  and  half-caste  population,  and  a 
much  larger  and  very  mixed  Oriental  one,  Hindu  coo!it>s  numbering  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole.  There  are  al.so  many  African  Mogroes,  Malagasy^ 
Singalese,  Chinamen,  Malays.  They  have  not  always  been  well-treated 
by  the  planters,  and  much  disoonient  has  consequently  arisen.  Reunion, 
or  Bourbon,  115  miles  south-west,  belonging  to  France,  has  a  populatioD 
composed  of  much  the  same  elements. 
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CHAPTEB  XI. 
©istiiljiitioti  of  auitan  ».icrs. 

THE  peoples  of  Africa  »re  not  so  diversified  as  those  of  Asia  and 
Europe.  Th*?  priiicipa]  regions  iuliabited  bj*  various  races  are 
indicated  on  the  adjoining  map  of  Africa.  The  figures  indic»t«  the  races 
as  follows: — 1.  Joloffs,  Mandingoes,  etc.;  2.  Dahomans;  3.  Berhers; 
4.  Fellaheen  ;    &.  Ban ;    fi.  Haussa  ;    7.  Fnrs ;    8.  Fulba  or  Fiilahs ;    !». 
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AFRICA. 
ITte  noQilwn  rm  Iha  U^p  *boir  th«  ra{ci"na  inhiihli«d  I17  Uic  Tkrloot  nktlooi  Mid  tiibM.} 

Tuareg;    10.  Nubians;    U.  Abj-saiiiians ;   12.  Gallas;    13.  Somalia  (the 

lost  four  are  sometimes  termed  collectively  EthiopiRn;^ ;    14.  AsliantJs ; 

16.  Kanuri;    16.  Monlmttu ;    17.  Niam-Nlam ;    IS.  Obongo;    10.  Akka; 

20.  Dinka;  21.  Bongo;  22.  Zulus;   23.  Congoeso  tribes;  24.  Saaheli ; 

26.  B'atis;  26.  Hottentots;  27.  Bushmen;  28.  Hovas. 

Any  estimate  of  the  popalation    of  Africa    must    at  pn-sont  be 

conjectural,  as  a  census  ttaa  only  been  taken  in  a  very  small  part  of  the 

continent. 
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CAUCASIANS. 

AKYAX9. 

Bniitsn ;— Cape.  Natal,  Guiiw«  Coaet,  l^g:ypt.  t-U. 

DvTrii:— Catw,  Tmnsvaal.  *lc 

(iKHiiAKt:~-AiigrB  Pwjuwiii.  CBpo.  Eostaiiil  Wcgt  CoMt 

FursCH  i—AlRirin,  Tunis,  dtp 

Ponriiii'tsE  ^— HonrKimibk.  Moxinabiijiic,  Angola,  Uongacla 
Gbeeiu: — Korthom  Africa 

SSUITKS.  "'■■  ■■" 
A&ABS:— UoTDCro.  AlHtria,  Ttinix.  Tripoli,   Egfpi,    Kabia,    Cr^trnl   ntid 

lAuiKm  Africra.  including  Home  inixcd  Kcmitr*  and  Ilaraitcj  30,000.000 

ABtisiKitss  of  Arab  duHcout  (Uiniyarit«aJ 8.000,000 

Total  33,000.000 
IIAMTTBS. 

These  are  only  iirovisionally  placed  separately  from  the  Semites. 
They  are  much  rlarlter,  and  no  doubt  have  intermixed  with  the  Negroes ; 
but  they  resemble  Semites  in  several  reapectA.  They  represent  people 
who  have  long  occupied  Egypt  and  the  Sondan. 

Com 300.0 

FKi.URKS>:--(Eg7pt).    Mixed  Semi tos  and  Uamt tea 4.500,0 

OKanKn*,  Kautlkm  and  TcABBe :— Indndiiioi  the  Moors  and  irild  cribm  of 

Algeria,  MorocTO.  Tunis,  iho  Saltan,  «tc.  &,000,000 

These  probably  include  mixed  descendants  of  people  alU«d 
to  the  ancient  Ibonans. 

AiiTSststASS!— (Part) 2,000/100 

Oallu  and  Soujou.  iadnding  DanakU,  of  Baat  Afri»       .        .  .    10.000j000 

JWgljOOjQOO 

Probably  some  other  Central  African  peoples  may  bo  here- 
after placed  -with  tbi«  type. 

xEaaows. 

XuBUXB  and  Polahs  or  tiie  Sot'DAW :— Much  mixed  with  Arab*  aiid  Hamitea  IG 
MaBOUSTuf  Nbokou  or  tbc  Soudax. — 

Darfur 

Sokoto 

(rasdo . 

Haouaa }  35,0 

Bomn 

BuRhirmi 

Wodai 

JfoaTtrKRX  TnonciL  NRaaou  (Non- Mahomet  an) 35,000,000 

ScivTiiiia:c  TitoncAL  Nkorou:— Ohiefl;  Baatn W.OO0y00O 

Koi^tur.uM  l)ji>rii: — 

KaJIirji. 1 

iSilca,  ::::::;■•>  ^o-""-™" 

Damaraa.  Hi- 

HoTTEXTOTS!— South  Africa:  mneli  tighter  in  cumittexioa  than  mort  Kegroca  lOO.D 

Buslines  : — South  Africa ;  (liruiiiulire  in  elxH  auu  at  low  iat«Uigenoe  A.UOOJ 

NiGBiLLOS  (Akkas,  Ubongoe,  Balwas  tic.) lOOj 


Total  li 


MONGOLOIDS. 

UAUrS!— Uadasaacar,  Hovas,  eto. 

TcBJU  1— Egypt,  «lc 
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AFRICA, 
(Tha  Bumb*it  on  Hi)  Hap  *haw  Mm*  of  lb*  tcvLobi  ftaqimMd  bj  IhC  lariooa  uumkli.) 

most  powerful,  and  the  nioHt  Qgly  t'nrms  of  animal  life.  Large  tracts  of  it, 
however,  because  of  their  desert  clmr&ctor,  lia%-e  but  few  animals ;  some 
r^tons  are  but  imperfectly  known  as  yet. 

Among  th#  great  group  of  PrimaU^'s  (spo3,  monkej-s,  and  liMiiurs)  we 
find  in  Africa  the  most  man-like  and  fierce,  and  thu  nu-st  repulsive.  The 
Gorilla  (17J  and  Chimpanzee  (18),  of  equatorial  Africa,  liad  long  been 
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dimly  known  from  fravdllprs'  tales  and  negro  superstitions:  but  only  in 
recent  years    have  tikeletons  been  procared  and   individuals  brought  to 

I^urop«  ond  kept 
alive  for  short 
pc-riods.  It  was 
formerly  believed 
by  some  d< 
tbat  thoy  W€ 
human  being» 
dcgpnoratotl ;  by 
others,  that  they 
were  the  spiribj 
of  deceased  men 
embodied.  We 
now  know  that 
they  are  extreme 
formtf  of  the  sams  j 
gronp  as  upes  andi 
luonkeys.        Tho 

Gorilla  \»  above  man'R  atatare,  and  can  readily  assum*  tho  eroct  posture. 
Hid  diet  if*  mixed,  but  largely  vegetable;  some,  however,  still  as^jert  his 
great  ferocity  and  hia  man-hating  character,  without,  it  would  Mwnj, 
sufficient  proof.  The  region  of  the  Gaboon  Eiver,  West  Africa,  ia  that 
where  the  Gorilla  is  best  known.  The  Chimpanzee  lii  known  through  A 
wider  territoni',  from  the  Gambia  to  the  Congo,  and  appears  to  be  leas  a 
lover  of  man's  neighbourhood  than  the  Gorilla.     One  of  his  favourite 
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attitudes  is  vpry  unlike  a  mnnV,  namely,  clinging  bo  a  Iree-bramdi  by  tho 
haiid«,  with  the  whole  body  hanging  down.    As  in  the  Gorilla,  prominent 
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jftws,  retreating  forehead,  marked  brow  ridges,  and  other  signs  of  muscu* 
lar  force,  heaviness  of  the  whole  body,  great  length  of  the  upper  limbs 
aod  maoh  oppoaa- 
bility  of  the  first 
or  inner  toes,  are 
among  the  prin- 
cipal murks  of  dis- 
tinction between 
these  croaturos 
and  man,  together 
with  considerably 
smaller  brains. 
Several  other 
members  of  this 
group  are  found  in 
difr«^tri!tit  parts  of 
Afnca. 

Monkeys     of 
the  gentu  Oslobuit. 

called  thumbtess  from  the  verj-  limited  size  of  tlieir  thumbs,  are  to  be 
found  in  Abyssinia,  and  from  thi<  river  Gambia  to  Angola  on  the  west, 
Thoy  are  tree<liml>ers  and  jumpers,  with  handsome  vanegAte<l  skins. 
The  Onenons  (or  genus  Oercopit  hecus),  to  which  the  Oroen  Monkey  (5) 
belongs,  havo  longer  himl  limbs,  long  tails,  and  considemble  cheek- 
pouches.  They  are  the  commonest  and  best-known  of  small  monkeys, 
ofton  swn  in  menngeries  or  with  organ-grinders.  There  are  innny  spcciee 
of  them  in  tropical 
Africa.  They  are  es- 
sentially txee-dwellers 
and  many  of  thorn 
have  very  pretty  skins. 
The  very  short-taited 
Gibraltar  or  Barlwry 
Ape  represents  tli<- 
Maoaque  group  iu 
North  AAica.  The 
Baboons  (2),  or  dog- 
h«*aded  monkeys,  art- 
all  African  except  on.' 
species.  Their  tails  are 
comparatively  small, 
and  they  are  not  spe- 
cially foreet-dwelling, 
preferring  rocks  and  plains,  Most  of  the  Baboons  are  gregarious ;  and 
sometimes  they  are  met  in  groups  of  hundreds,  with  leaders  and  scouts. 
XI.  .  T  T 
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Thft  liPinwrs, — tkak  Strang*  lower  groap  of  the  monfeoy  order, — are 

very  abnadant  in  Uftdngasoar, 

inclnrting  tlie  Ring-tailed  Lff 

Bcmr(40),witli  its  furcoinposed  ■    "^*'**^ta»     3^'\  ij 

of  nltenmte  bands  of   black  A  ^ft\.'  ^^F 

and  white,    Their  face  19  very 

fox-like,  their  ears  ace  long,and 

eyes  largo.    The  "West  African  ^■-"Mir^^T' »  t 

Galagoft,  some  of  which  ore  ^KiS^^K— ^v 

about  the  stize  of  a  cat,  range 

over  both  wrat+^rii  and  oaatern 

Africa,  some  reaching  to  the 
^Nilo  and  lake  Nyassa,  others 

Inhabiting  Senegal.  One  ol 
Fthom  hail  been  described  as 
[having  '*  the  tail  of  a  squirrel, 
{the  facial  outline  of  a  fox,  the 
imombranons  ean*  of  the  bat, 

tlie  eyes   and   somowhat   the 

manners  of  the  owl,  in  ita  cool 
I  odd  way  of  peering  at  objects, 

the  long  alender  fingers  of  a 

lean  old  man,  and  all  the 
imirUifnlnesa  and  agility  of  a 

fdiminative  monkey."     There  are  other  AfHcan  Lemurs  which  reverse 

picture,  being  very  slow  and  dull ;  such  as  the  Potto  of  the  Gold 

and  Guine«.     The  Aye-aye  is  a  verj-  pw.nliar  Ijemtiroid  animal 

Madagascar,  having  a  pair  of  greet  gnawing  teeth  in  the  front  of  both 

jaws,  growing  as  they  become  worn ;  peculiar  skeleton-like  fingers,  highly 

Adapted     for    tap- 

ping  the  bark  and  ^t 

extracting  nests  of  Hj 

grubs ;     and     the 

power  of  drinking 

by  the  action  of  one 

'finger  directing  n 

oontinual     stream 

into  the  moath. 
The  Carni  vera 

include    many    of 

the  most  striking 

animals  of  Africa, 

including  the  Lion 

(24),    the   Leopard 

or  Panther  114),  the  Hyena  (27),  and  the  Ichnoamon  (21).    The  Lion, 
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wliicU  in  Africa  is  as  supreiua  aa  tlie  Tig«r  in  India,  exhibits  weU-murkc-d 
varietiee,  sach  as  tUe  Barbary  Lion,  north  of  tli«  Sahani,  the  Senegal 

Lion,  in  Wi>st  Africa,  the  0sp6 
Lion    in    the    whole   of    South 
Africa.      V!«  nood   not  enlarge. 
here  on  the  pi-caUaritie«  of  «o\ 
well-known   an    animal    oa    the 
Lion,  but  remiirk  thai  ho  is  on* 
nually    being    driven    within    a 
more  limited   range.     The  Leo>^ 
purd,   though     al»o    uii    Asiatic 
Animal, ranges  over  Afrioa  more  abundantly;  it  has  not  nearly  the  pluck 
of  the  Lion  or  Tigt-r,    One  of  its  pi-culiarities  is  its  fondness  for  eating 
dogfi.      The  Ser\'al,  or  African  Tiger-dat,  living  on  antelopes,  ftc.,  the 
Caracal,  a  kluil  of  Lynx,  and  the  manelass  Cheetah  of  Sonth  Africa, 
represent  other  formidable   Cats  of  Africa,    while    tin)   Hyeiia.i,    u-itli 
their  additional  strong  conical  teotli,  powerful  muscles  of  the  head,  and 
non-retractile   claws,  tbnn  a  diatiuct  enough    family.      The   Siwtted] 
Hyena,  of  Southern  and  Efiiiatoi-ial  Africa,  and  tlie  Stri[«d  Hyena  ot 
Northern  Africa,  are  well  known  lor  their  remarkable  power  of  crackiiigl 
marrow-bones  with  their  teeth.     They  aro  groat  at  profiting  by  what 
their  moi-e  powerful  or    more  oonrageons   relatives  have   killed ;   their 
laughing  noise  is  one  of  the  most  impudout  and  unpleasant  that  can  bu 
heard.    The  Ichneumons  of  North,  East,  and  South  Africa  (^1)  lolonj 
to  the  civet  family,  with  long  jaws  and  long  bodies,  and  short  legs; 
they   seek  out  and   I't-ed  upon  tlur  4-ggs  of  the  crocodile,  and  are  of  great 
use  in  houses,  like  cais,  for  destroying  vermin,  especially  snakes. 
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Dogs  have  long  been  abundant  in  F.gypt,  and  are  a  uuisanoo  the 
to  this  day.    The  ancient  Egyptians  had  several  breeds,  some  for  hnQt- 
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,mKbiw  fbr.  flOmpftiiionshtp,  some  chosen  for  uglines* :  all  venerated. 
Now-A-daT*,  the.  Dog  and  tJi«  Jackal  are  Tery  wide-spread  in  Africa. 
In  Egypt,  the  outca.st  clogs 
are  numerous  and  master- 
ful, livinp  on  carcases  of 
dead  animals,  and  nro  very 
wild.  Tho  Jackal  hunts 
in  packs,  makes  night 
hidooiu  with  its  hon-ling, 
is  cxoessivaly  cunning,  and 
is  very  fond  of  carrion.  Among  otkfr  Dogliko  animals  of  this  continent, 
we  maj-  mention  x\w  Httk'  F«nnec,  which  prefers  dat«s  and  sweet  fruit 
to  meat,  though  they  will  eat  eggs;  the  Long-i^ared  Fox,  of  South 
Africa,  and  the  Hyena-dog,  or  Cujjc  Hunting  Dog,  found  o\'er  the  greater 
part  of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara.  They  hunt  in  large  organised 
pnckx  of  ten  to  «ixty,  and  have  extraordinary  powers  of  endurance,  being 
able  to  run  down  the  swiftest  antelopes. 

Coming  next  to  the  Ungiilnt4>  or  Hoofed  Quadrupeds,  npon  whom 
the  Carnivora  so  largely  prey,  we  find  in  Africa  among  the  Ruminants 
varioiui  furms  of  oxim  uud  bolfaloes,  the  latter  with  sliorler,  rounder 
faces  than  tlie  ox.  The  Cape  BiiSiilo  ('25)  extends  northwards  to 
Abyssinia,  and  is  a  tierce,  tough-hided,  and  cunning  aninml,  very  difficult 
to  shoot.  The  Domestic  Sheep  of  South  Africa  ore  enormously  numerous, 
"rhe  Wiltl  Sheep  of  Barbavy  is  a  large,  handsome  species,  witJi  very  long 
hair  on  the  lower  part  of  the  nock  and  the  front  of  the  knees,  and  a 
tafred  tail.  The  Ante- 
lopes are  vcr>-  largely 
represented  in  Atrica, 
having  mostly  very 
slender  graceful 
bodies,  formed  for 
speed.  Among  them 
the  Koodoo  (36),  the 
Har1«be«at  (32),  and 
the  Glaud  are  some 
of  the  handsomest 
and  finest  The  Cro- 
zellee  (7)  are  simply 
n  smaller  group  of  an- 
telopes in  NortJi-eaat 
Africa,  as  well  as  in  _ 
Asia.  ^*_y« 

The  Gnu  (34)  of 

South  Africa  is  a  fierce  maned  creature  of  a  strange  appearance,  with  a 
butfalo-like  head  and  agile  body,  and  verj'  fond  of  kicking  and  prancing. 
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The  OirafiVt  (3&)  of  Centrsl  and  Scuthern  Alricn  in  one  of  th«  most 
graceful  of  all  Ruminants,  fooding  oo  the  lower  branches  of  treeit,  -whose 

leaves  they  gather 
witli  their  llcxiblo 
tongues.  Their 
horna  are  dbtui> 
guUhed  from  that 
of  any  other  gnxip, 
l<y  being  perman- 
ently covered  with 
mH  skill.  Notvith- 
stMiding  tho  onor- 
mous  length  of  the 
iifck,  it  only  in- 
cludos  uven  verto- 
hne.  The  UirafTe, 
notwithstanding  its 
great  size,  hsa  very 
little  powi>rof  seli- 
protection,  except  by  running;  and  it  isverj'  timid  and  peaceable.  Th« 
Camel  (I),  as  in  8oQth-east  Asia,  is  the  great  ship  of  the  Desert,  and  is 
the  most  useful  of  all  mi'ans  of  titinsport  in  Xorlli  Africa.    Its  peculiar 

adaptation  for  tlie  Desert  ia  veil 
known. 

There  ia  nothing  special  about 
the  Afiican  H(»«et>,  which  are 
mainly  derivod  from  the  Arab 
ioTia.  The  Barb  in  eimply  the 
variety  widely 
spread  by  the 
Moors  in  tho 
North  of  Af- 
r  i  oa.  The 
A  byasitiian 
Wild  Asa  (18) 
is  probably  the 
origin  of  our 
G  u  r 0  pokn 
breeds;  bat  in 
its  native 
(.'onntry  it  ib  « 
fine  animal, 
speedy  and 
strong.  The 
Zebra  (31)  of  Soatb  Africa  is  the  most  handsome  aa  well  as  ihc  most 
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untamable  of  the  Ass  family, 
white,  dwelling  on  the  moun- 
taina,  Burcholl'ii,  black<and- 
yellow,  on  the  plaina,  and  the 
Quaggtt.  Tfa«  firiit-iuinied  is 
remarkable  for  it«  lH«Kd  vcrti' 
cul  stripes  on  the  body,  and 
horizontal  on«s  on  the  legs. 
Burohell's  Ztibi*.  is.' sioga^ly 
fond  of  the  company  of  the 
Gnu. 

Africa  share*  with  Asia 
and  the  great  Malay  islands 
the  pos9e«sioR  of  species  of 
Bhiaoooros.  Afi-ica  south  of 
the  Sahara  has  four  species. 
The  Black  Khinoc«ro9  (33)  is 
one  of  the  two-homed  species;  it  inhabits  chiefiy  thorn  thickets,  feeding 
on  thorn  leaves  and  branche;^.  Its  skin  doet*  not  hang  in  thick  folds  like 
the  Asiatic  species.  It  is  not  really  black,  but  rather  Jleiih-coloured.  The 
horns  are  not  bony,  but  long  agglutinated  homy  masses  of  hairs  de- 
veloped irom  the  skin  covering  the  frontal  and  nasal  bones. 

The  Pigs  are  not  abundant  in  Airica,  the 
true  Hog  only  being  met  with  north  of  the 
Sahara.  South  of  the  Sahara  and  In  Madagas- 
car, the  Buah  Hog  occurs ;  while  the  Wart  Hog 
(23),  of  which  there  are  two  speci«s,  ranges  over 
tropical  Airica,  from  Abyssinia  to  Katfraria. 
Xottc«  the  large  tusks  and  the  largo  wart  or 
excrescence  under  each  eye,  Thoy  have  very 
pecaliar  t«eth  at  the  back  of  their  jaws.  When 
the  animal  is  fully  grown,  these  teeth  ore  often  left  alone  by  the  dropping 
oat  of  all  the  rest.  Each  i^  formed  of  about  twenty-five  distinct  columns 
of  dentine,  arranged  in  three  rows,  each  coated  with  enamel  as  if  it  were 
on  independent  tooth,  and  the  whole  bound  into  one  great  tooth  by 
dentine  or  tooth-bone. 

The  Hippopotamus  (16]  is  the  largest  animal  which  is  exclusively 
restricted  to  A&ica.  Its  gregarious  habita  in 
the  great  African  rivers,  and  its  rajiid  progress 
on  land  as  well  as  in  tho  water,  are  well 
known.  Hunting  the  Hippopocamos  is  a 
favourite  occupation  of  the  African  natives, 
requiring  much  skill.  The  harpoon  is  the 
best  weapon,  gunshot  being  of  little  avail  if 
the  animal  oau  reach  the  wat«r,  as  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  it  uad  .  ttunot 
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be  drawn  out.    The  hnge  creature  feeds  on  grass  alone,  ita  enormoiw  lipa 
forminf;  a  path  of  Bliort-croppi>tl  grass  as  it  feeds. 

The  AiVican  Elephant  (15)  U  dUtinguishod  from  the  Axiatic  species 
by  its  hiigc  ear-flaps,  and  by  having  fewer  transverse  ridges  in  its  t<t«th, 
never  exceeding  ten.  It  is  widely  spread  in  central  and  tropical  A&tca, 
but  ia  becnming  rarer,  owing  to  tb^-  per^tist^nco  with  which  it  is  httnted 
for  its  tusks.  Formerly  the  Elephant  abounded  in  North  Airica,  and  was 
used  hy  the  Carthaginiunis  in  the  Punic  wars  ;  and  large  numbers  were 
afterwards  brought  to  Rome,  to  fight  in  th«  public  thcatricul  spect«olee. 

Africa  lias  a  large  proportion  of  species  of  Ant-eater,  included  with 
the  Sloths  in  the  class  Edentata.  The  Aard-vark  (iflj)  is  a  large,  hairy  Ant- 
eater  of  South  Africa,  with  n  long  and  slender  head  and  very  bu^liy  tail. 
Though  toothless,  they  are  verj'  capable  of  prej-ing  on  ants.  They 
burrow  into  the  largo  ant-hilb  with  which  the  country  abounds,  and  in- 
serting their  long  slender  tongue,  covered  with  adhesive  mucoa,  th«y 
draw  them  out  crowded  with  ants.  The  Scaly  Ant-eaters  are  a  different 
group  of  the  same  order,  having  the  body  covered  with  over-lapping  sc«  W. 

The  Birds  of  Prey  are  well  represented  in  Africa.  Numerous  species 
of  Vultures,  inclnding  the  Black  and  the  Griffon,  the  Egyptian  (8),  and 
tlic  Ear<)d  or  Sociable  (26),  abound,  and  readily  discern  carrion.  It 
appears  that  they  search  the  earth's  surface  in  something  like  regular 
beata,  and  watch  each  others'  movements ;  so  that  if  one  has  found  »omo- 
tliing,  the  others  fly  towards  the  same  (juarter,  and  thus  is  produced  the 
marvellously  quick  congregation  of  carrion-feeders.  The  Secretary  Bird 
(10)  is  truly  a  bird  of  proy,  though  partly  web-footed.  He  is  a  great 
enemy  of  venomous  snakes,  and  his  long  legs  have  remarkable  striking 
power.  He  also  destroys  and  eats  rats,  lizards,  and  even  tortoi*>s.  From 
the  stomach  of  one  bird  there  have  bfcn  taken  at  one  time  t)ire>e  snakes, 
eleven  lizards,  and  twenty-one  small  tortoises.  Tlte  clump  of  featliers 
standing  out  h-om  the  head,  recalling  the  idea  of  pens  carried  behind  the 
ear,  has  given  rise  to  the  name.  Many  of  the  Eagles  Range  over  Africa. 
The  common  Grey  Parrot  is  a  native  of  Africa. 

The  Guinea  Fowla  (,22>  are  ail  natives  of  Africa  and  Madagascar, 
occun-ing  chiefly  in  rocky  j^laees.  The  wading  birds  are  well  represontwt 
in  the  African  rivers  and  lakes,  especially  by  the  Cranes  and  Storks.  Wa 
figure  the  Sacred  Ibis  (G),  the  Marabout  (11),  the  Crowned  Crane  (37), 
and  the  Whale-headed  Stork  (3).  The  latter,  alao  oalle<l  the  Shoe-billed 
Stork,  is  a  large  bird  of  extraordinary'  appearance,  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic birds  of  the  ITppcr  Nile.  It  feeds  on  fish  and  carrion,  the  upper 
jaw  having  a  strong  hook,  with  which  ilie  prey  is  torn.  The  Maraboat 
supplies  the  beautiful  fenthers  known  by  that  name,  taken  fr«m  tli« 
under  part  of  the  tail.  The  Sacred  Ibis  has  a  very  long  curved  beak, 
and  was  worshipped  hy  the  ancient  Egyptians,  on  whose  monuments  it  ia 
oft«n  depicted.  The  Great  Heron  (39)  is  found  in  South  Africa,  The 
Darter  (38),  with  iu  k>ng  snake-like  neck,  swims  with  only  its  nock 


re  th«  wat«r  of  rivers,  and  is  an  excellent  fi.sher,  like  tlie  Cormorants 
and  Pelicans,  which  are  also  amon;;  tho  AfricAn  fauna. 

The  Ostrich  (12;  is  oiio  of  the  most  charact^mtio  and  important 
animals  of  Africa,  both  North  tuid  South,  though  seldom  now  found  in 
Kgypt  and  Nnhia,  and  not  occurring  in  many  parts  of  the  East  and  Wwit 
Coasts.  Himtiiit;  tho  Ostrich  has  ioiig  been  a  favourite  amuscmunt  iu 
Africa.  The  Bushmau  clothes  himself  in  t.h«  skin  of  an  Ostrich  when 
htiiit.ing  jiim.  In  Morocco  he  is  hunted  on  horseback,  the  horses  being 
Gp(.<ci»11y  trained  for  endurance.  PitfalU  and  Iassoi>s  are  other  means  of 
capture.  Ostrich  farms  are  interestbg  modern  developments  which  have 
added  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  Cape  and  of  Algeria. 

Among  the  Reptiles  the  first  place  is  of  course  taken  by  the  Crocodile 
(4),  which  is  especially  associated  with  the  Nile,  and  was  worshi|)i>ed, 
depicted,  and  mummiiiod  by  the  ancient  Egyptians;  their  priests  caught 
them  yonng,  and  hung  gold  rings  and  jewels  in  Xhe'vc  ear  membrane,  and 
deokful  them  with  bra«elot^  for  the  people  to  adore.  The  same  species  is 
found  in  the  riveru  nearly  as  far  south  as  the  Capo,  and  in  Senegal. 
There  is  a  slendor-snonbed  crocodile  in  Western  and  Central  Africa ;  and 
a  black  species  with  a  broad  short  muzsJe,  more  like  an  Alligator,  occnni 
on  the  West  Coast,     There  is  also  a  species  pecniiar  to  Madagascar. 

Poisonous  Hnakes  of  the  Cobra  kind  are  sufficiently  numerous  in 
Africa.  The  Egyptian  Cobra,  or  Aspic,  is  represented  on  many  old 
temples,  being  imaged  as  &  proUiCting  goddess.  Ijike  the  Indian  Cobra, 
it  can  stretch  out  some  of  the  fore  ribs  and  the  neck  skin,  so  as  to  appear 
like  a  Urge  hood  ;  and  this  is  alw(iy.i!  <lone  when  the  creature  is  about  to 
'bite.  The  Homed  Viper,  or  Sand  Snako,  of  Egj-pt  (!!)  has  a  honi  alwve 
CAoh  eye.  There  are  six  kinds  of  Vipers  in  South  Africa.  The  great 
non^poisonons  Pythons  (19)  are  abundant  in  several  parts  of  Africa. 
Tliere  are  two  species  in  the  West.  The  Natal  Python  has  been  known 
to  reacli  twenty-fire  feet  in  length.  LJEnrds  and  Chamseleons  are  also 
numerous  in  Africa,  Among  tJie  Reptiles  we  must  notice  the  huge 
Elephant  Tortoiso  (41)  of  Aldabra  island,  closely  allied  to  those  lately 
extinct  in  Mauritius  and  Rodriguez,  and  to  the  Galapagos  Tortoisee. 

Among  Insects,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Tset<*e  (30),  tin?  White  Ant 
or  Termite  (29),  or  the  Lociwt  maj'  claim  pre-eminence  as  a  plague.  The 
Tsetse  is  a,  formidable  fly  in  Tropical  Africa,  hiUng  cattle  so  severely  as  to 
cause  them  serious  injury  and  irritation,  and  oiVin  causing  their  death> 
Certain  districts  are  ren<]ere<l  practically  impassable  by  their  abundance. 
The  Termites,  belonging  to  the  same  group  as  the  Cockroaches,  Locusts, 
and  Earwigs,  are  well  known  for  their  elaborate  organisation,  the  huge 
dwellings  they  build,  ond  the  destruction  they  can  effect,  attacking  wood- 
work and  furniture,  and  making  their  way  through  incredible  obstacles. 
The  devastation  often  cau^d  by  locusts  in  Eg>'pt  is  notorious.  The 
Centipedes  (28)  of  South  Africa  attain  a  length  of  seven  or  eight  inches, 
and  are  ferooions  and  voracious.     Large  species  of  Millepedes  also  occur. 
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dominate.    In  Algeria  the  growth  of  Haifa  aud  Esparto  Graces  for 

making  papor^  and  of  t)i«  Dwarf  Palm,  are  important  sources  of  revenue. 

Thi>  Austntlian 

Eucalyptus 

tilohuluK  has 
Fbeeu  introduced 

and  acclimatis- 
ed   with    great 

succe«*.     There 

are  large  forests 

of  Oak,  Codor, 

and    Pine    in 

Algma. 

Tlio    oppo- 
^Bite     extremity 

of  Airica  is  no- 
table eiipeciaUy 

for   it«   Heaths 

(89),    of  which 
^BeveraL  huudrerl 

spooios 

known. 


1.   tUTN   VAUt. 
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are 

In 

mauy   parts 

they  form  exensive  woods,  some  reaching  over  12  feet  in  height,  and 
being  covered  with  beautiful  dowers  daring  a  large  part  of  the  year.  The 
Idlies,  Amarylliites,  Orchids,  and  Pelargoniums  (41)  of  the  Cape  are  also 
well  known,  and  carjwt  the  ground  with  showy  flowers  in  Septembor 
and  October.  AATieat  is  larguly  proaucftd  in  Cape  Colony;  the  Vine, 
introduced  two  centuries  ago,  yield*  beautiful  grapes  from  which  good 
wine  is  made,  in  the  south* 
west ;  aud  sub-troptcal  and 
Europvtan  Iruits  flourish. 
In  the  deserts  north  of  the 
Cape,  plantti  of  a  dry  type 
with  Buccnient  stems  and 
leathery  skius,  protected 
by  strong  hooks  and 
prickles,  abound.  The 
Aloes  (34,  35),  Kupliorbia.f 
(86),  and  Acacias  (31),  in- 
clude some  of  th«M.  Me- 
sombrj-anthemums,  with 
their  variously  coloured 
flowers,  are  abundant  at  tho  Caiw;  the  Ice-Plant  (38),  naturalised  in  the 
Mediterranean  region,  is  remarkable  for  being  covered  with  shining 
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Teddes  contftiiiiiig  a  giimmy  principle  iuaoluble  in  water.  An  iiitcresting 
affinity  of  the  Cap«  v^etation  to  that  of  Australia  ia  shown  by  the 

nnraber  of  meinlK-rs  of  the 
oril«r  Protcacwo  (37)  found 
in  both  regions.  The  flowers 
«re  nottthlo  for  thnir  bpanty. 
Most  extraordinnry  of  lill 
the  Southen]  desert  plants, 
but  oxtciiding  even  np  to 
near  the  Congo  region,  ia 
theWclwita<;hiai3ii),wbicb, 
being  allied  to  tkft  Coni- 
f<>roU!t  ]ilanU(,  has  a  tmnk 
only  two  fwt  high,  with  a 
long  woody  root,  and  ending, 
above  in  an  irregular  mnsa 
font  or  five  foot  in  diami-UT. 
From  A  groove  b6n<^ath  the  edge  of  thia  mass  arise  two  brond  Ivatlioiy 
leaves,  about  six  feet  long,  itiul  split  into  iiunierons  bonda  at  the  end. 
Th««e  are  the  only  leaves  besides  the  first  cotyledons,  and  th<>y  may 
last  a  hundred  yeora.  The  inJ!oreacence  is  borne  on  coneti  on  branches 
ariaing  trom  the  edge  of  the  disk. 

Tlie  tropical  vegetation  of  Africa  is  extremely  rich  and  vai-ied,  and 
produces  food  and  other  reijnisites  of  life  withont  the  need  of  mnrh 
exertion  on  tho  part  of  the  people.  The  Du1«  Palm  f  1),  in  the  sontbum 
Sahara,  in  Egypt,  and  part  of  the  Soudan,  ia  a  predominant  tre*,  (■spe- 
cially on  sandy  soil  near  springs.  The  Arabs  make  a  great  varietj-  of 
dishcii  which  inclnde  dates.     Very  many  piu>ple  subsist  almost  entirely 

on  dates.     The  date  stonea  are 
largely  pounded  to  feed  came]«. 
The  leaves  tiirnish  baskets,  fly- . 
flaps,  and  bnishes.    The  boughs  < 
form  fencM,  the  trunk  ia  split 
for  beams  or  for  fire-wood ;   the 
fibrous    cortox    is    made   into 
ropes.      The    Doum  Palm  (2), , 
with    ita    forked    brauclKr^,    is ' 
abundant    in  Egypt;    and    its 
fruit,  leaves,  and  wood  are  ns** 
ful.    In  the  Soudan  and  most 
of  tropical  Africa,  the  giiuit  Bao- 
bab (21))  or  Monkey  nreadfVmt 
(re*  (Adansonia)  is  wiili-spread. 
Some  trunks  ore  80  to  100  feet  in  circumference,  but  their  height  ia  not 
in  correspondence,  for  it  does  not  exceed  about  eighty  feet.     We  hear  of 
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10.   ICOiUbOUlB. 
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in  wliioh  the  nutivtui  bavt;  made  %  hall  of  UBombly  iu  the  soft 

interior  of  the  tree ;  in  other  cases  they  have  oonstmcted  burial  chambera 

in  it.   Both  tlio  iriiit  unrl 

powdered  leaves  are  used 

Ibi-  food.     Huge  Cotton- 
trees,  Oil  Palms  (^20),  and 

Sog'J  Patias  abound.  th<.i 

Oil  Palm  esj)ecially  near 

the  sea.   The  Wiuu  Palm 

(18)      yielda      abundant 

joice,  from   which   wine 

is  readily  made.    Numer- 

oua  other  Palma  yield  a 

juice  from  which  an  lu- 

toxicatiug  driuk  known 

as  toddy  is  made. 

The  Bauaoa  (27),  even  more  than  its  ally  the  Plantain,  Li  the  main 

food  of  vast 
numberH  of 
people.  Their 
largo  clusters  of 
long,  finger-like 
^  fruit  contain 

S^"^^    ^    \^f/^--"?^'   '  '■       ..TS^TwlMjI^y     -        nnich  starch  in 

the  unripe  and 
sugar  in  the 
ripe  state;  and 
in  some  regions 
the  natives  feed 
on  scarcely  any- 
thing else.     The  Banana  fruit  is  eaten  raw,  unripe,  or  ripe,  or  dried  j  and 

in  the  latter  condition 

is  ofl«it  converted  into     V^ 

meal  from  which  a  kind 

of  broad  is  made.    It  is 

said  that  a  square  space 

having  a  aide  of  about 

thirty  feet,  which  would 

yield     four     hundred* 

weight     of      potatoes, 

woul<l   produce  IJ  ton-s 

of  bananas.    The  leaves 

are  nsed  for  thatching 

huts ;    when    split    up, 

they  are  plaited  ii>r  many  purposes. 


13.   DHUtoM  tWtX. 
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It  is  <>vir]«nfc,  therefore,  that  the  coreal  grains,  so  predominant  in 
Enrope  and  Asia,  are  less  imporUint  in  Africa.     Nevertheless,  tn  certain 

regioiu  they  st»  largely 
grown,  Wheat  has  long 
been  grown  in  Egypt ;  but 
Bice  (5),  Maiice,  and  fonns 
of  Millet, — lUmrra  ov  Sorg- 
hum (4), — arc  largt'ly  grown 
in  Kgypt  and  the  Soadan. 
The  Sugar-cane  (10) 
flotuishra  in  many  part*  of 
Africa,  though  whether  it 
i»  indig<>iioiis  there  iadoiilX- 
ful.  The  Egj'ptiau  Papy- 
rus (8)  is  a  tall  s«dge  wit)i 
a  spongy  pith,  from  which 
the  ancient  Egyptians  manufactured  a  kind  of  paper,  made  by  cutting 
the  pith  into  laminEB,  which  wcnr  laid  upon  one  another  and  prv'ssed,  th«n 
dried  in  the  sun. 

The  Coffee  Tree  (25)  take;)  its  name  from  KaJfa.  a  large  country  south 
of  Ab}-ssinia,  in  which  it  m  iudigonoiis,  and  in  which  the  seeds  (produced 
in  a  snccnlent  lieny  I  have  been  used  for  producing  a  stimulant  beverage 
from  time  immemorial.    Sesame  (9)  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Egyjrt, 

as  well  as  in  Syria, 
Asia  Klinor,  and  In- 
dia, The  seeds  yield 
an  oil  reaembling 
olive  oil,  which  is  a 
very  agreeable  anb- 
stilute  for  bntter. 
The  Manioc  *22)  is 
largely  cultivated 
in  Tropical  Africa, 
as  also  in  South 
America.  A  very 
pure  starch  is  ob- 
tainud  by  powder- 
ing and  wssliing  its 
roota,  and  this  is 
made  into  manioc 
or  caasava  l>read. 
The  washing  ia 
ncoeesary  to  remove  a  narcotic  poisonous  matter.  Of  similar  value  is  tlie 
Yam  (23),  whose  tubers  contain  abundance  of  starch.  Among  medicinal 
plants  of  Africa  we  may  note  Senna  (12),  the  Tamarind  (3),  Kino,  etc.; 
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while  Indigo  {ll\  now  so  widely  dispereed,  has  Bovernl  African  opecie*. 
The  seeds  of  the  Grouud-nut  (16)  supply  a  valuable  oil.  Henna  (21) 
furnishes  the  dye  so 
largely  used  iu  Asia 
and  Africa.  The 
Mangrove  (17), — 
with  its  seeds  fi:er- 
minating  in  the  fruit 
while  8^1  on  the 
tree,      and    sending 

down  roots  into  the  Q^9^S^  ^^\  Vff^KS'  J^ 
mad  which  form  new  1  / ' 
trnnks,— is  a  strikin):;  ^ 
inhabitant  of  the  **  ^V 
deadly  estuary 
swamps  of  African 
rivew.  It  often  sends  out  arching  adventitious  roots  which  strike  and 
become  new  trunks.  The  Acacia  of  the  Nile  (16),  and  other  species  of 
Acacia  in  Nubia  and  West  Africa,  yield  valuable  gums.  The  SAcred 
Cg^'ptian  Lotus  (7)  has  almost  if  not  quite  vanished  from  Egj'pt.  The 
^tree  f  1 3)  of  Teneriffe  is  one  of  n  genns  of  liliaceous  plants  widely 
ill  the  tropica ;  in  Soootra  it  is  abundant,  as  well  as  the  Screw 
or  Pandanus  (44),  also  flourishing  in  Mauritius.  It  has  remarkable 
il  roots  rising  high  above  the  ground  ;  after  a  while  the  original 
ays  away,  and  the  plant  is  supported  as  on  so  many  props.  The 
S«a  Obcoa-palm  of  the  Seychelles  (42),  peculiar  for  its  so-callpd  double 
cocoanuts ;  two  or  even  three  of  the  seeds  coalescing  as  they  ripen.    The 

Travel  I  ers' 
Tree  (43)  of 
0        Madagascar 
is     a    plant 
^  allied  to  the 

**  Banana,  jnd 

has  ail  edible 
seed;  but  it 
derives  its 
name  from 
-*A--  ^^^M~  its     leaf- 

stalks   (six 
or  eight  feet 

M.  ociw  wiriT.  MB.  rami.  2C.  saxu.  long)    yield- 

ing, when 
pierced  at  the  base,  a  copious  supply  of  drinking-wat«r,  even  in  tlie 
driest  weather. 

The  floras  of  the  African  islands  are  of  great  interest  having  a 
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Amoiig  tli6  firtiit*  now  grown  in  Mauritius  aw  the  Tamarind,  Ona^Ti, 
Mango,  Banana,  Litelii,  Pine-apple,  Custai-d-apple.  Shaddock,  and  Fig. 


AO.  niurva  amoa.       31.  iMomv  wtcu. 


83.  wiLViiaoau. 


The  Cocoa-nut  Palm  has  also  been  introduced,  and  \a  very  ilouriDLing. 
Ebony  is  the  principal  timber-tree. 


B3.  rax.    81.  oi)U«»r  «wi.    -U.  vaaur  or  wtLb  ti^i*.  sa.  tkU  hmmuu. 

The  native  flora  oC  St.  Helena  ia  now  almost  extinct,  having  been 
dwtroyod,  or  displaced  by  introdnoed  vegetation. 


87   moiucsoM  rLuna. 


38.  KK  PUVT. 


39.  BEATS  ri.AXts. 


Madeira  presents  a  great  contrast  to  the  mt^or  part  of  Africa, 
Ut.  z  z 
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baying  many  plants  which  bclung  to  Southfirn  EarojM,  sucli  ss  tb«  Rose, 

Myrtle,  And  Laurel. 
The  Sugar-«an6  ia 
largely  grown,  as  well 
aa  Colfeo  and  the 
BnnaiiA. 

TbeAzorea  are  Htill 
more  like  Sotitlicm 
Eun>)>e  in  th*tr  vege- 
tjiblu  prod  lie  tiona.  In 
mot>t  of  tht>m  the  Vine 
and  sub-tropical  ft-nits 
flourish.  S(,  Michael's 
i«upplio8  the  well> 
known  St.  Hickael 
Orange. 

Th«8  it  ia  evident  how  richly  Africa  is  endowed  with  plante  and 
trees  affording  the  essentials  of  human  comfort,  food,  shade  and  pro- 
tection, and  clothing.  Nowhere  can  a  richer  aupply  of  food  be  mons 
easily  obtained  ;  nowhere  ia  shade  more  abundant  in  the  fertile  localities, 
thoogh  nowhere  are  there  more  shadeless  deserts.    The  huge  leares  and 

the    fibros    of 

V, 


41.  mA«aMii(rM«, 
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atoms  yield  ma- 
terial forfabrios, 
for  thatch  and 
forclothing.  De- 
licious Iruita, 
prolific  cereala, 
and  notritiona 
roota  abound. 
Yet  thero  haa 
been  room  for 
the  introduction 
of  not  a  few 
plants  from 
other  connlries 
and  difforcnt 
climates ;  and 
no  doubt  in  an- 
other cimtnry 
a  consideratilii. 
change  will 
taken 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HUtOIT  —  Tll«  Doull^m  or  OanatU  —  Populatloa  —  The  Euten  SUtM—  Qasbao  —  Tlw  TrmtSU 
OnnJ^iirin- Ontario— Lmnbflrlag—Tlic  North-W«it — Wlniupes— Tb«  Hudaon'i  Bat  Compuir 
— Brldili  Colamlila— O&naduui  phjrtlcaJ  type—  The  Amerlcui  Induuu  —  Skull  fiatMnlog  — 
formsetskQli-HalrMWlManplwdon—Fwturea  ana  brain  capacity -Compwiion  with  oUier 
t7pe»  — VarlBty  of  lAiiffiiag«a— Caaadlut  wlboi— TOe  ThllniBeU  CMtcs-Poaltlon  <rf  iroin*ii 
— Treatmenl  of  tie  aoail— HoUjloB— The  Tlnneh  trtMB— Ch!ppe»)iinB— Dog-rtbi-fcculllo* 
—  Rocky  Uountain  Indlaaa— Kutahlni— columhlaii  tnbei— Baldahs— Nootlcas  -Hental  pov«r 
—HwUcliie  men— Death  otut  burial— Wonhlp—I&Jahd  and  Eulentnbei — K*«Ioaiidluid«n. 

BHrEF  OS  ia  the  history  of  Aiucruu, 
comparoti  with  the  long  centurieB 
of  historical  records  of  which  the  Old 
World  can  boast,  it  has 
ancient  monnments  and 
dead  civilisatioiia  whose  intor«»t  is 
vivid,  even  when  compared  with  the 
early  Oriental  records.  In  Mexico,  in 
Peru,  and  elsewhere,  there  formerly 
existed  peoples  who  had  developed  to 
a  high  degree  ia  several  respect*,  if 
tliey  were  wanting  in  the  breadth  of 
culture  and  Uie  elevation  of  intellect 
of  Egypt  antl  Greece.  In  the  North, 
however,  to  which  we  mnst  first  at- 
tend, few  such  signs  of  advancement 
conld  be  discerned  ;  and  the  landing 
of  John  antt  Sebastian  Cabot  on  the 
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ooast:  of  Lftltrador,  in  1497,  was  the  first  appronch  of  oivUisntion  to  tbo 
shores  of  Cnnada,  though  there  scomtt  littJu  doubt  that  Eric  tin:  Norseman 
touched  BOme  part  of  the  coutinent,  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  <!flntui}*. 

ThoKnglishiiid  not  follow  up  thoir  discovery;  «nd  inir>24,Verazzano, 
a  Fiortntiuo,  exploring  under  the  French  flag,  sailed  along  tli«  Aia(>rican 
ooast  tTom  Florida  to  Cape  Breton,  and  annexed  it  as  'La  NoaveUe 
France.*  In  I53&,  Jacques  CartiiT.  sniliug  from  St.  Malo,  explored  the 
coasts  of  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  and  took  j>o»- 
SMsion  of  them  for  France,  wliicli  for  two  centnriea  and  a  quarter  ruled 
over  tho  province  of  Acadie  and  Canada.  Many  French  oolonista  settled 
there,  and  constant  Gghting  took  place  between  them  and  th«  British 
SHittlors  in  New  England.  At  last,  in  1769,  they  became  permanently 
Brititth  provinces.  For  many  years,  however,  thoy  wero  govemod 
rather  despotically.  In  the  American  revolutionary  war,  Canada  re- 
mained loyal,  and  many  thousand  loyalii^ts  from  New  England  settled  in 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  At  various  timos  separate  provinces  wore  oon- 
stituted  ;  and  in  18t>7,  Canada,  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  proviiioea, 
was  flanked  on  the  East  by  the  pi-ovincea  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bniti.s- 
wick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland ;  while  to  the  North 
and  West  weri^  the  va.st  territorioa  slightly  controlled  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company. 

In  18'j7,  Ontario  and  Quebec  fa»  the  two  |»x>vince8  of  Canada  are 
now  colled).  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia  were  united  into  tha 
lloniinion  of  Canadn,  with  Ottawa  as  capital.  In  1870, 
oocoinion  of  ttupci-tV  Land  and  Manitoba,  in  1871  Bnti.-<h  Columliia.  ill 
**'*^  1873  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  in  1880  all  the  British 
posicwions  in  North  America,  except  Newrfoundland,  were  incorpnratrd 
in  the  Dominion.  Rupert's  Land  and  the  North-liVcat,  with  th'*  vxct'p- 
tion  of  Uanitoba,  now  form  a  HCparate  government,  including  tbe 
distrtota  of  As^niboia,  Hajkatchewnn.  Alberta,  and  Athahaara.  Ths 
whole  country  is  now  practically  a  federation  under  constitutional 
government,  with  a  Governor-General  appointed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. F.ach  8tatc  has  legialative  power  in  c«rtain  defined  tnntters,  all 
others  being  reserved  for  the  Dominion  Government.  Judges  are 
appointed  by  the  GoTenior-G«neral,  in  almost  nil  oonrta  thronghoot  Uie 
Dominion.  A  jKiwer  of  dissent  trom  bills  passed  in  Canada  is  r«sorved 
to  the  British  Sovereign ;  bnt  titis  conatitute.'i  almost  the  only  control 
csorcitKed  by  the  mother  country,  except,  in  foreign  atfairii. 

This  vast  t^rritoiy  of  about  3,500,000  square  miW,  is  but  siKtrsely 
populated  in  its  northern  and  wwsteru  regions,  the  latu^r  prol>ably 
not  having  100,000  inhabitants.  Of  tlio  settI'M]  provinces, 
Ontario  and  Quebec  liave  by  far  the  largest  jHipulitti^ju,  up* 
proaching  4,000,000  at  present.  Neither  New  Bninawick  nor  Nova 
Scotia  have  5<K),U0(>  people ;  and  altogether  the  Dominion  contains  about 
5,000,000  people,  mostly  British  and    French  immigrants    and    tlieir 
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Kohl,  ill  hia  "  Travels  in  Canada."  "  Tlieir  featwres,  their  mBoneis,  their 
titst«  in  <lr»w,  rviiiim]  yo»  continnally  of  it.  Tho  lively,  raacy  boy,  and 
the  naYve  and  amiablo  UtUe  coquette  of  a  girl  were  genninely  French  ; 
and  all  thriito  qualities  vcre  mingled  in  one  tone  of  bonhomie  luid  lK>s]ii- 
taltty.  1'he  cottage  was  in  the  moet  exquisite  order,  and  ite  i»habii»ntj< 
wore  quite  dazzling  iu  the  cimnlinetw  of  thvir  snow-white  Un«ii."  They 
are  frugal  and  saving  liku  thoir  ancestors,  and  the  father  can  generally 
sot  «!»  his  sons  with  farms  farther  West,  early  iu  life.  » 

Although  Ottawa,  in  Ontario,  is  tlie  capital  of  the  Dominion,  Toronto, 
on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  is  by  far  its  largest  city.  Agri> 
culture  is  the  predominant  in- 
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duatry,  grain  and 
cattle  heuig  very 
imiwrtant  products  of  the  pro- 
vince; while  timbt-r  i«  still 
largely  exported.  The  popu- 
lation of  tho  province  presenta 
a  great  contrast  to  that  of 
Qneheo,  onf-thini  of  the  in- 
habitants being  of  Ii-ish  ox- 
traction,  a  somewhat  smalli-v 
number  EngUsh,  and  a  very 
considerable  contingent  being 
Scotch ;  the  Gt>rnian»t  wuk 
fourth  in  numbers  and  the 
French  fiflh,  reaching  over 
100,000;  the  Dult-h  are  the 
only  other  European  people 
considerably  roprvMontod ;  hilt 
there  were  in  1881  over  16,000 
Indians  and  )'2,<lOl>  African 
negroes.  The  province  is  di»- 
tiiignislted  for  its  exceltent 
system  of  public  education, 
and  is  making  rapid  progress.  The  University  of  Toronto  is  a  notable 
Mat  of  toarning,  and  hnti  a  line  building. 

The  foresting,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  "  iumhoring,"  business  of 
Ouida  is  very  considerable,  and  develops  a  noteworthy  kind  of.  Ufe. 
In  many  cases  liounocs  have  been  granted  to  merchants  to  cut 
down  trees  in  remote  districts,  known  as  tlm  timber  limitii,  ^"^ 
and  they  have  collocted  large  numbers  of  lalHiurers,  horses,  oxen,  etc., 
on  their  lots,  housing  them  in  Ic^-fihantics,  sturounded  on  three  sides 
by  sleeping  bertlw,  with  light  and  air  supplied  from  a  centra!  hole  in 
the  roof,  beneath  wliich  a  large  wfiod  fire  is  kept  up.  "  The  shanty 
cook,"  says  Professor  Daniel  Wilson,  "  is  an  important  raerahor  of  the 
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descendants,  with  not  more  than  85,000  Tiidians.  In  one  remarkable 
rMp(K.-t  thi>  CanudiaD»  diverge  from  British  policy  ;  they  maintain  a 
system  of  high  protective  import  dutiiw,  and  huvo  certainly  thereby 
promoted  uumeroiis  indnstries,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  mus»  of 
tlie  population. 

Nova  Scotia  has  important  gold,  ooal,  and  iron  mines.  New  Brans- 
wick  is  !arg«ly  BRriciiItural,  whilo  Prince  Edward  Island  lias  also 
Tho  EMtMo  important  fisheries.  All  these  States  preaerve  mnch  of  an  old- 
**•*••■  world  aspect,  even  in  cocial  customs  and  habita  of  thought; 
and  many  of  thv  inhabitants  remember  that  they  are  the  duHceiulants 
of  loyalists  who  migrated  or  wei'o  ejected  from  the  United  States. 
Halifax,  with  its  great  naval  harbour,  has  much  tho  aspect  of  an  English 
city.  These  Atlantic  States  have  been  brought  into  far  closer  ct^mneclion 
with  Canafla,  by  tJie  construction  of  the  Litorcolonial  Railway  from 
Halifax  to  Quebec. 

QuebQC  has  historic  cUims  on  the  regard  of  Knglishmen.  It  is  otto 
of  the  oldest  cities  in  America,  haWng  been  founded  by  Chnmplain  io 
1608;  but  Wolfe's  famous  victory  over  the  French,  and  his 
eimnltaneona  death,  give  it  its  great  attraction.  It  is  the 
head-qiDtrtors  of  the  French  Canadians,  who  in  this  State  lurgely  retain 
their  old  language  aud  habits.  In  liU^raturc  and  the  arts  the  French 
show  their  derivation  by  taking  a  leading  place,  and  the  proffssions  are 
lai^tily  recruited  from  them.  Many  representatives  of  the  noblest  familiev 
in  Franco  still  keep  up  in  Canada  their  old  traditions  and  much  polish  of 
mauuer. 

Montreal,  first  settled  by  the  French  in  1642,  the  hir^gest  city  of 
the  Dominion,  though  still  ranking  as  only  tliird-rate  compared  with 
Tb»  mncb  the  great  cities  of  Eiiglrind  or  the  States,  is  most  attractively 
fiiMrtiini  gitutttod  on  the  island  of  that  name,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
St,  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  rivers,  and  overhang  by  Mount  R-jyal  (the 
same  as  Montreal),  laid  out  as  a  park.  In  commerce  and  manufactaras 
its  people  t^ike  the  lead  in  Canada.  The  French  are  the  more  numerous, 
but  the  English  and  Scotch  are  the  more  wealthy,  t^ucatiou  and 
religious  institutions  Nourish  in  the  shape  of  colleges  and  churches ;  and 
many  of  the  buildings  have  a  Norman-French  aspect.  In  fact,  botli  in 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  the  visitor  is  continually  reminded  of  old  Fnuieo. 
The  great  Victoria  Tubular  Bridge  over  tho  .St.  Latt-rcnce,  St.  Peter's 
Cathedral, — a  smaller  reproduction  of  St,  Peter's  at  f{ome, — the  Windsor 
Hotel,  the  parish  church  of  Notre  Dnme,  oAcn  containing  ten  thousand 
people  at  mass,  and  having  a  boll  weighing  over  13  tons,  Christ^ihuroh 
Protestant  Cathedral,  and  the  McGill  University  are  but  a  few  of  tho 
buildings  which  show  what  marked  claims  to  distinction  Moutrual  has.- 

There  are  many  interesting  features  in  French  Canadian  life ;  and 
their  French,  if  rather  bi-oad  in  pronunciation,  is  still  pretty  goo<I.  "  You 
never  forget  for  a  moment  the  French  descent  of  these  people,"  says 
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Kohl,  in  hw  "  Travels  in  Canada."  "  Their  foatnrMi,  their  ntannera,  their 
taste  in  dress,  remind  you  continually  of  it.  The  lively,  aaacy  boy,  and 
the  natve  and  amiable  little  coquette  of  a  ^rl  were  genuinely  French  ; 
and  all  these  (luahtios  were  mingled  in  one  tone  of  bonhomie  and  hospi- 
tality. The  cottage  was  in  the  most  exiiiii!<tt«  ordf-r,  and  ita  inhabitants 
were  quite  dazzling  in  the  cleanliness  of  their  snow-white  hneu."  They 
are  frugal  and  saving  lilce  their  ancestor!*,  and  the  father  can  generally 
set  up  his  sons  with  forms  fartlic-r  West,  <«rly  in  life.  • 

Although  Ottawa,  in  Ontario,  is  the  capital  of  the  Dominion,  Toronto, 
on  the  western  ahore  of  Lake  Ontario,  U  by  far  it*  largest  city.  Agri- 
cultnre  is  the  predominant  in* 
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duatrj',  grain  and 
cattle  being  very 
important  products  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  while  timber  ie  still 
largely  exported.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  province  present* 
a  great  contrast  to  that  of 
Quebec,  one-third  of  the  in- 
habitants being  of  In.ih  ex- 
traction, a  somewhat  ttmaller 
number  Knglish,  and  a  very 
considerable  contingent  being 
Scotch ;  the  Germans  rank 
fourth  in  numbers  and  the 
French  fifth,  reaching  over 
in(>,OfX>;  the  Dutch  are  the 
only  other  Enrojwiin  people 
considerably  represented ;  but 
there  were  in  1881  over  ]6,<K)(.> 
Indians  and  12,(ftO  African 
negroes.  The  province  19  dis- 
tinguished for  its  excellent 
qrstem  of  public  e<]ucation, 
and  is  making  rapid  progrosft.  The  UiiiTersity  of  Toronto  is  a  notable 
»eat  of  learning,  and  has  a  line  building. 

The  foresting,  or,  od  it  is  usually  called,  "lumbering,"  business  of 
Canada  is  very  considerable,  and  develops  a  noteworthy  kind  of.hfe. 
In  many  cases  lioeiice«  have  been  grunted  to  merchants  to  cut 
down  trees  in  remote  districts,  known  as  the  timber  limits,  "^  '" 
and  they  have  collected  large  numbers  of  labourera,  horaes,  oxen,  etc., 
on  their  lots,  housing  them  in  log-shanties,  siurounded  on  three  sides 
by  sleeping  berths,  with  light  and  air  supplied  from  a  central  hole  in 
the  roof,  beneath  which  a  large  wrwd  fire  is  kept  up.  "The  shanty 
cook,"  says  Professor  Daniel  Wilson,  "is  an  important  member  of  the 
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Utde  oommunify.  Salt  pork  and  l>eef,  peioiie-aonp,  wheat^n  bread  and 
te«,  -vrith  potatOM,  white  beaii»,  and  omonm,  are  tli«  staple  of  tli«'  liimlier 
shanty  fare.  As  a  mle.  intoicicating  liquors  are  absolutely  excluded ; 
aiici  thus  provisioiiod  the  foreman  selects  the  proper  trees,  and  lumbering 
opemttona  proceed  thruughout  the  winter.  Many  tboiisauds  of  men 
are  bn^  ihnntghout  the  whole  winter,  felling  the  tree«,  cutting  them 
into  logs,  or  Lowing  thorn  into  itquared  timber,  and  transporting  tk<^m 
over  die  suow  Ut  suitublv  points  ior  Hoating  them  down  the  riviM^  to  the 
mills,  or  directly  to  the  place  of  i-xport  ....  On  the  breaking  up 
of  the  frost  iii  the  spring,  the  pi-oduce  of  the  winter's  ItimlK-riug  is  fluikt«d 
down  the  rivers."    At  suitable  iwints.  largo  mill«  are  erected  for  Kawiog 

the  troefl  into  logs ; 
and  great  rnfta  are 
formed  and  floated 
down  to  Quebec. 
•'  Few  aight-s  we 
more  striking  than 
one  of  these  float- 
ing villages,  con- 
sisting of^n  ol 
150.000  cubic  fwt 
■i-^;.  \r'|i    (■\  J  .'^^     T^^^^^^HBl    '^'    liml>er,   bound 

together  into  ono 
great  raft,  with  ib9 
shanties,  its  bias- 
ing fires,  seciirely 
kindled  on  an 
•-iirlliou  hearth, 
■ii-*"'™^f'ii     HF*  '1     its    banners 

>U' liming  in  gala 
tashion  as  it  glides 
along.  Much  skill 
is  required  in 
piloting  these  vafta  down  the  great  rivers."  At  every  considerable  rapid, 
the  ratY  has  to  bo  broken  tip  into  its  component  parts,  and  again  made 
np  on  reaching  smooth  wiit*!'. 

The  vast  Koith-West  is  still  in  process  of  being  opened  n]i,  the  work 
having  been  greailv  iijoilitated  and  accelerated  by  the  ojiening  of  the 
Tti«  KorUi-  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway,  connecting  the  Qnebec  and  Mon- 
"■(et.  trpijj  Lines,  through  Manitoba,  across  the  Rocky  Mountains 
lo  Port  >ron'iy  on  Burrai'<i  Tnlut,  opposite  the  southern  6nd  of  Vancouver 
I^iluiid,  liy  tlii^t  meanx  the  rich  corn-prodnctng  diatficta  of  Lake  Winni- 
peg, the  Ked  River,  and  the  Saakatchewau  an  mode  acc«cstbIo,  and 
farms  of  remarkable  irize  are  being  cultivated,  and  managed  verj' much 
on  the  factory  system,  strange  as  it  may   appear.    As    a    centra  of 
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governinciit  aiitl  traflic  in  tlua  region,  tJie  city  of  Winnipeg  hoe  sprung 
up  with  surprising  nipidity.    Solid  .itonc  buililiiig»  of  impos-  „„„,^, 
iiig  size,  wide  streets,  a  University  with  several  colleges,  and 
important  manufacturer,  testify  to  the  strength  of  this  rising  place ;  but 
there  are  featured  in  the  social  Ufe  which  m^e  many  settl«3  K^rct  their 
old  homes. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  still  have  a  large  interest  in  the  North- 
West,  though  thfty  resigned  their  old  monopoly  and  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  1869,  in  return  ior  £300,000,  and  ouo-twonticth    Budaon** 
of  the  unappropriated  land  they  formerly  controlled.     There  "^*'""'"''*'' 
seems  to  bo  no  doubt  tliat  their  deatingii  in  the  poit  with  the  Indians 
were  humane  and  ex- 
emplary; iind  well  were 
they     repaid     iu    cosh 
profits  for  their  enter- 
prise  iu    securing    the 
furry  coats  of  the  wild 
animaU  of  the  country. 

"Wert  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  lies  the  ex- 
tensive   pro-      BritUD 

vince  of  cojumwi. 
Briusb  Columbia,  which 
was  first  made  a  crown 
colony  in  1858,  owing 
to  the  large  immigra- 
linn  of  gold  diggers. 
The  coast  line  is  re- 
markably indented,  like 
that  of  Norway ;  and 
opposite  to  its  southern 
part  18  the  large  island 
of  Vancouver,  and  fur- 
ther north  the  considerable  group  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Ltlands.  Fishing 
and  farming  are  major  uccupatious  hero,  and  wood  is  plentiful,  the  fine 
Douglas  fir  being  the  prevailing  tree.  Viclori".  the  capital  of  Vancouver, 
aud  Esquimauit,  a  great  harbour  near  it,  are  destined  to  have  a  notable 
future.  The  heterogeneous  population  attracted  to  the  gold-diggings 
included  Califomians,  Texans,  Mexicans,  Hpitniards,  Australians,  and 
Cliiui>so,  and  liaa  luid  a  corresponding  influence  on  Columbian  life,  which 
is  rougher  and  more  go-a-head  than  further  east.  The  coal  mines  ot 
Vancouver  lalnnd  have  become  largoly  developed  in  conserjuence  of  the 
traiHc  thus  created.  The  favowable  climate,  soil,  and  mineral  wealth 
must  make  this  iu  time  as  woalthy  as  any  portion  of  the  Canadian 
Domiuiou, 
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Altogether,  the  European  settlers  in  Canada  and  their  deacendants 
bav6  DO  rduson  to  find  fault  with  their  location.    It  ik  fairly  certain  that  i 
the  strength,  health,  and  good  looli^  of  th«  Canadians  enrpaae  those  fA\ 
f^„,^,^  natives  of  the  Unitod  States.    "  The  Canadian,"  saya  a  good 
phyMMi    authority,  "whether  English,  Irish,  or  Scotch,  is    woll-pro- 
*"*■      portioned  and  vigorous,  olWn  tall,  with  broad  shoulders,  sinewy 
frame,  and  great  capacity  of  endurance.     He  is  quick  of  resource,  eiiter- 
pnsing.  soiK^r-mindftd,  p»raistunt,  and  trustworthy."     The  dry  bracing 
air  is  verj'  strvnglhcning  to  the  Inngs,  and  ague  is  nnbnown  in  most 
parts.     Increase  of  families  goes  on  at  an  enormous  rat«,  French  Cana- 
dians having  ollvn  as  many  »»  twvnty  children — a  great  contrast  to'tha 
United  States. 

But  what  of  the  original  inhabitanta?    What  is  thivir  hiutory,  their 

present      state, 
their  future  ? 

It  is  sati»- 

ffflctor>'    to     be 

Tt.      'ble 

AmwImB  to  aaVk 

C_y  jy^y^  ^^^^^^         1    in  Cana^la  they 

ajipoar  still  to 
number  as 
many  a»  ever ; 
and  thoy  will 
probably  long 
eoiitinuo  to  pre- 
sent interealiiu 
problems  to  tl 
student.  Id 
order    to    formi 

a  proper  conception  of  the  Amerioan  Indians,  it  will  be  advisable  first 
to  review  them  generally,  afterwards  doscribing  the  tribes  or  groui 
ac<M}rding  to  our  »pacc  in  th«ir  proper  aasociation,  in  each  large 
ritory.  At  present  there  ia  no  hope  of  tracing  satisfactorily  how  or 
from  whence  their  iuicei<torii  first  appeared  in  America.  As  Bancroft 
saya :  "  One  discovers  in  them  Phcenioian  merchants ;  anotluT,  the 
ten  lost  tribe«  of  Israel.  They  are  tracked  with  equal  certainty  &wm 
Scandinavia,  from  Ireland,  from  Iceland,  from  Greenland,  across  Behrii 
Straits,  across  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Southern  Pacific,  from  th< 
Polynesian  Island!",  from  Australia,  from  .\fricft."  That  tliey  have  been 
there  many  thousand  years  ia  most  probable.  That  they  are  a  well- 
marked  type  of  mankind  is  agreed;  and  many  regard  them  as  iuclodiog 
two  tj-pes,  the  long  and  the  short  headed  ;  but  it  is  almost  impoaaibto 
divide  them  satisfactorily,  an<l  the  two  types  are  curiously  intermixi 
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This  may  arise  in  part  from  the  extensive  ase  of  the  practice  of  skuU- 
flatt«ni>ig,  in  several  forms.  Th«re  is  simple  frontal  flittterniiig  sknu. 
(Peru\'ians,  Caribbeanfi),  simple  occipital  flattening  (Peruvians'),  «»"««i"»- 
fironto-ocoipitftl  or  double-flattening,  sometimns  with  nusymmetricftl 
bulging  at  one  sido  (Columbians,  Vancouver  Ltlandon),  ant)  peculiar 
elongation  by  lateral  as  well  a9  other  pressure  (Aymara  Indians,  Pern, 
and  Bome  Vanconver  Islandt^rsi.  It  is  ven,-  remarkable  that  such  long- 
continued  presijuro  dtiring  infancy  nud  childhood  do«8  not  appear  to 
injure  the  brain;  and  that  in  coRea  vhere  the  families  of  the  cbieft 
alone  maintain  the  practice,  they  aro  abl«  to  koop  thoir  supremacy  over 
their  subjects  whose  heads  are  not  deformed.  Of  course,  as  iuttrcourae 
with  European  aettlem  hoa  inoreased,  this  practice  haa  largely  fallen  into 
disuM. 

Whether  it  be  true 
or  not  that  two  races,  a 
long  and  a  short  pormt  of 
headed  one,  »*»'>■ 
have  succeeded  one  an- 
other in  America,  as  in  so 
many  parts  of  the  Old 
World,  there  is  no  doubt 
tliat  they  have  both  left 
remointi  of  high  antiipiity, 
some  close  to  one  another, 
all  over  America.  Now- 
adays a  mixed  or  medium 
type  of  skull  prerlomiu- 
ates ;  whether  the  types, 
originally  distinct,  hare 
miu{^Ii>d,  or  wlK'thi-r  from 
one  they  have  diverged  so 
aa  to  produce  the  two  extremes,  cannot  be  settled. 

Apart  from  the  skull,  the  hair  is  the  must  di:«tinctive  character. 
It  is  always  black,  or  very  dark  brown,  and  straight  and  lank.  It  is 
round  in  section,  in  this  respect  approaching  the  Mongoloid  ^tMtaA 
types.  Usually  coanio,  it  is  sometimes  silky  ;  it  is  often  very  «»i»i»i*«ieiL 
long,  that  of  many  North-American  Indians  even  reaching  the  ground, 
and  trailing  upon  it  when  they  stand  upright,  The  beard  is  very  sUght, 
always  straight.  The  complexion  has  boon  very  generally  termed  "  red  " 
or  copper-coloured ;  but  it  varies  considerably,  is  often  olive  yellow,  and 
may  bo  deep  brown,  or  very  fair,  and  this  without  regard  to  locality. 
Thus  the  fair  tribes  may  be  found  in  Canada  (Blackfeet),  in  Mitsouri 
(Mandans),  in  G^uiane  (some  of  the  Arawaks),  and  In  Chili.  'Stature 
varies  equally,  from  the  small  Fuegtaus  and  Peruvians  to  the  tjdl  Puta- 
gonians. 
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As  to  foatni-o«,  the  forehead  U  usually  retreBtiug ;  tfao  cheeks  are 

wide,  and  the  choek-bones  prominent,  while  the  face  narrows  towards  th« 

^^^    chin.    The  eyebrows  are  prominent,  much  arched,  an<l  black; 

■ad  miB   Aud  the  binck  ctycs  aro  rather  small  ami  sk^epy-Iooktnf;.     It 

**''*^^'    ia  rarely  that  any  tribe   has  the   eyes  oblique.      The  nose  is 

king,  narrow,  and  somewhat  arched,  thoogh  somotiiiiL>s  straight^  »ome- 

ttmea    broad  and  flat.    The  jaws  ato  largo,  and   tho  mouth  is  wide, 

bat  the  lip^  are  thin ;  the  position  of  the  jaw  is  intermediate  between 

the  vertical  European  and    the  forward-projecting  n^^o  ty|X!».     The 

crania]  capacity  of  ancient  Peruvian  skulls  averagt-s  Iitth^  over  76  cubic 

inclieit,  almost  as  low  as  any ;  but  various  wild  tribes  of  North  and  South 

Aniericu  have  a  capacity  of  HI  cubic  inclies,  and  some  of  the  Chiiiooks 

(Columbia  River  mouth  i  have  a  capacity  of  97  inches,  almost  the  highest 

known.     Thus  it  is  evident  that   cranial   capacity  is   no  guide  to  the 

extent  of  civilUution  at- 

taiuud ;   for  the  ancient 

Peruviana    had    a    high 

degree  of  civilisation. 

Aa  to  tlie  comparison 

of   the    American    skull 

with    that    of 
OompkrUon        , 
TiuotiiM'  otnor    races, 

"■^^     Prof.     Flower 

says  thut   it   liaa   no  af- 

tiniry   with    any  of  the 

negroid     or     Austroloid 

peoples.     "  With  the 

Mongolian     cranium    it 

prusonb;  many  affinities, 

especially  in  the  form  of 

the  orbits  tho  nurTfm'nosa 

of  the  nose,  and  the  great  si*e  and  forward  projection  of  the  malar  boner. 

It  is  by  the  latter  character  especially  that  it  differs  from  the  Kuropeaa 

cranium.     The  prominence  of  the  nasal  Wnes   is  Bomotimwii  the  only' 

distinction  to  be  found  between  American  and  North-Asiatic  skulb. 

Altlioiigh  Mongolian  in  the  general  type  of  face,  it  never  presents  such 

an  extreme  exaggeration  of  that  type  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Eskimo." 

The  same  authority  states  that  it  is  difficult  to    ftame  any  nataral 

divisious  among  the  Americans.    The  Mongolian  rosemblnnco  is  grestwt 

in  the  north-west,  but  the  same  forms  reappear  at  widely  distant  parts 

of  tile  continent. 

As  showing  the  immense  antiquity  of  the  Americans,  it  may  be 

mentioned  that,  on  the  discovery  of  .America,  the  natives  had  nMtbw 

rioo  iior  any  old  world  cereals,  only  maize ;    they   had   no  iron,  bat 

only  copper,  brouxe,   lead,   gold    and    silver,   in   some   localities.      Tbo 
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domestic  horee,  ox,  sheep,  pig,  and  dog  were  equally  absent.  The  potato 
was  the  chief  root.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  these  shouUl  have  been 
lost  or  forgotten,  if  onoe  introduced  or  bronght  by  immigrantd ;  and 
the  feet  that  the  Indians  were,  when  discovorwd,  mostfy  living  in  the 
stone  age,  shows  that  they  mu*t  have  been  long  almoet  completely  iao- 
lated  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  p(>otil!nritie.4  of  the  New  World  languages  are  not  more  etriking 
than  their  similarity  of  typo;   while  their  number  is  something  pro- 
di^otis.    About  seven  hundred  and  fifly  languagM  are  known,  vwiMy  or 
belonging  to  a  very  large  nunibiT  of  distinot  stocks.     But  al!  *»»»<»■«•• 
are  characteriaed   by  being  polysynthetio  (''  much   putting   togeth»>r "), 
that  ia,  they  unite  syllables  and  roots  in  a  most  complex  way  to  form 
words  with  a  very  full  significaiico.     Tims  they  differ  from  the  Chinese 
and  Mongoloid,  and  of  course  from  the  inilexional  or  Aryan  and  Semitic 
types.      They  show  some  afllnity  liowever  with  the  Bosque,  although 
going  much  farther 
in  the  same  direction. 
But  with  this  unity 
there  is  great  diver- 
sity in  tone,  in  vo- 
cabulary, in  sj-ntnx, 
and  in  modes  of  com- 
bination.   Some  lan- 
gTUg«s    are    among 
the  harshest  and  most 
guttural    known,    as 
those  of  the  Apaches 
and     Thiinkeets     in 
North   America,  the 
Quichna  and  Ayma- 
ras  of  South  America;  while  many  AmoTonian  tribea  have  the  so{t««t 
and  most  musical  langui^ea.    Some  tiave  n  great  abimdanco  of  suffixes, 
others  of  prefixes ;  some  ha.ve  little  distinction  between  verb  an'l  noun ; 
some  have  an  extreme  of  combination,  a  long  word  of  fiileen  syliabli'Ti 
including  a  sentonceJiil  of  meaning.     Many  of  thMO  languages  have 
not  a,  single  root  or  word  in  common  ;  and  hence  we  may  see  how  nrntafo 
it  is  to  take  agreemt^nt  or  div.Tsity  oi  languagS  as  a  teat  of  race,  rather 
than  physical  structure  and  appearance.    It  is  impossible  adeqnately  to 
classily  the  Indian  tribes,  and  thereforn  it  is  host,  to  describe  them 
according  to  our  general  plan,  in  aMOciation  with  the  lar^  States  of 
the  present  day  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  samo.     Por  similar 
reasons  no  attempt  wUl  be  made  to  give  a  general  account  of  hnbiu, 
OUBtoms,  belief*,  etc.,  for  they  differ  so  largely  among  themselves.     The 
reader  miut  gather  general  resemblances  from   the  particnlar  ncconnttf 
we  give,  but    must  beware  of  forming   positive  conclusions   withonfc 
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B  Study  of  much  more  copious  details  tlian  we  are  able  to  find  room 
for. 

In  tho  dominion  of  Cuuada  aro  found,  on  tlie  west  coast,  the 
Thlinkeet  tribes,  irwn  Mount  St.  Klias  to  the  Simpson  river ;  the  Colum- 
Cukdiu  ^">i  tribes,  Haiduhs,  etc.  The  Tinneh,  very  widely  spread ; 
"ii^*  including  the  Chippewyana  or  Athabasoaus,  between  Hudson's 
Bay  and  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  the  Tacullies  of  the  north-west ;  the 
Kutchins,  on  the  tipper  Yukon  and  extending  to  the  Mackenzie,  and  the 
Kenai;  the  Algonquins  of  Canada,  which  belong  to  tlio  same  group  as 
those  of  thf  Tjnit<>d  States,  including  the  woll-knowii  Six  Nations,  with 
the  Chippewas  or  Ojibways,  Crees,  Otlawaa,  Blackfeet^  and  many  others ; 
also  momliers  of  tlie  Sionx  or  Dakota  family. 

The  Thlinkeet^  are  a  fine  race,  but  daub  both  head  and  body  with 
paint,  wear  copper  wire  collars,  and  grotesque  wooden  masks.  They  scar 
Tti«  their  limbs,  and  wear  bono«,  shells,  pieces  of  copper,  naila,  sticks, 
TUinkMU.  etc.,  through  holes  in  ears  and  nose,  and  oflon  wear  heavy 
pemianta,  greatly  distorting  tho  oars.  The  lower  lip  ornament  of  tho 
women  is  a  triumph  of  successful  distortion,  at  last  reaching  a  size  of 
five  or  six  inches  long  by  three  or  four  broad,  in  which  a  polished  and 
grooved  block  of  wood,  like  a  piilloy,  is  inserted.  The-ie  people  have 
both  winter  and  summer  houses,  the  former  being  made  of  stout  togs,  the 
latter  veiy  portable,  covered  with  bark  and  branches.  Twenty  or  thirty 
may  live  in  one  hat.  They  eat  fish  largely,  and  oven  seaweed,  Thoy  two 
wooden  boats,  each  made  from  a  .tingle  trunk,  war-canoes  reaching  fifty 
to  seventy  feet  long.  They  are  said  to  bend  them  to  the  proper  shape 
by  filling  the  boat  with  water  wbioh  they  heat  with  hot  atones,  thus 
softening  the  wood  and  then  gradually  bending  it.  They  make  ropes 
from  seaweed,  and  water-tight  buckets  from  reeds  and  grass;  necklaces, 
bracelets,  blankets,  pipes,  bowls,  etc. ;  and  they  carve  and  paint  tli* 
fronts  of  their  dwellings  with  human  and  animal  figures.  They  ore 
clever  traders.  Formoriy  they  had  a  considerable  number  of  slaves,  both 
captives  and  slaves  purchased  from  the  Flathouds  of  Oregon.  Thoy  have 
chiefs,  a  sort  of  superior  class  &om  which  the  chiefs  are  chosen,  and  two 
greut  castes  or  clana,  the  \VoIf  anil  the  Haven,  each  having 
Hub-clans  with  animals'  nam(>s.  Tribes  of  tho  same  ohm  may 
not  marry  nor  war  with  each  other.  War  ia  or  has  been  considerably 
practised  by  them.  Be^rdds  Jlinb  and  stone  hatchets,  they  have  great 
lancet,  double-ended  daggers,  or  great  knives  with  s  handle  in  the 
middle,  an<l  a  strange  protective  ai'monr — a  breastplate  of  wood,  an 
arrow-proof  coat  of  thin  tiexible  strips  bound  togi-tlu'r  witli  sinows,  and 
helmets  car\-ed  with  strange  painted  representations.  "War  is  rendered 
more  hideous  by  red-painted  faces  and  red-powdered  hair;  and  whito 
eagle  feathers  crown  the  head. 

Women  are  highly  regarded,  and  are  said  to  be  more  modest  and 
&ithful  than  iu  many  tribes.     Voang  girLs  are  secluded  for  a  lengthened 
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period,  during  which  only  the  mother  approaches  her  daughter,  to  put 
food  witliin  her  reach.     Women  at  the  time  of  childbirth  ftr«  roxuonoT 
compelled  to  withdraw  into  the  forest  or  field.    Marriage  is  very     *"»«««■ 
nimple  as  to  ceremony ;  the  newly-married  couple  fast  for  two  days,  then 
Gflt  a  little  food,  then  fast  a^ain,  and  foiir  wcoks  aro  consumed  before  the 
marriage  is  comploto.    Children  often  have  a  name  from  the  father  aud 
another  from  the  mother's  side ;  and  when  a  sou  become!)  more  famous 
than  his  fnthor,  the  latter  drop:*  his  own  name,  and  i^  known  only  as  the 
father  of  his  son.    Children  are  early  bathed  daily  in  the  sea,  and  this 
ia  kept  np  through  life;    yet  their  bodies  are  habitually  in  a  filthy 
state.    The  people  generally  are  doscrihod  aa  bold,  bravo,  intelligent, 
industrion.i,  yet  extremely  cruel  to  their  enemies,  thie^-ish,  lying,  and 
inveterate  gamblers.    The  dead  are  burned,  ©.\oepting  sha-  TiMtmont 
mans  or  slaves.      The  former  are  placed  in  fnrs  in  a  wooden  otii>«a«t 
coffin;   the  latter  are  thrown  into  the  sea  or  anywhere.     Tlio  a.shes  of 
the  dead  are  collected  in  boxes  cov«?rod  with  symbolic  figuros,  and  placed 
on  postal.    Funeral  feasts  and  annual  memorial  feasts  are  among  their 
moiit  iipcctal  ceremooies. 

They  have  no  idobt,  worship,  or  proper  priesthood.  Their  "raven" 
and  "  wolf"  have  acquired  a  mythological  greatness,  sometimes  imagined 
to  have  creative  power.  Their  sorcerer*,  or  shamans,  have 
much  power,  and  can-y  on  a  profitable  business  in  charms. 
Shamanism  is  hereditary;  and  each  hands  to  lus  successor  an  extensive 
apparatus  of  masks,  dresses,  and  images.  Their  reputation  depends  upon 
the  number  of  spirits  supposed  to  be  at  their  command.  Some  are  the 
spirits  of  bravo  men  fallen  in  battle ;  others  appear  in  the  form  of  land 
and  marine  animals.  The  grand  feat  of  the  "medicine-man"  is  to 
throw  one  of  his  spirits  into  the  body  of  a  person  who  refuses  to  believe 
in  his  power.    He  is  forthwith  seized  with  swooning  and  fits. 

The  Tinneh  are  essontially  inland  tribes  occupying  a  great  extent  ot 
the  Canatlian  Dominion.    The  name  Chippowyftn.  given  to  some  of  them, 
means  pointed  coat,  in  allusion  to  their  skin  coat  always  cut  ^iw  Tiaiwb 
to  a  point  before  aud  behind,    They  ar«  numei-oiui  about  Lake      tnbdi. 
Athabasca.     They  have  a  tall,  sHm  figure,  and  are  darker  than  the  coast 
tribes.    The  women  are  mnch  in  subjeotion,  and  are  divorced  at  pleasnre. 
A  temporary  interchange  of  wives  is  not  unknown ;  and  all  kinds  of  for- 
bidden relationships  exist.    Fish  and  reindeer  are  their  chiet     oiiipp»> 
food ;  and  they  habitually  conceal  any  surplns  in  "  caches,'* — as      *yw«a 
the  French  trappera  caller]  them, — which  are  holes  in  the  earth  artfully 
oovered  over,  caves,  or  the  hollows  of  logs.     The  spoils  of  the  chase  are 
shared  by  custom  with  all  present.     Bows  aud  arrows,  and  stuu'j  and 
bone  axes  are  their  weapons.     Burial  is  not  practiced,  the  dead  being  Iet\ 
where  they  fall.     Their  religious  instincts  lead  them  to  invoke  and  sing 
to  various  birds  and  beasts  and  imaginary  beings.    They  care  Uttle  for 
'  the  sick  and  aged.     M«dioine-meu  do  not  form  a  special  proiession 
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ntnong  them  ;  way  on«  nitty  take  up  the  office.  The  shaman  will  compel 
spirite  to  appoar  aud  do  bi«  bchosb  by  shutting  himself  in  his  tent  anr) 
abstaining  firom  food  for  days,  tiU  his  earthly  groeanesa  is  gone.  When 
called  in  by  the  sick,  ho  will  blow  on  the  invalid,  leap  about  him  or  upon 
him,  shriek,  sing,  groan,  gesticulate,  and  foa.m  at  the  month,  with  other 
details  of  hocos-pocns,  varying  indefinitely  with  tribe  and  locality.  "  The 
existence  of  a  soul  i«  for  the  mo4tt  part  denied,  and  the  spirits  with  whom 
dealings  are  had  are  not  spirits  tliat  were  ever  in  or  of  men ;  neither  are 
tlioy  regarded  with  any  sentiment  of  love  or  kindly  respect ;  fear  and 
self-interest  are  the  bonds  that  link  the  Tinneh  with  powers  supernal  or 
infernal."  The  Chipp'-wyans  derive  their  origin  from  a  d<^,  and  in 
consequence  used  to  abstain  from  using  dogs  to  draw  their  aledgee,  and 


the  work  fell  on  the  women.    These  people  are  frequeiitJy  at  war  with 
the  Eskimo  and  the  southern  Indians. 

The  Dog-ribs,  north  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  are  mnch  debase<l  in  their 
neighboora'  eyes  because  tlie  men  do  the  hard  work  and  the  women  i>(«y 
DoB-rtta.  "^  ^i""*®  ftiKJ  Jo  needlework.  They  are  verj'  improvident,  and 
are  said  to  resort  to  cannibalism  when  in  want.  The  Hare  and 
Sheep  Indians,  further  west,  treat  their  women  quite  as  inferior  beings, 
being  notjjing  bat  drudges.  They  are  said  not  to  cut  the  finger-nails  of 
female  cliildren  till  four  years  old,  that  they  may  not  prove  la*y;  and 
new-bom  infanta  have  to  last  four  days,  that  they  may  be  accustomed  to 
fasting  in  the  other  world. 

The  name  of  the  Taoullies  of  New  Caledonia,  or  the  district  opposit* 
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Qtieen  Charlotte's  Islands,  is  explained  by  tbem  to  mean  "men  who  go 
upon  water,"  for  th«y  mostly  travel  from  one  viUnge  to  another  ^^„ 
in  their  caooea.  They  are  aiao  generally  known  as  "Carriers." 
The  men  are  finor  spocimuns  than  the  women,  who  are  short  and  thick- 
set, and  slovenl}'.  They  live  lar^4y  on  salmun  and  olhur  fish;  and  catch 
beaverR  and  t<niall  game  in  nets  and  traps.  Being  easily  able  to  get  food, 
they  are  indolent,  and  aro  great  gtnablers,  spending  d«y«  and  nights  in 
the  winter  over  their  games.  The  men  do  mach  household  work,  and  are 
very  proud  and  jealous  of  their  wives ;  though  nnmarried  girls  have 
eveiy  hberty.  They  have  many  slaves,  and  treat  them  inhumanly. 
These  people  make  cooking  vessels  of  bark  and  of  roots  and  fibres  of 
treee,  so  woven  as  to  hold  water ;  heated  stones  are  placed  in  them  to 
heat  water  ami  cook  food. 

When  a  Tacully  is  sick,  and  sends  for  the  medicine-man,  he  is  ex- 
pected to  confess  all  his  secret  crimes  before  he  can  expect  a  ciire. 
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except  of  a  member  ot  the  same  village,  is,  however,  not  oon- 
"a  heiuous  crime.  The  medicine-man  receives  his  fee  befbre 
commencing  operations,  but  is  expected  to  refund  it  if  unsuccessful.  He 
sings  in  a  melancholy  fashion  over  the  sick  man,  to  mitigate  pain  and 
restore  health ;  and  tliis  is  believed  to  be  very  sacceasful,  no  doubt  by 
"  faith-hLMiling." 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Bidiana  of  this  group  hum  irith  a  dead  man  all 
his  goods,  and  sometimes  those  of  his  nearest  relatives,  that  nothing  may 
be  left  which  will  bring  tho  dead  to  remembrance.  Thus  aBoeicyM«a> 
familymay.be  reduced  to  starvation  in  the  depth  of  winter,  ^*''*'''^^"* 
In  one  tribe  the  women  cut  off  ono  joint  of  a  finger  wlien  a  near  relative 
dies.  Tho  men  shave  their  heads  and  cut  their  flesh  with  Hints.  When 
the  father  of  a  household  or  a  chief  dies,  the  entire  family  or  tribe  must 
assemble,  and  tho  wife  has  to  asoond  tho  ftineral  pile  before  it  is  lighted, 
and  cannot  descend  till  half-sudbcated  ;  or  she  may  stand  at  the  head  or 
foot  of  the  body,  resting  her  head  upon  tho  ileceAsed's  breast,  striking 
xu.  S  A 


thd  bo<Iy  in  frenzy,  and  remainiDg  near  till  her  hair  ia  burnt  off.  Finally, 
the  uhee  of  tho  di^ad  arc  oollectcd  into  a  suck  whicli  t]i<>  vr\{»,  cloUied  in 
ra^,  and  anmarried,  must  carry  about  for  two  years.  So  painful  is  this 
•tAte,  that  the  wretched  woman  sometimpa  comniita  suicide, 

Ths  Kutchin^,  who  bordor  upon  tho  Eskimo  on  tho  Yukon  river, 
include  several  fine  tribea,  bolder  aud  JVanker,  and  of  lighter  complexioue, 
Thoy  inaki!  clay  poU  and  c«i»,  aud  dooornto  them  with  crosses, 
dota,  and  linc^.    For  boats,  instead  of  the  aealsktns  of  tho  Kskimo, 
they  U]«o  bark  to  cover  tho  wooden  firame.    Tho  women  carry  their  babies 
on  their  backs  in  a  sort  of  barkchnir.    The  whole  of  the  people  nrodividi"! 
into  throo  c«.'*t«(* ;  every  man  must  marry  out  of  his  caate.     The  mothi-r's 
caste  determines  that  of  the  children,  so  that  a  man  and  his  son  never  be- 
long to  tlie  same.    Whymper  gives  them  a  capital  character  for  honesty. 
Vfiiy  different  accounts  of  Tinnch  tribes  havo  been  given  by  dirtV'rcnt 
travellers,  partly  due  to  the  varying  circumstances  and  behavkmr  of  the 
travMlcn*.  iind  abo  to  tho  var>-ing  character  of  individual  tribo«i.    Thns 
they  are  often  called  inhospitable,  covetous,  thieving,  Ij'ing,  insolent ;  and 
sometimes  are  praised  as  hospitable,  mild,  hnmane,  timid,  and  inoffensive. 
Tho  Colombian  tribes, — the  nomo  bi.>iiig  uswd  without  implying  any- 
thing hut  n.  local  designation, — were  formerly  numerous  and  varied,  but 
coiombun  have  been  much  thinned  and  reduced  since  tlieir  contaol  with 
viX)**.      white  races.     The  Haidah  group  of  tribes  occupy  Que<'n  Char- 
k>tte'a  Islands  and  tho  adjacent  mainland.     Thoy  are  tall,  well-formed, 
^^        and  light.     Huge  lip  and  ear  ornaments  are  worn,     Tho  body  is 
thickly  painted,  and  for  feasts,  is  decorated  with  figures  of  birds 
and  beasts,  and  a  covering  of  fine  down.     They  u.*icd  to  make  btanketa  of 
dog's  hair  for  cold  weather,  shearing  their  long-haired  dofp?  each  year. 
They  ofUm  live  in  rocky    faHtnesses,  making   temporary   dwellings  in 
summer  i-xouruons.     Somo  of  their  houses  are  raised  high  on  p(x4U,  but  are 
without  windows  or  chimneys.   They  are  chiefly  fishing  tribes,  using  bt»th 
nets  and  hooks.   For  wur  they  us<>  xpeors  and  arrows,  but  delight  in  night 
attacks,  suqirisea,  etc.     Their  implements  are  skilfully  constructed  ;  and 
they  are  noted  for  their  sculptures  in  stone  and  ivory,  and  will  imitate  acou- 
rat<ily  objects  of  a  voiy  varie<l  description.  Formerly  sea-otter  skins  formed 
a  large  part  of  the  wealth  of  tho  Queen  Charlotte  Islanders ;  but  now  they 
grow  potatoes  t^  »"pply  the  tribes  on  the  mainland.    The  chief  used  to 
trade  for  the  whole  tribe,  who  made  in  common  extensive  embankmenla 
and  weirs,  under  the  chief's  control.    Slavery  was  universal,  the  tralBc 
generally  going  from  south  to  north  and  from  the  coast  inland.     Poly- 
gamy is  largely  practised,  tho  number  of  wives  being  limited  only  by 
means  ;  and  chastity  is  very  Uttle  regarded,  white  uifooticide  \»  not  un- 
common.   Many  families  may  be  foun<l  living  together  in  one  Imus.', 
with  a  crowd  of  filthy  dogs,  all  sleeping  together  round  a  fire  u]>on  iiiiti<- 
Oambling  ia  very  much  in  vogue.    The  intrnxlnction  of  whisky  by  th« 
whites  has  done  much  harm. 
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The  8o-«a]I«()  Nootka  tribea  occupy  Vancouver  Island  and  the  main- 
land coast  from  52"  to  49",  living  mostly  on  fish ;  they  ani  fast  docreaaing. 
They  are  smaller  than  the  Haidahs,  and  their  legs  are  ot\en 
deformed,  with  large  feet  and  anklt^s,  owing  to  their  sitting  so 
much  on  their  hands  and  kn«<>8.  Their  h(ur  is  worn  as  long  us  possible. 
In  variouii  tribea  thn  head  is  flattened  in  firont,  and  in  some  it  is  pressed 
into  a  sugar-loaf  shape,  pointed  at  top.  The  body  is  decked  with  roddish 
earth  and  oi! ;  but  is  blnckcnod  for  mourning.  Tho  men  ofteu  went 
nakf-d,  but  the  usual  dross  was  a  blanket,  worn  rather  close  to  the  body 
by  the  women. 

The  Nootka  tribos  iivod  in  perpetual  warfare  among  themselves,  for- 
merly using  lances  and  arrows  tipped  with  shell,  stone,  or  bone,  aitd  clubs 
and  daggers  of  wood 
and  bone ;  but  more 
recently  they  used  fire- 
arms, metal  weapons, 
and  tomahawks.  They 
appeared  only  to  ao- 
comulate  property 
that  they  might  give 
it  away  in  presents 
on  feast  days.  Canoes 
and  blankets  were 
often  destroyed,  with 
an  idea  of  showing 
indifference  to  wealth. 
This  was  regularly 
done  to  obtain  rank  as 
a  modicinc-mttn ;  and 
it.  was  also  the  thing 
to  tear  up  blankets 
and  shirts  on  boiiig 
insQlt«d  or  suffering  afiliolion.  But  an  element  of  gain  entered  into  their 
prcaonts,  which  were  expected  to  he  fully  returned;  and  trade  wai 
shrewdly  carried  on. 

The  Nootka  tribes  have  considerable  arithmetical  power,  counting 
being  by  t«us.  The  year  is  divided  into  months,  partly  by  the  seasonit, 
partly  by  tlto  moon.  The  span  is  their  unit  of  measure,  the  ii«Bt4i 
Rngers'  breadth  representing  subdivision.  Both  in  sculpture  P«'«' 
and  painting  these  tribes  are  by  no  mean.4  backward,  their  hoiue-posts, 
weapons,  implements,  and  ma^ks  being  all  carved  and  decornted.  Animal 
figures  are  used  as  family  crests;.  CourLihip  includes  present-giving  by 
the  youth  to  tho  girl's  father,  nttcndod  with  long  speeches  by  friends  of 
both  parties;  but  betrothals  are  oflen  made  wliilo  both  are  children. 
Women  havo  among  these  (woplo  a  considerable  position,  slaves,  whoso 
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hair  is  ctit  aliort,  doing  most  of  ihe  hard  work.  The  -women  hAV«  bnt 
two  or  three  children,  and  oea«e  bearing  about  the  age  oi  twenty-five. 
Children  are  cackled  till  three  or  four  years  old.  Divorcee  arc  easily 
arranged,  involving,  however,  a  strict  diviiuon  of  property  and  return  ol 
betrothal  preaenta.  Th«  winter  is  mostly  passed  in  public  and  privat« 
feetivittes,  singing,  joking,  boasting,  dancing,  and  treating  the  women, 
swimming,  triala  of  strength,  gambling,  etc.  Smoking  is  not  so  largely 
indulged  in  as  among  Eusteru  Indinuii. 

The  Nootka  medicine-men  and  sorcerers  are  very  much  to  the  fore, 
and  practise  moat  ridiculous  ceremonies  and  tricks,  often  under  the  cloak  of 
■•didna-   excitement.    Live  dogs  and  dead  hnman  bodies  are  sometimes 
"•■■      amzed  and  torn  by  their  teeth,  with  frightful  yella.    They  ore 
believed  to  have  more  jwwer  over  bati  than  good  spirits.     Some  of  their 
rites  in  the  past  would  ftppear  to  have  included  the  sacrifice  and  eating  of 
slaves.     No  doubt  the  medicine-men  have  some  u»oful  medical  know- 
ledge ;  they  have  spe- 
cifics for  many  diseases. 
They  attribute  maladioe 
to  the  absence  or  irre- 
gular behaviour  of  the 
soul,    or  tlie    infinenco 
of  evil  spirits  ;  and  the 
medicine-man  seeks  \a 
recall  the  soul  or  make 
it  behave  better,  tys  to 
appease  the  evil  spirits. 
When  a  big  fee  is  in 
prospect,  the  medicine- 
man exerts  himself  mo«t 
energetically  with  his  incantations,  for  lie  gets  nothing  if  he  is  unsuooeae- 
ful.     But  some  of  theae  tribes  abandon  the  old  and  helpless  wittiont  oom* 
SMth  ud  pimction.    Dead  bodies  are  promptly  got  rid  of,  slavos  being 
*'"*■'•     thrown  into  the  water ;   others,  in  a  cronching  position,  in  a 
deep  box  or  in  a  canoe,  are  cither  suspended   from   a  irco   (tho   more 
honourable  form)  or  placed  on  the  ground  and  covered  with  sticks  and 
stones.     The  chiefs  have  blsnketi  and  other  valuablej*  bunied  with  them, 
bung  above  the  grave,  or  buried.    The  women  howl  for  days  after  a 
death,  sometimes  keeping  this  ap  at  intervals  for  months.    As  all  kinds 
of  faults  an<l  ^■irtncs  «ro  uttributrtl  to  tlieao,  it  is  best  to  regard  them  u 
no  worse  and  no  better  than  their  kin. 

All  tlie-te  coast  tribea  of  Columbia  have  little  that  can  be  called 

worship.     The  Haidahs  believe  tlm  great  solar  spirit  to  be  the  creator 

wmiii       *"''  supreme  niler.     The  Nootkas  n-g«ird  a  great  persontg* 

called  Qtiahootze  as  inhabiting  the  sky ;  and  they  call  upon 

him  with  chants  and  Jnimbeating  when  there  is  a  great  storm.    They 
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fast  before  hunting  and  feast  iu  his  houour  after  success  in  sport.  They 
believe  in  numberless  Bpirito  of  various  kinds ;  and  the  medtciue-man  is 
able  to  influence  or  control  thorn. 

There  aro  several  inland  tribes  in  the  Columbian  region,  forming 
the  Shushwap  division,  including  the  Okaoagan^  and  Kuotonois;  but 
they  will  be  betb  deacribftd  with  the  similar  tribes  in  the  ad-  munii  Bnii 
iaoent  United  States  territories.  The  same  is  the  case  with  BMUm 
the  members  of  the  great  Algonciuiii  and  other  familteit  found 
in  Canada,  such  as  the  Chippowas  or  Ojibways,  the  Ottava.<i,  the  Crees, 
the  Blackfeet,  etc.,  and  members  of  the  fniiioiu  "  six  uutions."  Moat  of 
the  tribes  that  onco  occupied  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Lower 
Canada  are  extinct ;  bnt  in  other  parts  the  Indians  remain  in  full  force 
and  numbers,  cither  christianised  and  settled,  or  still  keeping  up  their 
hunting  habits.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Canada  and  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  that  there  has  never  been  a  seriou-s  war  with  the  Indian 
tribea  in  British  territory,  that  faith  has  been  kept  with  them,  and  that 
tribes  irreoonoilably  hostile  to  the  United  States  anthorities  live  w 
amity  with  the  British.  LfOt  Qs  hope  that  1  his  will  still  continue  when 
the  Canadian  white  population  presses  more  closely  on  the  Ked  Men,  who 
now  number  over  100,000. 

The  British  colony  of  Newibuudiand  has  persistently  refused  to  bo 
included  in  the  ]>omtnion  of  Canada.  Discovered  by  John  Cabot  in  14!*7, 
the  island  was  not  formally  taken  possession  of  by  Kngland  till  K^vfatmd- 
1583.  Uuring  the  next  two  centuries  it  was  frequent^'d,  but  not  "*"*•'*■ 
largely  settled,  by  Engliith  lishermen.  The  J;'reni;h  long  divided  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fisheries,  and  freqnent  contests  with  them  kept  down  the  pros- 
perity of  the  island.  In  1728  the  first  British  governor  was  appointed,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  century  the  fisheries  rose  enormously  in  vcdue,  owing  to 
the  monopoly  of  European  markets  (except  France)  wliich  the  English 
pOBSWScd.  By  181-1  the  puimlation  numl>er*?d  80,0(Xt.  It  now  approaches 
200,000,  chiefly  in  the  somli-castern  peninsula  of  Avalon,  which  contains 
the  capital  St.  John's.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  descendants  of  English 
and  Irish  immigrants,  the  Church  of  Rome  claiming  more  than  one-third 
of  the  population.  Education  is  conducted  denominationally,  Thero  is 
now  a  representative  system,  and  the  Government  i«  responsible  to  the 
House  of  Assembly.  The  Atlantic  coast  of  Labrador  has  been  under  the 
government  of  Newfoundlan<l  since  ITiio.  There  is  much  mineral  wealth 
in  Kewfoundland,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  land  is  suitable  for  agricul- 
ture, but  neither  of  these  sources  of  wealth  ii  at  all  adequately  developed, 
owing  to  the  preponderance  and  ihiitfuluess  of  the  fisheries,  wliicli  are 
principally  for  ood  and  seal.  The  small  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Mique- 
Ion,  off  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  still  belong  to  France  ;  they 
are  of  much  value  as  a  basis  for  fisliiug  and  as  coaling  stations. 
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IniidiTs.  His  books,  "  Danish  Grwnland;'  "Tales  anJ  Traditions  of  the 
Eskimn,"  and  "  Tlie  l-^kimo  Tribas,"  at)  of  wliioh  are  published  in  Eng- 
tisli,  afford  a  graphic  and  in  all  n-spcot«  cxcclloiit  oocount  of  a  jwople 
who  niny  possibly  bo  among  t  he  iuture  losscw  to  living  ethnology.  "  K«<)ui- 
maux  "  ia  the  French  form,  "  Eskimo  "  the  Danish  form  of  terms  used  by 
the  Canadian  Indian!;,  "lUkimalKic"  or  "Askimeg,"  meaninf;  "eaters  of 
raw  flesh;'*  hat  the  people  call  themselves  "  Innuit,"  or  "  the  people," 
Ii  is  fairly  dne  to  the  Danes,  who  have  on  the  whole  done  tlieir  doty 
nobly  by  th«m,  and  to  Dr.  Binic,  whose  study  of  them  has  boon  so  soo- 
oessAil  and  so  prolonged,  that  their  spelling,  Eskimo,  should  he  adopted. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  European  settlers,  the  Eskimo  are  tho 

only  inhabttanie  of  the  Arctic  coasts  of  North  America  and  Onwnland, 

and  they  also  occupy  about  four  hundred   miles  on  the  Asiatic  ooast  of 

iieliring  Straits,  if  the  Tcliukchi  lx>  accepted  as  a  brunch  of  tho  K^^kimo. 

They  extend  rtown  to  Labrador  and  a  portion  of  the  coast  of  Hudson's 

rBay  on  the  oast,  and  to  about  &if  on  thr>  western  coast  of  America  ;  and 

Fllie  inhabitant!!  of  the  Aleutian  Inlands  plainly  belong  to  tho  same  stock. 

["hoy  seldom  penetrate  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  miles  fix>m  the  ooast, 

land  are  quite  distinct  in  appc-oranoe  and  var>'  considerably  in  customs 

from  the  Indians.    Thus  the  extreme  distance  b«twoon  the  scattered 

Eskimo  is  3,200  miles ;  hut  isolation  and  mutual  hostility  re-  sjTuioaa  of 

^strict  them  very  much,    Ur,  Rink  divides  them  into  the  east,    E"'«>n>* 

Iwest,  and  northern  Oreonlanders,  the  Labrador  Eskimo,  the  middle 

Eskimo,  Bafhn  Bay,  and  Hudmn's  Bay  to  Maokonzio  river,  the  western 

and  the  Aiuatic  Eskimo,  or  Tchukchi.    Theae  people,  however,  greatly 

krcsemblo  each  other  in  habits  and  customs. 

It  is  probahlo  that  Europeans,  emigrants  from  Iceland,  reached 
Greenland  several  hundred  yeai-s  before  the  dUcovery  of  America  by 
Columbus ;  but  of  their  experiences  we  know  nothing  except  what  is  told 
in  Icelandic  sagas  and  by  their  remains  in  Greenland,  such  as  the 
Kakostok  church  and  some  ruins  of  stone  houses,  unlike  those  of  the 
natives,  which  arc  found  at  about  a  hundred  places.  Tho  name  BuirMoiM 
Greenland  occurs  in  these  old  sagas  as  being  given  to  the  **"i»ni«it«- 
new  country  by  Hed  Eric,  the  first  adventurer,  about  a.d,  '.Wfj.  Some  of 
his  follower  seem  to  have  discovered  but  not  settled  on  Newfoundland 
and  Kova  8cotia,  The  church  remains  found  in  Greenland  are  said  to 
be  due  to  tlio  conversion  of  Eric's  ^ii,  Leif,  to  Christianity  at  the  court 
of  King  Olof  of  Norway.  A  bishop  was  said  to  have  been  sent  to  Orco&> 
land  by  the  Pope  in  1126,  In  tlie  saocecding  c<>ntury.  about  12G1,  a  later 
bishop  iuducud  the  GreenUnders  to  submit  thcmsclvi^  to  the  king  of 
Norway.  Although  this  connection  did  not  tend  to  increase  the  pros* 
parity  of  the  colony,  some  years  aHerwards  couragt^ous  explorations  were 
mad«  towards  the  north;  and  it  appears  that  these  early  voyagers  must 
have  passed  through  Lancaster  Sound  and  reached  a  latitude  ol  75°  4U , 
a  surprising  uoUievement.    Tho  Norw^ians  aulweiiaeatly  neglected  their 


fiuM>(r  possession,  and  the  Eskimo  pressed  upon  the  colonists.    After  the 
Beoiiii,  ot  close  of  the  tbnrteeiith  oentnry  little  vr»s  heiird  of  Greenland, 
thocoionjr,  Tjjg  p^jpp^  £„  j44g  writiup  to  a  bishop  in  Norway,  speaks  of 
the  pitjful  Dondition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland,  canaed  by  the  in- 
vasion of  a  hostile  fteot,  possibly  some  expedition  from  England ;  but  no 
remedy  was  applied ;  and  by  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centnry  oom- 
munioation  ceased,  and  the  routo  to  Greenland   was  quite  forgotten. 
How  the  final  deetmction  of  the  Norae  inhabitants  took  place,  in  un- 
HAdboomv  known  :  but  when  John  Davis,  in  1585,  rediscovered  Greenland, 
oromaiaai  jiono  but  Eskimos  were  fonnd.     They  have,  however,  pnv 
Berve<i  in  folk-tales  remembrance  of  the  Europeans  who  once  lived  there. 
Rink  supposes  that  some  of  them  intermingled  with  the  Eskimo,  and 
believes  that  individiiiils  representing  their  descendants  are  or  were  to  be 
seen,  whose  complexion  and  physique  favoured  this  view. 

Davis's  discoveries  excited  the  interest  and  cupidity  of  the  Danes, 
who  had  already  fruitlessly  tried  to  rediscover  Greenland  ;  and  in  1606 
Christian  IV.  sn-nt  ont  an  expedition  under  the  command  of  two  English- 
men and  a  Dane,  Lindonow,  who  brought  home  a  largo  quantity  of  skins, 
walrus  tusks,  whalebone,  etc.,  and  a  few  Eskijno.     Little  but  disappoint- 
ment succeeded  this  expedition  ;  and  the  EnglLth,  French,  and  Dutch 
whalers  wero  for  another  century  the  principal  means  of  communioation 
touunuy  with  the  Eskimo.    In  1721  the  Norwegian  missionary  llaus 
lieiuwoonw.  Kge^e  went  out,  chiefly  to  find  descendants  of  the  old  Norsp 
settleni.    Not  finding  them,  he  set  to  work  to  christianise  the  natives  ; 
and  the  Danish  Oovommont  fbllowod  up  his  efforts  by  esUtb- 
'  liithin^  a  colony  ;  and  since  then  the  Danish  settlom«?nt«  have 
extended  around  a  great  part  of  the  coast  of  Greenland.     Moravian  mis- 
sionaries arrived  in  Greenland  in  1738.  and  have  eifected  much  good. 

The  Eskimo  vary  in  height  between  five  feet  four  and  five  feet  ten 
inches,  the  women  being  smaller.    Both  sexes  are  muscular,  and  well 
Pby*iaai    ''iippl***^  ^''t'^  f*'-    The  face  is  flat  and  broadly  oval  in  outline, 
ciuiruwn  The  forehead  is  rather  retreating  and  low  ;  the  eyes  are  small 
"  and  black,  and  somewhat  obhqne  ;  the  nose  is  flat :  the  t<>etti 

ore  good,  but  in  old  age  become  worn  down.  The  skull  is  of  m«<lium 
shape,  neither  round  nor  long,  but  rather  high.  The  hair  is  coarse  and 
black,  and  the  men  cut  it  short  in  front  an(i  Ie|  it  hang  loose  and  long 
behind ;  whiskers  and  beard  are  verj-  slight,  The  women  collect  their 
hair  in  a  top-knot ;  formerly  they  tattooed  the  cheeks,  chin,  hauda,  knens, 
and  feet.  By  several  of  tliese  characters  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a 
great  similarity  between  tin-  F.j<kimo  and  the  Mongoloid  tj-jw,  and  also 
witli  the  Canadian  Indians.  But  intercoorse  with  Europeans  has  produced 
a  considerable  proportion  ot  half-breeds  in  Greenland,  sometimes  having 
light  hair,  and  light  or  dark  Euitipcau  leattuws,  but  completely  Eskimo 
in  language  and  hahit^. 

Small  hands  and  feet  are  very  charactaristio  of  the  pure  Eskimo. 
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The  men  are,  on  tlie  whole,  better  looking  than  the  women,  who  ag« 
early,  become  iHmdy-leggcd  by  their  mode  of  sitting,  loite  most  of  their 
hair,  and  are  extremely  wrinkled.  The  predominant  complexion  ia  light 
brown,  but  little  is  Men  of  it  ordinarily,  for  both  aexea  are  so  avenw  to 
washing,  that  grease  and  dirt  fbiiii  a  cake  of  varying  thiokuesa  over  the 
skin.  The  children  are  remarkably  plump  and  round-facod.  In  iufancy 
they  Are  omcUed  in  a  bag  of  feathers,  and  carried  about  in  the  large  fur- 
lined  hood  of  the  mother's  jacket. 

The  drese  of  the  Eskimo  ia  naturally  cliiefly  of  skins  and  fur,  and 
bolit  oexea  dress  almost  alike,  a  jacket  and  short  trousem  being  the  princi- 
pal garments.    The  jacket  i.t  drawn  over  the  head,  being  close-fitting  like 
all  their  clothes.  The  hood  is  made  to  cover  the  head  completely,     ^^^^^ 
except  the  face.    The  trousers  are  tucked  into  long  soalxkin 
boots.    Different  suit^  of  clothes  are  worn,  some  with  hair  outside,  and 
aome  inside.    Sinew-threads 
are  used  for  sowing,  and  bono 
needles,  if  others  are  want- 
ing.   Some  modificatii  n    n 
European   direction   hu«    il- 
ceiitly  taken  place,  and  cotton 
coverings  to  the  jackets,  ofion 
coloured,   modity  tho   attire, 
especially  of  the  female  sex. 

Their  icy  habitat  ri>ndiT3 
it  necessary  that  the  Eskimo 
should    feed    almost    exclu- 
sively on  animal   food,  and 
hence  they   are   all   hunters 
and  fishermen,  the  sea  yield- 
ing  them    most  subsistence. 
Seals,  reindeer,  whales,  and 
dolphins  supply  their  chief  food;  their  skins  supply  clothes ;  theiroil  gives 
light  and  fuel.    The  indiapensable  fishing-boat  is  tho  kayak,  or    _^^^ 
skin-canoe,  of  hairless  sealskin  stretchod  on  a  wooden  frame        ^^ 
or  on  whale  tibs,  more  than  eighteen  feet  long,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and 
over  two  feet  wide  in  the  middle.    It  is  so  light  that  it  can  be  carried  in 
one  hand,  and  it  will  carry  a  load  of  two  hundred  pounds  in  addition  to 
the  ainglu  occupant.      It  is  propelled  by  a  double-bladed  paddle.      There 
is  a  special  dress  for  canoeing,  completely  waterproof",  and  so  fastened  to 
the  kayak  hole  in  which  the  man  is  seated,  that  no  water  can  get  in,  if 
tho  boat  is  upset,    Tho  mode  of  hunting  ia  essentially  that  of    ^^^^^ 
harpooning ;  but  the  harpoon  point  is  capable  of  being  detachod 
when  it  has  struck  tho  animal  attacked,  so  that  when  the  latter  giviKt  a 
pull  sideways  it  catohea  in  its  body  instead  of  being  pulled  out.  Others  of 
their  weapons  are  equally  ingenious;  and  they  ore  very  successful  in  their 
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huntiiig,  either  in  their  kayfths,  or  from  the  shore,  or  on  tho  icQ.  Hoiih) 
are  ofken  omight  at  th«r  blowholes,  for  they  imist  come  to  tJie  surface  at 
intervals  to  breathe ;  thoy  can  usually  bo  caugltt  only  by  long,  silent 
waiting,  for  a  noise  effectnally  scares  the  animal.  Eifles  are  now  .being 
increasingly  u»kI  in  their  capture. 

The  wint«r  houses  of  the  Orccnlandorx  ure  built  half  undergronnd,  of 
earth  and  stones.  The  walls  are  formed  of  alternate  layers  of  stone  anfl 
8od,  and  are  quiie  aii^tight.  The  windows  are  made  of  seal 
membrane,  hut  are  practically  useless  during  the  long  winKir. 
The  entrance  to  thaie  houses  is  by  a  long  narrow  tunnel,  only  accessible 
on  all  fours ;  and  fornR-rly  this  ailbnlrd  the  only  ventilation  to  the  houite, 
while  warmth,  light,  and  cooking  wore  supplied  by  a  large  oil  lamp  hung 
from  (1)6  roof.  It.  may  be  imagine<l  that  the  interior  atmosphere  is  almost 
sitflocuting  to  a  new-comer,  especially  as  the  floor  i<i  k4>pt  in  a  tilthy 

condition,  remnants  of  ibod  and  animals, 
etc..  lying  about  on  tiie  floor.     A  bench 
or  lodge  at  one  Bide  sen'^s  as  the  com- 
mon sofa  and  sleeping-place  ;  but  it  may 
lie  divided  by  low  screens.     Skins  line 
the  walls,  and   flat  stonoii  make  a  com- 
paratively level  floor.    The  condition  of 
the  inU-rior  iin  now  sometimes  mitigated 
by  having  an  opening  in  the  roof,  and 
by  having  a   larger  siKud  tunnel ;   but 
the  neighlwurhood  of  the  huL  becomes 
overpciweringly  di^usting  when  a  thaw 
occurs,  and  the  inhabitants  themselves 
arc  glad  enough  to  take  to  tents  for  the 
summer.    The  roofs  of  the  houses,  made 
of  turf  spread  over  driftwood,  are  taken 
off  in  the  summer,  to  air  and  WH»h  thcM 
nnsavomy  abade«. 
])uringthe  summer  the  tents  and  hoasehold  necessaries  are  carried 
about  according  to  the  muvementa  of  the  game.    Their  removals  are 
umioki  ud  usually  performed  by  means  of  the  so-calleil  women's  boats  or 
tiMtK**.     umiaks,  twenty-five  to  forty  feet  long,  five  feet  broad,  and 
flat  Itottomcd  ;  these  are  alao  made  of  skin  covering  a  wooden  or  whal»- 
rib  framework,  and  require  great  skill  to  prevent  the  skin  from  being 
pierced.    The  women  row  these,  with  all  the  family  possessions  on  board; 
the  lai^est  can  carry  throe  tons.    Their  sledges  are  also  important,  bulng 
foQuded  apon  a  long  pair  of  wooden  bars  boimd  together  by  thongs  of 
hido,  and  drawn  by  a  team  of  savage  Kskimo  dogs.    These  creatures  can 
travel  as  fast  as  sixteen  miles  in  ou  hour  upon  smooth  ic«.    In  summer 
and  winter  these  dogs  sleep  in  the  open  air,  though  often  foimd  in  the 
timnel  ptauges.    Tboy  live  apon  oH'al,  and  run  beat  fasting,  being  fed 
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at  the  enH  of  the  day's  jonniey.    Wlion  infuriated,  they  are  exiremoly 
savii{?<'  iiiul  (iuiigerous. 

The  Eskimo  are  euormoua  eaters  of  flesh  and  fat ;  not  unfrwrjnently 
flesh  is  eaten  raw,  and  tallow  is  e*toein©d  a  dainty.  On  the  «v«rago,  each 
individaal  haa  two  pounds  of  flesh  with  blubber,  and  oue  and  a 
half  pounds  of  fiitb  daily,  but  this  is  very  uuctiually  distributed, 
storing  being  very  tittle  practised  except  in  the  Mouth.  It  is  not  unoom- 
mon  for  a  man  to  eat  ten  pounds  of  meat  and  fat  per  day  for  weeks 
together.  A  dozen  walrus  will  be  ftiXen  in  a  fortnight  at  one  station. 
European  luxurit-s  too  are  u])prvciat«d  whore  they  can  be  obtained,  coffee, 
biscuits,  peas,  etc.,  being  highly  relished.  Tobacco  in  varion.'J  forms  is  in 
considerable  use,  wliik-  spirits  ore  only  consumed  to  e.  limited  extent.  It 
is  to  their  credit  that  no  one  attempts  u)  make  gain  oat  of  variations 
of  the  stock  of  animal  food  ;  public  opinion  is  strongly  againxt  it ;  wlien 
any  one  is  in  want,  the  available  stock  must  ho  shared.  Altogether 
there  is  little  attempt  at  accumulation  by  the 
Eskimo ;  if  a  man  gets  a  little  forward  in  the 
world,  a  sort  of  socialist  custom  requires  him 
to  help  or  keep  his  kiuxfolk  or  neighbours. 

The  Eskimo  are  characterised  by  con- 
siderable intelligence  and  a  by  no  means  low 
state  of  morality.  They  have  often  i.t«m«iw« 
been  spoken  ufas  inveterate  thieves;  mui 
hut  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  ^  '' 
extreme  attraotiveniia  of  the  rare  articles 
possessed  by  European  visitors.  Among 
themselves  they  observe  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty strictly,  but  a  certain  amount  of  part- 
nership is  assumed  in  their  communities.  In 
offering  goods  for  sale,  thoy  let  the  buyer  fix 
the  price,  a  very  distinct  sign  of  trustfulness. 


Their  women  are  not  very 
chaste ;  and  indeed  the  openness  of  thf ir  life  in  the  one-roomed  huta 
cattMB  many  unpleoaing  traits  to  pervade  their  life.  Few  men  have  more 
than  one  wife,  though  divorce,  polygamy,  and  exchange  of  wives  were 
approved  in  the  piutt.  Marriag>-8  wore  made  by  parents,  by  -^_,^-_. 
go-betwuens,  or  by  capture.  Very  little  ceremony  was  needed 
to  constitute  a  marriage,  and  dowry  was  Uttle  considered.  It  is  remark- 
able how  few  family  festivals  of  any  kind  the  Oreenlauders  have.  Sous, 
on  marrj-ing,  usually  continue  to  hve  with  their  parents,  and  thus  con- 
siderable communities  are  formed.  There  is  no  tribal  organisation,  and 
no  chieflainship  among  the  Eskimo ;  and  war,  or  even  personal  conflict 
with  each  other,  is  almost  unknown.  Offence  is  ahown  by  silence,  rather 
than  by  angry  words.  Public  opinion  is  strong  and  sticks  to  definite 
customs  as  to  personal  rights  and  sharing  of  food. 

What  Dr.  Rink  terms  the  public  meetings,  or  parties,  have  a  great 
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influanco  on  Eskimo  life  ;  they  supply  the  place  of  enteirtainmcnt.s  and 
AH«nur  pi^l'<^  assemblies  combined,  aud  are  mostly  held  in  mid-wint«r. 
"Playing  at  ball,"  says  Rink,  "'vras  iim  fA\'ourite  game,  and 
managed  in  two  different  way»,  either  by  throwing  tho  ball  from  ono 
person  to  the  otlior  among  the  aame  partners,  while  the  opposite  party 
wag  trying  to  get  hold  of  it ;  or  each  of  the  sides  hod  its  mark,  at  a 
distance  of  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  paces,  which  they  tried  to  hit 
with  the  ball,  kicking  it  along  with  the  foot  from  either  side.  The 
athletic  exercises  or  matches  consijited  in  wrestling  with  anna  and 
lingers,  different  exercises  on  lines  stretched  beneath  the  roof,  kayak 
raccrj),  boxing  on  level  ground,  and  several  otiiei-  gumK-t.  The  songs  and 
declamations  were  at  times  performed  in  the  open  air,  but  gen«raUy  at 
the  feast,  immediately  after  the  meal,  and  by  the  men  alternately.  The 
nnger  stood  fortli  on  the  floor  with  hi»  dnim, — a  ring  one  aud  a  liaJf  feet 
in  diameter  with  a  akin  stretched  on  it — beating  it  with  a  stick  in  ac- 
companiment to  his  song,  adding  gesticulations,  and  dancing  at  intervals. 
Tho  satirical  or  nith-songs  worw  of  a  peculiar  kind,  used  for 
settling  all  kinds  of  quarrels,  and  punishing  any  sort  of  crime, 
or  breach  of  any  public  order  or  custom,  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  could  only  be  expiatod  by  death  in  the  shape  of  tho  blood  revenge. 
If  a  person  had  a  complaint  against  anotlier,  he  tbrthwith  composed  a. 
song  about  it,  and  invited  his  opponent  to  meet  him,  announcing  the  time 
and  place  where  he  would  sing  against  him.  Generally,  and  always  in 
cases  of  importance,  both  sides  had  their  assist-ants,  who,  having  prepared 
themselves  for  this  task,  could  act  their  parts  if  their  principals  happened 
to  be  exhausted.  These  songs  were  also  accompanied  by  dmm-playing 
aud  danotug.  The  cheering  or  di:4s<'nt  of  tlie  assembly  at  onco  reprcsautod 
the  judgment  as  well  as  the  punishment." 

The  K.'tkimo  speak  essentially  the  same  l*ngnage  throughout  Northern 
America,  with  dialectic  differences.  It  is  an  cxtrt'mely  agglutinative 
type,  one  comjwnnd  word  sometimes  standing  for  a  long 
sentence  of  English ;  but  tho  syllables  added  to  tlie  main  vord 
have  no  meaning  by  themselves.  These  additions  can  be  varied  in  a 
great  many  ways,  altering  the  sense.  The  conjugation  of  verbs  is 
elaborate,  and  includes  pronouns  both  an  subject  and  object  if  required. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  literary  talent  among  the  Eskimo,  especially 
in  the  shape  of  folk-tales,  which  Dr.  Biuk  has  collected. 

The  Eskimo,  in  former  times, — and  also  at  present,  except  whore  they 
have  become  christianised, — believed  that  tlie  world  belonged  to  a  number 
of  supernatural  powers  or  inuas,  each  hax'ing  sway  within 
certain  limits ;  any  object  or  individnal  might  have  an  inna. 
The  world  was  believed  lo  rest  on  ]>ilUirs,  aud  these  on  an  under  world  ; 
while  the  sky  was  the  floor  of  an  upper  world.  After  death  the  soul 
went  either  to  the  upper  or  tbe  nnder  world,  the  latter  being  preferred, 
as  being  warm  aji<l  welt  supplied  with  food.     Them  was  no  definite  belief 
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in  B  supreme  m!er  of  th«  world:  but  the  iouus  could  be  communi- 
cated with  or  obtained  a»  he1]>erH  by  the  intervention  of  the  angakoks, 
(auDwering  to  priestsi,  lnspi^<^d  by  a  ruling  spirit  or  tornursuk,  wlio  ooalU 
control  the  inuaft.  Tlie  .lea,  their  gi-eat  source  of  food,  they  imagined  to 
be  ruled  by  a  female  deity,  whom  the  aiigakolu  also  could  iaflaence. 
Witchcraft  was  also  believed  in,  and  though  proscribed  by  tho  angakolu, 
was  always  handed  down  and  practised.  The  innas  were  capable  of 
appearing  as  bright  lights,  and  their  appouranoe  foretold  death  or  calamity. 
I>4Mid  men  oould  reappeor  thos  ea  ghosts. 

Prayer  and  invocation  were  generally  practisied,  the  latter  liaving 
special  forms  and  tunes  attached  to  them.  Amulets  were  largely  used. 
There  wii»  an  art  of  making  artificial  animals  and  sending  them  forth 
against  enemies ;  and  many  saper* 
Htitiotis  customs  were  ob-  jj,, 
ser\'ed  :  but  8acriJic«a  »»o*<»W- 
were  scarcely  known.  The  anga- 
koks, male  or  female,  began  pre- 
paration in  childhood,  followed  by 
£EMting  and  solitude ;  a  guardian 
spirit  was  supposed  to  be  given 
tliem,  and  proof  of  this  had  to 
be  given  by  some  manifestation 
of  the  spirit  They  then  became 
acknowledged  teachers  and  judges 
on  all  questions  concerning  re- 
ligions belief  and  social  life,  and 
the  helpers  of  men  to  gain  super- 
natural aasistance.  They  used 
ordinary  medical  arts,  and  much 
imposture.  Tliey  either  summoned 
their  spinb;  or  tomaks  and  asked 
counsel  of  them,  or  started  on  a 
spirit  flight  themselves.  "  The  art  of  tomiatk,"  says  Eink,  "  ordinarily 
had  to  be  performed  before  a  company  of  auditors  in  a  house,  tliis  being 
made  completely  dark,  while  the  angakolc  was  tied  with  the  hands  behind 
his  bach,  and  his  head  between  his  legs,  and  thus  placed  on  the  floor 
beside  a  drum  and  a  suspended  skin,  the  rattling  of  which  was  to  accom- 
pany the  playing  of  the  drum.  The  auditors  then  began  a  song,  which 
being  finished,  tlie  angakok  proceeded  to  invoke  the  toniak,  accompany- 
ing Ilia  voice  by  the  skin  and  the  drum.  The  arrival  of  the  tomak  was 
known  by  a  peculiar  sound  and  the  appearance  of  a  light  or  fire.  If 
only  information  or  counsel  was  required,  the  question  was  heard,  as  well 
OS  the  answering  voice  from  without,  tlie  latter  generally  being  somewhat 
ambiguous.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  angakok  had  to  make  a  flight,  he 
started  through  an  opening  which  appeared  of  itself  in  the  roof.    .    ,    . 
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ITot  until  the  ceremony  wu  finiched  was  the  house  lighted  ns  beforA, 
on  wliich  the  unj^ttkok  showed  himself  released  from  his  bands."  The 
analogy  of  tliesc  practices  end  beliefs  witli  Shamanism  is  evident. 

The  majority  of  the  Greetilanders  now  proft-ss  Christiamty,  thoiigh 
thfy  retain  some  of  their  old  bolietis.     Tliu  nii.-sriioiiarie8  had  many  con- 
ma       tcst.^  with  the  Aiif^akoks,  whose  powers  thoy  upset,  not  always 
'»*»i«'*'**  with  advantage,  for    they  included  the  cleverest,  most   in- 
tellectual, and  most  coui-ageous  native*.    Many  of  tho  customs  which  the 
missionaries  destroyod  might  with  advantage  have  been  retained.    Now- 
t-days  some  of  t)tem  have  bi»on  revived,  and  Greenland  presents  a  curious 
mixture  of  Eiu-opean  and  primitive  life.     The  natives  of  pure  descent 
smUu     ^^""^  declining  in  niimbors,  nt  any  rat«  up  to  a  recent  date, 
atuia     Dr.  Rink,  having  drawn  attention  to  the  striking  skill  and 
*''**°'*°^*'*' endurance  displayed  by  the  Eskimo  in  adapting  ihomeielves  to 
the  rigours  and  the  variouH  conditions  of  their  climate,  remarks,  thai  "  in 
Greenland  only  is  the  pecniiavity  met  with,  that  the  intruders  merely 
consist  of  temporary  residents  in  tho  coiuilry,  and  that  should  tlie  natives 
die  out  it  will  become  uninhabited." 

Education  is  very  considerably  spread.  The  majority  can  read  tlie 
Bible  and  religious  books  in  the  Exkimo  language;  and  schoolmasters  ore 
found  in  all  the  more  populous  plaoea.  Attendance  at  religioui* 
sen'ices  is  one  of  the  most  popular  observances,  especially  now 
that  the  old  festive  assemblies  are  fewer.  Those  people  all 
have  a  ta^te  for  music;  very  many  play  ou  the  fiddle  by  oar, 
and  there  are  numerous  native  melodies. 

The  Weatem  Eskimo  tattoo  themsoK-es  extensively,  and  each  tribe 
has  its  pccidiar  mode.  Tho  men  ou  tho  noithora  coast  pierce  tho  lower 
TtwWwtani''P  ^^  ^°^  ''^  ^^''  corners  of  the  month,  inserting  a  large 
Bnama.  (]oublo  bntton  or  a  dumb-boll  shaped  piece  of  bone,  ivory,  ahell, 
etc.,  the  size  of  the  hole,  and  the  object  inaerted  being  firadually  iucreased. 
Snow-huts  are  built  during  tlwfir  soul-liunting  expixiitimw  on  the  ice,  the 
snow  being  cut  into  stabs  and  built  up  in  courses,  carried  up  to  a  dome* 
shaped  roof,  the  aroh  being  complotod  by  a  keystone.  Loose  snow  is 
used  as  a  mortar,  quickly  congealing  and  closing  tlie  crevices.  Even 
seatA,  tables,  and  couches  are  made  of  snow,  and  covered  with  skin.  A. 
thin  piece  of  ico  sorvra  for  a  window ;  a  snow  block  supports  the  lamp, 
which  ja  the  only  fire.  Strange  to  say,  these  houBes  are  very  comfortable, 
and  remain  froxeu  till  well  on  in  tho  season,  provided  the  walls  are  nnt 
too  thick,  so  AS  to  mako  the  interior  too  warm.  One  of  their  chief 
difficulties  is  to  obtain  water ;  for  the  most  part  it  is  obtained  by  molting 
snow  over  the  lamps,  for  snow  or  ico,  IVom  their  blistering  quaUtiea,  can- 
not take  tho  place  of  liquid. 

The  bows  of  the  Eskimo  are  moat  skilfully  constructed,  so  as  to  give 
Bon  md  ^^*^  groat-vrt  possible  strength;  and  Richardson  »aj-»,  that  thoy 
urom.     can  be  made  to  propel  an  arrow  with  suflTicient  force  to  break 
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tlic  leg  of  a  ir«uid««r.  Thnr  arrowg  are  tipped  with  iron,  flint,  or  bone. 
The  wooden  snow-slioeB  used  in  Alaska  may  reach  six  feet  in  length,  »omo 
oval  and  turned  up  in  fh>nt,  others  Hat  itud  pointed  at  both  enda.  In 
Hudson's  Bay  they  are  only  two  and  a  half  feet  long. 

The  Eskimo  on  the  American  sitJe  of  Behring's  Strait  ar©  enter- 
prising onongh  to  ctx)es  to  Asia  to  barter  their  skina  with  the  Tchnkohi 
and  other  Asiatic  tribea,  who  sliII  ilmm  tobacco,  iron,  etc.    The 
£:$kimQ  are  very  sharp  at  bargaina,  and  regard  thieving  as 
praiseworthy,  if  it  be  f^m  a  stranger. 

Polygamy  ia  common  among  the  Western  Eskimo,  the  only  limit 
being  the  ability  t<j  maintain  the  wivett.    Children  are  sometimes  be* 
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ttrothed  at  birth :  a  man,  al>,cr  gaining  the  conHont  of  a  mother,  gives  a  suit 
of  clothes  to  hia  betrotlied,  who,  on  <ireasing  herself  in  them, 
becomes  his  wife.  The  public;  dancing  entertainments  are 
held  in  a  big  room  or  town  hoiiae,  called  the  Kushim,  also  used  as  a  public 
workshop.  The  dancers,  parity  stripped,  often  go  through  burlvt^quo 
imitations  of  birds  and  boaats,  being  sometimes  dressitd  in  animals'  skins ; 
at  other  times  pantomimic  repreaentationa  of  love,  jeaionsy,  hatred, 
ftiendship,  etc.,  are  given.  Salutations  are  stpeoially  nkade  by  rubbing 
nos«s  together. 

Aa  a  measnre  of  the  intellect  of  these  Eskimos,  they  are  said  to 
divide  the  year  very  well  into  month»,  seasonit,  and  years,  ami  to  reckon 
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time  iwcarnt^Iy  by  tlie  stars ;  tlicy  cuii  oJso  count  sereral  hundreds  and 
draw  maps.  Their  rude  drawings  on  bone  show  much  variety ;  thuy  r** 
present  dedr-hunting,  various  animals,  danoM.  and  most  of  thotr  other 
pursuits.  They  do  not  usually  bury  the  dead,  but  double  the  body  op 
aiul  place  it  on  ita  side  in  a  plank  box,  raiitfld  on  posta,  and  decorated 
with  ti^uri-i«  of  animals.  Upon  it  are  placed  tlie  arms,  clothing,  etc,  ol 
the  (ieceased.  la  80me  parts  the  bodies  lie  exposed,  with  their  heads 
towards  the  north. 

The  KoniagA:*,  often  t«rnn>d  southern  Eskimo,  inhabit  the  western 
and   .tonthem  coast  of  Alaska,  and  some  of  the  ueighbouring  islands. 

TiwKoni«M'^"*"*y  ''*^'*'  '"  "^(^fiiit  times  carried  off  wives  from  southern 
or  (ouuiAni  "tribes  and  are  somewhat  modified,  being  a  shade  darker  than 
'^'"'^^^  the  northern  Eskimo.  They  pierce  the  septum  of  the  nose 
and  the  under  Up,  and  wear  shell,  nmbor,  and  other  ornaments.  The 
women  may  wear  as  many  as  six  of  these  in  the  under  lip.  Both  men 
and  women  wear  the  hair  long,  and  on  special  oocAsions  it  is  saturated 
with  train  oil,  powdered  with  red  clay,  and  covered  with  white  feathers 
Many  beads  are  worn  round  the  neck,  wrists,  and  anklo»,  and  in  the  ears ; 
but  no  European  trinket  comee  amiss.  In  dress,  dweUing!;,and  food,  they 
resemble  the  Eskimo,  but  their  feet  and  legs  are  eommonly  bare  in  the 
southern  latitude.  Bancroft  records  that  '^  when  a  wliitler  dies,  the  body 
is  cut  into  small  pieces  and  distributed  among  his  fellow-crailsmen,  each 
of  whom,  aftrer  rubbing  the  point  of  his  lance  upon  it.  dries  and  pre>si>rvea 
his  piece  as  a  sort  of  talisman.  Or  the  body  is  placed  in  a  distant  cave, 
where,  before  setting  out  upon  a  chase,  the  whalers  all  cougrogato,  take 
it  out,  carry  it  to  o  stream,  immerse  it,  and  then  drink  of  the  water." 

The  Xoniagas  are  excellent  carvers  of  hone  and  stone,  making  stone 
adzes  and  flint  knives,  alone  lamps,  hammers,  wc(lge.<t,  ete.  Slavery 
existed  till  lately ;  for  they  went  to  war  and  took  coptives,  usually  killing 
males  and  keeping  women  and  children.  Both  as  regards  dirt  and  morals 
the  Koniagas  aw  much  below  tho  Eskimo,  having  almost  incredible 
practices.  They  are  very  fond  of  a  hot  vaponr-b»th,  steam  being  generated 
by  throwing  water  upon  heated  stones ;  after  this  tlie  l>ather  rushes  into 
the  nearest  stream. 

Sliiimanism  is  predominant  among  these  people,  the  shaman  being 
the  spiritual  an<i  temporal  doctor,  luu)  having  assistants  hoili  male  and 
female.  Exort-ism  of  the  evil  spirits  of  disMM  )»  one  of  their 
great  functioiiit ;  and  they  Mijienntenil  all  festivals.  The  d«ad 
lie  in  stat«  in  the  kashim,  and  are  then  buriLHl  and  tlie  grave  covered 
with  blocks  of  wood  and  large  stones.  On  the  whole  the  Etmiagaa  are 
peaceable  and  industrioiLt. 

Tho  Aleuts,  o-t  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aleutian  islands  are  called,  are 
now  mnch  fewer  than  when  they  were  discovered,     liuasian  cruelty  has 

»i_,t.  ^*'"  I'^'^'y  ^'i^  cause  of  their  diminution  ;  but  their  own  won 
among  thoiiuelvea  have  destroyed  very  many.    They  du  iioi 
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now  namber  more  than  1,500.  They  resemble  the  Eskimo,  with  a  partial 
mixtnre  of  AsiftlJc  trit)<>:«{indof  Riusinii  aott]<*rsf.  Their  l^-gs  are  freqnently 
bowed  from  sitting  so  long  in  their  boats ;  and  their  figure  is  awkwjurd 
and  uncouth.  They  wear  extraordinary  helmet-ahapeil  liate,  of  wood  w 
leather,  with  very  long  brims  in  front,  to  protect  the  eyes  fi-om  the  snn'a 
glare  upon  wRtt^r  ami  snow,  Down  the  back  hang  boiirds  of  sea  lions, 
and  tlifl  whole  is  omamenti-d  with  carved  bone.  Men  often  wear  bini- 
stdn  clotliing.  In  the  Fox  Islands  the  people  lire  in  large  tmdergronnd 
dwellings  from  one  to  tlire«  hundred  feet  long,  a»d  trom  twenty  to  thirty 
wide,  covered  with  poles  and  earthed  over,  with  several  openings  at  the 
top  through  which  the  interior  ia  reached  by  ladders.  Three  Imndred 
people  have  been  known  to  occupy  one  of  the«e  in  common,  but  the  spaoo 
is  partitioned  off  by  3tak<«.  Chiefs  exLit  more  de6nitely  among  these 
islanders  than  among  other  Eskimo;  they  are  exempt  from  work,  and 
their  chief  fnuction  ia  to  decide  differences.  The  Kiissiaus  formerly 
treated  them  bitrbaroudy,  tnkiug  ailvautage  of  their  obseq.uiousnesii  to 
strangers ;  it  is  related  that  the  bunter«  used  not  unfreqnently  to  placo 
the  men  clone  together,  and  try  through  how  many  one  bullet  of  their 
mnsketfi  would  pass. 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  certainly  appears  more  probable  that  the 
Eskimo  spread  from  wo«t  to  east  than  from  east  to  west ;  and  there  is  a 
close  resemblance  between  them  all  in  features,  habits,  arms,  ongiBot 
and  language.  Whether  they  came  direct  fi-om  Asia  into  **•'•'*''">• 
America,  or  whether  they  are  an  arctic  offshoot  of  the  American  Indians 
aft#r  they  were  already  fully  acclimatised  throughout  America,  may  be 
doubtful;  but  Rink  incHncs  to  the  latter  view.  The  agreements  between 
the  practices  and  traditions  of  the  Eskimo  and  those  of  the  Indians  aro 
considerable,  when  wo  remember  the  length  of  time  dnring  which  the 
former  have  been  isolated  in  the  north,  and  the  difforoncc-s  of  habits  and 
associations  due  to  climate ;  for  there  is  just  that  distinctness  between 
the  wt^teni  and  eastern  Eskimo  which  might  be  expected  in  the  progresa 
of  gradual  evolution  with  separntiuu. 
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CHAPTKE   III. 
(f  fjr  {iil)(il)i(<'iiits  of  tl}t  Slnitrli  ^tatrd. 

DWooreTT  tai  t»M»ama\r~vru  of  Iad«i»«iid«io»— Ibctmm  «r  popaUUoii~R*Ug10iu  uid  poUtlokl 
prtnclplBi-  ODTMt  uia  TCBtward  moresMnt  Immlgntlon  of  Europeuu  Hcv  type>~TBa 
fTWit  ClTtl  War— Abolition  ot  xUvtry— Tlia  X«gTo  question —Vmrtnl  tiMnonta— Aclatocracy  — 
PMltloa  ot  women  'Eduaatloii--UnlTenni«>~-IIiirraid  kiid  Y>1*— OomMl- Llt«ratiir«— 
Sdnioo  —  Omi  emu  —  tUUgloti  —  Tim  InilUn»  -  pDEt  u«atmeat  Bawrvatlou  -  Modem 
progrow— Tlie  pr'^iolpul  tiibm  PrchLatortcnmoliu— TbvOhliioolu  >Udld»«-iii«a  lUUgtoiu 
ld«M— InlMid  Columbian  trlbns— Cliaractor— Womta— UMlloliio-nitn— The  luuoan  powMS— 
Tlw  CWUonlu  Iiidl*iis--Th(  ApuhM  utd  flost*aAM-TIu  Poabloo  And  Hoqulo— ladUa 
ctMJMUr  senonUly. 

THK  inhabitants  of  the  greatest  Stftte 
in  th«  new  worl<)  are  given  to  call- 
ing theniselvwt  Amuricans,  although  no 
other  people  arrogates  to  itaelf  the  ap- 
pi>lIu.tion  bcloiigiug  to  the  iiihabit«iit8 
of  a  contineDt  collectively.  And  thta 
typifies  the  attitude  of  the  citizens  of 
the  Unit«d  States  in  many  tliingv. 
Feeling  strong  in  their  yunthfiil  vigour, 
in  tlieir  rapiil  incn^aso,  in  their  ap- 
parently limitless  puHxi  bill  ties,  thoy  look 
upon  themseh-eo  aa  the  Amerioans,  and 
npon  their  supremacy  in  America  u 
assured.  It  may  be  that  iu  this  f«aUira 
m  "^ 
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to  regaril  any  and  e%-ery  tenrir;,   is  theirs,  if  they  coold  get  it  io  any 
mode,  and  keep  it  by  t'orct'. 

The  Spaniards,  who  discovered  America,  turned  in  preference  to  the 
central  and  southern  regions,  rich  in  gold  nnd  silver,  although  they  oon- 
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■laered  oikI  spttlcl  in  Florida  ;  the  French  sought  cod-fish  for  Lent  And 
DiiooTMyiLnd'ast-«iaV»i  off  Ntwftniiidlaiid  uiid  Cupfi  Breton;  the  Engliah, 
■etiumoit,  nn.Ier  Sir  Walter  Iteleigh.  first  colonised  the  ITnitvd  States  in 
1586,  landing  in  Chcwtpeak©  Bay.  Sir  Waller  named  hla  colony  Virgiiiin, 
in  honour  of  hia  maiden  queen ;  but  it  did  not  flourish  till  the  noxt  reign. 
Lord  De  la  Wan-  in  IW?  founded  Jamestown  in  Virginia ;  he  was  IblloWftd 
l»y  til©  Dutch,  whom  settlement  on  the  site  of  New  York  waa  called  Now 
Amatertiam  (1(514),  and  became  English  under  the  Ruke  of  York  in  16ft4. 
In  the  saino  yotu-  th*  settlement  of  New  Kngland  (founded  in  IfiOT)  wau 
^40  naniwl  by  Captain  Smith ;  and  on  Christmas  Day,  lb'20,  «  band  of  KW 
Puritans,  who  tia<l  left  England  in  Elizabeth's  reign  fur  Amsterdam  with 
John  Robiuson,  their  minister,  and  now  .sought  liberty  and  a  futnre  in 
the  Now  World,  landed  Irom  the  Maijffoieer  at  a  spot  in  New  England, 
to  which  tliey  gave  tho  name  of  Plymoutli,  the  last  English  port  at  which 
tliey  hod  touched.  In  1637,  Delaware  was  settled  by  the  Swedes  and 
Dutch ;  in  1028  the  colony  of  Massachnselta  was  fonuded,  and  from  it 
New  Hamptihiro,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  Bhode  Island  were  settled, 
Olid  in  lfi43  formed  tlie  first  American  confederation  for  mutual  dofeuoe, 
Marytan<l  wa^  rounde<l  by  Lord  Baltimore  in  lt.!3ll.  New  Jersey  was 
settled  by  tho  Dutch  in  1620,  and  thv  Swedes  in  1627,  and  later  became 
English.  South  Carolina  was  settled  In  1669  by  the  English ;  Pennsyl- 
vania by  William  Fcim,  in  1G82,  tho  same  year  that  Louisiana  was  founded 
by  the  French.  Georgia  was  not  settled  till  17.^,  by  Genei-al  Oglethorpe ; 
and  Kentucky  in  1751,  by  Colonel  Boon. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  here  the  story  of  the  War  of  ludepeu- 
dence,  consequent  on  anccessive  att«mpts  of  the  goveniment«  of  6eo«;ge 
warot  UI*  to  tax  the  American  colonies,  without  according  them 
^••P*"**'"*  representation  in  Parliament.  The  struggle,  at  first  peacelnl, 
huited  from  HW  to  1783,  being  marked  especially  by  the  Dci-luratiou  of 
Independence  on  July  4,  1776.  Thirteen  States  were  the  first  signatories, 
which  number  has  since  been  lai^ely  Increased.  Tho  new  government 
wa.i  fully  organised  as  a  federation  of  States,  independently  selt-goveming 
for  cert4iin  purposes,  and  collectively  governed  by  a  president  elected 
ever}'  four  years,  and  appointing  the  whole  federal  administration,  and 
by  a  senaU'  and  a  house  of  representatives  elected  by  the  States.  Lou8iaoii 
was  bought  from  France  in  1S03,  Florida  was  cede<l  by  Spain  in  1820. 
At  the  time  of  the  DvcUmtion,  the  population  of  the  States  was  reckoned 
iBCTHM  or  <^t  2,000,000 ;  in  1810  it  had  grown  to  seven  millions  and  a 
population,  quarter,  including  more  than  a  million  slaves,  who  had  been 
impunotl  into  the  southern  States  from  Alrica ;  in  1860  the  population 
bad  increased  to  31 J  millions,  including  about,  four  million  slaves ;  and  in 
1880  there  were  fifty  million  people,  including  seven  millions  of  African 
deacenb,  now  free. 

At  first  the  religious  element  in  the  various  colonies  had  the  greatest 
sway,  in  accordance  with  the  princii^es  predominant  in  each  colonisiug 
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althongh  increase  of  vcalttt  and  the  growth  of  systoms  of  ooiTaptioii 
and  wire-pulling,  of  profetwonal  poUticiiuie  anci  inventivo  and  sensational 
nftwsmongers,  have  considerably  modified  tJie  old  Puritan  aspect  of  many 
parts. 

A  peculiar  nnreet  has  affected  American  lifo,  owing  to  the  never- 
ceasing  expansion  westwards  and  south-westwards.    For  a  long  time  life 
unnatMUi  ""^  ftffwtcd  by  One  inoe»«aut  movement  westwards.    Nearly 
»««w«rt  every  youth  sought  a  home  of  his  own,  which  he  could  mc«t 
DOTMoont  fgjijijy  procure  on  unoccupied  territory,  troubled   only  by 
possible  incursions  of  Indians,  who  for  the  most  port  received  scuit 


^: 
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consideration  from  the  settlers;  and  who  regarded  the  latter  as  the  robbeon 
of  their  proper  himting-grounds.  Thus  war  of  a  guerilla  nature  was 
long  kept  up;  and  possibly  this  developed  a  lawless  and  adventurous 
spirit  in  many  of  the  border  settlements.  But  sudden  aooeMions  of 
rwealth  owing  to  many  causes,  notably  the  development  of  the  gold 
sea  of  California  and  the  silver  mines  of  Nevada,  followed  by  more 
rapid  squandering  of  the  same  in  dissipation  and  extravsganc*,  and  tbe 
reckless  gambling  fostered  by  such  a  life,  have  probably  done  much  to 
produce  a  peculiar  roughnMS  of  typo  in  many  of  the  later  settled 
regions. 

Probably,  too,  the  continued  incnrsionM  of  strangers  from  the  British 
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country  and  are  not  much  in  evidence.  Thus  the  American  type  has 
become  cbaracteri»ed  as  go-ahead  above  everirtliing.  "  Outeneas,"  sharp- 
new,  and  enterprise  aro  well  known  and  sometimes  oxoeasive  features  of 
our  American  coasiiis,  and  have  even  been  reflected  in  their  physical 
aspect.  The  long  narrow  typt*  of  frtoe,  sliort  scraggy  beanl,  bright, 
keen,  mobile  eyes,  and  a  general  aspect  of  self-reliance,  energy,  and  not 
a  litUe  "  cockineiw,"  are  among  these. 

On  the  other  hand,  tho  United  States  may  claim  to  have  introdnced 
aome  new  types  which  have  mnch  to  recommend  them.  The  frank,  free, 
unconventional  woman,  gracious  and  cultured,  handsome  and 
self-reliant,  independent  of  male  help  and  incapable  of  femi- 
nine pevtjnu&s;  the  shrewd  inventor  of  new  machinery,  new  appUauces, 
or  new  combinations  in  basiness;  the  deviser  of  colossal  schemes, 
whether  of  university  education  or  of  collection  and  distribution  or 
manufacturo  of  goods,  flourish  in  America,  and  show  their  appreciation 
of  Europe  and  European  culture  by  visiting  their  "eSete  civilisations" 
as  often  as  possible  and  buying  up  the  best  of  their  art  products  at 
enormooa  prices.  But  the  giory  of  the  United  States  is  the  fact,  of 
which  every  man  is  i-onsoious,  tliat  the  way  to  sucoass  and  power  is 
really  and  not  nominally  open  to  every  man  capable  of  it.  Herein  is  the 
atrongth  of  the  Elepublic  of  the  United  States,  backed  for  tho  present  by 
almost  \-irgiu  treasures  of  soil  and  mines. 

Yet  this  countrj',  so  rich  and  so  free,  has  had  it*  Civil  War  (1861-6) 
of  so  bitter  and  disastron.i  a  nature  that  more  blood  was  shed  in  it  than 
The  trmt   i>^  any  other  war ;  u  war  perhaps  inevitable  from  the  natnre  of 
owl  wm,  tiig  growth  of  the  country,  and  the  differences  of  climate  and 
sottlcmi'Ut  which  it  inclndi'd.      It  could  Imrdlj-  be  regarded  as  crtaiu, 
until  tested,  that  States  which  had  fi-eely  imited  would  not  be  allowed 
as  freely  to  separate.     The  Oonfedei-at"^  Smtes  of  Ijie  South  might  with 
jnstice  say  that  the  Union  waa  to  last  only  so  long  as  it  was  voluntary, 
uud  that  it  was  a  dt-iiial  of  liberty  tor  the  stronger  States  to  compel  them 
to  remain  in  coimexion  with  each  other  when  their  policy  diverged. 
Rut  in  trath  the  original  system  or  principle  on  which  the  Union  was 
fouiidi.'^d  broke  dou-n  at  this  [>oiut;  and  a  nation  was  found  to  bo  a  greater 
thing,  a  nobler  ideal  to  fight  for  than  the  right  to  separate  voluntarily. 
EirJier  there  could  only  be  one  people  of  the  United  States,  or  there 
might  bo  fitly;  and  union  was  seen  to  he  strength;  separution  was 
weakness.    Thus  tlie  stronger  conquered ;  anrl  inasmuch  as  the  weaker 
liMiiiiaior  ^*^''''  *''*  slaveholders,  and  slaveholding  has  boen  abolished 
dsTMT.    ;„  ironsiMiueuoc  of  the  war,  the  cause  of  freedom  and  civilisa- 
tion most  be  held  <m  the  whole  to  have  gained  by  the  war,  although  the 
freedom  of  self-griveniing  States  was  largely  curtailed. 

NotwitlLstanding  the  abolition  of  slaveiy,  the  negro  qaestion  is  still 
Th«  n«KTo  o"'*  "*  *h«  difficulties  of  the  United  States.  Throughout  the 
quMUon.    States,  but  more  especially  in  the  old  slave  States,  the  negro 
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and  grammar  schools  for  the  negro  people,  and  these  abo  «dacat«  large 
unmbei-3  of  the  poorer  whites.  The  racial  caste  mjrsbem  b  largely  uplmld 
t>-  the  de^oendttiits  of  the  old  English  aristocratic  pluiters.  It  undoubt- 
edly constitntea  a  serioofl  danger,  by  tending  to  make  government  in  the 
Stat««  depend  upon  a  pure  whit«  or  a  solid  negro  vote.  A^notlier  grosa 
injustice  is  the  extension  of  tlie  social  ban  to  every  one  having  tlie 
slightest  trace  of  negro  blood,  even  one  sixteenth  or  one  tliirty-second. 
In  justice  to  the  negro»a  it  most  b<;  said  that  thoy  do  not  show  any 
tendency  to  violent  methods,  nor  to  aet  up  a  negi-o  rule  where  they  get 
tlie  power.  The  British  races  may  certainly  point  to  Mexico,  San 
Domingo,  and  South  America  as  illustrations  of  the  evil  roMuIting  &om 
indiscriminate  mixture  of  European  and  negro  race» ;  but  it  ia  vice,  not 

freedom,  which  hiw  mixed  and 
dehiised  these  to  such  an  extent. 
A  further  element  of  weak- 
nti^K  in  the  United  States  is  the 
want  of  homogeneity  of 
the    white    popolatioii, , 
uud   the  growing  differencea  of 
type  between  the  populations  of] 
different  localities.    A  jiopulation 
which  iucludBS,  beside*  negroes,^ 
English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Irish ;  | 
Gi-rmans,  Ilutch,  and  Scniidina- 
vians ;  and  French  and  HpanianU 
in  noticeable  proportions,  reqnireal 
a  long  period  of  mingling,  without 
much  continuous  immigration,  to 
become  amalgamated.    But  snchj 
complete  amalgamation  can  neve 
take  place,  because  of  tho  differ--! 
ences  of  climate  and  snrroimdioga, , 
and  of  occupation,  and  tho  great 
distances  separating  different  sections.     Thus  the  United  States  [n-esent  ns 
with  one  of  the  most  tremendous  racial  experiments  ever  tried,  whether 
divergent  peoples  can  be  retained  under  one  government  wli'/n  treedom 
and  self-government  exist.    The  lean,  tough,  and  wiry  Puritans  of  the 
north-east;  the  restless  and  violent  Western  people;  the  flnety-derelojped, 
high-bred,  immobile  Southerners;  the  plilegmatic  Germans  and  o4her 
Teutons  of  the  central  and  mid-northern  States ;  tlie  unednoated,  reck- 
less, superstitiotis  Irish,  who  form  a  large  clan  in  tho  Atlantic  Status ;  all 
those  constitute  so  many  clashing  groups,  and  tend  to  make  pohtics  a 
game  and  a  profession  characterised  by  Uttle  nobility  and  much  memmeea 
and  corruption.     Tho  dreaded  immigration  of  Chinese,  already  largely 
established  in  California,  bu  been  oheoked  by  recent  legislation. 


intKin  ooiux. 


Califomittus  object  to  the  Chinese,  strange  to  a«y,  partly  bccaiise  of  tho 
very  qualities  which  have  mad*  them  useful.  They  are  undonbtedly 
quiet,  much-enclaring,  quick  to  imitate,  very  industrious  aad  fnig;al, 
willing  to  do  the  meauvst  or  dirtiosb  work :  but  thoy  are  also  for  the 
most  part  very  dirty,  and  usually  have  no  notion  of  honesty,  or  fidelity, 
OT  truthfulness.  This  of  course  shows  that  the  Chinese  who  have  oome 
to  Calitomia  are  not  fair  specimens  of  their  conntrjinen.  The  Chinese 
too  have  shown  no  desire  to  conform  to  or  understand  tho  United  StAtta 
system  or  t^)  becomu  citizens  of  the  country',  or  even  to  establish  their 
domestic  life  there.     Perhaps,  atter  all,  the  United  States  jealousy  of  the 


Chinese  is  largely  due  to  their  astonisUingly  cheap  workmanship,  and  its 
bead^noy  to  cut  down  prices. 

Our  space  is  all  too  scanty  to  deal  with  the  various  aspects  of  life  in 
the  United  States,  One  thing  is  clear,  that  a  countrj-  which  resolves  to 
have  no  aristocracy  proceed*  slnvightway  to  develop  one  by  ji„,„„„,^ 
infallible  process  of  evolution.  In  different  parts  of  the  States 
thi<  criterion  of  aristocracy  may  diifcr— wealth,  brains,  or  descent  from  old 
European  families  or  early  settlers,  being  supreme  according  to  iucabty ; 
b,at  the  division  between  higher  and  lower  exista  as  certainly  in  the 
Eepublic  of  the  United  State*  an  ever  in  European  States. 
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The  slatiu  of  women  is  undoubtedly  higher  and  freer  in  the  TTnitftd] 
States  than  in  Europe:  not  that  women  wield  morn  social  intlnence,  foe 
Poaitionot  tliat  iH  impossible ;  but  that  Uieir  bruins  are  more  cultivated^ 
*""•''•    more  free,  and  more  respected  in  their  exeroiHe.     Women  have' 
conseqneutly  a  much  larger  share  (\i  higliei'  occupntium*,  in  law,  medicine, 
and  Church  work,  than  in  Euglaud.    On  the  whole,  too,  domestic  life  and 
home  feelings  do  not  suffer.    Children,  however,  early  beoome  self-depen- 
dent^ and  enjoy  a  grciitvr  iVeodom  of  ititcrcoarse  than  in  Europe.     The 
ohaperoue  Ix  not  an  iuaiitution  among  them  ;  and  it  is  claimed  that  tha] 
open  aud  frank  »t}'le  of  Ineudship  among  the  young  prodnoes  a  loss  orli- 
fiiual  and  mon-  satisfactory  state  of  society.    Marriagee  are  scarcely  cvor 
arranged  by  parents,  almost  always  by  tbe  young  people  themselvee. 

The  odticatioual  system  of  the  United  States  has  many  rcmarlwble 

features.    In  the  firai  place,  every  township  (ii  much  larger  area  than  our 

MuMiUoa    P**'"'*)  ^**  about  twelve  square  milee  wrt  apart  for  the  school 

lund.  In  addition,  tliere  is  a  large  voluntary  education  rato. 
Tbe  sckoolii  are  free  to  all,  and  very  much  more  attention  is  given  to 
scimtific  subjects  than  in  England;  and  this  bears  fruit  in  the  astottishiug 
fertility  of  the  Statics  in  new  tnochauical  iuvenlions.  Education  of  boys 
^       .„     aud  cirls  iu  common  ia  very  ceneral.    Even  in  jiome  UniTOr* 

sities  a  similar  system  ins  pursued.  The  Universities  are  tar 
more  numerous,  but  less  select  and  with  a  less  elevated  standard,  thau  in 
Europe,  There  are  coaspicaous  exceptions,  however.  Yale  aud  Harvard 
aud  Cornell  TTuiversitiw  may  be  briefly  roferred  to.  Harvard,  at  Cam- 
bridge, neai'  Boston,  is  the  oldest,  dating  from  the  death  of  John  Harvard 
in  ItiSd,  who  had  been  a  scholar  of  Emmanuel  College,  in  the  old  Cam- 
hridge,  and  who  bequeathed  hia  library  and  £800  to  the  school  already 
tbunded  at  Cambridge.  Originally,  a  strict  religious  foundation,  it  is 
aurywdBad^ow  secular,  and  complete  in  its  faculties.  Thus  Harvard  has 
^''*  ab-ea<ly  celebrated  a  ^)th  anniversary,  and  ita  age,  no  le««  than 
its  notable  alumni,  givc«  it  distiuctiou.  Yal>;,  at  Kewhaveu  in  Connecticut, 
wasnamediul7l8ia  tionourof  Elihu  Yale,anativoof  tfte  town  and  great 
benefactor  (o  tlie  colleRo.  It  is  spL-cially  the  ITniversity  of  the  Kew  England 
Congrogatioualisw,  but  it  is  oue  of  the  most  libisral  aud  complete  in  the 
States.  Cornell,  near  Ithaca,  New  York  State,  is  a  new  type  of  Universitj 
entirely  nnsectarian,  aud  free  to  both  sexes,  founded  by  Ezra  Cornell, 

with  chfunt  endowed  bv  men  of  all  suets.    Thow  students  wl 

have  not  sufficient  private  resources,  provide  for  themaelvc 
by  manual  labour  on  the  college  land,  producing  food  of  all  kinds.  Tt 
Univepiity  adds  to  the  usual  branches  of  education,  agriculture  and 
mechanical  arts,  and  includes  both  military  tactic*  and  tboology.  Thet 
are  many  otber  colleges  less  UberaJ  than  these,  in  which  sectarian  fett«E 
diminish  the  benefit*  conferred.  _ 

111  literature  it  is  natural  that  imitation  of  British  models 


LUwatu* 


should  as  yet  predominak- ;  anil  while  it  cannot  be  doubt 
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80R,  the  Adamses,  Webster,  among  stat^itmi^n ;  Preaooit^  Bancroft,  Motley, 
among  bi^itorians  ;  Longfellow,  Bi^ant,  Holnieit.  and  Lov^ll,  among  poets ; 
Emereou,  among  UMayiats ;  and  Havthome,  among  novelists,  leeks  few  of 
the  elements  of  greatness.  There  ia  a  tendency  now-a-days  to  a  wilder 
and  robnxter  typo  of  tit«ratare,  represent^  by  Bret  Harto  imd  othtrs, 
alongside  of  a  more  refined  and  sabtle,  perhaps  0%'er-refined  type,  n^pre- 
Honied  by  Henry  James. 

In  science,  beginning  with  Franklin,  and  continuing  to  Edimn,  the 
United  States  has  done  much  for  practical  life,  but  not  so  much  striking 
original  investigation.  Agaasiz  was  an  adopted  biotogiat : 
and  many  other  scientists  have  been  drav^n  fmni  Gruat  Britain  ; 
but  Dana,  Leidy,  Cope,  Marsh,  and  Hayden  take  high  rank  aa '  native 
biologists  and  geologists. 

The  cidee  and  manufactures  of  i\w  Tnitod  Statow  aro  among  the  most 

surprising  growths  of  the  present  cen- 
tury*;   New  York,  wiUi  its 
QrwtolUw.       •'  1     1       ■,  -e 

enormous  docks,  At.  maguifi- 

rn-nt  Broadway  and  avennes,  and  \\ai\ 
squalid  tenement  buildings ;  Boston, 
with  its  memorials  of  the  post,  its 
"  Cradle  of  Liberty,"  Faneuil  Hall,  its 
great  bookstores  and  public  hbrary, 
ftud  greater  libirary  circles;  Phila- 
delphia, with  itei  marvi^Uous  City  Ball 
of  marble,  its  vast  avenues,  its  great 
manulactnres ;  Washington,  the  capi- 
tal, with  its  commanding  Capit/il,  itA 
State  ofhoes,  its  magniticc-iit  distunuos, 
anil  its  population  of  officials  and 
office-seekers ;  Chicago,  with  ita  eni)r- 
nious  grain  and  pro%'iKion  trades  ;  3an 
Francisco,  the  most  beautiful  ci^  in  the  TJnion,  and  one  which  appeaiH 
more  suited  to  Englishmen  than  most  of  the  £8.1*601  cities.  The  mixed 
population  of  tli**  laiter  is  vi'ry  noticeable ;  Hexicanx  abound,  with 
Fronchmen  and  Italians ;  South  Americans,  Polynesians,  and  AnstraUans 
ore  numorou-i.  As  to  manufacturing  induRtries,  they  may  now  be  said  bo 
inclddfi  all  things  nefMled  in  the  Stat«s,  and  evt-n  a  bare  vuuinoraUou  of 
their  seats  and  striking  phenomena  is  impossible. 

In  religion  the  United  States  i.s  as  varied  a.«  in  climate  or  in  iuo>_-. 
Many  an  old-world  movement  has  here  sought  a  refuge ;  many  a  new  ou«* 
has  ari!w-n  from  the  clash  of  previously  separate  races,  or  through  1 
the  conditions  of  a  new  life.  All  the  Probetttattt  sects  are  repre- 
sented— Episoopulians,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Presb3rter)ans,  etc.;  white 
the  Unitarians  and  Swedenborgiana  are  significant  grouiw.  A  pefioliar 
aspect  is  given  to  religious  life  in  thi-  Uuited  States  by  tbt*  ubaenoe  of 
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State  (MHttrol,  or  patroaago  or  support  of  any  ono  religious  sect.  Tlius 
Boman  CuthoUca  and  Episcopalian  and  other  Protestants  stand  on  ati 
oquality  side  by  sidi?.  It  cannot  b«  said  tliat  r«ligiou  iis  le«»,  probalily  it 
is  more  Hoorishing  than  in  any  other  countrj' ;  witness  the  large  numbera 
of  churches  and  theological  colleges,  the  numerotui  philantitropic  and 
missionary  societies,  and  the  extensive  religious  literature. 

Public  attention  ia  however  frequently  directed  most  definitely  upon 
small  coDununities  or  sections  of  religionisbs  with  peculiar  tenet«  or 
practices ;  such  as  the  Mormons  of  Utah,  witli  their  asiinmed  new  revela- 
tion, their  polygamy,  and  their  agricultural  buccbss  ;  and  the  Shaken, 
with  their  celibacy  and  community  of  gootU,  their  non-resistance  prin- 
ciples, and  th«ir  spaamodic  fits  of  religious  excitement. 

Altogether,  the  United  States  must  rank  as  one  of  the  half-doKOn 
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supremely  int«reaUng  nation.t.  In  intellect,  in  material  {msperity,  and 
pa«Mtbly  in  moral  stamina,  no  nation  can  bf  named  as  superior  to  the  great 
land  of  the  Teutons  across  the  watar. 

Wliile  till?  history  of  thi''  Indian;*  since  the  inT8»on  of  the  whites 
has  been  generally  peaceful  in  Canada,  it  haa  be«n  the  reverse  in  the 
nutted  States.  It  must  of  course  ever  remain  doubtfiil  what 
their  numbers  formerly  wre,  but  there  is  good  testimony  that 
many  tribes  have  c^usidentbly  decreased ;  still,  at  present  there  are  thr«e 
hundred  thousand  Indians  in  the  United  States;  and  some  of  the  tribes, 
lu%'iag  acoommodaced  themselves  to  their  altered  condition,  and  settled 
down  to  agriculture,  have  fully  kept  up  their  number*.  In  any  case, 
although  wais  with  Europeans  have  coat  the  life  of  many  Indiau.t,  it  ia 
probable  that  more  hves  were  formerly  lost  in  internecine  warfare,  and 
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there  are  maDy  compentsationa 
for  the  loAsett  which  the  In- 
dians have  Hngtamcd. 

It  ciiiinot  be  denied,  how- 
ever, thttt  the  Europeans  when 
iMt  tliey  f:rst  landed  in 
trMtmuit.  Ami^ricB,  anrl  for 
long  afterwards,  showed  a  di»- 
pa^ition  to  regard  tlie  natives 
as  no  bettor  than  animals. 
Every  particular  in  which 
tlicy  differed  iVom  the  white 
man  was  looked  upon  as  evil 
and  degraded ;  and  no  attempt 
Tu  oiuui-iicn.  sn-..  or  ras  naitavu  (mutokxu).  was  made  to  stndy  them,  ex- 
cept to  ovfn-fiftch  or  outwit  them.  Again  and  again,  treiitiea  were  mode 
with  the  nativc-s,  defining  the  European  limits,  or  aecnriiig  native  riglita- 
ood  again  and  again  were  the  treaties  broken— the  Indians,  by  reuoQ  ot 
their  guerilla  w»rtaro  and  their  nnconquerable  attachment  to  their  former 
limiting  grounds,  or  by  thpi't  and  other  deUnquencies,  generally,  though 
not  always,  giving  some  excuse  for  this  breach  of  covenant.  Unfortu- 
nately there  has  been  no  sufficient  permanence  in  the  staff  appointed  by 
the  United  States  for  administering  Indian  questions.  The  lar^gely  pre- 
viUvnt  habit  of  changing  officials  with  a  change  of  procnidout  or 
governor,  combined  with  the  political  nature  of  nearly  all  appointments, 
has  often  conduced  to  the  employment  of  the  most  unfit^  or  to  the 
ii-eqiicnt  change  of  the  type  of  administrators ;  and  oonMqnontly  the 
Indians  have  been,  and  many  still  are,  much  more  hostile  to  the  United 
Stated  than  their  liin  ai-e  to  Cana^la. 

The  policy  permanently  adopted  by  the  United  States  towards  the 

Indians  is  to 
ladiu  t*-  place 
'•^"^^ihem 
upon  n-iserva- 
tions,  where 
they  most  r«- 
main,  and  in 
which  wliitcs 
may  not  settle. 
The  interest  of 
money  iiUotted 
to  them  iu 
payment  for 
lauds  taken 
pAwjiu  (nmuHiijt)  tM  wm  mwu;  smuUko  mxt  or  nn  TOKiSiwK.        trom  them,  U 
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paid  to  thorn  in  th«  shape 
of  food,  clothing,  etc. ; 
and  in»»mtic)i  as,  they 
are  thus  k«pt  from  «ba»* 
lute  want,  they  are  to  a 
great  <>xt4>nt  placed  in  an 
artificial  condition,  and 
ihe  norma)  stimulna  of 
the  straggle  forcxbtenoe 
JB  taken  away.  For  good 
or  ill,  this  policy  has  been 
adopted,  so  that  iii  vast 
tracts  formerly  roAmed 
over  by  the  Indian  hnnt- 
er,  not  one  is  now  to  be 
found.  A  large  number 
of  tribes  havo  been  congregated  in  a  Bpccial  Indian  territory  of  about 
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T0,00()  SMinare  milea,  chiefly  between  the  Red  and  Arkansas  rivers,  be- 
tween the  Stitbes  of  Texas,  Kniisos,  Missouri,  nnd  Arkansas.  Many  small 
tribea  are  located  here ;  but  the  most  numerous  are  the  Cherokees,  the 
Creeks,  and  the  Choctaws,  while  the  Chickasaws,  Scminolc9,  Cheyennes, 
Comanoheit,  and  Osagos  are  all  in  considerable  numbem.  The  total 
population  is  abont  80,000.  Of  these  tribes  the  first  five  have  uoAtn 
madeconsiderable  progress  in  civilifiation.  They  wear  ordinary  vngm*. 
American  clothing,  have  farms,  or  follow  trades,  and  Uvo  in  onlinary 
houses.  They  have  achools,  which  are  flourishing.  There  are  no  large 
towns  among  them.  Their  intemal  affairs  aro  settled  by  their  own 
principal  and  aubordinate  chiefs  with  a  council.  They  have  framed 
simple  codes  of  law,  and  have  courts  to  administer  them.  An  agent  of 
the  United  States  Government  resides  with  each  tribe  or  group  of  tribes. 

It  would  be  of  little 
advantage  to  enumerate 
the  other  Ttoprinotpal 
tribes  of  the  ^^"^ 
United  States;  and  we 
will  only  mention  the 
principal.  The  IroquoLi 
tribes  formerly  oconpied 
mnoh  of  New  York  State. 
Their  league  originally 
inotaded  five  tribes,  th<' 
Stohawks.  Oneidas,  Onon- 
dsgos,  Scnccas,  and  Ca- 
yugas  ;  afterwards  the 
Tnscaroras  joined  them, 
xu. 


lUNiuM  rku*  or  mvlm. 
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and  then  the  united  tribes  numbered  over  11,000.  They  were  long 
ihe  allies  of  the  li^tigliiih,  and  oonsequently  Buffered  much  in  lb«  War  of 
ladopoDdonce.  Th«y  are  cow  soatterod  on  various  rcsorrations,  but  have 
increased  in  number  to  13,000.  The  Chippewas,  or  Ojibways,  formerly 
a  largo  txibe  of  tho  Algonquin  family,  inhabited  Uichigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota,  and  now  occupy  numerous  resor^-ations,  and  have  in- 
cr«Med  in  unmbor  to  above  20,000.  Tho  Dakotag,  or  Sioux,  are  tlie 
most  powerful,  oourageoua,  and  warlike  of  the  Korth  American  Indiana. 
They  number  about  3o,0[X),  and  occupy  large  reservations  in  Dakota, 

Wyoming,  and  Uon- 
toma.  They  have  boon 
tii.'arly  always  at  war 
with  their  noiphboura, 
itnd  large  bodies  of 
I'nitod  Stttt«s  troops 
bad  to  be  kept  on  their 
1 'Orders.  In  187n  and 
1870,  thdr  chief.  Sitting 
Hull,  was  able  to  main- 
liiin  a  succo^sful  rosist- 
unce  against  nil  the 
Moops  tJiat  could  be 
brought  againut  him, 
iind  he  finally  escaped 
into  tho  Canadian  Do- 
minion  with  all  hia  fol- 
lowers.  The  Crows  are 
a  branch  of  the  Bakotas 
in  Southern  Montana,  n 
notod  tribe  of  maraud- 
ers and  horse-stealers, 
who  cannot  be  said  to  bo 
really  subject,  though 
thoy  avoid  open  war 
with  the  whites.  The 
Bnakes,  or  Shoshonee,  in 
Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  northern  Nevada,  are  of  a  moro  peaceful  typo,  and 
are  progressing,  but  have  had  to  bear  the  attacks  of  the  Crows,  Black- 
.  ieet,  and  otiier  tribes.  The  Apaohes  are  an  offshoot  of  the  Tinnoh  family, 
gng  at  war  with  tli«  whites  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Bcsidae  then, 
tliere  are  a  number  of  Pacific  Coaat  tribes,  generally  of  a  lower  type 
than  the  eastern  tribes. 

Among  the  pro-historic  remains  of  the  United  States  we  must  men- 

n«4iMocie  t^io"  t^^  considerable  ruins  of  mounds  and  other  earth-works 

tvuim.    throughout  a  great  part  of  the  Mimssippi  valley,  and  in  other 
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tracte.  Some  mounds  appear  to  have  bo«ii  altars  iind  barrows,  some 
imitative  of  the  forms  of  animals,  others  arranged  in  ronthwnatJcAl  figures. 
Along  the  coasts  are  found  old  *hell-hcap»,  as  in  various  European 
ootintnes,  and  spear  and  arrow-heads  are  fonnd  frequently  in  the  course 
of  ploughing.  There  are  evidences  of  old  vorkings  of  wpper  mines  in 
tlie  Lake  Superior  district ;  the  native  ooppw  has  been  fonnd,  hammered 
into  arm  and  wrist  bands,  chisels  and  axes,  etc.,  in  the  great  Creek  and 
Othar  mounds.  In  some  oosiM  complete  anoient  liumau  OHHuartea  hiivt^ 
bean  fband,  in  which  the  bone«  of  entire  villages  have  bem-  deposited 
after  the  decay  of  the 
bodies  above  ground.  Thp 
old  mounds  have  yielded 
well-formed  bone  needles, 
shntUes,  porphyry  discs, 
axf^it,  ohert  knives,  eto. 
There  are  no  coins;  but 
there  is  evidence  tliat 
shells  or  shell-heads  have 
long  been  used  for  this 
purpose  on  the  North  At- 
lantic. One  kind,  known 
OS  purplo  wampum,  was 
derived  from  the  shell  of 
Venus  mercatorius,  and 
the  white  witmpum  from 
the  columns  of  the  peri- 
winkle. It  appears  pro- 
bable that  these  people 
were  settled  and  civilised 
to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  were  extinguished  by 
the  oni^luugiita  of  burbur- 
ous  tribes. 

In  south-weat  Coloiv 
ado,  and  in  north-west 
New  Mexico,  and  in  parts 
of  Utah  and  Arixnna,  remains  of  buildings  of  stone  and  mortar, 
aggregated  in  large  tqwns  have  been  found.  Some  were  bailt  in  the 
open  by  an  agricultural  people,  others  in  high  rocky  situations  with 
defence  towers;  while  otliors  are  cave-dwotUngs  in  niches  of  the  canons. 
Vaat  quantities  of  pottery  are  found  in  their  neighbourhood,  together 
with  wicker  work,  and  ari-ow  and  spear  heads.  Probably  these  were 
built  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Pueblo  and  Moqui  Indians,  or  by  tribes 
related  to  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico. 

Inaamuoh  as  most  of  the  Indians  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  Status 
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are  now  living  more  or  lesa  civilMcd  Hvi^s,  nnd  pivsttntbtttpkle  refltwlioiis 
of  tlifir  ftiict?9tors,  a  much  better  idea  of  vhat  tiiey  woro  is  to 
^)e  gained  by  studying  tli©  wi'^tem  tribes.  Beginiiiiig  with 
tlio  l*itg<?t'a  Sound  and  Chinook  iDdians,  on  and  near  the  Pacific  tiontX,  w« 
find  rob\ist  bodios  witli  t»owed  legs  owing  to  their  sitting  in  canoes.  The 
Chinooka  have  several  strongly  Mongoloid  featurea — flat  facws  and  uosw, 
oblique  eye«,  large  noatrils,  thick  lips.  They  may  be  called  the  arch 
head- flat tunt;r»,  th«  flatUming  being  done  in  wooden  ci'adles,  with  a  piece 
of  woofi,  bark,  or  leather  tied  over  tlio  forehead  with  Btrings  which  are 

tightened  on  successive  days.  Usn- 
ally  the  i;hild  does  not  leave  \\* 
jKwition  till  the  flattening  is  cont- 
jilete.  Pad.s  are  inserted  to  jjiwcnt 
the  pressuvo  from  being  too  un- 
roinfortable  ;  but  the  infant  in  this 
tortuH'-biHl,  with  the  evM  partJy 
protruding  from  the  sockets,  pre- 
sents a  liorrible  «])i>ctacle.  The 
girls  are  more  especially  st>b.j««t«d 
to  it  tlmu  the  bo}*s.  Slavery  waa 
common  among  them  till  ivcently, 
mill  fliftvea  were  uc%-cr  buried,  or 
cared  for  when  ill.  'Weddings  ara 
simply  celebrfttod  by  interchange 
j^  of  presents,  except  among  "  mission 
Indiana,"  or  convert*,  and  man-iiigos 
are  not  very  prolific,  ixirhups  owing 
to  the  general  laxity  of  moral.i. 
Feaats,  at  which  all  eat  as  much  as 
^{  [vos-tible,  are  common.  These  were 
■  followed    by   wild    dances,   yelling 

and  singing.  GaniliHug  is  very 
prcvitlont,  the  Chiuooks  readily 
risking  all  their  property,  their 
n-)ve«i  and  children,  and  sometimes 
their  own  freedom,  in  a  game  which 
consuta  in  passing  two  small  sticks  rapidly  from  Imnd  lo  hand,  one 
stick  being  marked,  and  the  opposite  player  guessing  which  hand  con- 
tainis  the  marked  stick.  Another  game  is  played  with  beaver  teeth  with 
[ignred  sides,  which  are  thrown  like  lUce,  the  game  depending  on  the 
combinations  of  figures  turned  np.  Snccessful  gamblers  make  as  muuh 
noise  as  possible,  to  confuse  their  opj)0)ienis. 

The  medioine-men  among  these  people  have  lc«s  influence  than 
further  north,  except  in  their  quality  of  physicians.  Many 
varieties  of  bnrial  are  found  ;  some  tribes  place  the  dead  man 
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in  his  best  canoe,  covered  by  an  m%'erted  canoe,  and  raise  it  on  a  plank 
platform,  or  hang  it  from  the  branches  of  trees.    Among  other  tribes  the 
(lead  art!  pIao«d  in  a  sort  of  shallon'  vau1t«,  and  covered  with  a  roof  of 
planks  or  poles.    Many  of  these  tribes  believe  in  a  principal  good  deity, 
and  an  evil  spirit.    The  Chino(^s,'in  addition  to  tlin  Creator  of  Rauciana 
the  universe,  Itanam,  believe  in  Italapas,  the  Coyote,  who     "•^ 
created  men  imperfect,  and  taught  them  varions  aria.    They  also  believe 
in  a  firo  spirit,  an  evil  xpirit,  and  a  body  of  familiar  !4pirita.    Each  person 
ba^  one  special  spirit,  selected  by  himself  early  in  life,  sometimes  after 
fasting,  sometimes  by  nilopting  the  Hrst  object  he  sees  on  visiting  the 
woods,    Theee  guardian  spirits 
are  supposed  to  give  secret  di- 
rwtions,   wliicli   must    bo    fol- 
lowed, under   heavy   penalties. 
Altogether  the  Chinooks  have  a 
bad  character.      In   some   few- 
instances  honesty  has  been  de- 
tected amoTig  them ;   but  they 
arc   largely   thieves   and    liars, 
though  they  treat  children  and 
old  people  kindly. 

The     inland     CohiiiiMriii-.. 
wliomay  bogenerally  (i- I  iiiji-.! 
as  Salish  and  Sahap-     im^nd 
tins,  include  the  Klat-  ooiambi&ii 
heads  and  Ncz  Percfe     ^^'■ 
a»  the  chief  tribes.     They  an' 
taller  than  the  coast  tribes.  nii<l 
their  legs    are    not    defonm-il. 
The  face  is  alM  better,  the  eyee 
rarely   oblique,  the   lips    thin  ; 
the  general  aspect  is  stern  and 
rather  melancholy,  but  not  re- 
pulsive.    Head  flattening  is  ex- 
tensively practised :  tattooiug  ia 
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not  general,  though  puiuting  of  the  face  is;  but  a  number  of  ti-ibcs  pici-co 
or  cut  away  the  septum  of  the  nose.  The  special  inland  garb  ia  of 
dressed  skins  of  deer  and  other  animals  made  into  a  rude  shirt  with  loose 
sleevea,  and  leggings  reaching  liulfwuy  up  tha  thigh.  The  women's  dress 
reaches  nearly  to  tin?  ankles.  Buffalo  or  elk  robes  are  worn  over  this. 
Their  garments  are  copiously  decorated  with  leather  fringes,  feathers, 
shells,  and  porcupine  quills.  Tiie  clothing  is  worn  unclianf^.>d  till  it  is 
disgustingly  dirty*  Their  dwellings  are  easily  and  often  removed,  and 
consist  of  a  tent-like  frame  of  pole*  covered  with  rush  matting  or  with 
skins,  and  with  an  opening  at  the  top  for  the  escape  of  smoke.    These 
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dwellings  are  so  large  as  to  accommodate  many  families,  ooch  having  its 
own  6r6place  and  allotted  space,  without  the  oae  of  partitions.  Fish, 
game,  roots,  and  fruits  constitute  the  viiriod  diet ;  and  hunting  ia  often 
done  on  horseback,  the  bow  and  arrow  formerly  being  the  only  weapon. 
All  adults  were  brave  warriors  on  occamon.  Horsee  are  their  moAt  valued 
property.  They  holri  annual  suramer  gatherings  and  fair*  on  the  rivers. 
They  have  few  arts,  their  carving  being  very  rude;  but  they  can  count 
up  to  a  few  hnndreds.  Years  aro  reckoned  by  winters  and  sub-divided 
l)y  moons  or  mtintlis,  which  they  name  according  to  some  periodical 
employment  or  the  ripening  of  some  plant. 

In   character    and  morals,  as  in  physique,  the  inland  nations  ar(^ 

superior  to  those  of  the  oo«.st.    Their  active  hnnting  habits  render  them 

iih.^rt«.    ™"^*  vigorous,  and  give  them  loss  leinure.     "  Honest,  just,  and 

charitable,"  says  Bancroft,  "ordinarily  cold  and  reserved,  but  on 
occasions  social  and  almost  gay ;  quick-tcni  pored  and  rt^vengeful  under 
what  they  consider  injoetice,  but  readily  appeased  by  kind  treatmenti  cruel 
only  to  captive  enemies,  stoical  in  the  endurance  of  torture ;  devotedly 
attached  to  homo  and  family  ;  these  natives  probably  come  as  near  as  it 
ts  permitted  to  ile-sh  and  blood  savages  to  the  traditional  noble  red-man 
of  the  forest,  sonietinitis  met  in  romance."  Many  have  become  converts 
of  Je«nit  or  Protestant  missionaimi,  and  appear  to  have  improved  in 
ntimerous  respects. 

Among  many  tribes  wives  are  bought  irom  their  parents  by  present* 
of  horses ;  and  to  give  a  man  a  wife  without  payment  is  a  di^race.  ThU  is 

the  chief  formality,  though  smoking  and  feasting  usually  follow. 

Among  the  Flatlieads  there  are  more  complex  ceremonies,  such 
as  haths,  change  of  clotliing,  torchlight  processions,  long  lecturcis  to  the 
couple,  and  dances.  In  some  tribes  the  man  who  marries  the  eldest 
dsnghter  of  a  family  is  entitled  to  all  the  rest ;  and  the  hnsband  joins  the 
wife's  tribe,  and  to  lier  all  the  household  property  belongs.  They  are  verj' 
faithful  wives  and  affectionate  mothers ;  children  are  long  suckled,  and 
are  exposed  with  but  slight  clothing  to  all  extremes  of  wouther.  Some- 
times in  periods  of  distress  both  children  and  old  people  are  abandoned. 
Riding  on  horseback  \%  universal,  and  women  ride  astride.  Medicine-meu 
have  much  th«  same  influence  as  among  other  Indians.  Hot  and  cold 
baths,  herbs,  bark,  etc.,  aie  adminisU-red  in  ca^es  of  sickness ;  but  in 
BUdietn*.  serious  illness  the  modioine-mun  ia  called  in,  and  made  rc«poit- 
■"•"■  aiblo  for  his  patient's  recovery.  It  is  said  that  the  death  of  a 
medicine-man  from  natuml  causes  u-sed  to  be  excowlingly  rare.  "The 
methods  by  which  the  medicine-man  practises  his  art  are  very  nniform,'* 
says  Bancroft.  "  The  patient  is  stretched  ou  his  back  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  lodge,  and  his  iVionds,  few  or  many,  sit  ahont  him  in  a  circle,  each 
provided  with  sticks  wherewith  to  drum.  The  sorcerer,  often  grotesquely 
painted,  enters  the  ring,  chunta  a  song,  and  proceeds  to  force  the  evil 
spirit  from  the  sick  man  by  pressing  both  clenched  fists  with  all  his  might 
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in  the  pit  of  his  stoniAch,  koBading  and  pounding  also  other  pArts  of  the 
body,  blowing  occnsionally  through  hi»  own  fingers,  and  Rucking  blood 
iVom  tbe  part  supposed  to  be  affected.  The  spectators  pound  with  their 
sticks ;  and  all,  including  the  doctor,  and  often  tlie  patient  in  spit«  of  him- 
self, keep  up  u  continual  song  or  yell.  There  is,  however,  some  method 
in  this  madoeas  ;  and  when  the  routine  is  completed  it  is  again  b«^n,  and 
tbns  repeated  several  hoars  each  day  until  tbe  case  is  decided.  In  many 
uatJons  the  doctor  finally  extracts  the  spirit,  in  the  form  of  a  small  bone  or 
nbher  object,  from  the  patient's  body  or  mouth  by  some  trick  of  Ic^rdo- 
main;  and  this  onoe  secured,  he  assures  the  surrounding  friends  that,  the 
tormentor  having  been  thus  removed,  recovery  must  soon  follow."  Tlie 
unseen  powers  are  credited  with  mnch  influence,  supposed  to  Tbe  umwa 
bo  exercised  through  the  "  mcdicino-animal  "  of  each  person.  »»"•"■ 
Thus,  in  one  tribe,  each  youth,  on  approaching  manhood,  is  sent  by  his 
father  to  a  high  mountain,  where  he  dream.-*  of  some  animal,  whoso  claw, 
tooth,  or  feather  he  ever  after  wears  as  a  charm  or  *'  medicine."  Most  of 
these  tribes  have  no  regular  form  of  worsliip,  but  believe  in  a  good  and  a 
bad  spirit ;  and  some  of  them,  on  engaging  in  any  important  business, 
offer  a  short  prayer  to  the  good  spirit  for  assistance. 

A.1  a  rule,  ttie  Californian  Indians  are  of  a  lower  and  more  degraded 
type  than  the  Columbiana.  They  wear  comparatively  little  clothing, 
have  no  houses  worth  calUng  such,  do  not  cultivate  the  soil,  no  ohiaw. 
possess  no  boats,  and  do  not  even  hunt  to  any  great  extent ;  in  ■"*"  ia«i»M' 
fact,  they  scarcely  poaseaa  any  morals  or  religion,  and  are  among  the  lowest 
typ4»8  of  Indiana.  They  iish  and  trap  game  in  an  imperfect  lazy  sort  of 
way.  Polygamy  is  very  general.  Underground  sweat-houses,  in  which 
a  fire  is  kept  up  throughout  the  winter,  and  a  sort  of  Turkish  bath  can  be 
taken,  followed  by  immersion  in  the  river,  are  a  great  institution  among 
them.  Some  tribes  have  the  custom  of  the  husband  going  to  bed  and 
pretending  illness  when  a  cliild  is  born  to  his  wife. 

The  Apaches,  Comanches,  etc.,  of  New  Mexico  arc  a  savage  set  of 
trib(«.  The  former  are  small,  wrinkl6d,and  ludeou,'ilyugly,approaching  tbe 
Mongol  type;  the  latter  are  tall. and  well  built,  with  »!tti'i-y,„jjp„[i,, 
ordinary  powers  of  vision,  and  the  men  wearing  beards.    All       ^^ 
commonly  plaster  the  head  and  body  with  mud.    Both  the 
Apaches  and  the  Comanches  live  by  hunting  and  plnnder,  and  eat  their 
meat  half-raw  and  ravenously.    The  Apacht-a  are  particularly  prone  to 
plunder,  fighting  chiefly  by  ambush  and  assassination.    They  can  conceal 
thoir  bodies  in  gross,  among  brown  shmbs  or  grey  rocks,  with  such  skill 
as  almost  to  defy  detection  at  three  or  four  yards'  distance.    Sometimes 
they  clothe  themselves  in  a  grey  blanket  and  sprinkle  themselves  with 
eartli,  «o  as  to  procisoly  resemble  a  gi-auite  boulder.     Prisoners  are  cruelly 
treated,  usually  by  scalping  and  burning.     The  Comanches  are  madi 
more  satisfactory  enemies.     The  war-dance  invariably  precedes  starting 
on  the  war-path,  and  tliey  fight  on  horeiebuck,  with  bows  and  arrows, 
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spears  and  shields.  Th«y  attack  in  folnmn, 
imp6tuou»ly,  niid  -vrbeu  cIos«  on  tlio  enemy 
subdivide,  so  as  to  attai^k  both  flankti ;  they 
ki^p  tlieir  lior^o^  in  coiisiKiit  motion,  at  the 
samo  timo  hanging  over  the  side  so  as  to 
expoiie  tlieir  bociios  aa  little  as  possible.  In 
this  attitude  thoy  can  with  groat  skill  dis- 
charge their  arrows  over  the  animal's  b*ick 
or  under  lii.'f  neck.  They  only  take  a  ii'w 
»(!Hlp!<,  to  iisP  at  tile  wiir-diiiice  of  viotorj- ; 
bat  male  prisoners  are  usually  killed,  while 
tlio  ivonien  become  tlie  wivea  or  slaves  of 
the  cun<]iieror8,  and  ehildrvu  are  adopted 
into  the  tribe.  Peace  is  made  at  a  vouncil, 
in  which  the  pipe  of  pi-arft  is  pAS)w<l  roand, 
after  presents  have  been  intei-cliangod. 
The  Navajofl  tribe  arc  distingiiL^lied  tor  their  skilful  mannfacture  of 
blankets,  for  whieh  purpose  they  keep  large  flocks  of  slu-ep.  They  use 
very  primitive  looms,  but  manage  to  produce  regular  patterns  of  geo- 
metrical figures  in  different  colours.  The  wild  tribes  in  general  paint  and 
carve  rude  figures  of  men  and  animals  on  rock.s  or  in  caverns.  The 
Apaches  can  count  up  to  ten  thousand :  while  the  Comanches  cannot 
make  the  simpleet  caloulution  without  the  aid  of  their  Angers  or  some 
uctital  object.  Their  government  is  chiefly  by  tribal  councils  and  dis- 
cussion, the  chief  having  only  nominal  authority  imd  being  easily  deposed. 
Custom  and  tradition  have  grcyit  iutluimee.  Women  occupy  a  very  iow 
position,  being  oi'teu  ill-treated,  and  readily  repudiated  a.*)  wives.  Chil- 
dren are  fastened  to  a  small  board  immediately  after  birth,  by  means  of 
bandages,  and  carried  for  several  months  on  the  mother's  back.     Feasts, 

dances,  gambling,  and  borso- 
raeing  are  pix>miilent  amuse- 
ments of  thc«o  savage  tribes. 
I'iie  Comancbes  alone  abstain 
from  intoxicants. 

The  Pueblos  and  Moqnts  ot 
Now  Mexico  and  Arizona  are 
PtMtiM  ud  markedly  distinct,  be- 
iiMiiiu.  j^g  Bemi-civilised,  and 
dwellers  in  towns  (eiilled  pu"b- 
ios).  When  the  Spaniards  first 
conquered  Mexico,  these  people 
W4^re  found  with  stone,  brick, 
and  mud  houses,  usually  soveni 
storey's  high,  each  smaller  than 
the  preceding,  so  that  there  is  a 
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teirace  outside  each.  Each  puehlo  ooniugtA  of  one  or  more  largo  squares, 
encloiierl  by  a  range  of  extensive  buildmf*^  from  two  to  seven  storeys 
Iiigh.  «acli  building  being  oft^^u  itself  a  square.  Tliero  is  no  intornal 
i^ommunicatioii  between  the  ditTereut  ston'^-s;  the  onlv  access  is  by  ex- 
ternal Iitdders,  which  can  be  drawn  up.  The  out«r  walls  of  one  or  more 
]owi>r  atoreys  are  quite  solid,  the  only  access  to  these  being  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  court.  Kach  floor  of  the  building  is  itself  Hubdivided  into  a 
Iftrigo  number  of  separate  compartments,  and  allotted  to  the  respective 
families  of  the  ti-ibe.  The  mode  of  forming  floors  and' ceilings  shows  an 
interesting  stage  of  devwlopmcut,.  The  ceilings  are  supported  on  trans- 
verso  wooden  beams,  over 
which  is  laid  brushwood,  fol- 
lowed by  bark  or  thin  slaljs 
of  stone,  over  which  a  thick 
covering  of  mud  is  closely 
spread,  so  as  to  render  the 
floor  water-tight,  Kven  win- 
dows were  not  beyond  the  in- 
ventive skill  of  these  people; 
they  fi(U;d  them  with  thin 
ilakes  of  natural  selenite  in- 
steaif  of  glaM^.  The  arrange- 
ment of  such  of  the  rooms  as 
were  for  common  use  is  very 
well  devised.  The  sweat- 
houses  of  these  people  are  in- 
(«rc«ting  and  important.  Each 
town  has  several  of  these  half- 
subterranean  rooms,  said  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  bath, 
council  chamber,  and  church. 
They  paint  the  wall  of  these 
houses  with  plants  and  animals 
and  hieroglyphic  groups. 

The  I*ueblos  are  agricul- 
tural tribes,  using  irrigation,  and  having  mmle  considerable  mivftnces  in 
methods  of  cultivation.  They  are  remarkablo  for  personal  cleanliness  &a 
well  as  for  the  neatness  of  their  house*.  They  may  well  have  di-eaded, 
the  onset*  of  their  wild  neighbours  the  Navajos  and  Apaches,  and  sought 
to  entrench  themselves  against  them;  and  they  state  tlnit  their  towns 
have  always  successfully  resisted  assault.  A  system  of  government  was 
developed  by  this  pooplit,  a  governor  and  council  being  elected  annually 
by  each  town,  and  all  affairs  being  decided  by  discussion  luid  vole  in  the 
b«th-hou»e.  Among  the  Moquis  the  office  of  chief  governor  was  hereditary, 
hut  in  other  respects  the  government  resembled  tiiat  of  the  Pueblos. 
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Marriage  among  these  people  is.  arranged  by  tlie  girls,  who  select 
llieir  mnti^s  and  afterwards  ooiumlt  their  own  fathers.  Tlie  father  of  the 
bridc^oom  has  to  paya  componsation  to  thu  fjirl's father.  Intermarries 
is  Jreijuent  in  the  villages.  The  morals  of  yoong  people  are  careiully 
looked  after  by  a  sort  of  secret  police.  No  one  is  permitted  to  marry  or 
to  sell  gooda  out  of  his  native  town  witliout  permission  of  the  elders. 
\S'omen  do  all  the  household  and  much  of  the  out-door  work ;  but  their 
treatment  of  their  children  is  %'ory  kind  and  sensible. 

The  Pueblos  are  among  the  most  religious  of  the  Indians,  and  bold 
in  much  reverence  an  aitce-itral  or  mythological  personage  known  as 
Montezuma.  They  perpetually  watch  the  6re  of  the  sweat-hotiM,  and 
daily  look  out  for  the  rising  sun.  The  medicine-man  liere  as  elsewhere 
has  full  sway. 

Altogether,  it  may  be  said  that  in  various  ways  the  Indian  showed  con- 
siderable capacity  for  elevation,  which  many  have  retained.  He  hus  many 
valuable  qualities,  including  great  powers  of  endurance  of  pain,  fatigoe, 
and  exposure,  much  skill  and  cunning,  groat  perseverant^e  and  animal 
oonroge,  and  remarkable  akil)  in  horsemanship.  But  his  method  of  warfare 
Oan  never  bo  accounted  civilised  or  endurable ;  his  habit  of  treating  his 
squaws  like  slaves  is  barbarous,  and  his  way  of  scalping  hia  enemies, — even 
if  not  intended  to  torture  the  victims, — is  peculiarly  repugnant  to  civihsod 
people.  Lord  Dunravon,  in  his  book  "  The  Great  Divide,"  represents 
the  wild  Indian  of  to-day  as  only  anxious  to  appear  formidable  to  his 
enemies  and  attractive  to  the  women.  "  If  hu  can  scare  his  foes  by  the 
hidvousness  of  his  war  paint  and  the  ferocity  of  his  appearaQce,  he  is 
delighted,  because  he  may,  perhaps,  without  risk  to  himself,  shoot  ono  of 
them  in  the  back  while  running  uwuy  ;  and  having  done  w>,  he  and  his 
friends  would  scalp  tho  body,  and  kick  it,  and  danoe  around  it,  and  stamp 
upon  it,  autl  abuse  it,  and  stick  it  full  of  knive«  and  arrows,  and  then  go 
home  and  be  oiraid  of  the  dead  man's  ghosL" 


iM«n  wokaii. 


Indluu  uid  EuTop—ai  Tb*  AiMa  oT  Unxieo— RUtory— Pb3>vloil  obaiicur*— SowrnsMiil  and 
Uiw«—B«lUl«i— carta*— Iponlilt  conqiiBit  ot  Uvxico— Mod*m  hlMoi?— HcUckB  town*— Kts- 
%itrt  of  typM— Xexleaa  dull**— Ouldrtn  tod  womsa  -Political  liiM<ur1t)i' -fUnulloiu  ot 
TncatAU— Ruioa  K&una  BalUa  Tb«  CeQtnd  Amancina  — OuittonaU  uid  Hondom  -tal- 
mdOT—XIctngxik— Costa  Mca— C«au«I  Hcxlcaii  ladiuu  Cantral  Aaisrlcan  ladlaiu— Tha 
Ho»qttito  and  Hondorat  Indlaaa-na  Cailb*— Coita  Rioa  f"*"'"- 


ifTlHE  Central  Atnerioan  volcanic  tract,  with 
I  -K-      its  lofty   tnotintoins   and    tnble-Iands,   ifl 
I     inhabited  by  people  of  a  very  different  stamp 
I     from  tliose  of  th«  United  Stated,  imtsuu  and 
j     The  luiliuns  include  some  of  high  e«»P"»m- 
ci^lisation    with   others  much   Iow«r;  whil© 
the  pooplo  of  European  dfscont,  mostly  Spau- 
iali,  present  the  least  favourable  aspect  of 
their  race,  but  ure  outdoiio  by  the  very  tm- 
i     meroua  half-castes.     This  may  be  the  reason 
why  the  Indians  are  atill  in  conaiderablo  pre- 
ponderance ;  bat  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
ore  far  better  adapt«d  to  the  climate  than  the 
d«sc«ndant8  of  Spaniards. 
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The  Aztecs  of  Mexico,  belonging  to  the  Nahua  group,  were  the 
people  whoso  civilisation,  picture  writings,  bnildings,  and  si-ulpturo  caused 
Tn*  Ji»wc»  such  astonishtm-nt  to  tho  Spanish  discoverera,  Forttmat«Iy 
otHextco.  ji  fairly  intelligible  and  tmstworthy  account  of  ih«*ir  histfflry 
for  at  least  three  centuries  conid  bo  made  out  from  their  picturo-^(^<:^d8, 
whoso  development  was  in  several  respects  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Kgj'ptiaii  iiieroglyphics.  They  relate  the  succesaivu  immigrations  from 
n>gion8  fUrthor  north  of  the  Aztec  nations,  beginning  with  the  Toltocs  at 
least  a  thousand  years  before,  to  whom  they  ascribe  their  groat  building 
skill,  their  gold  and  silver  work,  the  introducliou  of  maize  and  cotton, 
and  even  their  writing  and  calendar.  Fw  a  long  period  the  immigrant 
nations  had  to  fight  with  the  natives.    Mexico  [Tenochtitian)  was  foundt-d 

about   1325:   and    about   U30   tho 


BUtory. 


Acolhuft,  Axtoc,  and  Te- 
paniM-  kings  (all  Nahuas) , 
made  an  uUiaucc.  and  th<t  Aziccg 
became  predominant  under  their 
king  Hot«ncMinm,  <tr,  as  the  Span- 
iards  rendered  it,  Moni«tuma.  Thoy 
ravaged  and  kept  in  subjection  all 
Central  America,  taking  crowds  of 
prisonera,  whu^  hearts  their  priests 
lore  out  to  pro]iitiat<)  their  gods.  It 
in  even  related  that  tlie  allies  agreed 
to  light  against  each  olJier  for  want 
of  other  enemies,  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  supply  of  victiras.  Early  in 
the  mxteenth  century  came  Cortw, 
and  the  Aztec  power  was  doomed. 

The  Aztecs  of  former  times,  like 
their  pn-sent  descendants,  were  a 
mjdou  small  muscular  race,  not 
(HanetM*.  uveraging  abwe  five  fe«t 
three  inches  in  height.  Their  skitll  was  of  a  medium  type,  neither  long 
nor  round  ;  and  the  low  forehead,  high  cheek-bones,  long  bla<^V  i*yi>s, 
black  hair,  thick  lips,  and  general  coarse  phywognomyooiuoidwiwith  that 
of  many  other  American  tribes.  Slaize  was  their  chief  food :  aloe  juice 
fermented  (called  pulque  by  the  Spaniards)  was  their  chief  intoxicant; 
and  tobacco  was  in  vogue.  They  made  their  cotton  cloth  :<kilfully  by  the 
iiid  of  simple  looms.  Ears,  noM>,  and  lips  were  pierced  fbr  ornaments  of 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  A  metal  currency  had  developed,  and 
much  trade  was  carried  on.  Sculpture  and  ornamented  woodwork  of 
considerable  excellence  existod ;  and  besides  instrumental  musiu  of  a 
noisy  description  there  was  singing,  and  recitation  of  ballads  and  otJier 
|)oema.     I>«ncing  was  much  practised;  and  one  form, — in  which  tlio  per- 
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formers,  drosaed  as  bird:^  were  suspended  by  ropes  fatft^'uod  to  tho  top  of  a 
ligh  pole,  and  whirled  themselv<}<8  about  in  circltui  far  above  ^ound. — was 
I'upecially  uotcwortby.  They  had  a  ball  gamo  called  tlachtli,  iu  which  a 
bail  of  indianibber  was  driven  against  the  walla  of  the  conrt  by  the 
unaided  knoa,  olbow,  ^liouldcr,  and  othor  pitris  of  tlie  bn<]y. 

Qovemment  hud  attained  a  considerable  development  among  them. 
The  confederate  kings  of  Mexico,  Tozeuco,  and  Tlacopan  had  a  G<»»«inim«it 
K'»guc  for  war  and  othor  mutters,  though  alKiOlute  in  their  own  ■"*  '**'■ 
dominions.     The  Aztec 
king  was  snce^'eded  by 
a     chosen     brother    or 
nephew,  the  other  kingn 
by  their  oldc«b  son  by 
the  principal  wife.    The 
Aztec  king  had  a  large 
low  palooo  of  hiindredit 
of  rooms  around  three 
large  tiqnarea ;  and  al- 
most M  large  a  palaco 
was  found  at  Texcuco. 
There  were  many  large 
works,  such  a«  aqueducts 
and  statues,  which  in- 
dioatod  much  advance; 
and  menageries,  aviar- 
ies, and  gardens  showed 
great  interest  in  natural 
history.    Numerous  ti-i- 
biite-rolls  indicated  th« 
extent    and  variety  of 
tho    tribute  received 
from  nobles  and   mer- 
chants,   but    the    pea> 
santry  were  ground 
down,  while  there  were 
many    slaves,      Law 
courts    existed    In    the 
royal  palace,  and  there  w«ru  subsidiary  conrts  with  judges  in  the  cities. 
Both  laws  and  court  records  were  written  down  in  picture  writbig,  sen- 
tence of  death  being  signified  by  a  Hue  drawn  with  an  arrow  across  the 
prisoner's  portrait,    Oaths  wore  sworn  by  tho  witness  touching  thi'  ground 
with  bia  finger  and  putting  it  to  his  lips.      The  whole  code  of  laws  was 
very  severe.    Wai-  was  tho  most  important  pnrsuit,  and  entered  into  with 
great  elaboration  and  with  so  many  so-called  oivilist-d  fonualitios. 

There  are  considerable  traces  of  belief  in  a  superior  deity  among  tho 
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Mexicans ;  but  they  certainly  believed  also  in  an  evil  deity  and  in  a  largo 
number  of  minor  god»  and  nature  spirits.  Tlift  temples  were 
larg«  buildings  nota  little  resembling  those  of  ancient  Babylon, 
being  pyramidal  in  Hhape  and  rising  in  a  Hticcet^sion  of  terraoea  cnmrouni- 
cating  by  coniwr  flights  of  stvpt,  to  a  Hmull  platform.  That  of  the  groat 
war-god  waa  of  enormoua  size ;  and  iiis  ritea  were  celebrated  chiefly  by 
human  sacrifices,  connibolinn  following  tbi-m.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
prayers,  processiona,  dances,  faate,  penances,  etc.,  were  abundantly  jkt- 
formed.  The  young  were  dedicated  with  approprinte  prayers  to  the  gods, 
and  were  carefully  taught  in  extensive  schooK  Marriages  were  largely 
determined  by  horoscopes,  old  women  being  employed  os  go-betweens. 
The  priest  performed  the  ceremony  by  tying  tlie  garments  of  the  young 
couple  together  in  a  knot.  Cremation  was  praotUted,  and  a  king  had  a 
ghostly  retinue  of  servants  provided  for  him,  with  garments,  provisions, 
and  varions  other  means  nf  passing  snfoly  to  the  next  world. 

This  mnst  serx't*  as  a  specimen  of  Cen- 
tral American  peoples  of  a  comparatively 
^^    high  civilisation,  among  whom 
the  Mayas  of  Yucatan  and  tlin 
Quiche    of   Guatemala    are    prominent, 
though   perhaps   not    so   notable    as   the 
;Vztecs.    We  miut  pass  on  to  the  modem 
history,  associat«d  with  the  name  of  Her- 
nando Cortes,  a  Spaniard  who  accompanied 
Velasquez  to  Cuba  in  Inll,  and  in  1519 
undertook  the  conquest  of  Mexico  with  six 
or  seven  hundrod  Spaniards,     Thi«ir  artil- 
lery, ships,  and  horses  convinced  the  Mexi- 
cans that  their  visitors  were  gods ;  and, 
yielding  to  this  idea,  the  king,  Montezuma, 
admitted  tliem  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  Cortes  gained  )K)Sses8ion  of  \\w 
king's  person,  and  hud  a  Mexican  general  and  his  officers,  who  had  atr 
-.„,.,,     tacked  him,  burnt  alive.     After  tumidts,  in  which  Montezuma 
wmquHt  ot  pi.-riMhed,    and    a   pitohed  battle  in    1520,  Cortes    remained 
****"*■    conqueror,  but,  failing  to  conciliate  the  conquered,  treated 
them  with  great  cruelty.    It  is  with  satisfaction  that  we  read  that  Cortes 
died  in  solitude  and  neglect,  though,  as  he  said  proudlj',  he  had  given 
Oharles  V.  more  provinces  than  his  ancestora  had  left  him  cities. 

Mexico  was  a  Spanish  possL'ssion  for  three  hnndred  years,  and  Spain 
worked  it  specially  as  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  crown.  The  natives 
Modem  ■were  compelled  to  work  in  strict  subjection  on  plantations  aod 
'"■**''•  in  mince;  and  in  the  process  a  very  con.siderablo  intermix- 
ture of  the  Spaniards  and  their  snbjects  took  place.  The  result  is,  that 
half  the  population  of  ten  and  a  half  millions  is  pure-blooded  Indian, 
three  millions  are  half-castes,  and  about  a  milUon  and  «  half  are  pnrj 
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Creoles  of  Bpftnish  descent.  Early  in  tlie  present  century  the  Creoles 
were  discontented  with  the  governors  sent  out  from  HpAin;  and  in  1810 
they  revolted.  After  partial  failures,  Mexican  independence  waa  pro- 
cliumed  in  1821,  under  Iturbide,  who  wiw  proclaimed  emperor,  and  at 
once  had  to  face  a  republican  revolt  under  Santa  Anna.  After  this 
period  it  is  almost  an  endlestt  task  to  trace  the  three  hundred  ruvoltitions 
and  disturbanceti  of  Mexican  p«aco,  from  which  a  large  Indian  population 
hold  aloof,  preying  on  both  contending  parties  alike.  For  various  periods, 
shortor  and  longer,  Santa  Anna  was  dictator  or  president;  but  during  his 
Bway,  New  Mexico,  California,  and  Texas  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  after  wars.  In  1857,  the  present  constitution,  a  federal  nipublic, 
with  representative  govemmfcut,  waa  proclaimed  imder  JuareK,  and 
further  celebrated  in  18S1  by  the  confiscation  of  Church  property  an<i 
that  of  many  foreign  subjects,  fn  18(id-4,  the  Kmpcror  Nnpoloon  III.  of 
France,  at  first  with  (he  cooperation  of  England  and  Spain,  intervened, 
and  ultimately  set  up  as  Mexican  emperor  the  Archduke  Maximilian  of 
Austria  ;  but  in  1867,  the  new  emperor,  loft  to  liinisulf,  was  captured  and 
shot  by  Mexicans,  aud  the  republic  re-etitablished,  since  which  time  a 
modicum  of  poaco  has  beon  preserved. 

The  majority  of  Mexican  towns  are  situated  on  the  upland  plains, 
nnrl  have  mostly  flat-roofed  houses  of  one  storey,  arranged  in  broad, 
straight  streets,  the  only  important  buildings  being  the  vtUMa 
cathedrals  or  churches,  often  witli  domes ;  for  Spain  of  course  town* 
introduced  and  left  behind  her  the  Roman  CathoUc  religion.  They 
usually  have  handsome  public  gardens,  adorned  with  rich  tropical  vege- 
tation. The  city  of  Mexico  has  a  very  mixutl  population,  Indians, 
Mestizoes,  and  Creoles  predominating ;  bnt  Knro|>eans  do  most  of  the 
business,  for  the  natives  aro  much  given  to  idlvii<'s.s  and  pleasure.  Yel- 
low and  brown  complexions  predominate.  "Mexican  belles" 
certainly  have  large  blaok  eyea,  very  white  and  regular  tiv>th, 
and  abundant  black  hair;  but  thoir  small,  wt-ak-looking  phywijue, 
prominent  cheek-bones,  large  mouths,  an'd  other  defecta  prevent  tli«m 
IVom  attaining  the  higheist  heanty.  Dress  ui  comparatively  slight  in  the 
countrj-  district*,  women  often  having  little  but  a  brightly  coloured  skirt. 
However,  they  go  deeply  veiled  to  church.  But  wherever  "  society  " 
can  be  said  to  exist,  a  more  or  less  slavish  imitation  of  European  fashions 
is  kept  up. 

Mexico  has  some  special  dishes,  in  many  of  which  lard  ftgurtM  pro- 
minently.   Tortillas  are  insipid  thin  cakes  of  ground  maize  ;  frijoles  are 
a  small  black  bean,  eaten  with  tortillas  rolled  up  as  a  stxion.    gtuieu 
Tomales  has  a  basis  of  stewed  turkey,  highly  seasoned  and     ^••»^ 
mixed  with  maize-flour  and  rolled  in  maiztvleavcs,  and  steamed.     Choco> 
late,  flavoured  with  cinnamon,  is  largely  drunk. 

The  children  of  European  blood  are  not  woU  cared  for,  being  nursed 
by  Indian  girls  with  no  education.    They  are  of  very  delicate  constitn* 
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ttons,  and  are  very  precocious.    Conaequently  their  pltiy  is  of  a  very  quiet 

csiUiinnuui  <I«ii«:nption,  and  it  xs  not  siirprisiitg  tlml  tlio  mortality  among 

''o^'^"^     the  children  oC  th«  wi'll-to-do  classes  is  great.    Womcu  are 

scarcely  oducitted  at  all,  aud  sptsnd  their  time  in  pleasure;  and  it  con 


acarcety  be  said  that  men  are  much  bettor.  Their  r(>ligion  ia  of  a 
very  superstitious  kind,  and  attaches  much  importance  to  cerumomal 
ob^r%'anc«s. 

The  result  ot  poUttcal  insecurity  and  extensive  brigandage  i»  to  be 
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seen  in  the  general  idleness  of  the  people,  who  let  most  of  their  trade  be 
conducted  by  foreigners.  Even  a  targe  part  of  the  mining  poutioai 
work  is  done  by  foreigners.  Good  roads  and  railways  are  still  i™o«i"i*y- 
greatly  wanting.  Family  life  partakes  largely  of  the  wrangling  and 
.jealousy  which  characterise  politics ;  and  the  demoralisation  is  assisted 
by  the  public  lottery  system.  These  lotteries,  or  monte,  are  pursued  with 
frenzied  excitement  by  all  classes.  Many  public  and  religious  functions 
are  carried  on  for  the  most  part  bj-  the  produce  of  the  lotteries. 

The  peninsula  of  Yucatan  has  a  largely  agricultural  population,  the 
land  being  parcelled  out  into  great  farms  under  Creole  owners,  who  keep 
large  gangs  of  half-caste  Indians  to  work  them.  Although  piuit&tiDiii 
slavery  is  not  permitted,  the  system  by  which  the  planters  orxncmtan. 
supply  their  hands  with  goods  keeps  them  constantly  bound  to  their 
service  ;  and  the  whip  is  not  spared  to  ensure  their  obedience.  The 
towns,  with  their  Spanish  aspect  and  pleasure-seeking  population,  con- 
trast strangely  with  outlying  districts,  where  plundering  Indians  make 
everything  insecure. 

Yucatan  is  also  specially  interesting  because  of  the  ruins  left  by  the 
Maya  and  Cocomes  nations— temples,  palaces,  and  artificial   mounds  of 
imposing  dimensions  and  remarkable  construction  remaining 
to   indicate   the   importance   of   the  old   civilisation.      Their 
present  descendants,  of  smaller  and   stouter   make   than   the   northern 
Indians,  have  small  hands  and  feet  and  are  pleasing  looking.     In  tem- 
perament they  are  reserved  and  passive.     Some  of  the  tribes 
wear  only  a  loin  cloth  ;  in  others  the  men  wear  drawers  and 
jackets ;  the  women  wear  coloured  skirts  and   chemisettes   with   short 
sleeves;    children   go   naked.      The   hair   is   worn   long,  or  looped   up. 
Maize,  rice,  the  sugar-cane,  and  tobacco  are  largely  cultivated  by  them, 
iind  their  manufactiu'es  of  cotton  stuffs  have  attained  much  excellence. 
As  among  almost  all  Indians,  singing  and  dancing  are  favourite  amuse- 
ments.    They  have  an  instrument  composed  of  pieces  of  hard  wood  of 
different  lengths    stretched    across   a   hollowed-out   canoe-shaped   case, 
played  upon  by  two  short  sticks.     Their  besetting  vice  is  intemperance. 
We  need  not  say  much  about  the  small  population  of  Balize,  or  British 
Honduras,  many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  mahogany-cutting.     They  are 
iv  mixed  group  of  Negroes  and   Indians,  some   being  Caribs 
transported  from   the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  mixed  with 
Negroes.     They  are  excellent  woodmen.     The  colony  lias  had  a  complex 
history,  being  originally  a  mere  settlement  allowed  by  the  Spaniards, 
which  developed  into  a  limited  colony,  and  was  in  1850  specially  excepted 
from  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  by 
which  both  countries  bound  themselves  not  to  fortify  or  colonise  any 
part  of  Central  America. 

With  Guatemala  we  reach  Central  America  proper.     When  Mexico 
shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  Guatemala  followed  suit ;    and  in  1824  a 
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Central    Ameriran   OanfR'tcmtini)  was    formH    on    n  ilflinocratit;    l>a«ii«, 

•Hie  omtm  Blavcry  being  abolisliod.   In  1839,  Guatemala,  untli-r  Cu.ir^'ni,  a 

im«neui«.  low-clftiis  tntUan,  became  in<le|x>nclent,  and  Carrera  afkerwartls 

liecamo  prwidout  for  lifo;  ho  <liod   in   18«r>.     In    1876.  Ban-ioe,  a  sub- 

anaumau  ''^^''^i''  pi'Bsideut,  euclea\'om-ed  to  pe-unittf  Ontrnl   AmOTica, 

•aa       Imt  faiiwi,  and  Ghiatemala  remains  separate.    The  republic  of 

***'™*'  H.mdnras,  t-ast  of  Guatemala,  is  of  interest  as  iiicludinp  the 

4pot  of  Amorif-an  soil  on  whirh  Columbns  first  landed,  on  thi;  4(h  nf 

August^  1502.  at  C«bo  do  Honduras.    Sailing  to  the  west,  after  irnder- 

goinj;  much  danger,  he  discoverp<i  the  prominent  capo  wliioh  he  named 

Gracias  a   Dins  '"Thanks  to   God''i.      Since    18^0,  when   th«   CVntrul 

Amfitican  Confederation  was  dissolved, Hondtirafthiui  repeatedly  Bttemp(c<l 

to  unit*-  the  other  States  to  itself,  often  liy  war.    In  18(>5,  n  nflw  Consti- 

tnbion  was  fraiiw-d,  providinp;  for  a  prviiidtmtJal  election  every  four  year* ; 

hnt  there  have  been  no  regular  elec- 
lioiis  of  pn-sidciits  in  rwcnt  years, 
and  iioiio  have  served  the  full  term  of 
office.  The  little  repnblie 
of  Salvador,  which  tlankit 
Hondnras  on  the  Pacific  coast,  was, 
till  18&8,  united  with  Honduras  and 
Xirarngiia.  It  has  the  usual  pnv 
sidi'itt  elect«<]  for  four  years,  and  baa 
liH<l  the  tmual  Central  American  "pro- 
nuiiciamientos'*  an<i  military  nomi- 
nations. But  it  is  thickly  pooplod, 
and  has  managed  to  matte  proftress 
both  with  (education  luid  couimerce. 
Notwithstandinf;  its  numerous  eartb- 
i)ua)(Oi(    and    violent  volcanoee,    itfi 
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]ieople  are  activo  agi'iculturists,  growing  the  Jinmt  indigo,  caontchoiic, 
(HiflTee,  tobacco,  etc. 

Nicaragua  derived  itst  name  from  a  •'hief  of  the  Cliolulec  trilte,  wlw 
rulerl  over  this  laud  when  the  Spaniards  first  penetrated  it  It  had  an 
Kiiawiiut  "n*«i^»i>at«  history  under  the  Spaniarfla,  and  has  been  aoarc«ly 
less  unfortunate  sinoo.  Fintt  joining  the  Central  American 
Confoderation,  it  has  since  then  been  distinguished  for  militan,-  and 
pop^dnr  i-evolts.  in  which  the  resources  of  tlio  country  have  been  wasted 
and  its  population  debased. 

Coata  Hioa,  meaning  "  rich  coast,"  is  by  no  means  a  true  name ; 

bnt  signified  Spanish  hop(M.    In  1823  however  the  gold  mines  of  Agucat« 

^^  were  opened,  followed  by  others;  and  CoeUi  Itica  has  become 

the  richest  of  the  Central  S|at«s,  having  fortuwitely  suffeM*d 

less  from  iiUinial  turmoil  or  foreign  war  than  the  rest.    The  soil  is 

lUso  extremely  fertile ;  coffee  yields  a  good  return ;  the  land  is  jiar- 
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celled  out  in  itmul)  Erooholds,  and  the  working  classes  live  in  remarkablo 
<M)infbrt.  It  is  still  scantily  peopled,  except  in  sonift  districts ;  Imt  it  i» 
notable  tor  oontnining  by  lar  the  largest  proportion  of  poople  of  Spanish 
descent  in  the  Central  repablict;;  and  they  have  nndergone  veir^  Httio 
mixture  with  the  TndtanH.  H^re  thi>  nutitral  Spanish  oovetousimjw  has 
liitd  a  good  chnni'e  of  displaying  itself.  The  ^reat  dilliculty  is,  to  get 
sufficient  usefnl  labour.  It  miiftt  be  confessed  ttiiit  tho  long  cessation  of 
paj'nient  of  interest  on  the  public  debt  (,datiug  from  I872:i,  and  the 
t;t;iioi'iU  state  of  pnbUc  morality,  present  by  no  nK-iinx  a  ilatt:«riiig  pict  ur». 
A  composition  has  been  made  with  forei^  creditni*^,  to  take  effect  from 
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January  1,  I8%:<;  and  thix  may  introduce  some  improvement.  Bat  the 
tacts  that  one-fourth  of  the  children  are  illcgitimnte,  and  that  atatistics 
of  crime  are  kept  back  as  being  too  discreditable,  do  not  speak  well  for 
the  St«te  of  Costa  Rica. 

Tnming  now  to  note  a  few  points  about  the  wild  tribes  of  Mexican 
Indians  we  find  the  Central  Mexicans  termed  '■  thick-skinned,  thought- 
fttl,  and  reserved,''  making  it  extremely  diffii-idt  tx>  liscertain     c«tixm 
by  thi^ir  expresiaion   what  their  real   tiioughta  are.     Bancroft     ""•**" 
describes  them  as  "  peaceable,  gentle,  and  submissive  to  their 
superiors,  grave  even  to  melancholy,  and  yet  fond  of  striking  exhibilious 


and  noisy  revelry ;  impmvuleut  bnt  chn>ritn1)U,  siiiiwrply  pioiw,  but 
wnllowiiig  iu  i^nuranOK  and  HuptT(titiun«;  quick  of  perception,  and 
possessed  of  great  facility  for  ac(|mriiig  knowledge,  eopeciftlly  of  tho  arts, 
very  imitntiv«,  but  with  littlo  originnlity,  nnumbitiotu.  unwillinf;  io 
leium,  and  iadifferent  to  the  comlnrls  of  life,"  When  excited  by  drink 
or  other  cause,  thny  \>»»s  suddenly  to  extreme  cruelty  and  fieroeness. 
Oouragwius  iu  danpor,  thfy  tremble  at  a  whito  man's  frow-n.  Though 
indolent,  they  do  much  iiieflicient  work  in  mining  and  agriculture. 

Id  many  part«  of  Central  America,  tribal  distinetions  are  »till  kept 
up,  and  a  sullen  indifference  marka  the  Indians.  The  highlanders  urft 
ctntm  ^^  liglittT  <oini)lexion8  and  better  featurea  than  the  lowland 
*^MciKo  tribes.  Except  by  the  former,  the  hair  is  now  cnt  short.  The 
women  wear  a  waist>cloth  when  at  homo,  but  when  out  (>f 
doore  they  put  on  an  upptir  garment  of  stjripi'il  ooiton,  covering  thorn  to 
the  waist,  with  a  €»utral  hole  for  the  head.  This  giirmeut  thej'  usually 
dye,  embroidw,  or  otlierwisw  dwiorat-e  in  very  tajii'iful  patterns.  Tht> 
Quiches  of  Guatemala  havo  a  red  tiu-ban-likw  hn»d-<lr«s3  of  ribbons  inter- 
woven with  their  hair.  Tattooing  and  painting,  with  piercing  of  the  earn 
and  hps,  are  now  chiefly  practi«<yl  in  tUo  hill  districts.  Their  village*  are 
bnilt  of  simple  posta  and  rafters,  with  a  thatched  roof  of  straw  or  [wlm- 
leavcs,  cauo,  bamboo,  or  rush  filling  up  the  walls.  Thi'  honsds  hiiv« 
usually  but  one  room ;  and  thoy  contain  only  a  hammock,  some  mats,  and 
a  few  pots  and  pans  of  native  make.  Some  villages,  however,  have  housos 
built  ol'suu-iiriod  clay  covering  a  wooden  frame,  and  having  tw<i  or  thn*o 
rooms.  Meat  is  kept  jerketl  i  salted  and  dried  in  long  titrips,  then  smokcl 
and  rollod  up  in  bundles^ ;  it  Is  only  oateu  ou  foa^t  dsyii. 

The  Guatemalans  show  considerable  aptitude  for  art,  their  calaliasiiea 
being  carve-d  with  leaves  and  varied  ontaments  in  rulicf.  Tln'y  aim 
iDako  small  earthen  figures,  paint«d  to  depict  their  trades  and  occupa- 
tions.    They  even  decorate  the  altar-pieces  of  llomait  Catholic  churehes. 

Many  tribes  still  elect  ('hi<'<rs,  who  art'  the  desi^ondants  of  tJiftir 
ancientleaders;  and  these  exercise  much  authority,  together  with  connciln 
of  eldors.  Marriage  takes  place  verj'  early,  and  is  generally  arranged  by 
the  parents  at  the  age  of  nine,  alW  which  tho  girl  is  taken  to  the  house  of 
her  future  father-iu-law,  and  assists  in  household  duties  till  the  time  comes 
lor  setting  up  the  young  couple  in  u  hou«ie  nf  their  own,  when  the  girl 
has  reached  her  fourteenth  year.  Women  lead  a  life  of  drudgery,  white 
their  hnslMinds  usually  take  things  easily.  Babies  are  suckled  till  the 
tliird  y*ar,  being  carried  on  their  mother's  hack  in  a  cloth.  Great  reepeot 
foi- parents  is  enforced.  Ainnsemonta,  singing,  dancing,  and  relation  of 
tales,  with  abundant  drink,  are  frequent.  8omctimvs  the  dancors  dress 
in  the  skins  of  various  aiiimais,  and  assume  their  character.  Superstition 
still  prevails  extensively  ;  and  the  medicine-meii,  or  aorDerem,  prodict  tfao 
future,  exorcise  evil  spirits,  et*.;  but  they  no  longer  have  any  pnhlio 
idolatrous  worship,  all  tiaving  more  oi'  less  fully  adopted  Koiuon 
Catholicism. 
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A  diOV'reut  type  ia  seon  auioo^  tlio  Husquito  and  Uoiidaras  utttivos, 
owing  uot  only  to  tlig  mixture  of  Canb«  firom  die  West  Inilies,  but  also 
to  nt^ro  intenuixturo.    Tho  «t>-<:ALI«d  Caribs  (none  of  wliom      iio»atiit6 
are  of  pare  rsce)  appear  to  be  supei->ieiiing  the  natives.     In  and  BoBdviia 
some  parts  the  puro  Indian  type  is  utill  to  ho  mot  with,  aome 
bbing  very  fiiii-,  otliers  coppor-coloored,  with  cheek-bones  not  very  i»v)nii- 
uent;  some  being  much  ilarker.     Tho  Carib»,  n<x-ordiiig  to    — „ -^w,- 
th©  oxtent  of  negro  admixture,  aro  divided  into  yellow  and 
black  CsribH,  the  darker  being  the  taller,  hanlier,  and  longer  lived : 
the  hair  is  wavy,  but  the  face  is  cnar«e.      rolyganiy  abounds,  some 
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having  six  wives,  and  the  chief  more,  Marriage  talced  place  early,  but  is 
not  very  binding.  Extensive  festivals  celebrate  the  first  marriage,  Imt 
afterwards  there  is  little  ceremony.  In  some  places  a  cow  is  thu  price  of 
ft  wife,  A  separate  hoiwo  irnd  fifhl  are  provided  for  eaoh  wife,  and  she 
koeps  herself  and  her  children,  and  also  her  husband  wliile  he  stem's 
with  hw.  She  even  has  to  pay  him  wages  if  he  does  any  work  for  her ; 
and  in  this  stafi  of  tilings  tho  women  are  jealons  enough  to  comi»ete 
witli  one  another  which  shult  pi-uvidv  best,  for  tho  hai*bftnd.  The  men 
on  tlioir  side,  at  their  debauches,  often  fight  to  deUsrmine  who  \&  most 
worthy  of  the  fair  sex.    One  mode  ta  for  each  rival  to  stand  in  turn  with 
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benfback  towartJa  the  other,  wlto  strikes  Iiim  as  lianJ  as  (wsaible  wffh 
his  fist  '  l'V4><]U(«ntlj'  death  results,  "  The  favourite  ©ntertaimupiit  of  tlii> 
SitmboH  (or  Mosqiutui  pi-opor<,  is  to  pat  on  a  head-dress  of  thin  fltrips  of 
wood  fainted  in  varioiw  colours  to  represent  the  beak  of  a  sword-fish, 
fiL»toii  II  collar  of  wood  rotiiid  the  nock,  from  which  a  numhor  of  [Hdni- 
ieavos  ore  siisponded.  and  to  daub  the  fece  red,  black,  and  yellow.  Two 
men  thiLi  aitomed  advance  towards  one  anollier  and  brnd  tho  fitth-hend 
in  Mttlubc,  koftpinR  time  with  a  rattle  and  singing,  '  Shovel-nosed  shark's 
gr&nd mother,'  afW  which  they  slide  off  crab-tike,  making  tlif  iuorI 
ludicrous  g«8tiu'os  imaginable.  Thi»t  fun  exhausted,  frt^h  ni<>n  appear, 
intixKlucing  new  movements,  and  then  the  spectators  join  iu  a  walk 
rouud,  ilonrishing  white  sticks  in  their  hiuid^  and  repeating  the  above- 

inentiouod  refrain  in  a  ptwnliar  buiaing 
tone  produced  by  placing  in  the  mouth 
A  smftll  tube  covered  with  tho  membran<* 
of  a  nut." 

The  Mo«()iutos  acknowledge  a  good 
spirit,  to  whom  however  th^y  give  n<i 
name  and  offer  no  prayer;  uml  thoy  htivw 
neither  temples  nor  idols.  They  bolievo, 
liowever.  in  an  evil  spirit  or  spirits,  the 
ouu«;  of  all  miiffortuncs.  They  are  in- 
terceded with  by  their  sorceresaea,  who 
exercise  groat  power  and  fill  the  place 
of  medioine-men.  The  Caribs  believe 
greatly  in  tlroams  and  omens.  At  death 
it  is  supposed  that  an  evil  spirit  seeks 
to  obtain  the  Ixidy ;  and  miiticiatui  arv 
engaged  to  lull  it  to  sleep,  while  others 
rnfli  off  with  the  oorpse  and  bury  it  in 
the  two  halves  of  a  c«noP.  Food  and 
drink  are  placed  for  the  decoosed ;  and 
many  fantastic  forms  of  monming  are  observed,     fSee  Squier's  works,  i 

The  activity  and  energj*  ol'  the  Carihs  are  a  great  contrast  to  th« 
diilness,  geiitJeness,  and  melancholy  of  the  pnre  Indian  nativwi;  but  tliey 
are  more  vain  than  they  are  superior.  The  more  negro  admixture  tJuTe 
is,  tlie  more  vigorous  and  voluble  ia  the  raee ;  and  this  goe.s  with  consider- 
able bravery  atnl  love  of  fi*eedom. 

The  native  tribes  inhabiting  parts  of  Costa  Rica  occupy  chiefly  tho 

uplands,  woo<la,  and  swamps,  and  are  hardy,  and  hostile  to  Enro|>eans. 

They  are  of  medium  bronze  colour,  and  distinguished  by  tho 

*faS^h*  'fatness  of  their  noses.     They  pull   the  hair  out  of  ovcrj-  part 

cxc«pt  the  head,  where  they  allow  it  to  grow  as  long  as  |»os- 

siblc.     Many  live  in  small  hut*  of  plaited  niehe«.    They  live  chiefly  by 

hunting  and  lishing.  but  many  also  cultivate  maize,  beans,  and  bananas. 
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porpetuated  in  that  of  the  CHrilihnan  Sea.  Now-a-dsys  an  entirely  new 
population  holds  th«  Iniitl :  the  jttire  descendMnta  of  Kuropeana  forming 
about  oiio-sixth ;  tho  Airicitti  ui<gro«9,  whom  they  iiitroduceri  ait  xlavee, 
forming  considerably  more  than  ono-half ;  and  the  rest  hoing  huIi'-l>n*"Ja, 
with  Hiiiiln  AQil  Chin«so  cooliea.  Houoe  we  abftll  not  need  to  particuJariBe 
hurc  the  features  or  many  of  the  characters  of  th«s»  poc^Io,  whoso  tmc 
home  is  elsewhere, 

Cuba,  termed  by  Colambus  the  most  boautiful  land  tliat  oyce  over 
saw,  was  discovered  by  that  navigator  on  his  firet  voyage,  on  Octobw 
^^^^^1J8ih,  14i»2.  In  1&U-12  it  was  sotUed  by  Velasquez;  and  the 
Cute  Spaniards  continued  to  "  settle  "  the  Indian  uboriginM  to  sadi 
By  ap«i&  j^jj  oxtont  that  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  oentnry  not  ono  of 
tlio  reputed  million  of  uativea  whom  th<<y  found  tht-re  survivtHl.  They 
proceeded  to  colonise  it,  and  to  introduce  Airican  negroett  as  slaves.  Dp 
to  1772  tho  wliite  and  Mack  population  only  numbered  370,000;  but 
after  the  negroes  of  Hayti  revolted,  nearly  all  Europeans  took  reftig* 
tlience  in  Cuba,  and  this  greatly  aided  in  bringing  al»om  the  increased 
prosperity  of  that  island.  But  Spain  did  not  treat  Cuba  more  teodnrly 
than  her  other  possessions ;  rather,  nJler  the  revolt  of  the  South  and 
Central  American  States,  Cuba  vas  held  with  a  more  iron  grasp.  More 
than  onc-e  since  I84S  revolutionary  movements,  partly  organised  in  the 
United  Statea,  have  ari«on,  and  seemed  to  threaten  seriotialy  the  maio- 
tenutce  of  Spanish  dominion ;  but  it  stall  survives,  though  much  hatwJ 
by  most  of  the  Cubans  born.  Probably  it  may  go  the  way  of  the  other 
American  possessions  of  Spain :  but  the  European  wilt  do  his  utmost  to 
keep  the  '"Pearl  of  the  Anlilles," 

At  pi'esent  Cuba  has  about  a  million  and  a  lialf  people,  15O,0lX) 

being  Spanish  born,  and  four  times  ax  many  Creoles  of  Spanish  dosuttnL 

Thenuirn  also  numerous  half-cadte  Mexicans  from  Yucatan,  and 

ud  many  Chinese  coolies ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  are  negrosB 
°'*""^''  Olid  mulattos.  Even  ivitli  so  large  a  population,  only  a  smdl 
proportion  of  the  island  is  reclaimed  or  cultivated.  Sugar  is  the  staple 
crop,  a«  in  most  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  while  tobacco  takes  the 
second  place.  It  shares,  however,  witlt  Virginia  the  afTeotions  of  lovers 
of  the  weed,  for  it  was  tJiere  that  the  natives  invented  cigars,  which  they 
callt^^l  tabacos,  and  there  the  best  are  still  made. 

Ilavana,  tho  capital  of  Cuba,  is  a  remarkably  fine  city,  but  in  many 
ways  European,  although  its  church  towen  do  not  conform  to  old-world 
arohibecturul  ideas.  Ita  boulevards,  theatres,  cafes,  gardens, 
and  line  houses  ore  the  result  of  its  many  sugar  warehouses 
and  oigar  factories.  The  maiwive  houaos  are  rarely  of  two  st(Hrio« ;  and 
tlie  tropical  influence  is  folt  so  much,  that  instead  of  glass,  the  grMt 
windows  are  filled  witJi  gaily-coloured  iron  gratings.  The  brighboom  is 
confinetl  to  the  bettor  quarters,  for  a  great  pari,  of  the  city  is  overloaded 
with  filth  in  the  streets,  and  the  liarbour  is  pvstiforous  when  tlie  wind  JA 
from  tho  south. 


Havana. 
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Street  noises  nre  pxccptionally  ^-igortros  in  Havann.  Mr,  Gallmga. 
in  "The  Peai-1  of  the  Autillw,"'  says,  "  Whiiro  you  hiive  not  tho  railway, 
ydii  huvo  tho  feirif's,  and  trams,  and  Bteamors,  anrl  mail-boats  startiuR 
at  «very  hour.  Blending  with  tlio  ntcket  of  the  tmffio  you  luive  tbo 
never-ending  peal  of  chnrch  bells — nioniing  bells,  evoning  bolls,  mid- 
night bells.  Add  to  this  tho  rolling  of  the  (i,(XX)  victorias,  the  tramway 
cars,  the  omnibntiee,  the  heavy  waggons  of  every  description,  the  datU'r 
of  the  cafi^  and  billiard  roomit,  making  night  hideous,  the  jabber,  the  Babel 
of  voices,  the  twang  of  guitars,  the  squeak  of  fiddles,  tli*'  moiiiing  gun  from 
the  guurdship  at  duybrt-uk,  the  slirill  trumjiets  of  the  vohmtw-rs  at  drill, 
and,  to  cro^vn  all,  the  thumping  at  your  door  by  some  stupid  waiter." 

Women  am  vf-ry  8(uirc«  in  Havana,  among  the  wlut««  at  l<MSt,  tbaro 
being  something  like  three  males  to  one  feinal'!' ;  few  but  negreeaea  ore 
wunm  Id  to  be  Hcen.  Respectable  women  are  rarely  in«t  uii«tt«ndf)d  in 
■""^  the  stieet.  Altogether,  there  is  a  maJo  society  whose  moral 
condition  does  not  Iwai'  s^^rulinj*.  The  women  of  rt-spootable  jiosition  aro 
U'rt  to  mope  at  home,  pacing  the  flat  rooft  of  their  hoitfies,  or  waU^hing 
the  passvre-by  through  theii-  window  gratings. 

So  long  as  slavery  existed,  tlie  condition  of  the  slaves  and  the  state 
of  Ute  island  were  very  oii.satt.tfactory.  Tht'  planters,  with  their  large 
lUna  and  hereditary  and  indivisible  eittat4^s,  depending  entii'ely  on  negro 
■*"■••"■  labour,  believed  that  abolition  would  abuiisli  their  prolits.  Bat 
slavery  was  abolished  in  18U6,  aud  bankruptcy  has  by  no  means  over- 
taken the  island.  It  is  however  yet  too  early  to  specniato  on  the  result* 
of  the  new  onlcr  of  things.  It  is  com|jlicated  in  every  way  by  the 
antagonism  between  Cubans  and  Spaniards,  each  wishing  bo  qnell  the 
other. 

The  Haytians  arc  the  "  awful  example  "  of  the  West  Indies,  jKiinting 
the  perpetual  lesaon,  that  negi-oea  and  mulnttotw  cannot  yet  make  a 
TB»  civilised  Stat«.  Discovered  by  Culnmbus  in  1'192,  and  named 
"*''**'■'■  Hispaniolft,  it  had  then  a  large  population  of  Indian.^ ;  but  tlioy 
were  eiL.ilavcd,  and  slaughtered  or  stan'ed  out  in  little  mow  than  thirty 
yuMTA.  The  African  negroes,  whom  the  Spaniards  introduced  aa  sUvas 
to  take  their  place,  throve  aud  multiplied,  and,  with  a  small  proportion 
of  mulattoes,  have  long  almost  exclusively  occupied  the  island.  In  thn 
seventeenth  century  the  French  gained  the  wewtem  portion  of  tho  island, 
and  in  the  next  contury  it  became  v-ery  prosperous ;  but  at  the  period  of 
tho  French  Revolution  the  mulattoes  demanderl  that  its  lienefits  .should 
be  extended  to  them,  and  a  dwlructivc  civil  war  arO!M.\  In  1703  slavery 
was  abolished  in  the  colony,  aud  in  1795  Prance  obtained  from  Spain  ihe 
title  to  the  whole  island,  which  was  nami^td  "Saint  Domingue."  A 
negro,  Tou»tsi<unt  t'Ouvvrluro,  however,  was  qnit^kly  successful  in  assert- 
ing tlie  independence  of  the  negroes ;  bat  hia  power  oolhipsod  in  1^)05. 
A  confu^d  period  of  war  and  turbulence  tbllowed,  and  indeed  can 
hardly  W  said  to  have  c<>nspd,     The  islitixl  iMV'iime  divided  into  a  negn> 
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kingdom  of  Hayti  In  the  west,  and  a  mulatto  republic  in  tlM^  east,  mtiob 
till*  lui-gt^r  iit  mo,  but  witli  a  vnr}'  miioli  smftlli-r  population.  In  IHUi  a 
negro,  Sotilomjui?,  becaint*  prwsitlviit  of  Hayti,  and  in  1849  declnrod  liinit-elf 
t-miHTor.  H<*  reifpied  till  1858,  after  whicli  a  repnblio  wns  proclaimed. 
But  it  is  ati  viirl!oit.s  tu.sk  to  t'ollow  thv  r«%-olutiou)(  and  wars  tu  this 
land  of  tlie  African  negro.  Tlwre  is  little  to  choose  between  the  Hsy- 
tians  and  the  Africans  of  the  Niger ;  Roman  Catholicnsm  has  with  llu-m 
Kunk  to  a  low  grade  of  superstition :  und  fotishism.  serpent  worship,  and 
cannibali»m  are  by  no  means  unknown.  In  Hayti,  whit««  may  not  hold 
land,  voto,  or  hold  any  otiice.  In  the  Dominii-an  republic,  on  tho  coii- 
trtay,  they  oro  admitted  almost  to  an  equal  jKisition  with  tlie  miitattoes^ 
and  npgToes.  Pwbaps  this  i^  l>c«uiue  in  the  Inttor  thrcf^fbnrths  of  the 
Ijooplo  arc  mulattos,  and  cannot  help  feeling  some  kinship  with  Euro- 
penus ;  while  in  Hayti  only  one-eighth  arc  mulattoeet. 

Porto  Bico  i»  th«  inoxt  satisfsctor)-  of  Spanish  colonics,  much  ntun- 
thickly  peopled  aiid  thoroughly  culti^'atod  than  Cuba,  having  floarishing 
sugar  and  tobacco  plantations,  and  exporting  large  rjuantitins 
of  sugar,  molasses,  tobuoco,  coffee,  and  rum.  Fewer  tlian  one 
half  of  the  people  are  negroes;  and  slavery  was  abolished  in  16711.  A 
recent  trnvolli>r,  boweviT,  d«*crib«i  the  ue^roctt  a.s  very  idle,  and  living 
in  a  very  primitive  conditioa,  yet  being  swatous  Catholics.  Here,  a» 
■laewhere  in  the  tropics,  the  strenuous  activity  of  Britons  and  Oernians  is 
oot  of  place  and  is  laughed  at ;  but  the  natives  who  obey  the  law  of  the 
climate  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  so  doing.  The  prodigality  of  naturv 
and  tito  heat  of  the  climate  combine  tu  teach  ihem  idlem-ss. 

Jamaica  (Xaimaca  of  the  native  Indians)  was  discovered  by  Colnmbua 
in  HJM,  and  called  by  him  tit.  Jago.  The  Spitniards  held^t  till  14»r> 
when  Cromwell's  admirals,  Ponn  and  Venables,  took  it  for 
England.  From  that  time  the  pi-oei|)erity  of  the  European 
settlers  grew  under  the  slave  8;>-stem,  and  large  fortunes  were  made  by 
sugar-planters.  In  1807  tlie  slave-trade  was  forbidden ;  d(>,lJO(l  slaves 
ha^-ing  been  import^nl  dtiring  the  preceding  eight  years.  In  1833  the 
abolition  of  slavery  checked  the  prosperity  of  Jamaica,  or,  from  another 
point  of  view,  diminished  the  large  profits  which  the  planters  had  made 
tint  of  sla%'e  labour.  A  rising  oi'  ncgroM  in  1865,  was  put  down  with 
somewhat  exeessive  severity  by  Governor  Eyre ;  but  it  was  felt  that  the 
Constitution,  which  included  a  representative  assembly,  did  not  give  the 
whites  a  fair  chance,  seeing  how  largely  their  capital  was  at  stuko  in  tlte 
colony.  A  new  Constitution  was  therefore  framed,  placing  power  in  the 
huudfi  of  a  governor  and  a  legislative  ouuncil,  of  which  half  the  members. 
are  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  half  by  popular  election,  the  goveruor 
lieing  authorised  to  act  on  hU  own  ivsiKinsibility  whenever  he  finds  it 
desirable.  Thus,  after  ha^'ing  tried  a  more  popular  government  in 
Jamaica,  England  has  reverted  to  a  le.-<9  jKipnlar  one  ;  bat  the  resalta  are 
not  wholly  sutixfaotory.    The  small  proportion  of  whites  (only  about 
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fonrteen  thousand)  to  110,000  malftttoeii  and  460,000  negTX>es,  togefcber 
witli  twelve  UuMuand  or  more  Khhi  Indian  coolies,  makoi  a  satUfootoiy 
sjrtitdin  difficult;  and  thoro  oro  not  Wftnting  those  who  say  that  the 
multiplication  of  the  negrow  and  Hinda*  in  Jamaica  and  other  East  * 
Indian  Islandit  wtU  at  some  iutiire  time  practically  thni»t  Eurupoans  out 
Tbu  whitt'H  have  not  readily  avcommodatod  thrmHclvee  to  thn  tran!<ition 
from  absolute  mastery  over  the  n^roea,  enforced  by  the  lash,  bo  mei^tiug 
TbBwiiitM  thum  on  B  common  lovel  of  treedom;  and  tho  superiority  which 
and  Mcniea.  they  could  not  help  i'wling,  has  produced  a  strongly  marked 
casto  sygtein  which  refuiies  to  grant  any  social  i>tatu.i  to  a  negro,  howevor 
well  fiducatod  and  well  niannered,  or  even  to  a  person  with  the  very 
fainteat  tinge  of  negro  blood.  No  race  has  behaved  more  haughtily  than 
the  British,  it  is  to  be  feared,  towards  the  ofiapriog  of  its  own  Kystem  or 
ita  own  unlegalised  unions  with  a  subject  race.  In  Jamaica  prosperity 
haa  certainly  increased  since  the  new  ConHiitiition  canie  into  force.  Th(> 
negroes  in  many  cases  have  oon»iderahtc  pruporty,  and  almost  all  main- 
tain themselves  in  comfort;  but  in  regard  to  hiring  themselves  out  to  ibo 
Mantcrs,  they  maintain  an  independence  and  con^leflsneiw  which  some  may 
^thinlc  the  fitting  nemesis  for  tlje  tyranny  of  slave-timea.  To  <inoto  Mr. 
Oallenger  again,  a  regeneration  is  needed  among  whiceA  as  well  as  nugroM. 
"There  is  nothing  more  genial,  more  amiable  and  hospitable,  than  a 
Jamaica  planter  of  the  old  school ;  but  he  has  too  long  heen  a  domigud 
to  his  negro  thrall  to  consider  himself  a  mere  mortal  and  to  conceive  that 
work  is  as  much  his  duty  as  the  duty  of  his  dusky  attendant.  Indolent 
by  long-contracted  habit,  \v*  has  too  readily  laid  tho  blame  of  his  lack  of 
(tnergy  and  enterprise  on  the  climate,  though  he  has  before  him  signal 
instances  of  men  of  his  own  complexion,  immigrants  and  Creoles,  capable 
4if  OS  great  pli>-sioal  and  mental  exertion  as  may  be  exhibited  in  any 
earthly  latitude."  There  is  still  plenty  of  scope  for  new  enei^gy  in 
Jamaica,  for  not  more  than  ouv  quarter  of  the  cultivable  hunl  is  yol 
«aItJvatod.  In  the  Blue  mountains  there  still  survive  descendants  of  the 
Maroons,  that  is  runaway  Spanish  slaves  (before  the  British 
'  obtained  tlie  island),  who  were  long  hostile  and  intjepuudout, 
but  have  now  acquiesced  in  British  rule,  and  maintain  themselves  by 
hunting  and  tishing. 

The  coral  archipelago  of  the  Bahamas  Is  a  kind  of  appendage  of 
Cuba  to  the  north-east.  They  were  the  first  islands  discovered  by 
Columbiis,  October  12,  1492.  They  were  annexed  by  the 
F^nglish  in  1578,  but  the  Spaniards  gained  posaosnon  ot  ihum 
in  1041,  and  kept  them  till  1697,  since  which  time,  with  short  intervals, 
tliey  have  belonged  to  England,  fiet.wt-on  tivo  and  six  thousand  wbit^ 
and  88,000  negroes  an<l  inulattocs  inhabit  the  islands,  which  prodooe 
ship-building  timber,  sugar,  maize,  cotton,  pineapples,  and  orangos  m 
oonsiderabte  quantity.  There  ore  also  extensive  fifiheries ;  and  pearis  and 
qxmges  are  largely  exported. 


THE    WEST  INDIANS. 


The  Leiwer  AntillM  are  divided  \xAo  the  Looward  Isles,  between  Porto 
Rico  and  Martinique,  and  the  Windward  Isles,  bctwooii  Martinique  and 
South  AiiidrioH.    The  Loeward  Islamis,  after  many  HnctuatioM,  rh»  u«wu4 
are   divided    among   several    European    powors,   as    follows:     w**^ 
England  :  Antignn,  Montaerrat,  St.  Elitta,  Nevis,  Dominica,  and  pirt  of 

'-the  Virgin  Islands ;  Franco :  Guodclonpe,  Martinique,  St.  Bart  holoniow, 
and  part  of  St.  Martin ;  Holland :  St.  Euswtins,  Saba,  and  part  of  St. 
Martin;  Denmark:  St.  John,  St.  Thomas,  and  SantaiCniz(part  of  Virgin 
Islands).  Tho  Windward  Islands  an'  entirely  British,  including  St. 
Lucia.  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Barbados,  Tobago,  and  Trinidad.  The 
British   Leeward   Ulauds  form  one  federal  colony,  aa  do  the  Windward 

hTalands,  except  BarbadoA  and  Trinidad,  whii^h  constitate  dintinct  govern- 
ments, .iVll  these  Kuglish  colonies 
have  repi-eHentativo  government,  in 
whiclt  the  negro&s  are  on  a  tlieo- 
roticai  or|nality,  though  practically 
njnch  of  the  same  <:aste  barrier 
cxiats  between  tliem  and  the  whiles 
as  in  Jamaica. 

St.  Thomas  is  one  of  the  most 
important  West  India  islands,  on 

,  account  of  its  situation 
and   its  recent  develop- 
ment into  a  commercml  centre  of 
traffic    between    the   Greater   and 
Lessor  Antilles,  South  America,  and 
Europe ;  it.  is  now  a  central  point 
of  coll  of  the  EnropMtn  st^ramship 
lines.      The   island   itself  is  little 
cultivated  since  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  in  1848.    St.  Martin, 
since    IftW  div-ided    be- 
tween   the    Dutch    and 
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French,  has  five  thouaand  of  the  latter  to  three  thoiutand  five  hundred  of 
the  jbrmer ;  and  French  and  Dutch  names  of  places  are  peculiarly  inter- 
mingled. Tltis  is  a  singular  example  of  a  small  island  peaceably  shared 
by  two  very  dillorent  peoples.  The  Dutch  people  of  Saba,  ^- 
a  small  mountainous  island,  have  their  chief  village  in  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  in  which  they  build  Hshing  bouts,  which 
luivu  to  be  lowered  over  steup  pwcipices  to  reach  the  sea.  Without 
native  timber,  without  a  beach  or  a  harbour,  these  sturdy  Dutch  make 
boat-lmilding  pn^titnhle. 

St.  Kitb)  is  a  remarkably  fertile  island,  settled  first  by  the  English  in 
ICI8,  afterwards  in  Kiffi  by  the  Fi-euch,  and  for  many  years    _. -.^^ 
wu  a  bono  of  contention  between  the  two,  till  the  peace  of 
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Utr«oltt.  Basaeterre.  its  capital,  has  sevm  Uionsuid  inliRbitaDte,  bat  is 
chiefly  compoBod  of  wrfltchwl  wooden  ahunties.  Many  ruined  windmills 
lure  to  be  se«n,  dt))plac«d  by  modnrii  steam  ixiwer.  Antigua  is  stiti  a  great 
sogax-f^wiiig  i.sUnd ;  and  here  we  may  t|Uoto  a  deeoription  of  a  scenn 
t'l-om  Mr.  W.  A.  Patou's  d«lightfnl  recfint  book,  '■  Down  tho  Islands." 
■■  1  was  nrnch  interested  in  wabchiiig  the  darkiea  at  their  work. 
Tlio  rags  thut  hnng  in  tattera  on  powerful  forma  acarRely  nerved 
to  conceal  the  mnKCidar  forms  of  the  men,  who  exerted  their  |:;rc«t 
fim'ttglJi  awkwardly,  but  with  right  good  will.  The  women  bore  their 
|Mrt  right  maul'ulty,  if  I  may  be  permitted  the  expression,  in  nil  the  hartl 
work.  ...  In  such  a  chmato  rags  lose  thoir  pathos,  they  t«ll  no 
misarablo  story  of  chill  penury,  of  pinching  cold ;  the  tatters,  once  «a 
gandy  he  cheap  dyos  could  make  tliein,  now  faded  imd  beyond  all  power 
of  needle  and  thread  lo  meud  thorn,  lout  a  variety  of  blended  colouring 
to  a  picture  full  of  .sunlight.  To  and  fro  across  the  yard  girUt  and  womon 
hurried,  with  great  tubs  of  molass«7i  or  ruin  poised  upon  their  heads," 
all  coated  with  a  sugary  gla^e.  Here  at  least  all  were  working  so 
energetically  as  to  arouse  doubts  »i  to  tlin  negro's  la^ineas  or  incapacity 
for  hard  work. 

Dominica,  the  aoeno  of  form<-r  sanguinary  wars  and  maasacrM  of  the 
Caribs,  has  still  some  hnndrt'ds  who  boast  their  Cartb  descent,  thongb 
some  deny  their  pnrenesa  of  blood.  A  great  part  of  tin-  island 
is  ^till  uncultivatiMl,  covoreil  with  impenetrable  foreatH  and  rich 
in  beautiful  scenery.  The  Cariba  havo  ii  reaorvation,  and  nv:4>ive  paymitntx 
IWym  tin*  (•  over n men t'.  They  grow  u  ft-w  yams  and  other  vegetables  anrl 
triiita,  and  live  In  huts  with  a  Iramework  of  polos  and  thatohed  with  long 
rass.  A  few  years  ago  the  last  Carib  who  could  speak  the  aboriginal 
language  died ;  the  snnnvors  speak  a  mixed  jargon,  largely  of  Eiiglisli 
origin. 

The  French  islands  have  quite  a  distinct  style,  and  may  be  termed 
"  France  in  the  Tropics,"  with  the  inevitable  modifications  and  travesties 

,        nccftsioued  by   a  predominantly   necro   population.      All   are 

{wpulous  in  proportion  to  their  size.  It  la  astonishing  to  notice 
how  essentially  the  negro  popnlation  have  a<lopUHl  French  manners  and 
cnstonia ;  the  women  have  even  acquired  considerable  French  grace, 
gesture,  and  style  of  drotn.  Probably  this  is  due  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  French  have  intermingled  with  the  negroes ;  it  ia  said  that  the  hall- 
breeds  predominate  in  Martinique,  und  that  two-thirds  of  the  children 
bom  are  itlegitimau-,  which  shows  how  low  a  nioml  state  may  exi-it  with 
>;uperfioial  grace  and  sparkle.  St.  Pierre,  tlio  capital  of  Martinique,  is  a 
thriving  «nd  attractive  town,  aud  it  is  kept  in  a  way  which  shames  towna 
in  the  F.uglish  West  Indies.  Anthony  TroUope  attributes  this  to  the 
French  having  made  tliemaolves  really  at  home,  instead  of,  like  the 
British  planter,  regarding  the  colony  aa  a  tem]>orary  lodging-place. 

Dewrihiug  a  crowd  going  to  vipers  in  St,  Pierre,  Mr.  Paton  writet: 
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"li  was  a  gond-nAtiu'eil,  talkative,  laaghing,  gneaiping  rjxiwd,  compcM*il 
for  the  greater  part  of  (.'oloiirHd  n-omeii,  all  of  tlifm  gay  and  ^  gotn 
radiant  in  the  gaiulieiit  of  caliooes  and  eolonred  cotton  stuffa ;  •••■•■ 
there  were  but  few  raoaiily-clad  persons,  anil  fewer  bej^rs  tli«n  w«  lind 
<<Iscwher6  seen.  The  men  were 
more  stalwart,  m«r«  nrtive  ami 
■gilf  in  their  movements  than 
are  our  southern  hlacJta  or  the 
negroes  of  St.  Kitw  or  Antigiut. 
The  women  wer«  more  nhapely 
and  well-favoured,  their  fignres 
lissome  and  by  no  means  gross, 
or  lacking  in  he*uty  of  contour 
or  comeliness.  The  costumes  of 
the  women  were  neat  and  agreiv 
iibly  ctenn ;  their  gowns,  of  che«[>' 
est  prints  or  maraest  coloured 
stufTa,  were  arrajigcd  with  \Ji*Xf. 
and  carefully  dnipfd.  The  gur- 
ment  of  prevailing  fashion  was 
a  single  loose  wrapper  of  colonrerl 
oulioo  or  flowevi'd  iiiuslbi,  beltcil 
at  ilie  wai»t  with  urtj'ul  but 
perfectly  excusable  core.  The 
young  women  leave  one  arm  and 
shoulder  bare,  which,  thrown 
into  strong  relief  by  well  washed 
cambric,  make  a  pteiising  study 
in  black  and  white."  Immense 
bead  necklaces,  enormoiLt  ear- 
rings and  brooches,  bnnwlets, 
(Violets,  linger  rings,  etc.,  are 
worn  by  the  women  with  laviiih 
profusion.  All  wear  goi^geous 
liaudanua  handkerchiets  coiled 
upon  their  headn.  French  is  the 
language  of  negroos  and  whiles 
alike,  though  somewhat,  of  a 
patois  with  the  former. 

Barbados  \s  the  moMt  densely 
populous  of  the  Windward    Is- 
lands (now  estimated  at  180,000),  and  is  a  renowned  sugtir-growing  colony, 
very  littleland  bftingoutofculUvation.  It  has  had  an  unusually  j^,,,,^^ 
settled  liistory,  for  it  bus  never  changed  masters  since  it  waa 
fii-st  settled  by  the  English  in  I*i26;  and  its  trade  is  very  large,  and  it3 
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sliips  of  all  nations  ride  in  Bridgeton  Imrboar.  Tbo  energy  of  its  planters 
U  tireless ;  every  improvement,  ovcrj'  new  variety  of  cane,  every  now  kind 
of  fertilisff  buing  promptly  adopted.  Induatrj'  U  the  nilo  among  tlw 
negroes ;  and  tho  oduofltioii  und  morals  of  many  of  them  are  excoU«Qt, 
Recent  fulU  and  lluctuations  in  the  priceofaagarliave  somewhat  lowered 
the  prosperity  of  tli»  colony,  nud  tho  proporlion  of  wliitftS  is  HtcadDy 
diminishing.  Education  in  woU  pro\-id<.'<)  for;  and  Codringbon  College^ 
foiindod  early  in  hutt  century,  is  afniiated  to  the  Univorsity  of  Durliun, 
KnRland.  Thii  j^vomnK^iit  of  the  iMlnud  \*  separated  from  thatof  th« 
othor  \i^iX  Indian  Islands  since  18S5 :  tliei-e  ia  a  representative  aeaombty, 
bnttho  Enf;1i«h  Government  nppointii  and  controls  the  pablio  offloora.  A 
railwny  tweniy-fivo  milc«  long,  uniqau  in  the  Lossor  Antilles,  is  to  be 
found  in  tliis  inland. 

Trinidad  in  second  only  to  Barbados  iu  importance  among  th(>  .Wind- 
ward Islands,  and  is  more  than  t-en  times  its  size.  Its  famons  pitch  lake 
Tiiuv-*  '*  ^^  ooiisiderahle  vatiK*,  and  ahont  onc-tonth  only  of  tlie  aoil 
is  yet  cultivated,  obit-fly  for  sugar,  oocoa,  and  oofRie.  Tb* 
island  li  remarkable  for  its  large  number  of  importod  Indian  cootitHt, 
thi>  arrangi.im>iiit«  b<*ing  under  government  ooutml.  PortHif-Spiiin,  the 
capital,  is  a  busy  town,  with  good  churches  and  other  buildings.  A 
strange  sight  i.t  the  crowd  of  \*ultnre8  in  tlie  gutters  and  streets,  praoiioally 
tame,  acting  as  scavengers. 

Tho  coolies,  who  supplement  to  a  valuable  extx>nt  the  lalmnrs  of  such 
negroes  as  will  work  f<)r  enijiloyors,  have  a  largo  town  abuotit  to  them- 
8<dves,  called  San  Fernando.  They  contract  to  work  six  day* 
a  wet.-k,  seven  hnurs  nud  a  half  a  day,  and  ore  indvnture<l  to 
pairlJcuInr  plantations  for  terms  of  five  years,  the  goveiTunent  rutatnlug 
the  right  to  remove  labourers  from  any  plantation  where  they  are  badly 
treated.  Iu  addition  to  a  payment  of  about  thirteen  cenid  a  day,  they 
are  provided  with  food,  clothing,  lodging,  and  mnlical  attendance.  After 
ten  years  of  servico  they  can  claim  a  free  pHssuge  back  to  India,  Th"y 
create  around  thent  a  veritable  aspect  of  Orientalism,  witb  their  lnrbuu.><, 
thin  faces  and  bodies,  jackets,  and  white  cotton  tiousera.  Many  Hindu 
crafbi  have  been  introduced,  ospeoially  silver  and  metal  work.  The 
negro  inlinbitant^;  app'jar  vury  coarso  and  ungainly  by  th"  side  of  the 
graceful  Hindus  ;  bat  there  are  not  a  few  of  fine  figure,  good  build,  well 
educat&d  and  shrewd,  fit  to  taico  their  place  among  any  civilised  people. 

In  face  of  the  stoady  diminution  of  Europeans  in  tho  WV.'^t  Indies, 
and  tho  increase  of  negroes  and  Hindus,  it  becomes  more  and  more  im- 
])ort«nt  that  education  should  be  improved  among  tho  many.  Un- 
doubtedly at  »omo  not  distant  time  they  will  demand  a  largor  shore  in 
the  govommonl;  and  unless  ca-4t«  restrictions  are  somewhat  miLigati.'tl, 
tbo  Europeans  will  find  ihemsolves  persecuted  or  ousted.  The  mass  of 
the  poople,  notwithstanding  missions  and  schools,  are  still  on  a  v«ry  low 
level,  s^T'j  superstitiooa,  ignorant,  and  ununibitiuuii. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

iiUllMsuid  Porluffuowln  Soutb  Amorlu— HutUAl  IiMtlllty— Haw  Crsnodt— Blmoii  Botlnu'— 
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oluLn«Mr~Qor«nuaaDt— XcUjrioiii— Educiuoa— IToducu— S&ntUco— OMmtn  tvlooiM. 

SOUTH  AMKfMCA  will  be  treated  in  thiw 
olmpUM'.-*,  tUfl  first  two  dealing  with  its 
ooloniBation  by  Eoropeami,  the  political  divi- 
hion-i  which  Iiave  reanlUtd  therefrom,  and  the 
oiviliscd  ptHjplL'oi'Europeanor  partly  Karopean 
descent  now  living  there ;  the  third,  with  tli^ 
8riiith  Anioricim  Indians. 

This  great  continent,  unlike  North  Amer- 
ica, 13  still  inhabited  by  a  larger  proportion 
of  nboriginal  peopU-  tlian  of  new  apuiu4« 
comers  I'rniti  Kumpe.  It  18  praoti-  __^"*_ 
caliy  sliarod  betweon  the  Spaninrd« 
and  Portngueae,  though  the  States 
of  HoHtli  America  have  for  thi>  greater  part  of 
this  century  been  independent  of  Spuiii  and 
Portugal.  The  riominatung  infinence  throngh- 
ont  the  Continent  is,  however,  no  less  riiatinctly 
Enropean  than  in  the  case  of  Nortli  America ; 
7»  i  E 
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Uiit  tho  distinctive  tone  is  largely  intlnenced  by  the  great  nambor  of 
ijio  mixc<l  (Icscoiidiinta  of  Knropeaiui  mid  nfttives.  For  &  long  time  this 
inilaence  Uaa  been  injiirioiu  to  thu  Kouiid  dAv^lopmont  of  the  8outli 
Asiericun  Slaiits,  for  sensuality  and  indolence  wer«  remarkably  combined 
in  the  mixed  pooptc.  But  marked  improvement  scorns  to  hnvo  set  in, 
and  there  ia  much  hope  of  progress  at  the  present  time.  But  wc  muxt 
not  jiidgfi  South  Amuricuns  like  North  Americans.  The  latter  have 
mainly  had  to  continue  the  state  ot  development  acquired  in  Europe; 
the  former  are  chiefly  a  new,  half-bretnl  people,  with  special  difficulty  in 
establiwhing  n  n"w  polity. 

The  Spanish  und  Portuguese  elements  in  South  America  are  aa" 
diiitiact  and  as  hostile  as  in  Europe;  but  botli  ogre«  in  disliking  their 

^„tn4i    Euroitcan  relatives,  and  this  is  very  eipHciiblw  when  one  con- 

^^•'"'W-  .sillers  the  tyrannical  and  cruel  misgovemnient  of  tlie  old 
cotmtries  in  times  past.  It  is  interesting  too  to  notice  the  difference  j 
between  the  imperialism  of  Portuguese  Brazil,  and  the  democratic 
principlcw  prevailing  iu  the  Sjianisb  urea.  'I'ho  former,  as  the  only 
monarchy  in  South  America,  and  the  best  ordered  and  in  some  rc«poct« 
the  most  progri-vuivo  State,  is  a  pleaiiiog  oontTast  to  the  disorder  which 
frc<iufiitly  prevails  in  the  republics. 

Tlie  North  and  North-west  of  South  America  is  now  divided  into 

tho  thi-eo  republics  of    Venezuela.  CJolombia,  and  Ecuador,  but  was 

H,,      formerly  united  undt'iSpaiuastbo viceroyaltyof  NewGranada. 

*'»»»•'>«■    An  insurrection  arose  in  1810,  and  war  was  incessant  tiil  1834, 

The  chief  hero  of  this  war,  as  also  of  that  by  wliich  Peru  and  Boli^-ia 

Blaoa     »ecured  their  independence,  was  Simon  Bolivar  (1783-1830), 

■•llTftr.     txjn,   ^j  Caracas  in    Venezneln,    and   descendud   from   noble . 
Spanish  families.     He  spout  his  youth  in  Europe,  saw  some  scenes  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  visited  the  Vnited  States.    On  the  outbreak  of 
tho  revolution  in  Caracas  he  received  a  colonel's  commission  and  soon 
displayed  remarkable  abilities.      Under  hia  leadership,  af^er  numerous 
fluctuations,    t.he    Spaniards  were    driven    from  North-western  South 
America ;  and  in  1819  the  republics  of  Venezuela  and  Now  (Jranada  wore  ( 
united   into    one    republic    of  Colombia,    under   Bolivar's  presidency,  j 
l-^uttdor  was  liberated  in  1822,  Peru  in  IWW,  and  Upper  Peru  in  1S3B. 
The  latter  was  formed  into  a  separate  State  named   liolivia  after  thai 
libejator,  who  was  declared  perpetual  protector.     Till  his  death,  iu  1880, 
BoUvar  was  supreme  in  Colombia.    It  was  said  of  him  that  "he  expended 
nine-tenths  of  a  splendid  patrimony  in  the  wrvice  of  hia  country ;  and 
although  he  had   for  a  considerable  period  uubmitcd  control  over  tho' 
revenues  of  three  countries,  he  died  without  a  shilling  of  the  public 
money  in  his  possession.    Ho  conquered  the  indoprmdciico  of  three  Statea, 
and  called  forth  a  spirit  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  New  World  wliicb^ 
con  never  bo  extinguished.     He  purified  the  admiuiatration  of  justice; 
he  encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences ;  he  fc«terod  national  intei'ests  ;  and 
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he  induced  other  conntries  to  recognise  that  independence  which  Waa  in 
a  great  measure  the  fimit  of  his  own  exertions."  In  1830  Venezuela 
withdrew,  and  in  1832  Ecuador  did  the  same.  We  cannot  follow  the 
disturbed  history  of  the  States  since  their  establishment.  It  has  been 
in  many  respects  like  that  of  the  Central  American  republics.  Excellent 
constitutions  have  continually  been  overridden  by  military  leaders  or  by 
popular  revolutions  ;  and  stability  can  hardly  yet  be  described  as  assured. 
The  financial  troubles  of  all  have  been  considerable,  and  self-seeking 
among  officials  has  been  largely  the  cause  of  this. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  in  Venezuela,  coffee,  cotton, 
cocoa,  indigo,  sugar,  and  tobacco  being  staple  crops,  as  in  the  neighbour- 
ing republics.  The  territory  bordering  on  British  G^oiana  has 
rich  gold-fields,  and  this  has  led  to  disputes  recently  as  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  two  States.  Manufactures  are  comparatively  few ; 
some  good  highways,  of  which  the  country  is  much  in  want,  have  been 
made  into  the  mountain  districts ;  railways  are  but  slightly  developed. 
The  capital,  Caracas,  well  placed  in  a  mountain  valley,  twelve  miles  from 
the  port  of  La  Guayra,  has  good  houses,  mostly  one  storey  high,  broad, 
well-paved  streets,  a  fine  Congress-hall,  and  a  growing  university.  As 
in  most  of  the  South  American  States,  worship  is  free  to  all  religions;  but 
the  Roman  Cathohc  predominates,  and  its  bishops  are  appointed  by  the 
State.  National  schools,  supported  by  the  mnnicipalifcies,  are  numerous. 
The  provinces  have  considerably  more  independence  than  in  the  United 
States.     The  president  is  elected  for  only  two  years. 

The  Republic  of  Colombia  has  undergone  numerous  permutations 
since  the  break-up  of  Bolivar's  Republic.  Slavery  was  aboliahed  in  1862. 
The  nine  States  are  now  simple  provinces  of  a  sovereign  re-  g^^,^^ 
public,  with  a  president  elected  for  six  years,  and  a  congress 
and  house  of  representatives.  The  finances  of  the  republic  are  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state.  The  country  is  chiefly  interesting  to  Europe  as 
including  the  State  and  isthmus  of  Panama,  where  M.  de  liosseps  is  now 
constructing  an  inter-oeeanic  canal  of  enormous  difficulty.  The  transit 
trade  across  the  isthmus  by  land  and  rail,  between  Aspinwall  and 
Panama,  is  already  so  great  as  to  exceed  the  general  commerce  of  the 
country,  SavaniUa  has  lately  been  turned  into  a  flourishing  seaport  by 
a  German  company ;  while  Cartagena,  so  famous  during  the  Spanish 
rule,  is  now  of  little  importance.  Much  inland  traffic  comes  down  the 
river  Magdalena.  Highways  are  still  in  a  backward  condition,  and  much 
traffic  has  to  travel  over  ragged  mountain  paths.  A  great  deal  of  car- 
riers' work  is  done  by  women,  who  carry  heavy  loads  on  their  backs. 
A  further  sign  of  the  backward  condition  of  the  country  is,  that  all  pro- 
fessions are  open  to  anyone,  no  system  of  licence  being  required;  we 
learn  also  that  imprisonment  for  debt  is  unknown,  but  not  because  debt 
is  unknown.  The  expenditure  of  the  State  itself  regularly  exceeds  the 
receipts  by  a  considerable  amount;  and  the  interest  of  the  debt,  due 
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ohisfly  to  EnglittJi  creditors,  is  sovonil  j'cars  in  arrear.     Hence  tbere  ai* 
seTeial  disadvanta^^  in  baviug  anything  to  do  with  this  Bopublic. 

Tho  Bepnbltc  of  Ecuador  a  named  Jrom  '\\»  being  intersected  by  tbo 
eqnator,  juat  north  ul' its  capital,  Quito.  It  is  also  notaUl^  for  it^  bning,  of 
a]l  South  American  countries,  most  entirely  under  tho  inftuonce 
of  the  Bomaa  Catholic  Church,  which  alone  is  authoriaed,  and 
it!  supported  by  the  State.  Guayaquil,  tho  chief  port,  at  which  Piauurrt^ 
landt'd,  has  houses  hnilt  cntin.ily  of  bamboo,  clay  Ruitahle  for  briclcB 
being  unobtainable,  and  the  trequoncy  of  earthquakes  making  stronger 
houses  undosirftblo.  The  streets  are  pa^-ed  and  Jiglited,  Even  tho 
ohurchfls  are  built  of  bamboo  and  wood,  wiih  pagoda-like  towers.    Cuenva 

and  Quito,  inlaad,  and  many 
thousand  feet  above  tho  soa- 
level,  present  a  complete  con- 
trast, having  always  a  ti>niporat4> 
climate.  Quito  is  rvmarUablc  for 
itH  churchea  and  convents,  wtiioh 
are  stated  to  cover  one-fourth  ol 
its  area.  The  houses  are  very 
imperi«ct  and  tumble-down,  and 
the  tuliahitants  as  a  whole  are 
deficient  in  energy.  Some  un- 
usual occupations  Sourish  hero, 
«ucli  as  tho  manufacture  of  nv 
ligious  paintings  at  so  much  per 
foot,  and  the  preparation  of  dried 
-ird-skins,  especially  humming- 
liirda. 

The  coco*  of  Ecuador  is  ot 

excellent  qnaiity,  only  second  lo 

ihat  of  Caracas,  and  it 


.-^«*; 


'^■. 


AKTtcUltitt*  . 


mcnccKLuc  i-kimnt. 


is  largely  cultivated. 
In  many  of  the  high^ir  valleyii 
wheat,  barley,  maize,  clover,  and 
bMos  arp  grown,  instead  of  the  tropical  plants  of  Iho  lowlands.  Foruvian 
bark  and  root  are  largely  and  wai4t«fully  supplied  ibi'  the  prodnotion  of 
quinine. 

Pern,  tlio  moiil  famous  ot  all  American  countries  for  the'  achieve- 
ments of  the  great  native  people,  the  Incas,  had  its  power  rudely 
^^^  shattered  by  Francosio  Pizarro,  the  Spaniard,  who  first  landed 
in  Pern  in  L520,  and  began  its  conquest  in  l<i32.  The  Inoa 
emperor,  Atahualpo,  was  murdere<l  in  tl>33;  but  Pizarro,  though  in 
pow«r,  allowed  thi^  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  (Mauco;  to  be  crowned  in 
1634.  Alinagro,  Pizarro's  coa<ljmor  and  sulwequent  rival,  was  defeated 
and  executed  in  ir>%,  but  his  adliorcnts  assassinated  Pizarro  in  his  turn, 
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in  1541.  Thenceforward  tlie  Spanish  goveriiinftut  of  Pom  was  a  syiiten) 
of  tyrajioy,  even  towttrdt  the  Spanish  immigrants.  The  last  of  the 
[ncns  was  beheaded  in  1571 ;  but  it  was  found  necesaary  to  use  tlieir 
systom  to  some  extent,  and  to  allow  the  native*  to  bo  govomed  by  their 
OMfn  chiefs.  But  the  forct'd  labour  exacted  frum  them  in  farms,  mines. 
and  manufactories  was  vorj-  onerous.  OflScials  were  rapacion.t  and  un- 
^cnipulons.  The  country  became  depopnlated,  and  an  air  of  sadnosK  and 
<lesoIatioa  overspread  the  land.  Monopolies  were  set  up,  nnd  heavy 
duties  for  the  benefit  of  the  Spanish  crown  were  levied.  The  Inqiilitition 
was  allowed  full  sway,  and  it«  victims  were  frequently  burnt  at  Lima ; 
hot  religiously  the  natives  were  far  more  tenderly  treated  than  the 
Spaniards.  A  descendant  of  the 
lucas  rebelled  in  17f*>-3 ;  hw 
defeat  was  followed  by  cruel 
executions;  but  I'mm  that  time 
Spanish  power  in  South  America 
itaa  shaken,  and  numerous  uii- 
successAil  insurrections  led  th«- 
way  to  Peruvian  independence. 
This  was  partly  wrought  out 
by  Lord  Cochrane  "s  fleet  and 
General  San  Martin's  Argentine 
tJx>ops,  in  1820-ii,  and  was  com- 
pleted by  Bolivar  in  1828-4. 
For  a  long  poriod,  however,  civil 
wars  and  contentions  prevaileil. 
In  1844  an  era  of  peAce  uid  pixKH 
perity  commenced  with  the  pre- 
sidency of  Ramon  Castilla,  and 
lasted,  with  short  intervals,  till 
1879.  Slavery  was  abolished  in 
IKJ<3~()0,  and  also  the  Indian 
tribute.  In  1868  the  presidency 
of  Jose  Balta  intruduced  extra* 
vagant  expeniUture  on  public  works,  which  increase<l  the  national  debt 
to  X'4D.000,00O,  and  led  to  the  assignment  of  the  vast  guano  and  nitrate 
deposits  to  the  creditors.  From  ISOl)  to  1872  an  extensive  Chinese 
immigi'ation  (about  50,OClO)  took  place  into  the  coast  valleys,  and  wm 
regulated  by  the  excellent  preeident,  Manuel  Pardo, 

In  187y,  Ohili  commenced  a  war  with  Peru,  as  she  coveted  the  rich 
province  of  Tarapaca,  with  its  guano  and  nitrate  deposits ;  and  after 
both  naval  and  militery  defeats,  Peru  Iiad  to  yield  in  1683,  vu-  wiui 
and  the  Peruvian  bondholders  were  despoiled  of  their  valuable      """- 
.•^curity,  for  which  la'is  no  remedy  has  yet  been  afforded.  Peru  has  suffered 
terribly  through  the  war,  and  her  reeoverj'  will  be  a  work  of  much  time. 
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Of  the  nearly  thre*  million  inhabitants  of  Peni,  about  67  per  cent, 
are  Indians,  and  23  per  cent,  are  mixed ;  nearly  20  per  cont.  ar«  pure 
Spanish  Creoles.  Lima,  th*!  capital,  magnificently  placed, 
seven  miles  inland  from  Callao,  ita  port,  has  about  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  squarely  kid  out,  and  has  somewhat  of  an 
Oriental  aspect,  owing  to  its  flat  roofs,  which  have  little  square  erection* 
on  thum,  aUowiug  both  ventilation  and  the  acoo«s  of  light.  Yet  Lima  vt 
most  unhealthy.  Fine  dust,  half  soa^sand,  half  volcanic  ashes,  is  all- 
pervading  and  ankle-deep.     Huge  churches  and  convents  cover  a  largo 
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space,  and  their  doim -^  ukI  st«eple3  lonii  oouspicnoos  features  in'tlie 
▼lew.  The  other  buildings  are  showy,  but  flimsy ;  although  the  long 
lines  of  oolonnade«  or  porticoi-s  in  front  of  the  shops  in  sqnarea,  and  the 
courts  of  the  better  houseii,  laid  out  somewhat  iii  Moorish  luitliion,  giv« 
chuMtM'  ot  some  picturesqneness  to  the  place.  As  to  the  people,  says  Mr. 
tUParvTUBs.  Gftlicuga,  "  in  religion,  in  politics,  in  social  habits' imd  moral 
principles,  the  Peruvians  are  tlie  most  faithful  copy  of  the  Spimisli 
orig^Al-  Like  the  Spaniards,  they  are  a  bravo  peop!e,^bom  to  bear  the 
fatigues  of  heavy  marches,  and  to  give  or  receive  death  with  equal 
indiffcreucc ;  but,  with  tltc  exception  of  vaT)  flt  for  no  trade,  or  only  lor 
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politics,  which  U  with  thorn  a  kind  of  warfiue,  *nd  iii  which  tntirdvi-  iind 
[)liiiiil«r  play  a»  activo  a  part  aa  in  war."  Consequ«>ntiy  most  of  the 
littiiiQeas  is  done  by  roroignsrs,  chietly  Italians,  Frono)im<^n,  nnd 
Sp&aiards ;  and  a  gnod  deal  of  bard  liiboiir,  as  woll  as  iiskIuI  handicrafl, 
is  performed  by  fifty  thonsand  OhiuesB  and  nthpr  AMatics.  Alllioiigh 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  alou« 
anthoriiied  by  the  Stata,  there  is  some 
MjliTanc«  for  other  fornu  of  worshij), 
and  there  are  at  Callao  and  Lima 
Anglican  churches  and  Jewish  syna- 
gogues. 

The  productions  of  Porti  are  fmr 
below  what  they  might  be.  Sincu  the 
war  with  Chili,  the  Peruvian  exports 
of  guano  have  fallen  off  largely,  but. 
have  since  partially  recovered.  TheiL- 
is  also  ft  laige  export  of  nitre.  Sugar, 
cotton,  cocoa,  rice,  and  maizo  arc 
iargoly  produced,  and  their  cultivation 
might  be  greatly  extended,  Many 
other  prodncta  might  be  made  ofcom- 
morcial  importance.  The  importance 
of  the  silver  mines  is  growing  yearly, 
mainly  tindnr  European  managemtMH 

The  government  of  Pom,  tboiigl. 
nominally  very  democratic,  is  prac- 
tically alwa>-8  that  of  one  oo„„„„„ 

man,  who  may  be  the  pre-       ^d 
.  ,    V  ■'  u         -.   •dncanot 

sident  or  somo  member  01 

his  cabinet  who  controls  him.     Two  < ' 

tho  best  recent  prcaidoubs,  Balta  an  ' 

Pardo,  were  assassinated.    Educati'  1 : 

in  Pern  has  always  been  condniiUil 

liy  the  priesthood.    Tho  University  of 

8t.  Mark,  in  Lima,  dates  from  1651, 

when  the  emperor  Charles  V.  decreed 

it«  foundation ;  thos  it  is  the  oldest 

in  America,    There  are  smaller  uni- 

versitiea  at  Cu^oo  and  Arequipa,  and 

!>omu  good  schools.    Klementary  edti* 

cation    is  nominally  oompntsory  for 

both  scxosi,  but  it  cannot  yet  be  said  l«  have  prodncod  nn  odticatod 

nation.     Some  valoable  works  in  Spanish  liavn  been  prodiicod  by  Pwni- 

vians.    The  scientific  acoonnt  of  Peru  by  Raimondo,  a  native  of  Milan, 

and  an  able  geographer  and  naturalist,  is  most,  valuable. 
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We  have  already  referred  bo  the  establishment  of  Upper  Peru  as  a 
repnbUo  by  th«  titlo  of  Bolivia,  and  it  cannot  bo  added  that  the  new 
goverument  confen-ed  imint^rmpted  peace  and  progresaon  the 
country,  Ttie  Oonstilntioti  has  befla  aj^ain  and  a^ain  modified, 
and  rival  leaders  liavo  contended  for  power.  P*ru  and  Chili  have  waged 
deatmctive  wars  against  tlie  country,  the  last  (when  Bolivia  was  in 
alliance  with  Peru)  having  rostiltod  in  the  gain  by  Chili  of  all  the  Bolivian 
ooaet  territory,  leaving  her  mountaina  and  plains  shut  out  tixtm  the  sea. 
Since  then  the  conditionof  Bolivia  is  very  nnsettlod.  The  old  capital  was 
La  Paz  on  the  borders  of  Pom,  which  still  has  the  largest  population, 
chiefly  Aymara  Indians.  The  seat  of  government  is  at  Chu<)uiaaca  or  Sucre 
(named  after  Oenural  Sucre,  a  lu-i-o  of  the  wur  of  indepondmicei,  witli 
only  12,00(J  people.  A  large  part  of  the  mouutainoiLi  coimtrj-  is  extremely 
fertile,  and  its  rix-er  systems  are  connected  with  the  great  Kfodeira  ti-ibu- 
cory  of  the  Amazon,  and  with  the  Paraguay ;  and  so  the  natural  outlet  of 
trade,  when  proper  moans  of  oommunication  are  completed,  is  towards 
the  east.  Besideii  much  gold,  silver,  and  copper  (the  world-famed  silver* 
mines  of  Potoai  being  situated  in  Bolivia),  viciu'ia  and  alpaca  wool,  guano 
itnd  nitrate,  coffee,  cocoa,  indin-nibber,  and  cinchona  bark  are  laif^y 
produced  ;  but  moat  of  the  industries  are  in  a  very  backward  state,  owing 
lo  the  low  condition  of  the  natives,  and  the  inferiority  of  the  half-breeds. 
The  whites  have  oocapied  bat  a  fraction  of  the  country,  and  comparft- 
tively  few  people  of  Kuropoan  birth  live  in  it.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Bolivia  will  have  a  full  chance  of  development  till  it  is  more  connected 
with  Brazil  and  the  Argentine.  At  present,  however,  the  bulk  of  the 
export  trade  goes  acroiss  the  Andes  tliroiigh  Peru. 

Certainly  tlie  mcctt  notable  of  the  South  American  republica  is  Chili, 
which  now  exti^nds  weat  of  tho  Andes  from  Porn  to  Cape  Iloru  through 
mors  than  30°,  and  has  shown  powers  of  c»-ganisatiou  and 
'dotDrmination  in  tho  ruruut  war  with  Peru  and  Bolivia,  raising 
her  to  a  considerable  height  among  nations.  Valparaiso,  or  tho  *"  Yule  of 
Paradiae,"  through  which  most  people  begin  their  acquaintance  with 
Cluli,  is  essentially  a  European  city  set  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  ridge 
broken  up  by  many  dells.  Two  parallel  streeta  rnn  along  the  coast 
for  some  miles,  well  paved,  and  supplied  with  tramways  and  vehicles; 
while  the  houses  of  the  bnsiuess  inou  are  situated  in  the  overhanging 
lulls,  having  charming  \4ews.  The  air  is  so  pure  and  clear  that  on  a 
fine  day  the  highest  part«  of  the  Cordilleras  can  be  seen  a  hundred  miles 
off.  All  through  the  best  parts  the  cleauliness  and  order  remind  one 
of  many  an  old-world  city.  Much  of  the  business  is  in  the  hands 
of  Germans,  EnghKhmen,  FVenchmen,  and  Italians.  Thus  the  brown  or 
''red"  complexions  »ro  far  less  numerous  in  Valparaiso  than  in  many 
other  South  American  cities ;  the  mixtiu-e  of  races  has  never  proceeded 
so  far  here. 

Originally  inhabittd  by  Araucauians  and  other  Indian  tribes,  the 
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t  Peruvian  Inoa«  extended  their  dominion  over  a  considerable  part  of  Chili 
in  the  fifteenth  century  (about  1433).     The  fnll  of  AtahuaJpa,     rMw.» 
in  1533,  terminated  ibis  rul<> ;  bnt  tho  Spanish  invaders  under    '^'^""i- 


\  jLi.i.iji.'k     t--n'i 


Abmagro  were  so  vigorously  resiBted  by  the  Araucaniana  that  they  retired. 
^  later  expedition,  undw  J>oii  Podro  do  Valdivio,  was  more  successful. 
Valdivia  founded  Santiago,  the  preiieut  capital,  and  Valdivia  f^uiher  south. 


Vor  n  long  time,  however,  tlie  Araiicauians  contdnned  invet«rat*ly  1io«tit», 
luid  only  in  1722  did  tliey  con.sciil  to  a  treaty  with  Spiiiii.  llxiug  the 
liver  Biobio  as  their  boandary.  AH  throngh  the  Spanish  domination  thp 
country  waa  regarded  merely  as  a  milch  cow  for  the  personal  profit  of 
the  governors.  At  last  in  1810,  the  Chilian  Creoles  and  half-breedjiiiepoeed 
the  Spanish  governor,  and  entrusted  the  executive  to  a  committee  of 
seven.  In  18]  I,  the  government  was  placed  in  the  hands  ol'  a  trium- 
virate, and  Juan  Jose  Carrcru  was  appointed  general.  In  1813,  however, 
the  Spanish  power  was  re-established.  In  1817,  a  force  largely  recnutod 
and  helped  from  La  Plata  defeated  the  Spaniardjs  and  nominated  San 
Martin  head  of  the  new  Republic,  This  was  followed  by  the  six  yeiire' 
war  wliich  so  powertiiUy  aided  Peru  in  nohieving  iiidcpiMidnnoe.  For 
many  years  artenvards  Chili  was  distracted  by  dissensions,  and  it  wn»  not 
till  isas  that  the  Constitution  was  definitely  voted  ;  since  that  time  the 
country  lins  enjoyed  comparative  stability,  and  has  prosp'-n-il  beyond 
most  other  South  American  States.  The  later  war  with  Peru  (1879-88) 
riwultod  in  the  complete  victory  of  Cbili,  which  gained  u  great  accession 
of  territory  to  the  north,  including  rich  guano  and  nitrate  dopcditif.  Chili 
naed  to  claim  all  Patagonia ;  but  by  a  treaty  with  the  Argentine  Republie 
in  1881,  the  Chilian  tract  has  been  reduced  to  the  small  strip  weat  of  the 
Andes,  and  the  western  isl(tud:(,  including  i>art  of  Tien-a  del  Puego. 

Tbo  population  uf  Chili,  which  is  more  tltnu  twu  and  a  half  milliono, 
is  comparatively  little  made  up  of  pare  Indian  races,  Uie  Araucanianit 
onuifto  and  Patagonians,  the  vast  majority  being  of  mixeil  Indian 
**""*"■  and  Spanish  and  other  P^iropean  deaoent.  But  the  Europi-au 
element,  has  aworted  itself  markedly,  and  in  mo«t  parts  of  Cliili  European 
manners  and  customs  prevail.  Not  a  few  Creoles  maintain  their  pun<  Euro- 
pean blood  with  as  much  jealousy  as  the  planters  of  Trinidad.  Ver)-  many 
visit  Europe  or  have  been  educated  there ;  and  their  manners  are  such  a» 
to  do  credit  to  their  relntionship.  Bxnuty  is  no  rare  i^nality  among  them, 
■specially  among  the  ladim;  and  the  graco,  dignity,  and  ease  of  the  San- 
tiago belle  cannot  readily  be  surpassed.  Hospitality  is  fmely  exercised. 
With  all  their  European  traitA,  the  Chilian  of  the  upper  class  baa  a  truo 
love  for  bis  country-.  The  more  mixed  pt-oplu  imitate  their  leaders  as  far 
as  they  can,  and  show  a  remarkable  \'ivacity.  The  lower  in  the  scale  we 
descend  the  Ir-ss  pleating  art'  the  features ;  yet  there  is  often  Iteauty  to  be 
found  among  the  dark  people  with  thick,  long,  black  hair,  combined  witli 
a  good  deal  of  indolence  and  sluggishness.  The  labouring  classes  arv 
very  poorly  oif,  bi-ing  very  much  in  the  hands  of  the  large  proprietors, 
who  own  nearly  all  the  land.  They  have  often  emigrated  in  large 
uuml>en)  to  other  South  American  States.  The  half-breed,  who  is  a  little 
Uttter  off,  enjoys  nothing  so  much  as  riding  vigorously  about  the  open 
country,  hxiking  after  the  immense  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  iu  thcu- 
.rnrazing  grounds,  attended  by  fine  wolf-dogs.  On  the  whole,  Spanish 
luibiiK  rule.  Simday,  atlcr  some  devotion  to  religion,  is  kept  as  a  holiday, 
with  concerts,  plays,  balls,  etc. 
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The  Pi-esidei^t  of  the  Bepiiljlic  is  chosen  by  a  cbamber  of  detegat«8 
elected  by  ballot,  and  holds   office  for  five  years.    Tlio  govcraincnt  i* 
Urgnly  in  tho  hands  of  tin*  landed  wealthy  classes,  und  is  on 
the  whole  so  well  ordered  aa  to  eai*n  for  the  country  the 
reputation  of  boing  the  model  republic  of  South  America.    Fiuauce  is 
well  managed,  with  strict  regard  to  obligations.    The  Chnrch  of  Home, 
tiboegh  predominaut^  and  paid  by  the  State,  is  not  allowed 
to  persecute,  nor  are  other  denominations  excluded.    There  is,        *^ 
however,  a  good  Heal  of  superstition  mingled  with  the  religion  of  the  lower 
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classes,  especially  the  minont.  The  University  of  Santiago  has  a  good 
staff  of  prolesDors  and  a  large  number  of  students ;  and  the  education 
given  there  is  fi-ee  to  all  who  have  the  necessary  elementary 
education.  Popular  education  ii?  also  well  provided  for,  a  large  **'**'**'°- 
number  of  public  Bchooh  and  training  institutions  for  teachers  being  in 
operation ;  but  educatjoa  is  still  very  impurfuotly  diffused  among  the 
lower  classes.  The  recent  development  of  the  railway  system  has  greatly 
tended  to  the  boneht  of  trade. 

Gold,  silver,  copper,  aud'many  other  metals  are  found  tn  Cliili,  bat 
the  mines  are  still  only  imperfectly  developed.    Coal  is  mined  in  increasing 
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(jnantities  in  SoaUiem  Chili.  As  to  agriculture,  wheat,  barley,  maize, 
beiaixH,  aud  puUtocs  art;  largely  grown;  n  great  qnantity  of 
wheat  is  exported.  Wine  of  fair  quality  is  made,  together 
with  much  inforior  brandy  aud  oth«r  iutoxicante.  Altogether,  the  culti- 
vated land  of  Chili  is  not  more  than  one-fifth.  The  great  forests  will  in 
time  alford  much  wealth.  The  Chilian  cedar  furnishes  a  large  supply 
of  Iwiirds;  and  thorft  are  many  other  valuable  vegetable  prodncts. 
Uimniactares  are  still  rather  unimportant. 

Santiago,  the  capital,  finely  situated  110  milooi  in  the  interior, 
covers  a  very  large  extent  of  ground,  and  has  many  fino  buildings 
and  large  private  houses,  nearly  all  the  landed  proprietors 
having  residences  there.  It  has  broad,  straight  streets,  good 
Ktniio  pavementa,  numerous  sciuares  with  groves  and  foontains,  Most 
of  the  houHOs  an'  only  one  story  high,  for  fear  of  earthquakes.  The 
President's  palace  and  scat  of  government,  the  "  Meneda,"  is  a  very  fine 
building ;  thf  Grand  Hotel,  the  Univor&ity,  the  Opera  Hoiwe,  the  arcades, 
etc.,  are  ven,-  Purisinn  in  character  ;  whilo  the  cathedrals  and  churches, 
and  monomenta  are  showy,  but  commonplace,  causing  regret  that  such 
cleanliness  and  brightnoss  should  set,  off  nothing  more  noble.  The  fine 
hill  of  Santa  Lucia  has  been  omamentoj  with  "  a  Jumble  of  little  t«rraoee, 
croohed  patli.'i,  nini  stops  leading  nowhere,  and  laid  out  in  little  plots  for 
petty  chapels,  (.utes,  wine  shops,  and  wooden  sheds,  called  ob»tM'vatorie«, 
little  platforms  with  statuea,  miniature  turrets  with  battlements,  with 
swimming  baths  and  gymnastic  poles  and  wliirligigs."  The  people  an' 
extravagant  but  somewhat  dull,  and  everything  civilised  sells  at  extor- 
tionate prices.  Even  here  drowsiness  affects  everything — the  refine^!- 
looking  women  and  the  quiet,  woU-mannerod  men.  Not  improbably  a 
day  \vi]l  come  wlien  the  democracy  will  insist  on  having  more  rights  and 
A  more  ecjnal  share  of  the  wealth  now  concentrated  in  too  few  hand*. 

The  extromo  length  and  mountainoua  character  of  Chili,— over  2,000 
miles  trom  north  to  south, — produce  extremes  of  climate,  buton  the  whole 
the  ohmato  is  healthy.  In  some  districts  rain  is  rare,  in  others  it  is 
excessive.  But  it  is  the  indolence  of  many,  the  poverty  of  the  masses, 
and  unsanitary  conditions  that  cause  the  Chilians  to  be  by  no  means  long 
lived ;  and  the  mortaUty  of  children  is  very  great.  Those  who  reach 
manhood  are  among  the  most  robust  of  people.  Still  immigration 
flourishes,  especialty  at  Valdivia,  Osomo,  etc.,  in  the  rainy  district^  where 
ovman  numeroos  German  colonies  have  sprung  up ;  and  the  trombone, 
eoioaiM.  ^^^f^  bassoon,  the  big  drum,  aud  German  beer  glasses  am 
wielded  with  German  energy.  Tlie  progress  they  have  made  has  led 
the  Chilians  to  discourage  them  and  to  keep  them  out  of  poUtioal 
privil^;e8 — by  no  means  a  wise  policy. 

The  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  3tiU  miles  west  of  Valparaiso,  on  which 
Al^under  Selkirk  was  shipwrecked,  was  in  1S6S  purchased  by  a  German 
engineer  who  has  established  a  nourishing  colony  of  his  countrymen  thero. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Til*  ArfrtkUna  Bopnu::    Bnenos  Ayne-  Ttt*  ArgetitlBiM—Llt*  on  Ute  etUuMlM— tamivratles 

l>r<>«p«r)ly  — DniKttftr— UoniQ  VUea -Oattia  slBnEbteriiie— ruvffuay— Th*   Dletaton 

FianclA  ksd   LopM     Dopopnlntlmi  — uanalni— BnallUn  Uitory- Podro  L  — Fsditt  U.— 

CIULncM   of  pMpIo— Oompltx  mUtuiv— Otrman  eolonl«tt~-B«Jtis  uid  Rlo—Omuitiy  tH- 

iBgca  uid  tan*— Tb*  Imtuque  donee— Oolttiu— Vailed  popnUtlon— Snrliiain— C&yauuL 

^TUE  Argeiiiine  Bepnhlic,  furmorly  known  as  tht 
-L      Tjuiti?d  Sttttes  of  La  Plnta,  is  the  second  Stat* 
in  South  America,  witli  a  govonira«nt  very  much 
ou  iho  plan  of  that  of  the  moro  famotu 
ITnited  Stat*'^.     The  Riv*r  Piute— ^more   Ai^Mittiw 
prop'Jrly  tlio   estnarj*  nf  La  Plata — was    ^*'' 
first   visited   by    HpAiiiiirtls  (who  wore    killed   and 
«at«n  by  the  natives)  in  1516,  quickly  followod  by 
llngolhaens  in  Kil*,),  who,  however,  did   not  land, 
but  continued  his  voyage  to  tho  strait  namod  ufter 
him,    8ebft«tJan  Cabot,  unrler  the  colours  of  Chariw 
V.  of  Spain,  landod  on  the  wit**  of  Hiu^noB  Ayrfts, 
artcciided  the  Parana,  and  founded  u  wttloineiit  «t, 
Santa  F^,  and  explored  the  Paraguay.    Padro  de 
Mendoza  founded  Buenos  Ayres  in  1536,  and  one 
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of  hu  companions  foiincled  Asuncion,  in  Paraguay,  wliich  became  for 
two  conturies  the  SpnntKti  headquarters  in  tiie  Sotitfa.    Many  parts  now 
ineludp<]  in  the  Arg«ntiiio   tt-rritory  were  opened   up,  govomwl,   anil 
CbrUtianbed  from  Peru.     Buenos  Ayrea  prospered,  and  soon  began  to 
export  largo  quantities  of  wheat.     Tlio  Treaty  of  Utrecht  {1713)  gave 
the  British  the  exclusive  right  to  import  African  slaves  into  the  River 
Plate  for  thirty  years;  thus  originated   the  flourishing  Kritish  colony 
and  trade  in  Buenos  Ayres.    In  1806  the  British  occupied  Buenos  Ayres, 
hnt  soon  hiid  to  sun-ender  it.    In  1810  Buenos  Ayrea  rebelled  Bgnin«t 
Siwiii^h  rule,  and  appointed  a  Provisional  Committee.     The  victory  of 
Tuuuman,  1812,  and  the  capture  of  General  Tristan's  array  in  1813,  I«kI 
to  tlie  cstabliahmont  of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  181^.    In  succeeding 
years,  ArKoutino  troops,  under  General  San  Martin,  aided  greatly  in 
seouring  the  indejxiudence  of  Chili  and  Peni.    War  with  Brazil  follow^], 
in  1823,  in  favour  of  Banda  Oriental,  which  finally  constituted  itself  b 
republic  in  l&W,     Unfortunately  there  ibllowed  in  the  Argentine  a.  perioil 
tit*  di.'wstnnin  civil  war,  the  country  being  at  one  time  divided  into  livo 
States.     General  Rosas  for  a  long  time  ^raimised  over  tlia  counti^, 
practioalty  fW>in  IH.^1  to  18^2 ;  but  his  ovtrthrow  by  no  moana  ooncludetl 
the  civil  wars  of  Bnenos  AjTt-s.    In  l8(i6-70  a  war  witli  Paraguay  mado 
matters  a^lditionally  uiixerable  ;  but  since  then  great  progress  has  l>een 
made,  and  tli«  delinito  selection  of  Buenos  Ayres  as  the  capital  in  1881 
has  settled  a  Iong-conl«sted  point. 

The  towns  in  the  Argentine  Republic  are  remarkablA  for  the  large 
proportion  nf  Europeans  they  contain.  Buenos  Ayres,  in  particular,  hag 
BiMDM  a  large  number  of  Knglish,  Knmch,  Italian,  and  Spanish  in- 
*y*-  habitants,  who  are  much  more  proUlic  than  tho  old  Creoles  and 
half-broeiU.  As  a  eity,  whil«  laid  out  on  tho  monotonous  rectangular 
plan  of  most  New  World  towns,  it  has  decidedly  mure  life,  wt^lth,  anri 
style  than  any  South  American  capital,  except  perhaps  Rio  Janeiro. 
Tn fortunately,  though  well  placed  for  interior  eommi^'rco,  it  has  ^ufTureil 
greatly  as  a  harbour  by  silting  up,  nwing  to  the  great  mass  of  solid 
tnaterinl  <leposited  in  the  ostuary.  Except  fur  very  expensive  works,  it 
would  already  be  closed  to  the  sea.  It  is  the  residence  uf  most  of  tho 
great  estancieros,  or  landhoUlers ;  and  altliough  the  streets  are  not  wiile, 
the  footways  very  mugh  and  sUppcrj-,  the  drainage  bad,  and  tho  general 
nppoaruucc  unpicturesque,  owing  to  the  llatness  of  the  land,  the  public 
buildings,  such  as  the  cathedral  and  government  buildings,  are  aomc- 
whut  imposing ;  and  many  of  the  private  houses  are  palatial,  with  lofVy 
towers  and  fino  t«n-ace3,  reminding  one  of  some  Spanish  and  Moorish 
towns  in  the  Old  World. 

The   native-bom   A::gentines   have  a  gencmlly  dark-compIexione«I, 

Kuropean  aspect  and  a  auffioiently  strong  individuality,  wliioh  is  con- 

Tb»       tjnually  ab«orbing  into  itself  the  new  elements  tntrodaood  from 

AnwnunM.  ai^oa(j_    Even  the  hard-working  Italians,  who  come  from  at] 
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parts  of  Italy,  »oO)i  wlopt  Spani»}i,  ttUlioiigh  they  liold  to  their  own 
flocietios  and  still  prufvsfi  thoin»oI\-«s  Italians  at  lioart.  A  vi^ry  lair]ge 
number  of  Basqnes  have  settled  in  the  Argentine,  and  not  a  few  Germans 
anil  Swiss.  With  nil  this  Eiiropean  element,  it  is  not  surpriaing  that  life 
in  Buonos  Ayres  should  present  verj"  much  of  Kiiropeaii  stylo.  Ind&ed 
tliia  Sonth  American  capital  haa  often  competed  successfullj' with  Europe 
for  the  most  fuinous  opera  singer  or  aotor;  and  the  faahioii!)  are  the  latest 
Knglish  or  Parisian,  In  1887  tlie  foreigners  in  the  republic  included 
•iSO.fXX)  Italiaus,  J50,000  French,  100,000  Spaniards,  -Hl,(ti"0  English,  and 
20,000  Germans. 

On  the  greitt  esl^ncins  life  ia  very  different,  being  an  affair  of  over- 
seers and  herdsmen,  of  mixed  bre4>d,  tending  vast  tienla  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses  over  graswy  plains  of  enormous  extent.  Not  many  ufe  on  the 
miio!*  from  the  townM  the  country  is  almost  ai  solitary  as  in  a  "'»n«'"- 
wilderness,  except  for  the  half-breed  gauohos,  who  ride  with  reckleas 
agility  on  their  half-tamed  horses,  and  have  not  unfreqnentJy  joined  in 
horse,  sheep,  iiiul  oattlo  stealing.  Often  the  countr>'  pivprietor  halt  be- 
come semi-barbarous,  lacking  in  all  refinements,  indeed,  little  more  than 
A  breeder  of  cattle  ;  he  lias  uo  common  associations  with  his  kind,  and  is 
both  ignorant  and  superstitions.  Gaming,  throwing  the  lasso,  and  riding 
are  his  cliief  amusements,  and  beef  is  his  chief  food. 

A  vnst  export  trade  in  ]}reserTod  beef,  urool,  tallow,  hides,  bonefl,  and 
horns  is  done  with  Europe.  This  may  be  expected  largely  to  increase  as 
immigration  progressos  and  railways  are  opened  up;  these  are  already 
extensive.  The  stability  of  the  government  and  the  small  relative 
amount  of  public  debt  niuke  the  financial  position  of  the  country  very 
sati^faotorj'.  The  Itoman  Catholic  is  the  national  religion,  bat  all  others 
are  tolerated.  Tliere  are  two  universities  (at  Buenos  Ayres  and  Cordova), 
!*everrtl  colleges,  and  n  largo  number  of  good  schools.  Cattle  shows  and 
horse  racing  have  been  introduced  from  Europe.  Not  a  few  journals  and 
societies  look  after  progress,  especially  agricuUnral.  Immigra-  ,j,pn,^jio,^ 
tion  continues  ex(<^'nsive,  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
being  the  number  of  distinct  colonies  from  particular  countries  which 
have  settled  xw  various  provinces,  either  under  public  or  private  auspices. 
Even  in  Patagonia  a  Welsh  colony  has  been  established  at  the  mouth  ot 
the  river  Chubut. 

Emphatically,  as  Iktr.  Galleuga  says,  "  this  is  the  land  of  plenty,  tor 
iho  landowner  as  well  as  for  his  dependent,  plenty  for  all  people.  There 
is  no  sight  of  pauperism  or  distre^ts,  no  mendicancy,  no  dread 
of  starvation  for  high  or  low.  The  peon  or  gancho  in  an  eetancia 
may  not  alwa^'s  have  bread,  but  he  has  meat  and  vegetables  at  discretion, 
and  IB  never  without'  wine,  beer,  or  other  strong  drink  ;  never  without 
the  solace  of  his  pipe  or  paper  cigar.  He  may  live  in  a  mud  hut  and 
wear  tattered  clothes ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  choice  with  him,  not  of 
necessity ;  he  is  always  rich  enough  to  ride  like  a  gentleman,  often  with 
silver  on  his  saddle,  his  bridle,  and  his  stirrups." 
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Uragnay,  tbrmorly  known  as  Banda  Oriental,  that  is,  "Eastoru 
Bank  "  of  the  Urogaay,  is  a  small  but  rich  State,  which  was  at  first  con- 
noct«d  with  Bu«no8  Ayrcs,  whence  Monto  VidAO,  tho  capitAl^ 
was  foundod  in  1724,  Liberated  from  Spain  by  the  Argputino 
Confederation  in  IHM,  Uruguay  set  np  for  it^olf  in  1815,  was  annexed  to 
Braal  in  1821,  and  was  again  freed  (ISS^-^)  by  Argentine  aid.  Sine*  i 
that  time  frequent  civil  wars  and  disturbances  of  government  have 
retarded  pimperity,  which  nuvenht-k-ss  htw  continued  to  increase, 

Monte  Video,  the  capital,  is  a  large,  woll-built,  and  Itealthy  town, 
mofltof  it  built  on  a  hill,  from  whence  the  whito  houM>»  and  tall  cntliedriLt 
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iivp  conspicuously  sccu.  The  flat-roofed  houses,  wiUi  their  tall  watcli- 
tower»  and  baleouios,  arp  made  more  picturesque  by  the  steiep- 
'  ness  of  the  stroete.  Many  of  them  are  profusely  decorated  with 
Itjitian  marbles.  Everything  appears  floivishiug — harbour,  trado,  uni- 
versity, and  State,  It  includes,  indeed,  more  than  one-sixth  of  tlie  total 
]x>pnliitioii  of  the  ooantry,  which  is  now  about  (!0(>,flO(>,  with  very  mttoli 
th«  same  variiUy  of  moos  as  the  Ar;g(-ntinc  R*^>publio. 

The  products  of  immense  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  form  the  staple 

export  of  Uruguay  ;    the  eKtraet  of  meat  (rade  has  become  extensive 

canis      •"  1*^  yeat».      At  Fray  Bentos,  the  hotti](|unrters  of  this 

•'"«*"«^^- industry,   cattle   are    killed    and    oat  op    with    remarkable 

speed,  1,000  and  1,SOO  oxen  a  day  being  sometimes  disposad  of.  Suddenly 
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killed,  tbe  animals  nre  almost  as  qaicldy  cut  np,  the  meut  being  salted 
while  still  fresh  and  wann, 

Paraguay  is  in  many  respects  pecnliar  among  the  South  American 
Statoa.  It  is  the  most  unfortunate,  the  most  secluded,  the  most  tyrannised 
over,  and  perhaps  naturally  the  he^t  favoured  of  all.  Asuncion, 
its  capital,  vtA  cme  of  the  earlit-st  founded  of  Spanish  cities  iu 
America,  and  the  seat  of  a  Spanish  governor.  Early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  tho  Jesuits  «8tablisbed  themselves  in  the  country',  and  were 
allowed  a  free  hand  with  the  natives.     They  "baptiz<>t]  tht-  Indian  trihea, 
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built  towns,  founded  mi^^^ions,  gave  the  tamed  savages  pacific,  indus- 
trioiu,  and  passively  obedient  habits ;  married  them  by  wholesale,  bidding 
the  youths  of  the  two  sexos  stand  up  in  opposite  rows,  and  saving  them 
the  trouble  of  }a  choice  by  pointing  oub  to  every  Jack  hia  Jenny  ;  drilled 
and  marshalled  thorn' to  their  daily  tasks  in  prooeesions  and  at  the  sound 
of  tho  church  bells,  headed  by  holy  imagea ;  and  in  their  leism-e  hours 
amused  them  with  church  oeremonios  and  any  amount  of  music  and 
dancing  and  men^--making"  (Gallenga).  Their  control  became  almost 
absolute  over  the  Spanish  immigrants  and  government,  till,  in  1767,  they 
departed,  when  their  «way  had  become  unendurable.  Paraguay  deehired 
Kill.  a  r 


"a  republic  iti  1811  ;  iifu-r  wliicii  a  c«rtuiu  (iasjiiir  Ikiiriguez 'known 
■^iHDtaian  ""'  ^^'  Friiucia,  half  pricKt.  hall"  lawyer,  and  a  Bmzilian  half- 
RueUtnd  breed,  gained  supreme  pov-f^r,  and  was  dictator  from  1814  to 
'*"'"■  I&IO,  Afl*r  u  period  of  anarchy,  his  nephew,  Antnnio  L«p«6, 
become  antocratic  President,  and  held  power  from  l&l-l  till  his/ioath  in 
1862.  His  son  succwded  him,  and  destroyed  the  prosperity  which,  in  spite 
of  tjTanny,  his  predfcessors  had  developed,  by  ongnging  in  war  with 
Brazil  and  the  Plate  Kepnbhcii  combined,  which  lasted  from  1865  till  1870. 
Lopez  wax  ktllt^d  in  battle  in  1870,  and  by  that  time  tlie  vast  majority 
miiitioiL  ^^  '^®  male  population  of  Paraguay  had  been  Blaught«rod. 
Instead  of  a  population  ajiproaciiing  a  million  in  1857,  it  wasi 
4-siiniutvd  ill  1873  that  tho  people  iinmbt-rcd  onlj'  lO/NX)  males  and 
G0,00O  females.  Since  the  war  some  recorery  has  taken  place,  and  it 
is  8upp09e<]  that  ihe  males  have  iucrcaxvd  io  (iO,000  and  the  females  to 
120,009:  the  census  of  1887  (not  perfectly  reliable)  gave  the  [wpuln- 
tion  as  ii3!>,774.  This  is  hut  an  extreme  instance  of  the  state  of  things 
in  many  of  the  Spanish  republics.  The  mai^  of  the  mixed  raoea  ore 
quite  unfit  by  education  and  ti^niiienvinent  to  govern  themselvc*.  Tlltis.. 
tJiey  are  at  the  mercy  of  any  bold,  unscntpiilon.<  man  who  can  organise 
dinD ;  everywhere  a  strong  man  holds  sway  till  a  stronger  than  he 
nises.  Meanwhile  tlie  ppoplp  eomphiceiitJy  think  their  republic  is  per- 
fection, or  is  ccriaiidy  uu  the  high  road  to  that  de^irnble  goal. 

"W^  need  say  little  more  nlxtut  Piiragnay  than  that  ita  great  natnral 
PJI^  pnicticnUy  undeveloped— mate,  or  Paraguay  tea,  being  the 
it  product.  This  is  formed  bj'  the  dried  and  powdertnl 
leavea  of  a  species  of  ilex  which  grows  wild,  and  the  infusion  of  which 
is  largely  drunk  in  South  America,  being  a  mild  and  very  sustaining 
titimnluut.  The  gi-oat  part  of  the  population  are  .''till  pure-blooded  Oitaruni 
Indians,  and  few  speak  Spanish.  Wholesale  plunder  exists  in  the  govern- 
ment departments,  and  the  country  is  mink  in  indebtedness  to  torvign 
States,  which  «-iII  probably  never  be  paid. 

Asuncion,  the  capital,  is  an  extensive  town,  somewhat  ruined  in 
aspect  owing  to  the  large  uiifinisthod  builiUugs  left  by  tlie  second  Lopet, 
AMttcAim.  "  '  ''<*P'"fi  ^  largely  extend  his  country,  laid  out  correspond- 
ingly fine  buildings,  n  palace,  a  theatre,  a  mausoleum,  an  arsenal, 
A  railway  stotion,  all  of  splendid  proportions,  and  built  by  pressed  labour 
and  terror  of  executions.  It  appears  like  a  city  of  the  dead,  the  people — 
the  Bo-cftlled  upper  cUusscs— for  the  most  part  spending  their  time  in 
smoking,  eating,  drinking  mat/,  and  sleeping — the  squares  wildemusses, 
the  streets  unpaved  and  in  a  wretched  condition. 

Brazil,  discovered  in  lA'M  by  Pinion,  a  companion  of  Columbui*.  and 

next  year  by  a  Portuguese  commander,  was  now  a  subject  of  dispute 

btmiuu    between  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  again  a  possession  of  the 

'•*"**T-     united  Iberian  monarchy.    The  Portuguese  gradually  colonised 

it,  and  trade<l  thither  for  Brazil-wood  and  other  products ;  and  the  coaafe,] 


coiintrj-  was  governed  by  hereditary  captaius  iu  assigned  districts.  In 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  theae  captains  were  placed  nncier  a 
govemor^eucral,  tho  first  of  whom  founded  Bahia  in  lB4i).  Eio  do 
Janeiro  was  first  oconpied  by  French  settlers  in  1558;  bnt  in  loG7  the 
Portuguese  established  tiiemsch-**!*  there. 

Between  1578  and  1640  the  Spanish  monarchy  nUi'd  in  Brazil.  For 
Home  timo  previous  to  the  restoration  of  the  independence  of  Portugal,  the 
provinces  north  of  the  Amazon*  huil  fnllfii  undor  the  control  of  tlie  Putoh. 
After  years  of  stnigglf  they  were  expoUcd.  in  1664 ;  and  thenceforth  the 
Portuguese  dominiuu  in  Brazil  continu<«(l  almost  nndisturbed,  although 
a  cousidfurable  spirit  of  iudependoncc  of  Eui'0])can  control  grew  up  among 
the  Brazilian  oreolea  and  half-castes.  Sugar  and  other  agricultnral  indust- 
tries  throve,  at  fiist  by  native  Indian  forcwl 
labour,  later  by  the  importation  of  African  slaves 
fi-om  Angola.  The  Jesiuts,  who  had  acquired 
great  iuSu(>nce  over  the  native  Indians,  were  ex- 
pelled fi-om  Brazil  in  17(!0  by  Carvalho,  Marquis 
of  Pombal;  the  most  energetic  of  Portuguese 
governors.  He  admitted  tlie  natives  to  equal 
legal  priWEogijii  with  Europeans,  and  reorganised 
the  land  system,  diminishing  greatly  the  power 
of  the  hereditary  cajitainM.  His  government 
lust(.>d  till  1777,  Under  stress  of  Napoleon's  in- 
vasion of  Portugal,  the  Queen  JX>nnft  Mana  I. 
and  the  Bogent,  afterwards  Dom  John  VI.,  t«ok 
refuge  in  Brazil  in  1807,  with  all  their  great 
officers  and  a  large  party  of  nobility.  They 
proceeded  to  organise  a  government  on  as  ex- 
tensive and  expensive  a  scale  as  in  Europe.  In 
18ir>  Brazil  wo-t  declared  a  kingdom,  having 
practically  become  the  head  of  the  mother  coun- 
try ;  but  the  government  being  stitl  iu  the  hantls 
of  Portuguese,  much  discontent  arose,  especially  as  the  Go%'emment 
debased  the  money  standard  and  imposed  heavy  taxes.  There  were 
oonsiiierable  risings  in  favour  of  a  republican  government ;  and  when  a 
constitutional  govemmeiit  was  proclaimed  in  Portugal,  with  a  tendency 
to  reduce  Brazil  once  moiw  to  a  subordinate  position,  the  Brazilians 
adopted  »s  their  leader  IJom  Pedro,  the  son  of  the  king,  who 
had  become  very  popular  among  them  ;  oiid  in  1822  doolored 
him  constitutional  emperor  of  Brazil.  Later,  he  lost  his  popularity,  in  a 
great  measure  by  relj-ing  on  the  Portugue«e,  and  setting  his  will  ngaiust 
that  of  the  Braziliniw.  In  1826,  on  his  succession  to  his  father,  Pedro 
abdicated  the  crown  of  Portngsl  in  favour  of  his  daugliter  Maria  13.  But 
in  1831,  omng  to  an  attempt  to  sot  up  absolutism,  which  was  strongly 
resisted,  he  abdicated  in  fa\'our  of  his  yonng  son,  Pedro  II.,  only  five  years 
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old,  and  went  to  SiffC^    I^EUicg  the  emperor's  miuority  a  sort  of 

publiOAB  gorenumat  existed,  the  separate  provinces  gaioinj 
representative  oasemblics,  and  the  r^ont  being  elect«d  like  ■ 
United  States  president.    In  mor^  recent  years  Brazil  has  been  on  the 
■whole  peaceful,  tLougli  the  war  with  Paraguay  {1866-70)  seriously  tried^ 
its  strength,  and  is  supposed  to  have  cotsl  iifty  millions  sterling.    In  If 
the  importation  of  African  slaves  at  last  ceased.     In  1871  it  was  enacted 
that  every  child  bom  of  slave  parents  was  llieucetbrth  free ;  and  in  U 
the  absolute  enfranchisement  of  evwy  Brazilian  slave  waa  carried  out. 
The  emperor  is  a  man  of  singular  mental  endowments  and  activi^,  both 
of  body  and  mind.     His  desire  to  am  Jbr  himself  has  been  manifested  in 
many  visits  to  Europe,  where  he  has  displayed  a  most  intelligent  spirit 
of  inquiry,  a  marvellous  power  of  acquiring  langiiagea,  and  a  desire  to 
intnxlnce  erer^'thing  beneficial  to  his  subjects,     Thus  he  has  ahown  some 
of  tho  boat  features  of  monarchy  to  his  subjects. 

firaxil,  with  an  enormous  tropical  territory,  much  of  it  extremely 
fertUa  and  well  watered ;  with  multitudes  of  wild  cattle  and  horses ;  with 
timber,  fruits,  and  spices  of  great  variety ;  with  crops  of  coffee,  sugar, 
cotton,  india-rubber,  and  tobacco,  which  supply  a  large  surplus  for  exjwrt ; 
with  vast  mineral  wealth  in  gold,  diamonds,  quicksilver,  and  copper; 
and  above  all,  with  a  settled  government,  has  a  strength  which  gives  ife^^ 
diumeur  somolhiiig  of  tlie  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  northenE^B 
er  f«opi«.  portion  of  the  continent.     Tho  population  is  of  a  dilferent 
character  from  that  of  the  other  South  American  states,  partly  owing  to 
differences  between  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  partly  owing  to  the 
large  amount  of  negro  blood.    The  pure  descendants  of  old  Portugueee 
sottlors  are  comparatively  few,  and  even  tlicso  are  considerably  malified 
from  tho  European  stock,  boiug  short  and  slight,  and  dark  or  sallow  in 
eomplexion,  weaker  for  physical  labour,  but  on  tin''  whole  with  stable  and 
aensjblo  mental  characteristics.  The  Portuguese  have  continued  to  immi- 
grate, considerably  from  the  Azores.     The  upper  class  Brazilian  is,  as  ft 
rule,  intelligent  and  educated,  and  is  loung  tho  old  Iborinn  Imbit  of 
aecluding  women  from  society.     Hospitality  and  sociability  are  marked j 
among  them ;  but  it  is  not  from  them  that  hard  manual  labour  is  to  bar* 
looked  for;  and  to  a  considerable  extent  thLi  is  the  case  with  the  mixed 
races.    As  we  descend  in  tho  social  scale  in  Braxit,  there  is  a  progressiva  h 
darkening  of  the  skin,  and  since  much  intermixture  has  taken  plaoi 
with  negroes  us  well  as  Indians,  and  between  the  various  oross-breeda,J 
Brazil  is  porhajis  the  country  where  the  greatest  variety  uf  shados 
colour  can  be  observed.    A  few  of  these  may  be  named,  but  more 
a  scorc^havo  rooctved  names.    These  vary  in  different  localities,  howover, 
the  term  mestizo,  in  Spanish  America  largely  applied  to  desoendanta  of 
oompiM    whites  and  Indians,  being  in  Brazil  mainly  given  to  the  off- 
■"*"'•■    spring  of  Indians  and  negroes,  who  are  also  called  Caftlss  wheaj 
of  a  dark  hue,  while  in  Spanish  America  such  people  arv  chiefly  termed' 
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samboH.  Th©  term  manmluco,  originally  opprobrioas,  is  now  very  gener- 
ally applied  in  Brazil  to  children  of  whites  and  Indians.  The  result  of 
ail  tliis  iiitormixtiiro,  usually  unsanctioned  by  the  rites  of  the  Church, 
has  been  to  produce  a  population  almost  as  UtUe  inclined  as  the  Indians 
to  respect  moral  kws ;  sensuality  and  indolence  are  too  much  the  rule, 
although  there  are  numerous  exceptions,  chiefly  traders*  ' 

No  small  proportion  of  the  agrioultural  products  of  Brazil  arc  de- 
clining, or,  at  any  rate,  have  not  progressed  as  they  should  have  done, 
raaiuly  owing  to  the  want  of  ade.|iiato  labour.     The  freed  negroes  and 


their  offspring  do  less  work,  very  many  of  them  having  removed  from 
the  plantations  to  the  towns,  and  ha\Tng  entered  domestic  service  or 
trade.  The  great  hope  of  the  country  is  immigration,  which  of  late 
years  has  been  considerable— largely  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese, 
but  also  including  a  good  number  of  Germans.  It  i.'*  said  that  the 
Gorman  colonists  in  Southern  Brasiil  now  number  200,000,  owara 
having  formed  complete  settlements  of  their  own ;  but  they  «*>"•** 
have  in  many  cases  by  no  means  the  best  land,  and  the  still   very 

•  Fuller  itiforniAlii)ii  about   Braxit  U  Rivt-n  in  Mr.  [Ijiton'M  ralnnblo  Toliiiii«  on 
"  Ccnt«»I  and  Souib  Aitwricn,"  in  Stnii(ord'a  Geugrnphical  Scrkw. 


deficient  meana  of  commanication  renders  progress  slow  and  difficult. 
Somo  of  tlie  immigraittH,  too,  liave  nob  been  of  tka  best  quality,  boiag 
pickod  up  by  omigrutiou  agents  in  Qennany  out  of  thoso  people  who 
could  get  nothing  proraiaing  anywhere  else.  However,  it  is  to  be 
said  in  tlioir  favour,  tliat  tlioy  do  not  interminglo  with  iho  natives  and 
half-breods  like  the  Southern  Eim>pean»,  and  thus  may  avoid  d^oQcra- 
UoD.  Ou  the  wliolfl,  perliapi),  the  best  course  for  the  Brazilians  in  pos- 
session to  adopt,  iis  to  set  to  work  themselves,  and  develop  tUoir  property 
M  weU  as  they  can  with  their  own  labour  ;  good  results  in  this  way  are 
tlie  mo«t^  likely  bait  to  attract  suitable  immigrants. 

All  the  principal  cities  of  Brazil  are  seaports,  and  several  of  them, 
especially  Bahia  and  Rio  do  Janeiro,  ore  magnificently  situated ;  and  they 
B&hu  utd  l"*^'"  *  gaiety  of  their  own,  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  ship* 
f""'  ping  and  sailors  constontly  found  tliere.  Both  ore  laid  out  in 
the  iut'orior  South  Amc-rican  style,  with  u  large  number  of  unitttercstia^ 
churches  and  public  buildings ;  but  their  suburbs  are  surpassingly  beauti- 
ful. There  is  a  university  both  at  Rio  and  at  Baliia,  doing  good  work, 
and  there  are  numerous  good  gratuitous  schools  ;  but  to  really  educate  the 
large  and  scattered  population  will  be  a  very  long  task.  Not  a  few  worka 
of  importance  in  iPortuguoso  hterature  have  been  produced  by  Brazilians. 
The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  maintained  by  the  Stole,  but  all  other! 
are  tolerated.  The  government  is  carried  out  by  an  execative,  nominated 
by  the  emperor,  and  there  are  a  Senate  and  Congress  which  make  laws, 
and  an  indopendout  judicature,  aided  by  a  jury  in  criminal  caseo.  The 
franchise  is  enjoyed  by  all  natives  or  uaturaliaed  citizens  havbig  a  yearly 
income  of  £20 ;  but  freed  slaves,  naturalised  persons,  and  non*Catholics 
cannot  become  deputies. 

A  few  ijuotations  from  Mr.  Wells's  attractive  "  Tliree  Thousand  Miles 
in  Brazil  "  will  scr\*c  to  close  our  account  of  this  groat  couniry.  In  the 
streets  of  Rio  .Janeiro  are  seen,  "  no  matter  how  hot  the  day,  Brazitiaa 
gentlemen  in  '  chimney-pot«,'  black  frock-coats,  and  toll  white  ctJlarSf 
white  trousers,  black,  well-opened  vests,  and  immaculate  boots,  covering 
their  usually  dainty  feet ;  their  figures  are  thin  and  fragile-looking  as  a 
rule,  and  their  complexions  are  often  decirledly  biliary.  The  foreignera 
are  distinguished  by  their  more  free-and-easy  costume  and  healthier 
appearance.  There  may  also  be  a  fat  buxom  Mina  negrees,  with  broad, 
burly,  bare  shoulders,  glistening  like  polished  ebony,  or  rather,  dark 
walnut ;  a  turban  coven  her  round,  jovial  head,  an  embroidered  chemiso 
her  ample  bn.'it ;  bare  are  her  massive  arms,  and  voluminous  is  the  balloon- 
like  skirt  of  striped  cottou  ;  a  shawl  c*roleesIy  thrown  over  one  shooldec 
gives  her  withal  a  picturesque  appearance.  Now  pass  us  brokers  of  all 
nationalities,  the  only  people  to  be  seen  in  a  hurry ;  merchants,  clerks, 
or  tradesmen  form  chatting  groups  on  and  block  the  narrow  side-walk, 
laboorcrs  on  foot,  or  wheeling  hand-cart^,  pas-s  onwards  with  their  loada, 
cv  loaf  about  waiting  for  a  job.    Tilbury  cubs  rutUo  by,  or  odd  to  the  toil 


of  'blocked  v«]iicl«&  Amcmgat  tho  p«oplo  we  pass,  i»  a  preponderance  of 
ooloored  gentry,  black  and  brown ;  but  wherever  w©  look,  wo  notice  nn 
abeenco  of  any  tattered,  poverty-stricken  in<livi(Iaal3.  On  any  fMtivo 
occasion,  an  inebriated  reveller,  or  a  miserably  clad  man  or  woman  will 
nowhere  be  seen."  In  tho  suhnrba  there  is  a  universal  jangling  of  pianos ; 
but  tho  Brazilian  women  appear  to  have  an  unlimited  amonntof  time  to 
spare  for^Iooking  out  of  windowa ;  everj'  passer-by  is  the  object  of  audible 
criticiitm  in  great  detail.  Too  often,  the  interior  of  the  house  is  bare  of 
true  liomo  comforte,  with  n  formal  army  of  '*  oaae-ecfttod  sofas  an<l  stifT- 
backed  chairs,  gaudy  strips  of  carpets,  cheap  and  gaudy  vaaee,  tinselly 
omamenta,  marble-topped  tables;  a  rocking-chair  may  bo  tho  only  ap- 
proach to  comfort  amidst  many  evidences  of  untliriRy  alattemlinoKs." 
Even  in  the  beat  houses  a  stiff  and  formal  style  prevails ;  but  the  true 
beauty  of  the  country  houses  is  in  their  magnificent  gardens, 

T}io  villages  and  inns  in  the  interior  of  the  country  are,  as  a  rule, 
dismal  abodes  of  dirt,  de«ay,  and  poverty.    Wooden  floors,  thick  with 
mud,  dusters  and  door<mats  unknown,  cobwebs  everywhere, 
open  unglazed  windows,  food  ill-oookod,  if  at  all  procurable,    vmocw 
iron-handled  knives, con'monynone,eattngatim6-rsc0(le8tituto  '"*'""* 
of  all  refinement ;  all  tho  village  surrouuding  any  visitor  and  plying  hira 
with  tlie  minutest  personal  questions  while  he  eats ;  these  are  among  tho 
dolight^  of  travi<l  iu  Brniiil,  to  say  nothing  of  insocti^,  whoso  variety  and 
vigour  are  the  reverse  of  charming,  but  are  little  hee<lc<i  by  tho  -nfltivoa. 

A  favourito  mrat  amusement  is  tho  batuque,  or  fandango,  nsnally 
danced  by  two  couples,  sometimes  more,  who  face  each  other.  Two  tink- 
ling, wire-stringed  guitars  commence,  then,  when  tlio  dttncoraj^,,j^t„.^ 
are  arranged,  three  or  four  voices,  begin  a  loud,  high-pitched,  <t*n««. 
impromptu  song,  referring  to  local  events,  tlie  viititors,  and  to  the  loveli- 
ness of  ideal  girls,  "  With  rhythmic  songs,  accompanied  by  clapping 
of  hands  ami  shufHing  of  feet,  the  dance  commences,  at  llrst  a  slow 
meastiro,  ilmt  is  maintained  for  some  time,  then  gradually  it  increases  in 
rapidity,  the  dancers  advance  and  retreat,  the  women  swaying  their 
bodies  and  waving  their  ann!<,  tho  mon  clapping,  time  with  their  bauds 
at  every  chorus.  The  measured  tonea  rise  and  fall,  then  again  increase 
in  time,  the  songs  and  shufHing  st^ps  become  fast  and  fttrious,  hand  and 
feet  and  voices  all  ki>op  time,  and  there  is  muctt  pantomimic  action  be- 
tween the  couples.  The  master  of  coremoniea  and  conductor  of  tho 
orchestra  stimulated  tho  dancers  by  word  and  action,  and  joined  in  tho 
songs.  The  surroundings  were  a  bright  fire,  that  burp-  !  and  flickered  on 
the  earth  floor,  a  singlo-wick  castor-oil  lamp  was  .  i.:i^  to  a  post,  tho 
forms  of  men  and  women,  lightened  by  tlie  upward  glow  of  the  Are, 
figured  prominently  against  the  dark  obscurity  of  tho  interior  of  tho 
bam."  These  dances  are  based  npon  old  Portuguese  fashions,  mixed 
with  Indian  customs,  and  influenced  by  tho  monotonous  mea.sured  musio 
of  the  ne^^roes. 


Originally  applied  to  the  entire  district  between  tlio  Orinoco  (ind  the 
Amazon,  three-Jburths  of  which  is  now  included  in  Veuezuela  and  Brazil, 
g^^    the  torjii  Guiana  is  at  present  ri-stricU-d  to  the  English,  French, 
and  Dutch  colonies.    Vagco  Nnnez  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Onians  in  1&04,  ntid  it  soon  l)»came  TOgarded  oa  a  stoiN'houeu  of  gold. 
Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  conducted  his  famoUH  expedition  thither  in  1695,  in 
flcaroli  of  El  Dorado,  the  "gildod"  city.    Although  some  gold  13  to  Ih> 
fennd  in  the  far  intwior,  Guiana  is  chiefly  wealthy  by  reason  of  its  fertility 
anfl  nboonding  tropiciU  productions.     \Vhat  is  now  British  and  French 
Guiana  was  fcmnerly  entirely  a  Dutch  settlemt'iit.    British  Guiaua  was 
linally  acquired  in  1603,  and  in  the  main  conaists  of  three  colonies, — 
Demerara,  Esseqnibo,  and  Berbic>\ — 8ittmt«d  on  three  principal  nver^  and 
COnsoUdated  into  one  oolouy  in  1831,     The  population  in  extraordinarily 
mixed.    The  aboriginal  Indians  are  now  reduced  to  about  twe-nty  thou- 
sand.   Tlmrii  are  no  fewer  than  95,CKX)  Ea.it  Indians  and  over  3,000 
viLri«ti     Chinese ;  over  160,000  negroes  and  half-lweeds  of  African  de- 
iMpni&tion.  scent ;  and  over  10,000  Portuguese.    There  are  comparatively 
few  Eughsh  people  in  Guiana,  tho  climate  being  very  trying.    Sugar  and 
rum  are  the  jirincipal  products  for  exiwrt;  and  the  name  Demerara  for  a 
certain  d'':«criptiou  of  sugar  crystals,  is  in  world-wtdo  me. 

Dutch  Guiana  (Surinam),  east  of  British  Guiana,  is  much  less  explored 
and  settled,  tho  principal  cultivated  area  being  in  the  lower  %'alley  of  th« 
river  Surinam.  Paramaribo  is  the  capital.  Up  to  1863  slaveiy 
existed  in  Ihiii  colony,  niul  tltei-e  wi-ro  over  30,000  of  them. 
Many  East  Indians  and  Chineise  have  since  been  imported.  There  are 
many  thousands  of  bush^negroes,  the  descendants  of  runaway  alavos, 
who  havo  reverted  to  paganism.  There  are  but  a  few  hundreds  of 
Europeans  in  Surinam. 

French  Gutunn  is  principally  known  through  its  capital,  Cnycune, 
a  givut  French  penal  settlement,  whose  climate  is  very  deadly  to 
Europeans.  Another  settlement,  on  the  Maront  river,  is  macb 
more  healthy ;  and  here  convicts  are  allowed  to  marry  and 
to  occupy  themselves  in  ogriculiaro.  A  largo  tract  of  land  has  thus 
been  brought  under  cultivation ;  and  it  is  said  that  extremely  good  results 
have  followed  the  lenient  system  here  in  force. 
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of  tho  principul.  lu  tlio  Nortti  we  sliall  chiefly  describe  the  Cariba  of 
Gniano,  \uidor  tho  guidance  of  Mr.  B.  F.  im  Thnrn,  wboHO  valuable 
vork  "  Among  the  IndiauR  of  Guiana,"  la  the  best  accotmt  of  this 
Americen  rae«.  Tho  Curibs  appear  to  bo  comparatively  nifxifm  im- 
migrants into  Guiaua,  and  are  relatives  of  the  tribee  which  formerly 
oceupied  the  West  Indian  IicJanda,  and  perhapa  also  some  part  of  the 
Miasii^ippi  valloy.  Conse<piPntIy  markod  dislike  to  tbcm  is  oxliibitii'd  by 
the  Warraua,  Arawaba,  and  Wnpiiinas  of  (Tiiiaria.  The  Caribs  ara  darker, 
coarser,  wtmewhat  taller,  and  much  stronger  than  thciir  neighbours.  All 
the  Caribs  are  warlike ;  they  are  also  great  makern  of  potti-'ry.  Mr.  im 
Thum  describes  the  Indiana  knoim  to  bini  a.s  markedly  Mongoloid  in 
featuTM,  tho  hair  of  tho  head  as  thick,  long,  very  straight,  uiid  very  bUick, 
cut  to  an  even  edge  all  round  the  neck.  Their  expression  ia  ou  tho  wliole 
timid  an<f  gentle,  and  very  changeless  and  monotonous.  Plij-sically,  they 
are  weak  compared  with  Europeans ;  but  they  can  continue  iwmo  forms  of 
Phyiicai  moderate  exertton,  suoli  aa  paddling,  for  long  periods.  They 
characMM.  (ifp  mo«tIy  cleanly  in  poraonal  habita,  batliing  regularly  and 
swimming  splendidly.  Skull-flattening  still  prevails  in  one  tribe,  and 
was  formerly  practiaed  by  all  tho  Caribs,  Among  the  true  Canbs  the 
leg  below  tho  knee  and  at  tho  anklo  is  constricted  by  a  bnuid  belt  of 
cotton,  causing  the  calf  to  swell  disproportionately.  All  woar  a  string  or 
band  of  cotton  or  beads  round  their  nrniA  just  WIow  the  ahonlder.  Th« 
lower  lips  of  female  Caribs  are  pierced  by  one  or  more  hokv,  thiongli 
which  they  pass  a  pin  or  sharp  piece  of  wood,  point  outwania.  The  men 
fasten  a  string  thmiigh  a  similai-  hole,  and  suspend  from  it  a  bell-akaped 
ornament ;  and  a  half  moon  is  suspended  from  tho  septum  of  the  nose, 

Th"  ordinary  garb  of  the  Guiana  Indians  is  a  strip  of  clolh  or  fibr» 
roan<l  ihu  loins ;  women  wear  a  little  apron.  Sandals  are  worn  on  stony 
^^  ground,  cnt  ft-esh  from  the  leaf-stalk  of  a  palm.  Oruaments  nro 
far  more  wem  by  the  men  than  by  women.  Neekiaces  of 
btish-hogs'  teeth,  killed  by  themselves,  long  strings  of  seeds  or  be«ds, 
crowns  of  beautiful  (eathcrs,  rufis,  trailing  dacorationB  of  bright-coloured 
birds'  skins,  and  paint  in  vari»d  patterns,  belong  to  the  Indian  stock  of 
oniament.  "A  man,  when  bo  wunta  to  dress  well,  perhaps  entirely  eoata 
both  his  feet  np  to  tho  ankles  with  a  crust  of  red ;  his  whole  trunk  ho 
sometimes  stains  uniformly  witli  blue-black,  more  rarely  with  re<l,  or 
ho  covers  it  with  an  intricate  pattern  of  linos  of  either  colour  ;  he  puta  a 
streak  of  red  along  the  bridge  of  his  nose ;  whore  liis  eyebrows  were  till 
he  pulled  them  out,  he  putJt  two  red  lines;  at  tho  top  of  the  arch  of  his 
forehead  he  puts  a  big  lump  of  red  paint,  and  probably  he  scatters  other 
spots  and  linos  somewhere  on  his  face. 

The  forest  Indians,  inchiding  tho  true  Caribs,  build  wall-less  houses 
in  clearings.     They  are  usually  square,  the  four  poets  and  croasbeama 
supporting  a  sloping  thatch  of   pftlm-leave«,  which  on  two 
opposite  sides  nearly  touches  the  ground.    The  furniture  of  the 
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honse  incladee  a  huge  vessel  to  hold  paiwari — a  ferm«nt«d  Ii(|UOT  modo 
from  caasava  bread,— clay  j>ot«  and  v^'saels,  gounls,  baskets,  and  stoob  ; 
bundles  of  arrows,  a  bow,  and  perliapti  a  blowpipe,  arc  Imng  up,  and  many 
red  cottAn  hammocks  are  slung  from  the  beams.  In  the  open  savanualid 
the  Macuaifl  and  Areonnns.  who  are  Coribs,  and  thn  Wapianas,  build  round 
or  oval  houses,  with  thick  walls  of  wattle  plastered  with  mud,  and  with  a 
high  conical  i-oof  of  palm-Ieavea.  Often  there  is  a  separate  ruder  honse 
for  the  women.  There  are  no  windows,  and  the  very  narrow  doorway  ia 
much  blocked  up.    The  floor  ia  of  mud  trodden  hard.    ''  The  smoko  from 
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many  fties  haa  dyed  the  roof  a  d«ep,  highly-polished  black,  I^ke  the 
forest  hoiiHea,  the  place  is  crowded  with  hammocks.  Under  each  of  these 
are|,the  ashes*  of  a  fire ;  for  all  Indians,  whether  at  home  or  travelUng, 
slciep'with  a  fire  so  directly  under  their  hammocks,  that  the  flames  seem 
to  lick  the  naked  skins  of  thfl  sleepers."  Wlien  on  a  hunting  or  fishing 
expedition,  the  Indians  build  a  temporary  shelter  of  palm-leavea  of  mora 
or  le«a  complex  form. 

There  is  no  formnl  eystcm  of  government  among  these  Indians,    The 
father  is  the  authority  in  his  family ;  ami  he  is  only  controlled  to  a  certain 
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extent  by  fear  of  tlie  "  peaiman,"  or  medicine-man  of  the  village,  and  tlM 
headman, — who  is  iLsnally  tJi«  most  successful  hunter, — who  settles  di8|rat« 
and  gives  orders  and  receivea  a  largpr  liharo  thaii  tlio  average  of  the 
proceeds  of  any  expedition.  Mr.  im  Thnni  gives  a  decidedly  favourablB 
opinion  of  the  moral  state  of  tlit-sc  tribett  when  iintnintcd  by  civilisation, 
being  gentle,  just,  grateful,  and,  although  ready  to  take  offence,  eauily 
pact^fd.  Order  is  largely  kopt  by  the  inHuence  of  the  system  of  retalin- 
tion  for  every  injurj',  from  the  highest  evil  of  bloodshed  to  the  low  level 
of  an  accidental  scratch  ov  towcli.  The  women  do  all  household  work 
and  nearly  all  manutactm-e,  while  uftcu  the  men  seem  to  spend  much 
time  idling ;  but  they  require  prolonged  rest  after  the  considerable 
exertions  of  their  fishing  and  hunting  expeditions.  At  night,  when  in 
their  hammocks,  "  the  men  tell  endless  stories,  sometimes  droning  tliom 
out  in  ft  sort  of  monotonous  chant,  sometimes  delivering  them  with  a 

startling  amount  of  emphasis  and  gesti- 
cnlation."  The  boys  and  youths  march 
about  Mowing  horns  or  playing  on 
flutes.  At  laKt  the  men  drop  to  sleep 
in  the  middle  of  their  stories. 

At  tho  birth  of  children,  tlie  fotlier 
has  a  sort  of  lying-in,  abstaining  IVom 
all  but  weak  gmel,  and  even 
from  smoking  and  -washing 
himself,  and  is  nursed  by  all  the  women. 
Children  are  not  weaned  till  the  third 
or  fourth  year.      Both  parents  show 
^^^^^         considerable    regard    for    their  child. 
^^^  A  '^1^^^      Boys  early  run  »*ild,  and  play  at  fishing 

^^^F    ^t  {tf^^^B     "^^  hunting  ;  girls  soon  begin  to  help 

the  women.    Personal  names  aro  given 

wjmus.  jjy  parents  or  the  medicine-man  ;  but 

tliey  are  only  rarely  used  or  mentioned,  and  tho  ordinary  terms  of  re- 
lationship or  of  friendship  are  most  employed.  In  mari'iage  the  j'ouths 
-^^^  choose  their  own  wives,  make  presents  to  them,  and  prove  tlieir 
fitness  by  undergoing  various  testa,  sncli  as  the  cutting  of 
wounds  in  their  flesh.  At  tinier,  no  doubt,  wives  are  purchased.  There 
is  little  ooremouy  connected  with  the  transaction.  Tito  medioine-men  in 
particular  have  a  large  number  of  wires.  Few  Indians  live  to  old  age^ 
and  thei-e  is  seldom  much  show  of  mourning  at  tlicir  death.  Btuial  takee 
place  in  a  grave  dug  within  the  house  of  the  deceased,  often 
in  a  sitting  or  other  cramped  position.  The  dead  man's  ham- 
mock ia  woand  romid  his  body,  and  various  personal  pocscMions  are 
buried  with  him.  A  fire  is  made  over  the  grave,  a  feast  follows,  and 
then  tho  house  is  deserted. 

Htmting,  the  most  important  oocnpation  of  the  Indians,  is  followed  in 
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groups,  or  large  partiw.  Fisli  are  caught  by  poisoning  a  creek,  by 
sbooting  the  fish  with  harpoon  arrows,  by  netting,  by  traps,  ^^^^^^ 
or  by  hook  and  line.  Tiirtles  and  iguanas  are  also  shot  with 
arrows ;  and  the  former,  when  caught,  are  often  kept  alive  in  a  pen  near 
the  house.  Oans  are  now  in  very  general  use  among  the  Indians,  and 
the  larger  the  barrel  is,  the  belter  they  are  liked ;  i'or  they 
usually  get  close  to  the  prey,  and  make  a.>«  big  a  hole  as  possible 
in  its  body.  Tiiey  make  their  own  spear-headed  arrows,  filing  the 
heads  out  of  the  iron  hoops  of  barrels,  or  any  other  old  metal.  Arrows 
poisoned  with  ourali  (also  spelt  curare,  lu-ari,  woorali)  are  largely  used 
by  the  Savannah  tribes :  the  poison  is  a  compound,  native-made,  which 
always  contains  the  juice  of  one  or  more  spocios  of  atrychnos.  Such 
arrows  are  used  for  shooting  with  bows,  and  with  the  blowpipe  or  blow- 
gun,  their  most  famous  instrumout.  This  is  a  straight  piece  of  a  gigantic 
species  of  reed,  from  eight  to  foorteen  feet  long,  cut  between  two 
successive  node»,  thoroughly  dried  and  kept  straight  by  itisortioii  in  the 
slender  stem  of  a  kind  of  palm.  There  are  other  details  essen^al  to  its 
perfection,  and  tho  necessary  accompaniment  is  tlie  quiver  of  darts, 
about  eight  inches  long,  being  merely  splinters  of  tho  woody  midrib  of 
a  certain  palm  leaf,  8har|j  as  needles,  and  dipped  in  ourali  poison.  They 
are  all  arranged  in  palisade  faahion,  tied  with  paraUel  plaits  of  string, 
and  then  rolled  up  in  a  bundle.  When  a  dart  is  withdrawn  for  use,  its 
unpoisoued  end  is  sarrouudeJ  by  enoiigli  fibre  to  fill  up  the  end  of  the 
blowpipe,  the  poisoned  end  is  lightly  broken,  so  that  the  point  may 
break  otf  in  the  bo<ly  of  the  prey,  and  so  the  dart  may  bu  used  again; 
and  the  dart  placed  in  the  blowpipe  is  blown  with  accurate  aim  fbr^ 
or  fif^y  feet.  It  is  usually  employed  to  kill  a  large  number  of  birds  at 
a  time,  when  fo-.-ding  together  on  a  tree.  The  Indian  is  so  stwillliy  that 
he  can  approach  witlinut  disturbing  them,  and  shoot  noiselessly  so  that 
bird  af^er  bird  falls  without  alarming  the  rest.  He  can  also  mimic  the 
birds'  cries  so  well  that  they  are  attracted  to  their  destruction. 

Cassava  cloaringa  are  made  by  tho  men,  but  planted  by  the  women. 
The  plants  take  about  ten  montlis  to  come  to  maturity;  the  clearings  are 
replanted  for  three  or  four  years  and  then  deserted.    Some- 
times,  through  improvidence,  the  quantity  planted  is  insufficient, 
or  is  exhausted  too  soon  ;  and  the  Indians'  imbstitnto  is  to  go  andqnarter 
themjtelves  on  a  neighlxiuring  settlement  which  has  some  food  lefb,  and  re- 
main there  till  all  is  eaten.    Meat  or  fiah  is  kept  either  dried,  salted,  or 
smoked  till  all  ia  oonanmed.    All  kinds  of  meal  are  made  into 
a  thick  soup  or  stew  with  a  quantity  of  pepper,  capsicums,  "^f^"'^^ 
etc.,  and  always  kept  ready ;  this  dish  is  called  pepper-pot.    "  Whenever 
tho  men  feel  hungry,  the  women  bring  the  pepper-pot,  witli  some  cassava, 
to  the  side  of  tho  hammock.    The  men  otl^n  do  not  trouble  themselves 
to  get  out  of  their  hammocks,  but  simply  lean  over  the  sides  to  eat ;  at 
other  times  they  get  up  and  sit  on  one  of  tho  low  wooden  stools,  or 


oil  n\w  nt  tTif  ttirtlc  »}w\]»  which  lie  about  tli«  floor  ;  or  tli«y  sqtuit  before 
thoir  food  witli  tlii-ir  kneea  drawn  ap  almost  to  their  heads,  in  the  in- 
vnnable  sitting  poHlure  of  an  Indian.  The  bread  ha^Hng  !>i^en  dipped 
into  the  m»<»  iu  the  pot,  the  sodden  picco  is  bitten  off.  Verj'  little  is 
eaten  at  a  time ;  and  when  the  meal  is  over,  the  men  roll  hock  into  thuir 
hammocks,  and  tho  vomon  fi«tch  away  the  romains  of  their  food.  The 
women  never  eat  with  the  men." 

We  have  not  -ipace  to  ilescribe  the  various  manufactures  of  these 
Indians,  and  tho  8y8t«m  of  division  of  labour  between  the  tribes,  by 
Hun.  which  various  prodocts  are  interchanged  by  traders,  oven 
tutiuM.  whiMi  belonging  to  hostile  tribes.  Weapons,  canoes,  hammocks, 
graters  for  cassava,  potteiT,  and  baskets  ar«  among  the  important  and 
iugonious  manufactares.  Many  of  them  are  dj-ing  out  heouuso  of  tho 
introduction  of  EuTXJpean  maiiufacturos,  and  thus  many  an  interesting 
prucos.1  ia  perialiing  without  a  suitable  and  useful  mode  of  oooupfttion 
taking  its  placo.  Tho  men  are  admirable  workers  iu  wood;  a  house, 
a  canoe,  or  a  stool  being  completely  made  with  only  an  axe,  a  cutlass,  and 
a  knife.  Ornamental  mnnufactures  are  not  so  elaborate,  and  show  but 
httte  ort,  for  they  are  chiefly  made  of  feathers,  toetb,  or  seeds  tied  t<*- 
gether  in  vnnoTia  waj-s,  sometiraes  on  frameworks  of  cotton  and  sticks. 
The  gorgeous  feathers  give  a  groat  variety  of  colour.  Necklaces  are 
largely  made  of  the  upper  canine  teeth  of  the  peccary,  a  necklace  often 
denoting  tho  slaughter  of  fifty  of  these  creatures.  Several  kinds  of 
musical  instruments  are  made — drums,  bone  flutes,  pan-pipes,  ^Eoliau 
harps,  etc. 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Caribs  were  formerly  canni- 
Imb,  but  this  is  not  the  case  now,  nor  is  slavery  any  longer  maintained 
among  them.  Their  festivals  are  not  oneii  witnessed  by 
Europeans,  if  indeed  they  are  ever  fully  shown  to  strangers ; 
tliey  are  usually  accompanied  by  mnch  drinking  of  paiwari,  of  whit^h 
enormous  (|uantitic8  are  made.  Long  formal  r»coptious  of  invited  guests 
are  held,  followed  hy  feasting  in  full  paint  and  decoratioim  ;  veapona  aud 
in-strumeiits  are  carried,  rattled,  and  phiyed  on,  an<i  processions  march 
rouud  ;  and  liirg^  quantities  of  paiwari  arc  drunk,  and  almost  at  onoe 
returned  through  the  mouth.  Dances  of  varied  kinds  follow :  aud  when 
a  dispute  arises — a  very  exceptional  thing  among  these  Indians — they 
strike  each  other  with  the  palm  of  tho  baud,  often  falling  at  tlie  first 
blow,  through  paiwari  intoxication.  An  obstreperouii  meml)er  is  takea 
and  sewn  np  iu  n  hammock,  where  he  can  do  nothing  but  shout. 

The  spirit  ideas  of  the  Indians,  best  designated  as  '-  animism,"  have 
been  carefully  studied  by  Mr.  im  Thurn,  and  his  account  is  deserving  of 
most  thoughtful  attention.  All  objects  arc  regarded  by  the 
Indian  ashsving  a  spirit  separable  fh)m  the  body  or  sahstance. 
Uea's  spirits  are  separable  by  death  or  in  sleep ;  but  certain  people, 
known  as  konaimas,  have  the  power  of  voluntarily  leaving  their  bodiea,. 
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ito  exorcise  veogeanoo.    Tliey  caow  almost  all  oviLi,  Kipecially  death-t. 
Some  kenaimas  lire  real  retaliators  for  jost  causo,  and  follow  tho  ordinary 
vendetta  methods,  others  are  quite  imaginary.    The  commonest  forms 
of  death  among  them  being  consumption,  d>-M<ntpry,  and  other  wast- 
ing diflouHes,  the  Indian  bolioves  that  death  takes  place  hy  the  spirit 
of  the  kenaima  a<l  ministering  iwiaon.    The  medicin4>-inau,  or  peaiman, 
is  the   Indian'!*  reAige  against  th««o  calamities;  and,  as  in    _^^^ 
otlicr  localitieH,  he  \&  both  doctor  and  priest,  and  lias  skill 
to  tell  where  game  is  abundant.    Formerly  tlie  office  was  hereditary ; , 
but  in  any  case  the  would-be  peiuman  has  to  undergo  long  fasts  and 
wanderings,  to  leam  ventriloqnial  arts,  and  by  various  methods  to  work 
himself  into  excited  ravings.    His  performances  are  mo«tIy  oarried  on  in 
the  dark  ;  for  houra  usinterruptedly  these  men  will  make  noises  imitating 
the  voices  of  supposed  kenoimaa,  bumaQ  and  animal,  which  he  has 
summoned, and  whom 
hi.>  compels  to  promise 
not  to  molest  the  vic- 
tim.     Often,  at    the 
end,    some  object    is 
produced,    which    is 
allegi'd  to  be  the  ke- 
uaima   which    has 
cansed  the   mischief. 
Tliere    iu  a  peaiman 
in  each  considerable 
village  and   district; 
and  the  office  is  very 
well    paid,    both    di- 
rectly and  indirectly ; 
no    Indian    dares    to 
refuse  him  anything. 

A  remarkable  thing  al>oitt  thoae  p«ople  is  the  extent  to  which  they 
belie%'e  their  dreams  to  be  real.  Mr.  im  Thum  gJVM  numerous  interest- 
ing facts  which  prove  this  ;  and  waking  visions  are  believed  to  tMguxoA 
be  equally  real.  The  spirit  of  a  man  may  pass  into  the  body  "•"■ 
of  a  tiger  or  other  animal ;  and  dL<ieaat>s  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  personi- 
fied. Beyond  belief  in  tho  existence  of  these  innumerable  spirits  of 
animate  or  inanimate  objects,  and  in  the  continued  existence  of  the  spirits 
of  the  dead,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  Guiana  Indians  (apart  from 
European  influenoo]  liave  any  religious  beliefs.  The  di'tt'l  are  believed 
to  remain  disembodied  ou  earth  in  the  places  they  previously  inhabited. 
Sometimes  Indiaiw  hope,  when  dead,  to  become  white  men,  a  touching 
instance  of  the  impression  given  to  them  by  the  superior  powers  and 
attainments  of  Kuropeans.  They  have  some  idea  of  a  country  liej'ond  the 
sky,  but  have  no  distinct  idea  of  a  heaven.     There  are  names  in  use 
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unOng  Uiem,  sigiiifymg  tha  Groat  Fathor,  Uie  Maker,  and  one  who 
lived  long  «go ;  and  apparently  tliese  refer  to  dead  ancestors,  and  to 
traditional  founders  of  the  tribes ;  but  some  of  these  names,  throogh 
misHionary  inflnence,  are  now  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  God.  It  is 
fmtoiii»!iing  that  the  Indian  is  so  sensitive  to  the  injnrioua  powers  of 
spirits,  while  not  thinking  that  the  action  of  harmless  or  l>eneficent 
spirits  can  matt^v  to  him ;  "  all  (he  good  tliat  befalb  him,"  says  &lr.  im 
Thurn,  "  the  Indian  accepts,  oithcr  withont  inquiry  as  to  its  cause,  or  ns 
thft  result  of  Ilia  own  exertions."  Their  religious  observances,  indepen- 
dent of  tlie  work  of  the  pejiiman,  xeein  restricted  to  avoiding  any  thing 
or  action  which  may  attract  to  them  the  notice  of  maligmint  spirito. 
They  do  this  often  by  rubbing  their  eyes  with  red  peppers,  by  avoiding 
eating  certain  animals,  especially  introduced  species,  and  by  not  inention- 
iog  t^e  dreaded  object. 

Tiie  WarrBUs  are  of  shorter  stature  and  weaker  frame,  with  short 

'_ and  thick  necks  and  Hat,  broad 

feet,  adapted  to  the  soft, 
'muddy  »oit  on  which 
they  live.  Their  faces  are  strik- 
ingly dull  and  gloomy  in  expres- 
sion, and  their  complexion  appears 
relatively  dark  because  of  the  dirt 
which  incrufrts  them.  They  livo 
in  pile  houses  on  swampy  ground 
or  even  above  water,  and  Iniild 
canoes  for  the  suiroimding  tiribea 
near  the  coasti  as  the  Wapianas 
do  in  the  interior.  Schombnrgh 
describes  their  miserable  huts, 
8even  or  eight  feet  long,  as  raised 
on  a  platform  of  intorlaced  stems 
of  a  palm,  supported  by  troe-trunks  live  or  six  feet  high.  The  low  rqof 
is  thatched  with  palm-leaves,  and  a  notched  tree-tmnk  serves  as  a  ladder; 
and  to  it,  when  the  water  is  high,  the  canoe  is  tied, 

The  "Wapianas  of  the  Savannahs  are  unusually  tall  for  Indians,  and 

fine  featured.     They  ai-e  very  averse  to  ortlinarj'  intercourse  with  other 

n«       tribe:*,  but  are  the  chief  traders  and  middlemen  ;  they  are  also 

''^''■■'■"  the  great  canoe-makers  of  the  interior.     They  largely  eat 

cassava  in  the  form  of  Uio  rough  meal  kuo^vn  as  farina  among  the 

BraaUans. 

The  Arawaka  have  better  proportioned  though  short  bodies,  and  aro 

ligljtw  cokiQred  and  moro  cleanly  than  the  Warraus,    Their  protuberant 

stomachs  and  sleekness  of  body  make  them  decidedly  ngly. 

They  are  much  moro  intluencod  by  i-iviH.'wtion,  can  nearly  lijl 

speak  English,  and  wear  European  clothes.     Like  the  other  tribes,  they 
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were  formerly  di\-ided  into  a  Rrcftt  Qambor  of  distinct  families,  b(>tvreeii 
And  imt  within  which  mai-riage  was  allowed.  These  distinotions  are  now 
fading  away.  The  family  uamos  an)  evidently  derived  from  nntiiral 
objeetfl  of  importance  to  tiiem,  from  which  they  fabled  that  they  were 
descended.  Descent  in  thetw  families  was  reckoned  only  in  the  mother's 
line,  and  no  intormarriago  on  the  mother's  side  was  permitted.  When 
he  married,  an  Arawak  went  to  live  in  lii.s  fa t)ier-i»- law's  house,  and' 
worked  lor  him.  Their  lionscs  at  present  have  an  approach  to  civiliBod 
comfort,  and  are  very  clean. 

Varions  ancient  remains  have  been  dist-overed  in  Guiana  in  modem 
times,  inclndiiig  rock-w'ulptnres,  shell  monnds,  ami  stone  im-     jjj,(j„( 
plements,  but  their  dates  cannot  be  a.<)tug»ed,  and  it  wotild  bo  remaUuiB 
vt-ry  unsafe  to  assign  tliem  to  a  romob^  antiquity.    Home  of 
the  shallow  scnlpttires  represent  a 


Onlan^ 


reotaiignlar  figure  crowned  willi  a 
semicircle  markod  by  radii ;  the 
tleeply  graven  sculptures  represent 
\'«ry  varied  an<l  roogli  drawings  of 
men  and  animals,  like  an  Knglish 
child  of  five  years  old  might  draw  : 
some  few  are  moro  complex.  Tlicy 
aw>  usually  found  where  there  is 
some  striking  unitiral  object,  often 
near  waterfalls. 

At  the  time  of  Uie  SpanJith  con- 
ijnest  the  Chibchas  were  an  im- 
portant people  in  the^^^^^^^^ 
district  of  Bogota,  and 
had  attained  a  considerable  degree 
of  dvilisfttion,  having  superior  and 
-tubordinftte  chiefs  and  priest-?.  They 
are  now  represented  by  a  mere  rem- 
nant. Anotlu-r  important  civilised  tribe  tii  the  ron(]UP8t  was  that  of  the 
Tayrouas,  who  had  well-made  roads  and  gold  omamoiitfi.  Tho  nnci\'ilised 
tribes  of  Colombia  are  still  very  numerous  and  unsettled. 

The  Napo  and  other  gi-oat  river  valleys  at  the  head  of  the  Amazon 
system  in  Ecuador,  are  the  home  of  Napo,  Jivaro,  and  other  Indian  tribes. 
The  Jiv&ros  have  several  peculiarities.  They  are  r^ular 
workers,  not  passing  day»  together  in  idleness.  They  have 
A  remarkable  method  of  scalping,  according  to  &[r.  Simson,  by  which  the 
akin  of  the  victim's  head  is  gradually  shrunk  to  the  sixe  of  n  moderately 
large  orange.  The  entire  skin  of  the  bead  is  removed  in  one  piece,  and 
is  gradually  dried  by  mp«ns  of  liot  stones  placed  inside  it.  They  also  plaii 
their  slain  enemies'  hair  in  long  plaibs,  and  wear  them  round  their  waist. 
They  have  a  system  of  telegraphy  by  means  of  strokes  on  a  drum,  which 
xm.  3  o 
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CBU  be  beard  mul  ropeutnl  fW>m  lionso  bo  home. 
and  rendily  raUy  the  tribe  (o  tnas.  One  of 
their  great  fciistl-dftys  is  foiinwriwl  with  thif 
initiKtioii  of  ibildrpn  Into  smoking,  at  the  affe 
of  three  or  four.  The  family  being  aasemblod, 
the  bead  maketi  u  spc«(-h,  oxuhing  Ibe  x'ltlour 
niid  good  oxauiplv  of  the  (-hild'^  ancc-sioi-s  and 
iX'lativos,  and  of  c-oursp  expressing  great  hopes 
about  the  cliild.  The  pipe  is  then  hand^il  t« 
ihe  child,  who  takes  a  fvw  whifla,  ttud  then  the 
fea»t  comnienct^,  mnch  clikha  being  dmuk,  s 
liquor  in  the  main  similar  to  the  (iniatiians' 
paiwuri,  thoiiglt  more  substantial.  They  liavo 
^^^^  ^^  a  peciiUar  hubit  of  ejciling  from  the  mouth  iu 
/■i^^^iUlSi^^m  i'>*^  inomiDg  'by  the  aid  of  a  feather)  any  food 
that  may  rcmnin  in  the  stomaoh.  In  the  cott- 
eade,  or  the  father  taking  to  bod  when  n  rhild 
is  bom  l4i  him,  and  in  many  other  resjiectfi 
they  reeeinblo  the  (Jui*niaii9.     All  the   lribe«t 

in   tliis  diatrict   give   a   vi-rj-  expressive  "  eluck "'   of  satisfaction   when 

pleased  or  aatonished :  the  same  «ound  is  nlw  used  in  bracing  the  Imdy 

together  for  i^pecial  exertion. 

The  Canelos  Indians,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bobenaza,  ai-e  a  mixed 

trilK-,  eliiefiy  of  Jivaro  origin,  btit  speaking  a  Quichiia  laiigttagi'.     The 

GUM  '"*"  "''''  ^"^y-  <^'"'"'"*i  ""'^  dandyfied,  and  lacking  many  good 
qualities  of  the  Jivaros.  The  women  oionpy  a  very  low  [xisi- 
♦jon.  Wlien  the  hnsbuml  is  drank,  whieh  is  frequently,  his  wife  has  ti> 
follow  him  by  day  and  preeede  him  by  night  with  a  firebrand  lo  light 
him,  und  ready  to  raise  him  up  whenever  he  fnlU  down.  In  bringing 
provision-^  to  a  traveller,  tlie  man  aiwnj'a  st;tlks  first,  lance  iu  hand  and 
featliemt  on  head,  while  the  wife  follows,  heavily  laden,  and  often  carry- 
ing a  child  on  Iier  hip.  The  blow-gun  is  a  very  prevalent  weapon  among 
these  and  many  other  Indian  tribes.  A  number  of  these  tribes  are  semi- 
Christtanisod,  oat  salt,  and  are  comparatively  peaceable ;  but  tltero  still 
live  on  the  upiKT  Napo,  many  tribes  knon'n  as  "Infidels."  The  former 
are  known  «.-<  Indians,  and  are  de^u-nded  from  a  people  once  forming 
|»art  of  the  Iiica  nation. 

These  people  wear  sliort  i-ottoii  drawers  (men)  m  cotton  cloth 
wrapped  round  fi-om  the  loins  to  the  knee,  with  a  short  jacket  or  shirt 
(women),  with  many  oniaments.  Their  blow-guns  are  made  dilfereutly 
irom  those  of  the  G^uiana  Indiiins,  in  two  similar  halves,  of  a  hard  species 
of  palm,  and  joined  lengtliwisu  with  wax  and  iibre.  Their  bore  is  almost 
as  true  and  perfect  as  that  of  a  gun-baiTel.  Burial  takeH  place  in  the 
Itooaes  ;  and  the  men  are  usually  buried  in  their  own  aanoea,  or  a  suiHcieot 
lengtli  cut  from  tliem,  dreased  in  their  best,  and  nnUi  HuppliiMi  of  food. 
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It  is  only  witb  great  difficulty  thnt 
theafi  In<1iftn»  linvo  been  pcntmuliMl  to 
sottJo  in  permanent  villages,  and  many 
of  tiiem  readily  take  to  roaming  again, 
or  liavc  rc-iorts  and  slii-<l5  in  the  wood»<. 
Regular  voyages  ave  undertaken  down 
the  river  Napo,  and  up  the  Amazon,  tu 
the  salt  mines  of  Chasnia  on  the  river 
Huiillagn.  and  to  tlie  upper  Amnxon  tor 
poison.  These  jonnieys  are  extremely 
fatiguing,  hutting  several  months,  «nd 
Iwing  largely  made  against  strong  cnr- 
rents. 

Of  the  su^alled  Infidels,  who  do  not 
eat  salt,  and  have  very  many  different 
langiisges.  mnny  are  little  _^-^ 
known.  The  Z»p»ros  (the  nami- meaning  a  covere<l  Iwaket  of 
wickerwork  in  two  layei-a  with  waterproof  lenves  between)  »r«  aome  of 
tlip  most  expert  Mpeiivmon  and  hunters  known,  detet^^ting  the  slightest 
sounds  and  footmarks,  recognising  witli  great  precision  tho  number  of 
animals  which  may  have  passed,  and  how  long  since  they  passed,  moving 
with  cat-like  silence,  and  keeping  unsightly  bnt  clever  dogs  to  aid  them. 
They  eat  muoli  more  animal  food  than  many  tribes.  Tobacco  in  various 
forms  is  a  great  remedy  among  them,  large  qaantities  of  water  being 
dmnk,  in  which  tobacco  has  been  steeju'd.  They  m-e  very  wild  and  fear- 
less when  pi-ovoked,  though  shy  and  retu'ing  otherwise :  great  tact  is 
n«c««tUT^-  in  managing  them,  and  at  all 
times  they  are  ohaugeable  and  nnn-li- 
able.  They  always  exhibit  plea^iure  in 
tlie  destrnotion  of  life,  animal  or  human. 
They  are  very  disunited  and  given  fi 
roaming ;  and  wlien  they  qnaj-rel  with 
other  tribo«  kill  many  men  and  keep 
the  women  and  children,  selling  most 
of  the  latter.  In  their  relations  with 
wotiieii  almost aoy arrangement  maybe 
found,  and  women  have  great  liberty. 
Om-  mode  of  courtship  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Simson.  is  for  a  youth  to  go  hunt- 
ing and  on  returning  throw  his  game 
at  the  foot  of  the  woman  he  seeks, 
followed  by  sufficient  firewood  to  cook 
it.  If  the  woman  gi-ts  up  and  begins 
cooking  the  game,  she  is  con.tiderod  to 
have  accepted  his  offer;  but  marriage  di;*uMi  wanhn. 
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l»y  ftwco  or  caplnro  fipoqiicntly  takes  place.  The  medicine-man  (here 
I'litl&d  .ihiiuano)  has  mach  tho  same  powur  as  among  Eastern  ludiuns ; 
Ito  seems  to  believe  in  lijs  own  practices  to  a  conaiderabie  extent.  Tboae 
who  siiffor  iVom  cluroiiic  diseases  ure  not  unfrequcntly  put  an  end  to  when 
ihey  become  a  burden.  They  have  more  than  one  intoxicating  ligaor, 
one  wlut:h  in  similar  in  properties  to  tho  well-known  coca.  Moi^t  of  them 
»r«  almost  naked,  their  t'Rc««  Wing  hidtotuly  painted,  qtitie  ansyni- 
metxically,  in  bright   red,  hluish-blftck,  etc.     They  liave  no  number 
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beyond  five,  simply  aiHing  »ny  <*xoe«is  "  many,  many."     A  point  wortJi 
.noting  13,  that  none  of  the  Indians  hitherto  dewribed  in  tins  chapter, 
'  **xw*pt  tliOite  on  the  noast  of  Quiana,  have  hontes  or  even  know  anything 
of  them. 

Turning  now  for  a  brief  spaon  to  the  paat,  we  must  refer  to  the 

ancient  luca  rivihsatJou  in  Pern.     This  represented  the  highest  develop* 

m™.  •"*"*  of  the  American  Indian  ;  and  in  some  rt-spccta  it  was  not 

unworthy  to  l>«  oomjtared  with  that  of  the  Kgyptians.    Qrant- 

ing  that  their  religion  was  not  of  a  very  olcvatod  typv,  tho  entire  syatem 
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of  Inca  civilisation  was  woll  wortli  proser%'iu;5 ;  and  nothing  can  oxcxwo 
the  barbarous  treatment  met^d  out  to  Uie  nativcx  by  Pizuiro  and  his 
Hnooessors  in  the  Upanish  govpmmcnt.  ^listorieal  evidence  left  by  tho 
Incas  showa  that  their  empire  was  lonnded  nbotit  the  olovenlh  century 
by  consolidation  of  namerinw  distinct  tribes  and  peoplos,  otctipying  tli" 
cmitral  moontain  region  of  Peru.  These  included  the  QuichuasQucbnuuui 
and  Aymaras,  whose  languages  are  stiH  widely  .i|iolcpn  in  *y'"»»"* 
Ecuttdiir.  Peni.  Bolivift,  and  northern  Chili,  having  extinguished  many 
less  copious  and  intellectual  languages. 

There  Li  reiaaon  to  believe  that  the  Inoa  kingdnui  watt  not  the  Bntt 
grotut  dominion  in  this  region,  for  in  various  places,  near  Lako  TiticoCB,  nt 
Cuzco,  and  elsewhere,  there  are  niiiw  of  vast  buildings,  poa^iblyTiuAnMrkM 
never  completed.  At  Tiahuanuoo, — the  Ampricau  Baalboo  t»  it  ■****•*■ 
has  been  called, — is  a  very  ancient  temple,  defined  by  lines  of  largo  erect 
stones  (of  red  sandstone)  partly 
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cut,  and  including  an  iJiner  sanc- 
tum. Anotlier  building  is  named 
the  Palace,  defined  by  great 
blocka  of  trachyte  admirably  cut. 
Portions  of  walls,  composed  of 
large  stones,  still  remain ;  aLw> 
some  gntoways  oomposcd  of  hugn 
monoliths,  with  unique  oma- 
menb).  Thus  in  the  New_World 
do  we  find  repeated  structures 
which  in  the  Old  World  still  defy 
explanation.  One  tiling  is  cer- 
tain, they  could  only  have  been 
bnilt  by  a  p&wei-ftil  and  skilful 
people,  with  human  labour  ut 
command.  It  is  nuggest^d  that  these  were  an  Aymara  people,  who 
later  gave  way  to  tlte  Incas. 

At  Truxiilo  and  in  its  neighbourhood  are  the  ruins  left  by  the 
Ohimti  peoi^e,  long  lintM  of  ma^ive  walls,  great  chambered  pyramids, 
remains  of  palaoee,  aquedncta,  granaries,  fhrnaces,  fonndriett,  bahuuu  or 
tombs,  etc.,  extending  foi*  many  miles."  Many  treasures  of  ""•  a>i«n»« 
ornament,  many  human  remains,  and  unique  urchit4>«turnl  fentnrea  have 
boon  found  here.  These  people  were  contemporary  with  the  Incati  for  it 
considerable  pt-riod,  and  wero  finally  subclue<l  by  them  ;  in  language  and 
race  they  were  distinct  from  their  conquerors.  Tho  Chimu  artificer* 
were  equal  to  those  of  the  Incas,  and  they  had  peculiar  ornaments  and 
design*,  Buob  as  huge  lancos,  lizards,  serpents,  and  fish«'».  Their  remark- 
able  metal-work    in    bronze  waa  surpassed  by  their  jwttery,   in   which 

'  See  ikv.  K-  (j.  Kigairr'ii  "  I'cru  **  for  u  capital  nocoont  ol  llie  riiiti^  in  the  L«n<l  nl 
ili»  lnCB«. 
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tlicy  outdid  th«  luctts  in  varioty  of  furnu,  I'rceclom  of  execution,  and 
)inen«^s  ol'  material.  The  representations  of  tJie  human  head  give 
many  illustrations  of  auuicnt  f«aturo«,  mockut  of  1iair-dr««siug,  etc.,  vnry 
tnncli  like  wliat  may  bo  found  at  thi<  preseut  day.  Hr.  Squier  iufers 
iVom  the  roligious  xynibob  that  the  Ohimua  worshipped  the  powers  of 
nature  and  typical  nbjecUi,  uud  thiit  th^y  had  uI»o  Iiouwiiuld  divinities, 
many  in  thu  form  of  animalft ;  with  this  probaMy  there  was  a  worship  of 
It  Nnpreme  spirit. 

The  Incas  lnic«d  their  origin  from  Manco-capac  and  his  wife  and 
sister,  chiliiren  of  the  Snn,  supposed  to  have  8tarl**d  fixim  the  island  of 
Titiriica  in   the  1ak'>  of  that  name,  to  subdue  And  luittruct  the  iimvage 

tribes  aronnd.     He  bra- 
vidled    north- 
wards  to  (hi> 
valley  of  the  Vilcouota 
une  of  the  hood  stream.*) 
of  the  AmsKon)  reaching 
the  site  of  Cuz«o,  whorB 
he  fixed  the  seat  nf  hiit 
empire.     On  thi»  island 
tliore  are  still  the  remains 
of  a  temple  of  tho  Sun,  a 
palace,  and   other   Inoa 
relica.     At  Cuzco, — isoiifc 
admirably     situated     at 
over   n,(X)0  feet    above 
the  sea  level,  and  oon- 
Htructed  on  a  rectangntar 
itrrangement  of  roads  and 
M^uaros,  orgaiiisod  eo  aa 
to  repi-esent  the  nevaral 
proviut-ow  of  the  empire, 
— are  remaiui*  of  uiun^rouK  palaces,  tompIi.-s,  and  public  buildings.     The 
crdopMB   massive  cyclopt^aii  walls,  the  iuclination  of  the  walla  inwards, 
*■*'■■     the  conrtyai'ds  with  no  ont>»r  windows,  and  the  serpent  carv- 
ings, are  all   strikingly  characteristic.      No   <^ment  was  used,  bnt   the 
stones  were  filtod  in  ro^^iilar  trounMM  with  the  utmost  prtrvisioii  of  Jointing, 
so  that  in  some  huildingH  it  is  impossible  to  iuaert  the  thinnest  knife-blade 
TMopi*  ot  ui*  ">*  *von  a  niimili'  Ix'twwn  ihi-ui.     The  Temple  of  (hi-  Sun  was 
•"■■        the  moet  remarkable  building  of  all  America.    It  occupied  one 
Hide  of  a  great  conrt,  and  was  richly  <lecoratcd  with  »olid  gold  ;  at  its  eaM- 
I'm  end  was  a  giWAt  plate  uf  ^old  roprvsenting  the  sun,  while  beneath  it 
were  the  dried  bodies  of  the  luca   king^,  each  ou  a  golden  chair.     The 
other  sides  of  tlio  court  had  buildings  dLnlicated  to  the  moon,  Venus, 
thunder  and  lightning,  the  rainbow,  etc. 
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The  convent  of.  die  pri^stfl  and  tlie  palace  of  the  vi^ns  of  the 
Miin  wpro  altto  itotablu  buildings.  Tliere  ore  tlie  remains  of  fourt««n 
Int-a  palacai,  eacli  ruler  Iiavinj*  built  a  new  one.  Wo  cannot  ^^  p-i,-—. 
Kivw  iiirthor  detailH  of  these  biiililing;^,  hot  nnongh  has  heeu 
Haid  to  indicate  bow  gi\^at  n  pi>oplo  the  Incas  wore.  Their  systuui  of 
f^overuinent  wtut  complex  and  orderly,  tlieir  empire  being  divided  into 
iive  goveiiimonts,  each  with  a  viceroy,  ^ubordiuate  otBoers,  and  nuiner- 
«iii9  inspectors.  The  etAto  woi-ship  was  elaborate,  with  mi  inipo»iug 
rituut  and  many  festivals.  Kxoclkuit  road»,  with  regular  post-hnoses 
(not,  however,  adapted  for  wheeled  vehiclea,  which  they  did  not  possoas), 
a  good  systftni  of  land  tenure  and  of  colonii^ation,  all  rthowfd  a  people 
uf  thought,  uf  adnii- 
nisb'ative  skill,  and  ol' 
a  good  di^poKition  in 
many  ways.  Piitarro 
tMtifiod  that  there 
were  no  such  roada  in 
Ohrifltendom  ;  yet  in 
many  oaoes  the  Span- 
iarda  destroyed  them 
for  the  sake  of  the 
paving  irtones.  It  ix 
lamentable,  thai  t'>' 
cattse  they  were  !> 
.■skilled  in  dostruetion 
and  treachery  than  tlie 
Spaniards,  thi-ir  em- 
pire should  have  been 
d<'stroyed,  and  a  long 
period  of  degeneration 
shnulrl  luive  fallt'u  on 
the  Ituid. 

Ctutco  is  inhabited 
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almoHt  entirely  by  pure  Indiana ;  and  there  are  still  some  of  the  desL'".-nd- 
ants  of  old  native  families.     In  the  village  of  Aan  Seba.4tian,     uodem 
not  far  distant,  are  many  deacondants  of  the  Incas,  having  a  laiwbiwuw. 
markeil  hniigIitin>'S.H  of  bearing.   The  recrejit  ions  of  Cuxco,  says  Mr.  Stpiier, 
are  religions  proce^^ionu  and  cock-lighting.     The  town  is  most  filthy. 

Tho  Inca  tribes  of  the  Andes  are,  on  the  whole,  slenderly  made,  but 
mosuular.  Their  complexion  iit  oIiv<;-colnured,  with  a  smooth  soli  skin; 
the  00909,  like  those  of  Inca  sculptui'«s,  are  a-iuilluv:.  The  Aymarus  are 
more  Ihick-set.  The  women  wear  extraordinary  hats,  which  Mr.  Squier 
<:ompare.i  to  a  coffin  with  a  kind  of  black  valance  8uspfnde<l  round  a 
stiff  body  of  pasteboai'd,  covered  with  red  cloth  and  lin»ol.  Their 
hounes  are  nil  built  uf  plastered  cluy  on  wattl««,  and  thatrhe<)  with  grass. 
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They  seldom  have  more  than  out-  room,  wfth  u  low  narrow  door,  and  tlie 
waLUof  ull  iiicliiio  inward.  Tliellncas  are  described  as  good  ngrioul- 
torists  and  shepherds,  boiug  vi>rj-  kind  to  th«ir  tmimals ;  they  are  brave, 
home-loving,  and  nfft-ctionut*  to  their  children.  The  AymBTaa  are  said 
to  be  morn  .'sullen  aii<l  cruel. 

Mr.  S(]iucr  dBscribes  a  remarkable  festival,  coincident  with  the 
ii.-irvratiikg  of  a  species  of  potuto,  iind  with  the  CaUiolio  fenttv-al  of 
Modmi  nu  Corpus  Christi,  at  Tiahuaniico.  lu  the  sqnare  assembled  four 
f***i^^  groups  of  dancers,  weartnp;  variously  coloured  hniidkerchiefn 
over  their  slioiilders.  The  men  wore  head-dresses  of  various  coloured 
iimtli<'i>,  leiigi  lieiied  out  by  sUju)  of  c«u«,  rising  five  or  six  feet  from  a 
head-band  round  their  head)*,  and  extending  outwards  like  an  inverted 
umbrella.    "Under  the  left  arm  each  man  held  a  rude  drum,  large  in 

circoimference  but  shallow, 
which  he  beut  with  h  tstick 
grasped  in  his  right  hand, 
while  ill  his  l<-fl  he  hold 
to  liis  mouth  a  Pan's  pipo, 
difieriug  in  sisw  and  toue 
trom  that  of  his  neigh- 
luiu-."  The  women,  drossod 
\i\  blue,  wore  hats  of  stifi 
juiper  with  large  tiat  round 
brinis  ribbed  to  re]>reaont 
the  sun's  rays,  while  from 
the  middle  rose  a  crown  of 
three  tiemioircular  piocee 
placed  trianguhirly,  and 
ddornod  witli  rnya,  whilfr 
httle  mirrors  occupied  the 
centre.  Tlit;  shrill  musi<' 
vied  with  the  extravagance  of  the  men's  dancing ;  the  women's  move- 
ments were  slow  and  stately.  "  All  night  and  nil  day,  still  the  festival 
went  on,  growing  wdder  and  noisier,  and  only  culminating  when  the  feast 
of  the  Church  commenced.  It  was  an  extraordiuar^'  speotaole,  thai  of 
the  symlwU  of  Christianity  iiud  thi-  fipiiresof  our  Saviour  and  the  Sainto, 
CHiTii-d  by  n  reeling  priest  and  staggering  Indians  through  the  street* 
of  Tiahuamicfi,  while  the  Chimo  rovellers  thunccd  and  drummed  around 
thorn."  Altogether  the  impression  produced  was,  thatllie  festival  retained 
many  features  of  the  old  Suti  worship.  It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  add. 
that  rnOHt  of  these  priests  are  either  pure  Indians  or  half-castes,  and  Uiat 
they  include  many  of  the  most  worldly,  ill-edacated,  and  immoral  mem- 
bors  to  be  found  in  any  ])rie«thood. 

The   Indians  of  the   Amazon    valleys,    while  snperior   to   those  ol 
Southern  Braxil,  nre  not  so  skilful  or  inlelligout  as  those  ftirtJtor  north. 
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Tliere  ai-^  verj-  many  tribea  aud  Languages,  and  it  U  not  possible  to  settle 
,  how  fiur  tliey  include  distinct  racett.  Up  to  about  2,600  milM  tnAuior 
from  tho  month  ofUie  great  river  the  Tiipi  language  in  a  oorrupt  *'*  *■■■*'■'■ 
form  a»d  a  patois  Portuguow  are  very  gvnvriiUy  iipok«n.  Fnri)i«r  up,, 
in  tin?  Andes  districts,  Quichua  is  spoken.  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  describoi  the 
Tupi  Indians  as  having  a  varj'iug  coppery  complexion,  jet-blaok  straight 
hair,  black  eyes,  and  little  or  no  beord.  iSomo  have  the  whole  _^-^  ^,^ 
.  &ce  wide  and  rather  flattened,  and  many  have  most  regular 
^ features.  The  oheek-lxtnos  aro  not  piumint-nt  in  mo«!t,  nor  the  eyes  at 
all  obUque.  Their  flgores  are  often  auperb,  with  splendid  chest  develop- 
ment. Tlie  varietio»  of  customs  and  manners  would  fill  voltimeti. 
Amoiig  the  Uaupc  Indiaus  are  tribes  in  which  the  women  wear  absolutely 
no  dresa  at  all ;  paint  supplies  Kin  place,  and  is  rt^ardcd  at)  dre«!t.  As 
among  many  of  tlie  South  American  Indiana,  omamenta  are  almost 
exclusively  worn  by  the 
men.  Sometimes  the 
men  wear  long  quill 
feathers  horizontally 
stuck  through  their 
lower  lips  ;  at  others, 
both  sexes  are  most 
elaborately  tattooed  in 
geometrical  pattenui 
(Mundurucusj.  The 
girls  in  some  tribes,  on 
approaching  maturity, 
have  to  undergo  an  or- 
daal  resembling  that  of 
the  bL'UgUL^rn  among  the 
Kaffini,  to  test  their  en- 
durance. The  beating 
is  sometimes  so  severe  as  to  caiua  fainting  and  even  deatli.  The 
modicine-man  is  aniversally  found.  They  have  no  definite  idea  of  a 
good  spirit,  bat  are  much  more  persuaded  of  bad  onee.  In  some  tribeK 
lurj^i-  dwellings  are  constructed  in  which  many  families  live  together ;  in 
others,  the  dwellings  are  the  merest  shelters,  or  they  have  no  houses  at  all. 
Tlie  Munduruous,  on  tho  rlvor  Tapajos,  are  the  most  numerou.s  and 
formidable  tribe  surviving  in  the  Southern  Amazons.  They  are  now 
settled  agriculturisLi,  aud  are  faithful  to  their  ti-eaties  with  the  fbo 
Bnizilian  government,  but  tln-y  not  infrequently  make  cxpe- "*""'*"'*"•■ 
ilitiona  against  other  Indian  tribes.  They  formerly  used  to  cat  off  the 
heads  of  their  slain  enemies,  take  out  the  brain  an<l  remove  the  fleah, 
soak  the  skulta  in  vegetable  oil,  and  then  smoke-dry  them,  and  preserve 
them  as  trophies  in  th<-ir  huta.  Tliese  people  are  the  most  clever  feather 
workere  in  South  America. 
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All  ubservntiou  by  Mr.  Bates  {in  "The  Natnralist  on  the  Bivpr 
Ainaxun  ")  is  of  much  interest  in  ivgard  to  our  tip«cii]ation!i  on  the  origin 
of  the  Induing.  H«  notod  hnw  greatly  the  Indiftuxof  tboUppiir  Ainitxuitf 
disliked  the  hcat^  how  little  they  perspire,  and  how  often  they  bathe; 
they  are  ver^-  subject  to  diseases  of  tli«  liver,  dysoiitcry,  etc.,  luid  suff«c , 
more  from  fcvor  than  even  wliites,  while  tlie  negi-o  is  at  homo  in  thesal 
climates.  "  The  impression  gradually  forced  iLself  on  my  mind,"  he  iwys, 
"  that  the  rod  Imliim  lives  as  a  stnuigeror  immigrsiitiu  thr-so  hot  re^iuna, 
and  that  his  constitution  waii  not  originally  adapted,  and  has  not  aince 
become  [loifcnily  adapted  to  tin-  I'.limale." 

Througlioiit  Suutliem  Bras!il,thc  Guu'aui  rucesaro  the  most  numoTons, 
und  they  extend  into  Pai'agnay  and  llriigtifty,  where  they  form  the  bnik 
of  ih<;  pcopio,  and  their  language  dominatcH.    The  Ttipi  indeed  are  Imt  a 

I  iraiieh  of  the  gii.'at  Guarani  family, 


* 
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TbB  according  to  several 
Owuia.  authorities.  Diffu 
ihrough  the  same  regions,  and'l 
mainly  hostile  to  thc!*o,  are  mauy 
other  tribes,  little  known.  Ami 
thooo  may  be  mentioned  the 
who  are  probably  tho  KtrongesI 
uud  tall<-«t  of  Brazilian  trilies,  and 
uru  in  a  perpetual  state  of  inter* 
iieoiue  warfare,  b«f  uro  said  to  be 
not  low  morally  ;  the  Charmas  of 
nruguay,  an  aliiiOutt  black  tribe. 
The  (jtuuraiiis  «f  Paraguay  bec'ame 
good  and  foarI«s«  soldiers  under 
Lopez,  and  they  have  shown  ooa- 
sidcrable  mechanical  skill.  The 
women  itre  hard-working  and  cheerful,  wearing  white  gowns  with  girdlos 
and  short  Hleevoa.  Muuy  tu-c  wcll-dovoloped  and  gooil-looking,  though 
with  pi-omiiient  cheek-bones  and  somewhat  oblique  oyc«.  All  the  popu- 
lation smoke  tobacco,  the  women  and  even  little  children  being  commonly 
seen  with  big  cigam  in  their  montlu,  being  taught  to  smoke  almoxt  from 
their  earliest  infancy. 

The  Botoi;udo!«  oi  the  coast  range  of  Brasil  l^loiig  to  a  very  distinct 
stock  from  the  Guarani,  mtich  more  degraded,  savage,  and  repulsive. 
They  ai'e  very  ugly,  though  not  dark,  l)eing  rather  yellow  in  compb-xion, 
aiirl  deck  themselves  witli  pie<.'«s  of  wood,  stuck  through  their  ours  and 
under  lipti.  They  were  in  former  times  treate<)  with  great  cruelty  by  tlie 
Portugneise  ;  and  one  of  their  governors  boasted  that  ho  )iad  either  killeil 
with  his  own  hand,  or  had^ordered  to  be  butchered  or  poisoned,  many 
hundreds  of  these  Indians. 

Tho  Grou  Chaco  or  Great  Desert  Indiaiw,  north  and  south  of  ilie 
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PUcomayo  i-ivctr,  invltirle  tribes  wliicli  are  »mong  tb«  tiirliciit  Aiirl  most 
_  i(ie<l  of  llii'ir  riid'.     Th«  •■iirH  mid  tower  lipa  are  pierced  by       ^^ 

rlioleif  n'hicl)  are  gradimlty  enlai'ged  to  an  ouwmous  sizo,  some-  ert«cii«« 
-tjme^  liaviiig  pieoost  of  wood  of  two  lUid  a  half  inches  diameter 
inserted.  Tliu  young  v^ixi-A  tattoo  tbouuiulvi-^  elaborately  on  reaching  a 
maiTiageable  age.  Keitber  Spaniards  nor  Piirtugneae  have  really  mbduod 
them.  The  Iltoxos  and  Chiquitos,  farther  ttorth,  are  nominally  Chriatian 
and  semi-civilitied  ;  but  some  hoiTiblo  stories  are  told  of  their  cannibal 
and  oilier  customg  win-n  tbu  Jwtuits  tirsi  vi.'jited  them.    The  Antin  trib«* 

|of  the  Bolivian  mountain  valleys  are  another  group  of  a  low  type,  which 
we  must  pass  over. 

Finally,  we  como  to  the  Bontbcrn  groups  of  this  great  continent^  the 
Araiicaniau!) 

^jg  AnueanUiui 

Chilian  and 

Patagunian 

CordiMora», 

the     Pam[Nis 

Indians,   or 

Pnelohes,  the 

Patagonions, 

and  thi*  Fue- 

gians.     The 

AruuoaniutM 

lire    a    very 

bomogeneoiu 

peopK',  stilt 

very  indepeu- 

dent^    wild, 

and    warlike, 

having;  alarge 

stock  of  horses 

diid   cattlv,  cultivating  maisH',  w»Tuving  coarse  wooUcii  fabrics,  having 

.■several  useful  mauufactures,  aiirl  living  in  barbaric  comfort  under  tbeir 

chieffl.    They  are  usually  hidcouxly  decorated  with  red  and  black  paint. 

Both  men  and  women  are  fine  rider«,  and  ride  in  the  same  fashion.    Their 

houses  are  ci-owdcd  and  uni;omibrtuble,  made  of  wickcrwork  pla-itered 

with  clay.    Polygamy,  eiiijuette,  and  oratory  flourish  among  them ;  bnt 

(hey  have  iio  devolop«>d  religion  nor  prii-nts.    They  acknowledge  a  creator 

god,  and  minor  dtvinitiea  of  war  and  good  and  evil,  and  someiimes  sacrifice 

an  animal  to  them.    Like  the  Pam|)a.i  Indians  of  tJie  Argentine,  also  called 

Puolchoii,  tlie  Araucutiiuna  arc  wonderl'ully  expert  in  the  utto  of  the  bola«, 

—a  bull  of  metal  or  stone,  attached  to  a  bide  inpe  and  swung  with  terrific 

forc«  at  their  game  or  their  human  enemies,— the  lasso,  and  the  long  lanco. 


rxiuiaiAxa  tawmisa  ihuk  ihimtum  amuMu. 


"Miirriiig*'   lnl{(«  plncc   by  a  sort  of  capture,   after   purclinsc   froBi    ffi^ 
girl's  father.    They  bury  thair  dead  with  thi-ir  Icii<m.<)(  tio'J  up  to  tho  ohusl.i 
A  horae  beiug  sacrificed,  and  weapons  bt>iug  placed  lit  a  man's  grave.] 
cooking  utensils  in  a  woman')*.    Their  langoage  iti  distinot  from  n»y  otheT 
stock. 

The  sootbem  Pampas  Indiaiui  had  a  very  distinct  liuiguago  from 
Aratieaninns,  but  it  is  now  dying  out  in  favour  of  Spanish  and  Araa-1 
ouniuii.  Many  of  thoni  Iir\-o  bot-n  driven  wuth,  over  the  river  Negro,  or  i 
east  into  the  Andes,  and  are  very  hostile  to  civilisation,  except  for  ihi»1 
plimder  it  nflbrds  their  marauding  pai-tie». 

The  Patagoniaiis,  or  T.-huekibOT  (oouthem  people),  the  tail  race  of 
whom  so  much  has  been  fabled,  are  rf>aUy  the  tallest  race,  thongh  theii 

Tta«       height  bus  been  much  (.exaggerated.    The  men  Hvorago  five^ 
TebneieiMi.  f^^t  eleven  inches  to  sis  feet  in  height,  but  they  not  un- 
friH|ueiitly  reach  six  feet  four  inches,  while  the  womou  are  hut  of  mn'dcrHt«^ 
height.    Their  feattu¥«  are  very  regular  and  not  unpleasing,  and  the  met 
have  an  extreme  development  of  chest  and  muscle,  great  power  of  walk-^ 
ing,  and  midurftnoe  of  privation.     Their  long  coarse  black  hair  is  parted 
in  the  middle ;  hair  on  the  face  is  carefully  eradicated  ;  the  women  plait 
their  hair  tu  two  qucuoi  behind.    The  men  wear  high  leather  boots  (c 
horse  or  pnma  skins  1,  drawers.andacloakofguanaco  skin,  with  hair  inside 
and  the  mit-side  painted  gaudily :  while  the  women  have  suck-like  cott 
garmentji,  with  a  cloak  fastened  at  the  neck  by  a  silver  pin.    Many  ' 
both  sexes  paint  their  faoes,  mostly  red.    It  l^isaid  that  there  are  nob  nc 
as  many  as  a  thousand  of  these  people,  who  live  by  hunting  gaatia 
and  ostriches,  but  are  very  indolent.    Their  dwellings  are  a  rude  kind 
tont  tmlii'd  toldo,  composed  of  gnanaco  skins  fastened  together,  amee 
over  with  grease  and  red  oohre,  and  fixed  on  tx>ws  of  posts ;  sepam 
sleeping-plaoes  ere  formed  by  hide  curtains  betweoa  saocessive  rows  oi 
postit.    They  have  little  furniture  but  cloaks,  which  serve  aa  seats,  beds.' 
and  ere  used  as  saddles  by  the  wouien.    Tlie  men  occupy  themselves, 
when  not  hantiog,  chiefly  in  smoking,  horse-racing,  gambling  and  sin^ 
ing.    The  women  do  far  more  work  than  the  men,  pitching  and  striking 
the  tents,  and  preparing  the  gnanuco  skins. 

In  one  important  respect  the    Palagonians  show  to   advantage : 
marriages  depend  on  the  mutual  liking  of  the  parties;  and  the  offer  otj 
marriage,  with  presents,  etc.,  is  not  made  to  the  girl's  parent*  till  h«t 
ooDsent  has  been  gaine(}.    The  bride's  parents  make  giAs  to  the  bride 
groom  of  equal  value ;  and  the  wedding  ceremony  is  uccompAnie<l  by  thi 
slaughter  and  eating  of  mares,  portions  being  taken  to  the  top  of  a  hillj 
as  a  propitiator)'  offering  to  the  evil  spirit.    Polygamy  i^  permitted ;  but 
mo«t  Patogouiaos  have  but  one  wife.    Death  is  followed  by  btuiul  in 
silting  posture,  the  body  being  itcwn  up  in  a  mantle,  and  a  heap  ol 
stones  Iwing  raised  over  the  grave.     Alt  the  hones,  dogs,  etc.,  of  thi 
deceased  are  killed,  the  horse  meat  being  distributed  among  the  rolati^ 


aU  personal  po6«essioiu«  an  buriii,    Tho  widow,  having  point^tl  liorsotr 
■with  black  paint  and  ciit  her  front  hair  short,  wtums  to  hpr  relations. 

Tho  Patagonimus  l>oliev«  in  a  good  spirit,  their  c^rnator,  and  in  many 
■evi!  spirits,  the  principal  of  whom  is  called  the  QnaUchn.  They  have 
no  irlolii  or  regular  roligion^  feittivabi.  The  medicine-man  does  not  <liffeT 
'OMOiitially  from  \ih  brothrtm  fiirthor  north.  If  he  failit  as  a  prophet,  his 
fate  may  be  death ;  faith  in  hix  juwcr  is  liy  uo  means  unbonnded.  Lieut. 
Muster!!,  who  thoi-onghly  studied  the  Patagouians  in  his  expedition  of 
1869-70,  says,  they  are  nob  ferocious  xavages,  but  kindly,  good-tempered, 
^and  impulsive;  diMni<ilfnl  of  Spaniards,  butconJiding  in  other  KumjH-ung, 
and  kcoping  faith  with  thoso  who  fulBl  their  own  promises. 

In  the  dreary  archipelago  of  Tierradel  Fnogo  are  to  be  fonud  several 
wretched  tribes  of  Indians  spealcing  distinct  dialects  or  langnagM,  and 
bext  termed  Fuegiaus ;  they  are  still  bnt  imperfectly  known,  n« 
The  tribes  on  thoeastem  LilsndH  are  taller  and  lietter  devebped  '»<«»"* 
than  those  on  the  west ;  both  have  broad  faces,  prominent  chrek-bones, 
and  low  ibreheods,  witli  nbnndaiit  black  hair,  which  thv  mon  do  not  cnt, 
while  the  women  wear  two  long  plaits.  Like  so  many  Indians,  the 
Fiiegians  have  no  beards.  Darwin  relates  that  the  Fuegians  who  were 
taken  un  board  tho  "Boagle"  wei-e  mistaken  by  some  Braxilian.t  for 
Botocudos.  All  are  ahke  dirty  in  persons  and  habits.  Thoy  cover  thtna.' 
selves  partially  with  a  mantle  of  gnaiiaco  or  seal  skin,  with  the  hair  out- 
side. One  man  de3<ribed  by  Darwin  had  two  broad  tranAVonto  bars 
painted  acros.t  his  face  ;  one,  painted  bright  red,  reached  from  ear  to  ear 
and  included  the  npper  Up;  the  other,  whit*>  like  ehalk,  extendwl  above 
and  parallel  to  the  tirst.  Some  wear  wuUkin  boots;  but  hats  are  not 
worn,  nxcopt  by  those  wlio  are  semi-civilised.  They  are  excellent  mimici 
■of  voice,  gesture,  or  any  action,  and  some  have  acquired  many  civilised 
habits.  Their  sight  is  vi'rj*  keen,  and  many  are  akilfnl  sUngers.  They 
also  use  bows  with  arrows,  formerly  tipped  with  obsidian,  now  with  bit« 
of  broken  glass,  and  spears  made  of  wood  and  tipped  with  bone  or  stone. 
They  hunt  gnanacoes,  seals,  oormoi-ants,  wild  geese,  and  catch  fish  ;  they 
also  eat  shellfish.  Thoir  fox-Hke  dogs  are  trained  tx>  dive  for  fish,  or  to 
drive  shoals  of  fish  into  the  sliallows.  The  Fuegians  are  very  carefnl  to 
carry  fire  with  them,  which  they  produce  when  necessary  tVora  Eints  and 
iron  pyrites ;  yet  they  often  eat  flesh  raw.  Their  dwellings  are  merv 
shelters  of  boughs  covei-ed  with  grass,  with  an  opening  on  the  lee  side. 
They  have  no  religion,  not  even  of  evil  spirits.  Burial  is  performed  in 
caves,  or  in  thu  forests.  Marriage  is  a  kind  of  capture,  with  the  consent 
of  relatives.  Missionaries  have  in  modem  timra  produced  very  beneficial 
remltfl  on  same  of  tJie  Fuegians. 

The  Falkland  Islands,  east  of  Patagonia,  after  a  chequered  history, 
finally  became  an  Knglish  possession  in  1833,  Its  inhahitdnt-s,  about 
KiOO,  arc  chiefly  English  and  Scotch,  with  a  few  Quaohos  from  Buenos 
Ayroa.    The  colony  prodnoes  <-hiefly  tallow,  wool,  and  sheep. 
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shone;  9.  Blackfoot;  10.  Ojibbeway;  11.  Iroqaois;  12.  Dakota  (Sioux) : 
13.  Comanche  ;  14.  Apache ;  15.  Pawnee ;  16.  Moqni ;  17.  Mexican ; 
18.  "Wapisiana ;  19,  Quichua ;  20.  Aymara ;  21.  Napo ;  22.  Bolivian ; 
23.  Botocndo ;  24.  Mataco ;  26.  Chibchas ;  26.  Gaacho :  27.  Araucanians ; 
28.  Patagooians ;  29.  Umahuas  (Amazon). 

The  racial  distribution  of  North  and  South  Americans  is  indicated 
separately  in  the  following  table  :— 


NORTH  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICANS  AND  "WEST  INDIANS. 


CAVCASIA}^^. 

ARYANS. 

Amkkhws  of  An^ui-Saxon  Dksikst  . 
..    Gebmas 

„  „     Sc  AN  niS  AVIAN 

„  „    Cki.tk 

..  Italian 

,,  ..    Frkncii  :   -(jBiindii.  l^misiiiiLii 

,.  „    Spanish  iiiiil  ini:ccd :— Moiico,  'L'cxae.  Florkli). 

H[MM"s;^C'liieflv  iti  Wpst  [ndics.     Niimlwrs  uncertaiu. 


I't.'. 


iind  ('iiliforiiiu 


K(.500,00<> 
7.500.001) 

.500.000 
7.000,000 

.jOO,000 
l.-WO.OOO 
6.fA)0.00l' 


NEGROIDS. 

KKUHfiKs  iiF  Afkk  v\  Dk.scknt  :^Chiefly  in  the  tTnitwl  States  /.■'I'W.iMXt 

MONGOLOrOS. 

Ahbhii  IN    IsiiFANS; — Tiie  majoiity   (over   i>,00O,O0O)   nre   in    Mexic'o   and 

Of'ntral  Americii .'i./OO.lKH* 

EsKDKi;     (i rtcniand.  etc.,  nnd  northern  coast  of  Canadian  Dominion  and 

Alaska ij.OOO 

CiiiNKSK:— Chiefty  iiiCalifoniiii 100.000 


Approximate  populations  of  North  and  Central  American  States  and 

West  Indies : — 

."..000,000 

.--S-OOCOOO 

10.500.00'* 


Canadian   i)iniisuiN  and  'NEWKOUNnLAsn 

Unitki>  Ktatks 

Menu  ci 


Total  73,500,000 

Wkst  In  hies; — 

British l^M.QtM* 

Himnii-h 1.400.00(1 

Porto  Kipo 750.000 

Hnyti 570,000 

San  noininRii :.(00,00<t 

French :t.>''..000 

('KNTmr,  Amkrica: — 

OnHtcmulii l,:tiMi.00(> 

HondiLi-ns 4.W,000 

San  Salvador HfiO.OOO 

.\i(;araKna -kW.OOO 

fuHta  Riua 225.000 

Panama -2-25.000 

Totid  7.825,000 
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south  americans. 
gavcahia:s8. 

ARYANS. 

Creoles,  Sfanimi  ;— Mostly  pui-c,  or  nearly  pure,  descendants  of  Spaniarils 

in  Western  and  Southern  Soutli  America   .        .       ■1,500,0('0 
PoB,T^■(;^'E^E: — Pure,  or  nearly  pure,  descendants  i)f  Portuguese 

in  Brazil 3.800.000 

Tectoss,  British  : — Mostlv  in  Guiana  and  in  the  Argentine  Repulilie        [         ^^  fww> 

MiLATTOEK,  and  mixed  races:— Mixture  ot  all  the  preceding  with  native 
Indians  and  Negroes,  placed  here  hccause  the 
Aryan  influence  in  predominant,  though  much 
modified  by  the  mi\ture  of  hlood  .        .        .     14,500,000 


MOXOOLOIDS. 


Nativk  Imiuns 

<'iiiSF,sE  ;— West  Indies  and  South  America  . 


0.6O0.000 

75,000 


NEGROIDH. 

Xec.hoen:-  Of  African  descent  (Brazil  and  West  Indies) 


2,800,000 


Approximate  populations  of  principal  South  American  States: — 


SorTii  A\rEaii  \ : — 
Hra/il  . 
iVrn     . 
Colomljla 
Arffcntine  (with 
Chili     . 
Itolifia 
Venezuela 
Kcuador 
Trnguay 
(iniima 
I'jiiiijiM^iy      . 


l*atagonia) 

ii 

1:1,000,000 
;i,ooo,ooo 

:i,9OO,O00 
:t.400.0(»0 

■2.500.000 

2,;joo,ooo 

■J500.000 

1,1.50.000 

600.000 

:f.W,000 

2.W,000 

Total  :!2,6.W.OO0 


»  w  la  t>  tttmn 

NORTH   AMERICA. 
(Tilt  AyatM  sa  the  )ib|>  nm  M  M'lDc  "( t  U  TtyHM  iuliBlillel  dr  lb*  TMtau  AntoiaU  I 

CHAPTER    X. 

NOKTU  AMERICA  can  scarcely  bo  sjii<[  to  liave  aa  interesting  a 
group  of  animals  as  South  America;  bnt  the  inliabitaut*  of  th©  sea 
and  ice  make  up  to  some  extent  for  the  deficiency.    Tlio  Walrns  (2)  is  b 
XIV.  *?*  3  a 
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creature    of   noble  dimensions,  one  of  tbft  fiii^st  aquatic    Caniivora, 
inlubiting  nmny  parte  of  tli»  Arctic  Circle,  appronchiiig  a  tou  in  weigLr, 

and     tlurt«en     fct      in 

length.  Its  tonpli  skin 
is  with  riilliculty  J>eiic. 
trable  by  buUoto  or  har- 
jxious :  but  it  is  on  tbn 
whole  a  qatet  cr>_'ntui'p, 
)■'  ^^^^^^i  "^i-iW  fxoej)t  at  the  season  ot 

f/l^^^^^^^Bi  ^W  pHiriufj.     Tbc  grout  ca- 

nine tusks  of  tbe  upjior 
jaw  may  n-acL  two  foot 
in  iengib,  and  weigh  teu 
or  fifteen  ]K>nnds. 

The  Xortbem    Seas 
1.  ««.« rn^L.  8.  -A,«c«.  g,.e  ii,i,al,i,e,i    by    many 

Seals,  of  both  cared  and  earless  gronp*.  Tbe  Pribyloff  Ixlajids,  off  the 
■west  nf  Alaaka,  are  the  resort  of  countless  fur  Soais,  now  fortunately  pre- 
served against  excessive  butcbeiy.  Indeed,  there  is  a  lar  worse  bulclK-ry 
by  the  male  animals,  in  th«r  competition  for  the  femaU'S.  The  strongest 
nxiles  siin-oiiiid  lhems*-lves  with  a  harem  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  females. 
Tlic  ij r?eiiUu'l  Heal  (Ki.  Ikik  a  wid"  range  along  die  North  Anifrican  coast 
to  Davis*  Strait;,  and  tluonghout  the  Arctic  Circle.  The  Sea  Otter  (7),  a 
carnivore  of  another  group,  Is  much  larger  than  the  common  otter,  and 
has  very  hiaatiful  fur.  The  females  can  sleep  in  the  wat«>r  on  their  backs, 
carrying  the  young  between  their  forepaws.  Thvy  are  found  on  the  coasts 
of  Alaska,  anil  even  down  to  Califnriiia,  as  well  as  in  the  North  Paoific. 
Among  th.-  "Whalebone  WhaU-s,  tht?  (Greenland  or  Kight  Whale  (•!) 

has  a  supreme  importajice. 
Ai'ound  America  it  occu- 
pies the  Arttio  Circle,  and 
the  Northern  PaoiHc  and 
Atlantic  Oci'ans.  Its  \'a8t 
fringe  of  whalebone  in  the 
mouth  is  but  a  growth 
from  ridges  in  the  skin  ol 
the  roof,  correspoinling  in 
fact  to  nails.  Thu  iniit 
lower  ends  of  ihw  plat«g^ 
fray  out  and  constitute  a 
gigantic  Dtrainer  in  wliich 
minute  food  is  tangbt 
from  the  water,  inoeesatitly 
taken  in  and  passed  out.  From  fifty  toxcv^-nty  feet  is  the  length  attained 
by  these  great  creatures.     The  Nurwlial  •.&),  oi\en  called  (lie  8ea  TiucorUj 


■.v<r 
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is  most  peculiar  in  that  the  mule  has  a  bu£«>  canine  tooth,  groviug 
straight  out  and  tapering,  ext«nding  from  fi%'e  to  seven  feet  in  length. 


L*.l 


^*t 


"-'JfJ 


I*1ID- 


r«^.: 
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There  is  another  similar  tootli,  usually  rudimentary,  but  sometimes  grow- 
ing to  full  size.  This  great  creature  is  really  a  kind  of  Dolphin.  There 
are  numerous  other  Dolphins  and  Cetaceans  around  the  North  American 
shores. 

The  most  widely  spread  large  Carnivore  in  North  America  is  the 
Puma  (27).  wliich,  though  ranging  wiflely  through  South  Anierica,  lui» 
also  been  found  a.s  far  north  as  thi>  Canadian  boundary.  It  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  lion,  but  smaller,  not  much  over  three  feet  long  to  ihe 
end  of  the  tail.  It  does  not  roar,  but  spiitt  and  swears  like  a  cat.  The 
Jaguar,  too,  extends 

through  central  Aru'ii'  n  _"••  TT^'T-^  'T^fi 

and  Menico,  but  tic---  um 
reach  the  United  Stat«s. 
The  Ocelot  (28)  ranges 
both  north  and  t«outh, 
extending  from  Mexico 
and  Trxfts  to  Northern 
Brazil.  It  is  a  vorncioii- 
bloodsucker,  killing  many 
animals  for  their  blood, 
There  are  several  other 
American  cata.  The  Ca- 
nadian Lynx  f  10)  is  grey 
coloured,  with  black  spots,  and  has  thick  irowerful  legs.  Its  pointed 
oars  give  it  a  peculiar  aspect. 


^/^  -rl 
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Doga  liftve  long  been  highly  rpgardoc!  in  Amorica,  Rml  wero  wor- 
shipped by  the  ftucient  Mexicans.    Many  Eskimos  and  Indiana  believe 

they    hnve    ttprung;    frum 
-    -  -__     Dogs.     The  Eskimo  TJnga 

■  ■^^■^KTV  '■''  ^^^^^  resemble    the 

kf  ^..^^^^^^^M^^^t:'  North  Anierican  Wolf,  and 

V  '^^^^^^^^^^Bt^Uz—S^'       ^^  savage  animals,  wbtla 

w:  ^'3^  the  Hare  Indian   Dog  ia 

very  lilt©  the  Prairie  Wolt, 
or  Coyot*  (21 1.  Tla-n?  araj 
-- ,  several  other  Xorth  A  mcri- 
oan  Wolves.  Tho  Ajt^io 
Fox  ia  a  tpcII  -  known 
northern  species,  in  two 
vuriiitiKS,  blue  and  white. 
*  In    addition    to     tiii 

Polar  Il'^ar  of  Ore«nlaDdi'^ 
Noiih  Amorioit  luw  two 
very  notable  Bears,  the  Orizxly  Bear  (29),  of  the  Kocky  Mouiit/iiiui,  and 
the  Black  Bear  ',30).  The  Grizaily  itt  the  most  savage  of  all  Bears,  and 
the  most  cimiivorous.  Its  tail  is  ■sa  small  as  to  bo  scarcely  visiMo.  The 
Black  Bear  ia  comparatively  peaceable,  and  feeds  chiefiy  on  vegetable 
food  and  honey,  though  it  will,  if  hungry,  feed  on  auimfil  food.  Its 
Heah  is  excellent  eating.  The  Kacoon  ill)  is  widely  Bj>rr.'a<l  and  has 
valuable  fur.  When  hunted  witli  dog»,  it  will  turn  to  bay  and  fight 
bravely  for  ittt  Itfo.  It  lives  on  fruit  and  vegetables,  also  on  shellfich 
and  small  animahi.  Its  Rpecilic  name  '•  lotor,"  or  the  wa-sh'-r,  n-fers  to  its 
habit  of  waahing  or  soaking  nearly  oil  its  food  in  water.    In  addition 
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the  Wolverene  or  Olutton,  the  Otter,  the  Sable  and  Skunk,  Northern 
America  has  the  Weasel,  the  Ermine,  and  the  Miuk  (I&)  among   fur- 
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producing  auimals.    The  latWr  is  especially  aquntic,  fe«iliug  on  fish, 
froga,  orujr-fisb,  aiid  small  moUnacs,  but  also  killing  many  rats. 


f, 
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America  is  not  rich  in  Ruminants,  ami  is  now  much  poorer  than 
formerly.  Whoo  America  was  discovorsd,  the  BLwii  (20)  rangitl  in 
enormous  nninbers  througli  tlio  foi-esta  of  the  Norlb  ;  but  owing  to  jwr- 
sistent  hunting  and  the  ©ncroaoliiiienls  uf  sottlaJ  areas,  it  i$  now  nearly 
extinct.  It  used  to  serve  as  tli«  principal  footi  of  the  Indians.  TIi« 
Miwk  Ox  (3)  of  Arctic  America  is  a  very  difforeut  creature,  with  long 
hairy  coat^  curved  horns,  and  sliort  It'g«,  feediufj;  on  the  same  food  a» 
Reindeer.  Its  Honh  has  a  strong  musky  odour.  The  Klk,  also  an  Old 
World  animal,  is 
the  finest  of  the 
American  l>eer; 
the  iteindeer  is 
abundant  in  the 
North.  Tho  Vir- 
ginian Deer  (33) 
is  an  excellent 
l<>aper  and  swim- 
mer. The  Pi  ■  -.- 
homed  Anifli-j-i- 
(35)  is  vorj-  ix- 
rnliar  in  having 
branched  horns. 
It  Hheds  its  horns 


every  year,  and 


&^Ji 
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they  are  replaced 
by  others  which 
are  already  forward  in  growth  when  the  old  ones  are  shed. 

The  Bodents  of  Nordi  America  are  numerous  and  important.    There 
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nrc  nbont  eighteen  species  of  Squirrfls,  mostly  larj^r  than  the  European. 
The  Black  (16)  vaA  tbe  6rey  Squirrela  are  abundant  in  the  Eaittent 


!"^ 
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States.  There  arc  several  Chipmunks,  or  Ground  Sftuirrels,  ItTing  in 
burrows,  and  feeding  on  niit*,  acorns,  and  s<:'Cci8,  of  which  they  lay  up 
atoree  for  winter.  The  Prairie  Dog*  (22)  which  much  resemble  MarraoU, 
have  ft  voice  like  the  bai'k  of  a  small  dog.  Tliey  are  poculiar  to  North 
America,  oHpw^inHy  the  prairies  of  the  United  Stotes,  where  they  hve  in 
great  companies  in  bun-owis  and  feed  on  buiralo-gra-is  and  roots.     The 

Burrowing-Owl  and  the  EatthTsnako  often  live 
in  their  empty  burrows,  the  latter  having  first 
dfvcur^'d  the  occnpunta. 

The  Deaver  (13)  ia  one  of  the  largest  Ho* 
dents,  living  on  or  near  tlie  rivers  of  British 
North  America  and  the  western  territories,  aa 
well  as  over  a  large  extent  of  Siberia,  SlOcI  in 
many  parU<  constriit'tiiig  romarkablo  "  lodges " 
over  the  water,  to  which  access  is  gained  by 
Gubtciranean  channobt.  fiats  and  mica  we  of 
course  nnivereally  distributed,  and  Voles  are  no* 
merons.  The  Musquaxh  or  Music-rat  (M)  is  a 
thickset  little  animal,  nearly  related  to  the  Tole«, 
hnt  formerly  aupjmsed  to  he  akin  to  the  Beavera, 
from  its  habit  of  living  by  the  water  aide,  in  a 
bnrrow  with  two  or  three  entrances.  A  large  part 
of  its  food  is  derived  from  the  roots  of  water  lilies  and  other  water  planta. 
The  American  Jumping  Uonw  is  a  remarkable  hopping  rodent,  relatc4 
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to  the  Jerboas  of  the  Old  World ;  very  sociable  and  active,  leaping  be- 
tween one  and  two  yarda  at  a  lenp,  and  hyberniiting  in  winter  wilbin  a 
little  clay  bait  whicb 
it  mokes.  The  Cana- 
dian Porcupine  (18) 
or  Urson,  which  also 
ranges  over  most  of 
the  United  States,  is  a 
heavy-looking  aiiiuni 
withoat  a  prehensile 
tail,  bat  a  good  olimb* 
er,  spending  most  of 
its  time  on  trees.  It 
has  in  addition  to 
shorter  woolly  hair, 
long  l>rown  hair  and 
white  spines  with  the 
points  dnsky  or  brown.  The  Hares  and  Rnbbiia  are  well  repreaeiited  in 
North  America. 

The  Marsapiul  order  is  represented  in  America  by  the  Opossum 
family  (12),  of  which  the  chief  Xorth  American  member  is  the  Virginian 
apecips.  It  is  long-haired,  and  has  a  bare,  scaly,  prehensile  tail,  by  which 
it  can  suspend  itself  mnnkey-liko  from  a  tree-branch.  It  'a  very  voracious, 
eating  both  animal  and  vegetable  food. 

We  liave  not  space  to  figure  many  of  th-s  Birds  of  North  America. 
The  White-head^'d  SS^a-Eagle  (25,i  is  a  very  fine  species,  tiud  is  by  no 
means  the  only  bird  of  prey.  The  itockiug-birds  (38)  are  exclusively 
American,  ranging  over  the  whole  continent.  They  may  hv  said  ta 
represent  the  Thrushes  and  Nightingales  of  the  Old  World.  Their 
imitative  powers  are  simply  marvellous;  an  animal  can  scarcely  be  found 
around  them  whose  voice 
ihey  cannot  exactly  mimic. 
Tlie  American  Thrushes  and 
Babblei-s,  too,  sing  beautt- 
futly.  The  Brjbolinks,  the 
Cowbirds  (the  Cuckoas  of 
America),  the  Baltimore  Ori- 
ole, and  other  interesting 
birds  we  must  pass  over. 
The  Ptt.ssenger  Pigeons  (19) 
of  North  America  are  remark- 
able even  among  pigeons  for 
their  rapid  and  long-sus- 
tained flighta.  The  wild  Turkey  (17)  was  formerly  abundant  in  New 
England,  end  itill  exists  from  South  (>iroIina  to  Texas.     The  Cock  of  the 
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PlaioB  (23)  is  a  handsome  bird,  allied  to  the  Capercailzio,  Lnilding  it«  uost 
on  the  groiiiul.  TKerw  «re  iiiiineronii  American  Partridges  and  Quail?. 
Tlio  Fulmar  Petrol  (1)  U  tlw-  most  coaspii.'tiou»  Nortli 

American  Petrel,  being 
much  Inrgfr  ihan   the 
StormyPetrel,orMotli'.T 
Carey's  Chicken.    Their 
great  powers  of  fiiglit 
are  well  known,  and  are 
due  to  their  lung  pointed 
wings.      The  Razorbill 
(G)  repr«sK*nt8   Ihe  vrrj- 
diflV-rmit   gi'owp   of   the 
Bivers,  with  short  and 
jiointed  wingsi,  and  fe^^'t 
far    back,    causing   the 
birds  to  assume  an  erect 
posture  wlien  standing. 
North  America  has  its  fidJ  shure  of  [loisoiious  and 
dangerous  reptiles.     The  Rattlesnakes  (:t4j  atone   have  bwn  responsible 
for  thousands  of  deaths  and  still  more  fri{^ht».    Their  tail  hasanumlter 
of  flat  scales  which  can  strike  together  when  ehak^n  ;  and   it  is  n*wer 
shaken  but  when  the  rattlesnake,  coiled  up  in  rage,  is  preparing  to  strike. 
Although  so  deadly,  it  never  strikes  unless  provoked  or  disturbed,  or  for 
food.     The  Mts«isi«ii>i)t  Alligator  (37),  like  the  other  speoies,  has  a  com- 
paratively short  and 
broad  head,  grow- 
ing to  ft  length  ot 
fourteen   or  fifteen 
I'cet,  and    living 
chiefly    on     fish. 
They  formerly  ojt- 
londed    much    fur- 
ther than   at    pre- 
sent.   TheCainuuu, 
are  allied  apocioa  in  ' 
tropical  Amerion. 
Th^-   Land  Chehm- 
iana  are  represeuted 
in    North   Aiuerica 
by  the  CJ'>phers  of, 
the  iviuiheru  States, 
which  feed  by  night 
and  live  in  dry  sandy  places.    The  American  Box  Tortoise,  or  Terrapin, 
is  au  inhabitant  of  di'y,  hot,  pine  foresta,  and  eaia  beetles  and  grubs.    The 
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Chicken  Tortoise  of  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida  lives  in  ponds  and 
stNgnant  water.  Tho  Snappiug  Turtle  (36;,  also  called  the  Alligator 
Terrapin,  is  a 
atrong  swim- 
mer, and  vorj' 
deslrnctive  of 
fish  and  other 
reptiles.  When 
caught  they  are 
very  ferocious, 
biting  at  every- 
thing ;  they  are 
vorj'  good  iboii. 
H»d  ore  fi'MUfl 
in  many  j):  - 
of  the  Uiiii'-'l 
States,  ofti-u 
reac  h  ing  a 
weight    of 

twenty  pounds.    Soft  Tortoises,  too,  and  Edible  Turtles  are  numerous  in 
and  on  the  coasts  of  varioss  parts  of  America. 

B''i<i(li.'S  numerous  Frogs  and  Toads,  North  America  has  several 
peculiar  Amphibia.  The  Mexican  AxolotI  (32)  is  one  of  these,  and  lives 
in  the  Lake  of  Mexico.  It  is  peculiar  in  being  able  to  reproduce  iteelf 
when  still  furnished  witli  gills,  and  thi»  was  thought  to  be  the  final  state ; 
liiit  in  lSiH>  it  was  discovered  that  it  sometimes  changes  very  much, 
and  loses  its  gilU,  changing  into  Amblystoma,  a  genus  previously  known 
and  not  supposed  to  be  closely  related.  Other  peculiar  North  American 
forms  are  the  Siren  of  Soitth  Carolina,  with  cmly  two  small  limbs,  the 
Srenobranchus,    Ani- 
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phtuma,   Menopoma, 
etc. 

"Wo  need  only 
barely  mention  the 
Salmon  (24),  so  abnn* 
dant  in  many  Ameri- 
can rivers  and  coasts, 
and  i-specially  of  Ore- 
gon, Colombia,  and 
Labrador,  and  the 
Cod  (24>),  the  greatest 
single  source  of  food 
derived  irom  the  sea. 
The  Cochineal  Insect  (31)  belongs  to  a  peculiar  group  of  the  nemipteroua 
order,  with  an  interesting  form  of  metamorphosis.    It  infests  the  Cactus 
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loud  and  discordant  noisc^  proloogod  for  houra  night  and  morning  in  tlie 
Drazilian  foresU.    The  Spider  ^^[onkeys  are  among  the  most  active  of  the 

group,   using ,, ^ 

th«ir     long      ^B^K^  ~  "^ 

tails  with  re- 
m  ft  r  k  a  1)  t  « 
skill  OS  a  kind 
of  fifth  hand. 

The  Squinvl      

Monkeys,  the     H^^^HT  ^p^^^^^^^VVF  V 

Capuchins,  ^^^^K.  \  "^^^^^^^^ 
and  the 
MonbB,  are 
hut  ft  few  of 
the  extraordi- 
nary-looking 
Monkeys    of 

America.  The  Marmosets  (20)  are  distinguished  by  not  haWng  prehensile 
tails;  their  tamonoM  and  livelinosH  mako  thorn  fa\-ourite  peci.  South 
AmeriOft  also  has  some  of  the  most  peculiar  Bats,  known  as  Vampires  (10), 
which  are  restricted  to  the  warm  parts  of  America,  Mr.  Danvin,  when  in 
South  America,  saw  the  proc««  of  blood-sucking  from  a  hoi-sf  by  one  of 
t  hese  batd,  wounds  being  made  and  tli^  blood  sucked  from  th<-<  capillariea. 
Sometimes  men  are  thus  attacked,  and  the  wonnil  is  vfrj'  ditVicult  to  heal. 
Tho  Jaguar  (26)  is  well  known  aa  the  most  formidable  beast  of 
prey  in  America.  It  is  rather  larger  than  the  Leopard,  and  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  animals.  Many  men  have  been  killed  by  Jaguars  in 
South  America ;  and  they  oommit  great  ravages  upon  horses  and  cattle. 
The  Puma 
also    ranges 

thronph-  j 

out        Si'Uili  ,1 

America, 
and  there  are 

numerous     ^^h||w»'^^ 
other  fierce     ^B^^  -(r 

Cats.      The     ^^  ■^'    ' -"' 

Coatimondi 
(12) and  the 
Kinkojou(14) 
lire  interest- 
ing members 
of  the  Ra- 
coon family :  the  former  is  noottimal,  living  chiefly  on  young  birds  and 
«ggs ;  tlio  ltttt«r  feeds  on  Iruit,  bonoy,  insoctd,  and  small  birds,  has  a 
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prchoQ^«  tail,  and  lives  in  trceK.  Tlio  Sktmk  (3),  which  has  spoci^s  in 
both  Konh  and  South  America,  is  remarkable  for  its  fxi  ratlin  linarily 

disguatitif* 
Becretioii, 
which  can 
be  ejected 
to  a  (]t»- 
tance  of  12 
ur  X4  feet, 
and  tho 
8m«U  oi 
which  can- 
not bo  got 
rid  of  fiw 
months. 

Hero  we 
may    note 
the  Mana- 
tee    (24), 
^^^_  that  singn- 

"  ''"**■  tar  inhabi- 

tant of  tlie  coast  and  river  mouthsofWest  Africa  and  East  Sonth  Aniorica. 
It  browses  on  aquatic  vegetation,  and  is  evidently  an  ally  of  the  Kumi- 
nanta.      The  Camel  tribe  inclades  several  of  the  most  pecnliar  Sonth 

American 
a  peo  ies, 
nnm4<ly  the 
Llama  (7), 
the  Alpacm 
<(>),  tho  Gn- 
anaoo  (31^ 
and  the  Vi- 
cuna (2).  It 
i&  probable 
tlial  the  two 
former  are 
merely  do- 
mesticat^d 
vwrit'ties  c»f 
the  two  lut^ 
ter.  The 
(Jr  u  a  n  a  c  o 
has  a  longer 
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head  and  moro  slenrler  I^ga  than  the  Vicuna ;  both  ore  ewentially  moun- 
tain dw«-tiur$.    ik>th  Oxl-u  and  Horses  ai-e  well  known  to  have  run  wild  m 


Sooth  Americii  since  the  advent  of  Kuropeaas,  and  to  exist  in  oountlem 
numbers.    Tiio  American  Teipir  (27)  'a  a  largo  nocturnal  animal,  fouud  in 
almost  all 
parts    of 
SouthAmer- 
ica,  a  vrgo- 
tabte  feeder, 
but  somi- 
timea     at- 
tack i  n  , 
man     vrli-'! 
brougbt    ! ' 
bay.       Til.- 
Peccary  f8 ., 
t  h  o  u  g  li 
smaller,     19 
more     fori>- 
cions,  herd- 
ing together 
ill  considvr- 
able  num- 
bers,   aud 
capable    of 
inflicting 
severe  woundii  with  its  sharp  tnsVs. 

South  America  has  a  more  libei-al  share  even  than  North  America  ct 
poouliar 
Rodents. 
The  Por- 
c  a  p  i  n  e 

group  is  W^.'S^KtiSLi^SS^        ^^^^f^^  ■ji;- 

strong 
there,  in- 
cluding 
the  rat- 
like  form!< 
without 
spines, 
such  as 
tlie  Dcgii 
of  Chili, 
and  the 
Tukotako  "■  "^  '*"'■''■  ^'^ 

of  Brexil,  the  Spiny  Rat,  the  Coypn,  and  several  Tree  Porcupines.    The 
Chinchillas  of  the  Andes,  remarkable  for  their  beanti  fully-marked  fur, 
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include  the  coarner  Bincacha  (tO)  of  tbo  plains  of  La  Plata.     TliU  \B*i 
drags  objecu  of  evoty  kind  to  the  mouth  of  ita  burrow  ;  and  Mr.  Darwin 

was  told 
that  "a 
gen  tle- 
mnn,  rid- 
ing on  a 
dark 
night, 
liropped 
his  watch: 
hi>  return- 
ed in  the 
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morning, 
and    by 
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searching  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  wcry  Biscacha  hole  on  the  Iin4> 
of  road,  he  soon  found  it."  The  Agouti  (4),  very  unliko  the  typicwl 
Rodent,  has  been  compared  in  some  respects  to  the  Musk  Deer ;  it  is  able 
to  spring  like  an  Ant^'lope,  The  name  of  the  Ouiueu-pig  (10)  is  a  mis- 
nomer; it  should  rather  be  Guiana-pis;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  this 
species  is  descended  from  the  Restless  Cavy  »o  abuudant  in  a  targe  |>art 
of  South  America.  The  Patagonian  Cavy  (41)  is  a  much  larger  animal  of 
the  same  group,  reaching  between  thirty  and  forty  pounds  weight,  and 

Momewti  at 

^    Hare-like  in 

If  l^  ^.  ■    appearanc*. 

TheCupyba- 
ra,or  Kiver- 
hog  (21),  is 
the  largeat 
Rodent,  and 
frequents 
ill'?  banks  of 
SnuUiAiUfr- 
iean  rivers 
and  lakes. 
It  has  extra- 
ordinarily 
long  nud 
complex 
back  molar 
teeth,  look- 
i  n  g  as   i  1 

compounded  of  several  tc-eclt,  with  numerous  transverse  folds  of  enamel. 
The  chief  home  of  the  Sloths  and  Armadillos  is  in  South  America.    TIw 
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Three-toed  Slotli  (ll)liii«  tlir*«  digits  on  ita  fore  limb,  while  the  Two-toed 
Slotli  has  only  two.  The  Sloths  have  no  incisors  or  caniue  te«th,  and 
\wy  simple 
back  teeth. 
Their  haV!:. 
have  1k"  '  III 
generally 
known :  they 
are  cnpable 
of  verj"  suf- 
ficient ac- 
tivity upon 
occasion.  The 
Great  Ant- 
eater  (9)  hiis 
a  very  long 
head,  neck, 
and  body. 
After  tearing 
down  an  antr 
hill  with  its 
strong  claws, 
it  thrusts  ont 
with  great 
raoiditv  it^  '^*'  i'""*'"^''  •■>»imviii'.  ^v.  hmvux.  ui.  uiiu. 

long,  narrnw  tongue,  covered  with  glutinous  secretion,  and  withdraws  it 
covered  with  Ants.  The  very  long  and  bushy  tail  ia  used  to  protect  the 
brxly  while  slee]>ing  in  the  sun.  There  are  other  South  American  Ant- 
eaters.  The  Hair^' Artnndillo(-l3)  ia  one  of  a  numurotis  group  of  siof^ilarly 
pi-otected  animals,  having  bony  shields  and  bands  moved  by  special  skin- 
muscles,  and  enabling  some  species  bo  coil  themselvra  into  a  ball,  and  bo 
almost  iiiipcr- 
vioiis  to  attack. 
They  are  all 
great  diggers 
and  borrowers, 
and  eat  carrion, 
insects,  roots, 
and  other  vege- 
t  a  b  lo  s  ub- 
stances.  The 
Opossum  must 
bo  remeni  bored 

as  having  s<<vcral  South  American  as  well  as  North  American  species. 
The  Birds  of  South  America  include  many  of  the  most  striking  and 
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beautiful  types.    The  New  World  Valtur«s  oonstitut*  a  special  family, 
incliuliug  thf  mfigiiificentCoador(l),t!ie  male  of  which  has  a  large  comb 

on  its  head.     Ite  home  is  along 
the  whole  range  of  the  An<I<>s. 
and    its   flight    is   wonderfully 
strong.      It*  great   power  as    A 
bird  of  prey  is  in  its  beak ;  its 
teet  cannot  grasp  or  o^rry  away 
prey  of  any  size.     The   Hiirpy 
Kagle  (\b)  is  roaUy  a  BuzKanl  ; 
Imt  its  SIM,  daring,  and  fenwity 
make  it  as  destructive  as  almost 
any  bird  of  proy.    Soa  Eagles 
are  absent  from  South  America. 
The  PaiTota  (28)  and  Ua^j 
caws  (29)  of  the  Amazona  are' 
famous  for  their  plumage ;    in 
t;dkin^  ])owen  only  tha»o  known 
;is  Aitifucons  come  near  thu  Af- 
rican forms.    The  Toncana  (17) 
have  enormous  beaks,  which  are  not  hoavy,  as  might  appear,  but  light  nnJ 
cellular  in  structure.    When  resting,  this  species  tiinia  its  head  round  so ' 
that  the  be«k,  eight  inches  long,  reata  under  the  wiiig.    Mr.  Bates  kept 
one.  wliich  was  almost  as  knowing  and  clever  as  a  Parrot.     The  Trogona  j 
are  aunt  her  fine  group  of  birds,  largely  represented  in  Tropical  America. 
The  male  of  one  species  has  a  tail  thivo  feet  long.     The  Humming  Birds 
(89),  among  th"  moKt  beautiful  of  birds,  abound  in  South  America.     The 
American  Chatterers  include  many  interesting  species,  such  as  the  Cock 
of  the  Book  (37).  with  it^  jicciiliur  lan-liko  crest,  the  UmbreUa  Bird,  with 
ita  extraordinary  curved  crest  and  equally  strange  throttt-lappet.    Tlis 

Onrassows 
(18)  belong 
to  tlie  Gal- 
linaccous 
group, 
which  is 
well  repre- 
sented in 
South 
America. 
The  Homed 
Screamer 
(2o)  haa  a 
little  horn  on  its  head,  strong  Hpiirred  feet,  and 
Biack-uveked  Swan  (86)  of  Patagonia  is  one  of  tlie  hundBomost  Swans. 
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•  harsh  load  voice.     The 
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The  Boftt^bill  i22)  i«  «  H«»ni»,  with  a  strangiely  formed  beak.    The  Jabirit 
(23)  i*  a  Stork.    The  King  Penguina  (I-iS),  with  small  hard  wings,  iisoleffl 
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tor  Hying,  and  bodie:)  specially  adapted  for  swimming,  frx^'qiient  thv  coasts 
of  Patagonia  and  Antarctic  lands  in  large  numbeni.  Tiie  TiiianioHs  (42i, 
much  likegame-birdBoutwardIy,rtfs«nibIoO*triehc!!  in  many  |)oiuts,  though 
they  liave  n  keolod  bi'pastbone.  The  South  American  Ostrich  i;32)  differs 
iVom  the  African  in  liaving  tlirce  toc!t,an(i  fetither»  not  nearly  so  hun<  l:«omc. 

In  Sonth  America  RattleHnnkes  are  tho  leading  puiranous  snakes, 
wliile  the  Bi>a  Cmistrictora  \h)  and  tlie  Anaconda,  or  Groat  Water  Snake, 
represent  tho  Pytlion  group.  Tho  almost  extinct  Tortoises  of  the  Gala- 
pagos Inlands  rfipreitent  Imge  animals  wliich  formerly  abonndod  in  Soutli 
America.  Tho  Furrowed  Tortoise  (35)  lit  very  abundant  lu  rivers.  Tho 
rgnana  (3())  is  a  large  tree-lizard,  which  can  swim  with  case.  The 
Basilisk  (3-1),  anothor  lizur<l,  has  au  vxtrttordiunr^'  crest  on  ita  head,  and 
a  long  one  extending  along  the  middle  of  the  back  and  tail. 

Among  the  Fishes  of  ^ntli  America  we  only  figtiro  tho  Electric  Eol 
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(18).     The  great  Spider  of  Bra/ilinn  foreata  flfygale)  (88)  catches  birds  in 
its  strong  rope-like  wob)) ;  but  insects  constitute  its  main  food. 
XIV,  3  I 


the  abundance  of  its  sngary  sap.    The  Bed  or  Virginiau  Cedar  (4),  and 
the  Itfammotb  Fir  (5)  or  Wellingtonia,  are  giant  Conifers.    The  former , 
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in  reality  a  Juniper,  ftirnishes  the  wooJ  for  wclnr  pencils ;  some  of  the 
Iatt«.<<r,  in  California,  Approach  400  feet  in  height,  and  are  believed  to  be 
nearly  4,000  years  old.  Tlte  Swamp  Cypress  (fi)  is  a  cbaracteristio  tree 
of  the  swamps  in  the  Southern  United  States.  The  Hickory  and  Pecanut 
trees  (Ja,  b),  relatives  of  the  AValnut,  have  totigh  elastic  wood,  and  the 
nut  is  highly  valued,  Tho  various  species  of  Samach  (8)  hare  a  juice 
whicli  U  acrid,  and  in  some  cases  poi.toiiQUs ;  some  are  valuable  in  tan- 
ning.   The  Canadian  Waterpost  (0)  is  the  small-Ivavod  plant  which  has  in 
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modem  times  spread  so  rapidly  in  European  waters,  and  choted  up  many 
Etn-ams  and  ponds.    The  Ephedra  (10)  is  a  small  tree  ot  (he  Coniferous 
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fri^iip,  having  merely  minnie  tKale-like  leaves,  vliite  tlie  stem  iWelt'  N 
(Ipreen,  and  di8charg<>8  the  ordinary  fuuctions  of  leaves.     Tli«  OUateliouc- 
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treo  of  Brazil  (U) belongs  to  the  Spurge  order,  and  yields  the  well'kut>\\-ii 
Bottle  Indiariibber.  Tlie  West  Indian  Locust-tree  (12)  is  a  near  ntlative 
of  the  Old  World  Lociist-troc,  which  produces  the  Carobs  or  Algarolw  n{ 
Southern  Europe.    A  kind  of  beer  is  made  from  its  fruit, 

Sarsaparilln  (13)  is  &  liliaceous  plimt  with  useful  tonic  properties*: 
and  the  creeping  underground  fltems  of  many  species  are  usecl  in  Sonth 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  The  Sunflower  (14),  now  so  largely  culti- 
val«d  for  its  showy  flowers,  is  a  native  of  Mexico;  and  the  Jeriisiilcm 
i;(.e.  Giraaolo)  Artichoke  (G4),  with  \t»  esculent  tubvrti.  is  South  American. 
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The  Madia  (63),  an  ftlliod  plant,  has  been  imported  from  Chili,  and  grown 
iu  Europe  for  the  sake  of  its  oily  seeds.    The  Tobacco  plant  (1&)  ta  nati\-t* 


ill  ttU  tli6  warmor  potts  of  America,  and  is  a  rclutivo  of  the  poiaonous 
Nightahadfl,  Heubaue,and  Stramonium,  the  edible  Potato,  and  the  pungent 
Capsicum.      Mexico    is    tlie 
great    home  of  the  Cactus 
f&inity  (16-21),  with  succu- 
lent stems,  a  green  rind,  and  ^ 
usually    jiwlimontaiy    spiny 
leaves.    Many  of  them  afford 
H    welcome   supply   of  juico 
to  cattle  and  other  animals 
when  water  is  unobtainable.         Zf^jSSHK' 
Tiie    giant    Cereua    (16)  of 
South  California,  forms  stema 
forty  feet  high.    The  Coch- 
ineal Cactns  (20)  afforda  food 
and  a  home  to  the  Cochineal 
insect. 

The  Cotton-plant  (24),  of 
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several  species,  flourishes  in 
the  warmer  part*  of  America,  the  hairs  growing  on  its  seed*  constituting 
the  well-known  cotton  "  staple."  Ipecacuanha  (25)  belongs  to  a  valaabte 
nrdw  of  plants,  the  Madder  or  Cinchona  order.  Ipecacuanha  is  derived 
from  the  underground  stem  or  rootstock.  Peruvian  bark  U  derived  Ironi 
several  species  of  trees  (69)  growiuR  on  the  sIopoH  of  the  Andes  ;  the  best 
bark  yields  a  large  percentage  of  quinine.  The  MahoKany-trc«  (26t. 
with  its  handsome  wood,  and  the  Logwood-tree  (27),  noted  for  its  dyeing 
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properties,  and  the  Bixa  (28)  or  Aaalto  plant,  yielding  tho  colouring 
matter  anatto.  all  belong  to  different  natural  orders. 


The  Palmii,  and  tlwir  allies  tite  Pandans,  are  well  represented  in 
America,  ftmong  tbcm  tho  King  Palm  (2^);  the  Panama  Paikilan  (30);  tlio 
Vegetable  Ivory  Paiidau  (81),  with  its 
ivory-like  seeds;  the  Cabbage  Palm  .^  U*  t7 
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(48),  whose  buds  are  eaten  boiled  like  vabbages,  the  Matiritia  Palm  (47 1, 
yielding  delicious  juice  from  its  unopened  flower  sheath;  tho  Wax  Valm 
(62),  which  yields  an  exudation  of  wax  from  its  trunk  and  leaves.  The 
Milk  or  Cow-tree  (32)  of  Demerara  and  the  Andea,  yields  a  thick  milky 
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juice  from  iti«  tmnk,  whicli  when  froBh  drnnk  is  mmt  nntritions.     Tho 
Calabash-treo  (33)  is  most  useful  on  account  of  its  guiird-like  frnit,  tho , 
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pulp  of  which  is  «<Uble,  and  the  shell  hard  an<l  exceedingly  nsefiil  as  a 
drinking  veasel.    The  Bignonta  order,  to  which  it  belongs,  furiushe^  th« 
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Lianas  (69)  which  festoon  thfl  forasta  of  Brazil  with  their  climbing  st«m:< 
and  trumpeHike  fiowers.  The  P«paw,  or  Melon-tree  (34),  has  a  large 
Bucculent  fruit  which  is  edible  when  cooked.  The  Custard  Apple  order 
afibrds  many  delicious  fruits  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  such 
OA  the  Cinnamon  Apple  (35), 

•  the  Sour  Sop  i36),  the  Cheri- 

inoya  (37),  the  Ox-hflart  (38), 
and    tlie    Cashew*nnt   (44). 

The  !Iog  Plum,  or  Mombin 

(3!t,l,  of  the   Mango  order; 

theMaramca,  or  Wild  Apri- 
cot of  South  America  (40), 

belonging  to  tlie  Gamboge 

order;  tlio  Pcrsea,  or  West 

India  Avocado   Fear  (41); 

thv  Marmalade  (42)  and  Sa- 

podiUa  Plums  (48) ;  and  tlie 

(iuava  (45)  are  other  highly 

valued  American  fruit«. 
The     Pine-apple    (54], 

probably  a  native  of  Brazil, 

afterwards    naturalised    in 

the    West   Indies,   received 
its  name  from  the  oxtcnial  rcsemblanec  of  its  fruit  to  pine-cones.    The 
entire  mass  of  the  Infioreecence,  together  with  the  stem,  becomes  blended 
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ill  tbU  favourite  trtut.    The  Batata,  or  Sweet  Potato  (6&),  ia  an  American 
coiivohiUuii,  ij)  the  root-stock  of  witioli  starch  aocumolates. 

The  Cftcao  or  Co- 
coa tree  (4Cj,  termed 
by  Ijnnious  "  Tlieo- 
bnun^"  (%)dl«  for  thi> 
gocb),  b  doir  of  the 
most  ■v'flluablft  produc- 
tioim  of  Mexico,  tlie 
\Vt.^st  Inilios,  auil 
Northern  Sonth  Amer- 
ica. Tho  fniit-pods  arc 
bwnio  ut  uU  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  each  con- 
tttins  from  twenty  to 
forty  seecJs  or  cocoa- 
beans.  Tlu»  must  be 
diBtinguii'lK'd  from  Co- 
ca ((>6),  the  leaves  of 
which  nr«  used  so 
largely  as  a  masticatnry  in  South  America,  being  a  powerful  nerre- 
Ktimnlttnt  iind  pn Mm.r  of  inu:<i-ular  fntigue.  Thw  alkaloid,  eofiilni*. 
whith  ii  contains  is  coming  into  use  in  medicine,  Paraguay  Tea,  or  Mut^ 
(67),  is  yet  nuotht'r  of  the  interesting  pliiiits  which  yiold  nervc-stimulaiitti 
resembling  tea  in  their  pn>|)ertie8.    In  South  America  many  drink  the 

infutuon  at  everj-  meal  and  at 
all  hours  of  tho  duy.  Vanilla 
(51),  a  native  of  Mexico,  is  a 
climbing  orchid  ;  ita  seetl:*  yield 
the  valued  flavonring,  largely 
used  in  making  chocolate,  ico», 
i^tc.  The  Oii:liido*xlw(58j,  fur- 
nishes some  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary moinbcnt  of  the  Central 
and  South  American  flora,  ollcu 
a»  epiphytes,  growing  on  trew, 
and  presenting  in  their  flowers 
the  most  extraordinary  imita- 
tions of  insects  of  all  kinds  and 
many  other  animals.  With  these, 
we  may  mention  tho  Passiuii- 
tiowor  order  (GO),  which  fumishefi 
many  beautiful  clinging  plantK. 
The  Wool-tree  1  Bombax)  (4f>)  belongs  to  tho  same  alliance  of  trees  ns 
tlie  Cotton  plant  j  unotlier  oi  the  same  oi-der  is  the  so-called  Root-tive 
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Among  Soutli  Amerit-an  treM  wo  liavo  yet  to  notice  the  grent  Andes 
or  Cliiiimi  Pine,  frequently  reaching  tlie  snow-line.  Its  seeds  are  eaten, 
fresh,  boiled,  or 
roasted,  by  the  Iti- 
diaus.  The  Scaly 
Araucaria  (56),  forms 
l«rge  forests  in  Braxii. 
An  Evergreen  Beech 
(72)  is  also  a  notable 
South  Americau  tree. 
The  Br«Kil-nat  tree 
(61),  U  a  lai^e  forest 
tree  in  Brazil,  tho  fruit 
of  wliioh  consists  of  a 
large  rounded  woody 
case  as  large  as  a 
child's  head,  eontain- 
ing  a  great  many  of 
the  hard,  triangular 
seeds  erroneously 
called  nuts  in  tliiH 
coontiy.  When  these  fruite  are  lipe,  it  a  dangerous  to  walk  under  the 
trees.    Sapucaia  nuts  are  the  seeds  of  an  allied  species.    Tin'  Tree  Lilj- 
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(58)  is  not  rcull.v  a  lily,  hnt  is  allied  to  the  Pine-apple  ortlur.    The  sttm 
brauolies  in  a  forked  fashion,  and  the  gras»-like  stUf  leaves  are  a>llected 

at  the  top  of  the 
stem  and  branches. 
The  Aroida  (67)  iii- 
clude  many  plants  of 
tropical  America,  the 
oorma,  or  solid  uii- 
dorgroimd  «t«m8  of 
which  contain  much 
starch,  the  poisoiioaa 
or  acid  matter  asso- 
ciated with  it  being 
dispelled  by  heat. 
Among  those  are  the 
Colocasias  ("  Cocoes," 
und"Eddoes")oftlie 
West  Indies.  One 
West  Indian  apeciea 
is  known  as  Dumb-cane,  because  when  chewed  it  prodac«8  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  tongue  and  throat,  making  it  impossible  to  speak.  A  North 
American  member  of  this  ordi-r  is  culled  "  Skunk-cabbaga "  from  ita 
foetid  smell. 

In  addition  to  the  Sugar  Cane,  which  is  not  native,  but  was  intro- 
duced into  America  by  KuropeanH,  the  grass  order  supplies  Maize  and  Rice 

OS  great  American 
food  plants,  \Vheat 
being  now  alao  largely 
grown  in  the  United 
Htates  and  Canada. 
Home  of  the  hay 
grasses  of  Brazi  1  grxiw 
six  or  seven  feet  high. 
The  Pampas  -  grass 
(70)  of  the  temperate 
regions  of  Soath 
America,  is  uow  one 
of  our  favourite  orna- 
mental grasses,  while 
the  Tussock-grass  (7 1 ) 
of  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands is  a  very  for- 
bidding type  of  the 
Order.  Tree-ferns  (66)  ore  found  in  tiopical  America ;  the  hairs  of  some 
ferns  funiisU  a  valned  styptic  in  the  Antilles. 
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I  \,\7E  come  now  to  tlio  lost  divuion  of  our 

;  V  V      sabject,  and  shall  find  it  as  full  of  m- 

I     terest  as  any  other.    We  have  hwo  no  great 

I     organisations,  and  f«w  remarkable  remains 

of  former  times.    "We  look  backwards  in  the 

past,  and  contemplate  the  nlow  difi\tsion  of 

hiiiiiaiiity  among  inultitudiuoibi  islands;  and 

I     we  find  that  it  is  in  the  tropical  islands  thai 

man  haa  developed  most  in  numbers,  wliile 

in  the  largest  territory,  Australia,  an  inferior 

race  of  men  has  long   dwelt,  with  inferior 

types  of  animals,  and  now  seems  cert'ain  to 

!     die   out.      In   variety  of  types,   in   physical 

1     beauty,  in  cxtn^nies  of  savagery  and  of  good 

naturo,  the  inhabitants  of  Oceania  compare 
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with  those  of  any  of  the  contut^iits.  Aad  in  reganl  to  the  acUoD  of 
immi^ant  races  in  modern  time^t,  iio  land  shows  IfrighttT  n^»ult<t  for 
those  races  themselves,  or  more  mingled  ahadea  for  the  old  inhabitants. 

Australia  was  first  mad«  known  in  Europo  by  French  explorers 
early  iu  tho  sixteenth  conturj-,  for  it  is  represented  on  a  French  oiHp  of 
Bkrty  lo43,  and  may  have  been  discovered  by  a  Prfiven^al  pilot 
**'''*'*™-  nninetl  Ouillaumo  lo  Testu.  It  is  first  clearly  roft-rred  to  by 
Corm^litis  Wytftiet,  in  a  book  printed  at  Loiivain  in  15i)8,  in  these  t«rnu : 
'■  The  Atistralis  Tena  is  the  most  southern  of  all  lumi.<,  and  is  separated 
from  Now  (juinea  by  a  narrow  strait.  Its  shores  are  hitherto  bnt  little 
known,  since  af^er  one  voyage  and  another,  that  route  has  been  deserted; 
and  seldom  is  the  country*  visited,  except  when  sailors  arc  driven  there 
by  storms.  The  Australis  Terra  begins  at  one  or  two  degrow  from  the 
Eqnator,  and  is  ascertained  by  some  to  be  of  so  great  an  extent,  that 
if  it  were  thoroughly  explored  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  fiilh  part  of 
the  world."  In  160G  Torres,  a  Spaniard,  first  sailed  through  the  straits 
which  bear  liis  name ;  and  in  the  same  and  immediately  succeeding  years 
various  Dutch  navigators  sailed  along  considerable  tracts  of  Australian 
coast,  Aruhem  Land  and  Carpentaria  being  namei),  the  one  after  a 
I>utch  vessel,  the  other  after  t)ie  governor  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  Poter  Caqwnter.  In  l(i42  Abel  Tasman  discovered 
the  island  which  be  called  Van  Diemeu's  Land,  after  the 
Dutch  governor  of  Batuvia,  but  to  which  a  later  generation  has  affixed 
his  own  name.  All  these  discoveries,  however,  led  to  no  jxTmanoMt 
settlement,  for  boiU  country  and  natives  appeared  most  uninviting  iu 
character. 

William  Dampier,  llie  buccaneer,  was  the  first  Knglishman  wh«> 

visited  Australia,  iu  1688  and  I6Ui^ ;  but  yet  there  was  kit't  nn  abundant 

harvest  of  discovery  to  be  reaped  by  Captain  Cook  in  178!*- 

1777,  giving  the  first  connected  Idea  of  the  great  contineutAl 

inland.    Bass's  Straits,  between  the  mainland  and  Tasmania,  were  sailed 

through  by  Snrgeon  Bass  in  l7t*H;  and  from  tliat  time  there  has  been 

a  progressive  enlargement  of  our  geographical  knowledge  of  the  country. 

The  fii-st  British  settlement,  a  penal  one,  was  founded  in  1788  at  Port 

Jack^n,  a  few  miles  north  of  Botany  Bav.  which  became  its 

or  til*      popular  name.    Tasmania  became  a  second  iwnal  statk'ment 

in  ISB,  and  was  made  a  scpsrate  province  in  18"4>.     The 

settlement  of  Port  Phillip,  foimded  in  1835,  was  the  niulous  of  the 

colony  of  Victoria,  established  in  1^1.     West  Australia  was  first  settle*! 

in  18^,  and  became  a  separate  colony  iu  18'2!>.    South  Au-ttralia  date^ 

from  18M,  while  Queensland,  originally  a  settlement  at  Moreton  Bay 

from  New  South  Wuh-s,  did  not  attain  a  separatir  existence  till  IH^'J. 

We  cannot  here  trace  the  history  of  Australian  inland  discovery, 
which  has  been  a  verj-  remarkable  one,  for  the  dilTicuhie<)  eueotintered 
by  explorers,  their  heroic  perseverance,  their  patient  sutferings,  and  the 
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strange  resulta  of  their  expeditions.    It  must  Boflice  to  iFWti^j***'^  the 

Tiia  laUrtor  nain^  ot'  Humo,  Sturt,  Mitchell,  Kyn^,  LwshlukrS^Stuart, 

«pior»ii  ijurko,  aud  Wills,  several  of  whom  loBt  their  lives.     MeasrB. 

Wes,  Warburton,  and    Forrest  are  among  the    raost    notahle  recent 

iplorors.     After  hiiU"  a  contiirj-  of  exploration,  the  western   part  ol 

AuatraliA  has  been  traversed  again  and  again,  in  several  nearly  panillel 

aud  iutersectiMK  lines ;  and  th&  result  seems  to  prove  that  a  groat  part 

of  the  country  is  r^uite  iininhnbitdbte. 
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Meanwhile  the  coast  regions  have  been  lai^gvly  OL-cupted  by  Eui'o- 
poans,  chiefly  British,  who  have  established  {lowerful  new  nations  rather 
than  dopen<lencies  in  Now  South  Waies  anil  Victoria.  Little  luoro  than 
fifty  years  ago,  the  entire  European  population  was  under  80,000.  By 
1851  it  had  increased  to  about  350,000;  but  the  greatest  expansion 
Tiw  cold  followed  the  discovery  and  opening  up  of  tlie  gold  Kclds  in 
'•'•'■  1851,  Victoria  was  founded,  it  may  be  said,  on  the  gold  fields. 
"Settlers  lefl  tlu^ir  fsnns.  meix'hanti  their  desks,  professional  mvsa. 
their  offices.    Workshops  were  left   without   workmen,  ships    witbont 
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crews,  antl  the  whole  cotmtry  was  drunk  with  gold.  The  influx  of  men 
of  all  classes  from  the  mother  country,  and  of  Aliiio.«t  all  the  rac-os  of  the 
world,  together  with  nuinbtfrs  of  reloasod  or  escaped  convicta  from  th© 
neighbouring  colonies,  led  to  a  struggle  for  exUtonco,  iu  which  the  most 
liardy,  the  most  enorgetio,  thi>  niotst  patient,  or  the  most  far-seeing,  could 
alonv  succeed.  Thus,  amid  much  trouble,  much  degradation,  and  mach 
criuie,  the  seething  mass  of  humanity  drawn  togethorr  by  the  love  of  gold, 
has  worked  it«oIf  into  something  like  order;  and  the  result  is  a  [wpn- 
lation  of  almost  unexampled  energy,  which  is  now  steadily  eiigfts^'d  iu 
developing  all  the  resources  of  a  fertile  and  beautiful  country  "  (Wallace). 
This  gold  however  is  by  no  means  all  gain,  for  it  has  been  estimated  that 
every  poimd'a  worth  of  gold  obtained  from  the  mines  n'presoiits  as  much 
skill  and  labour  expended  in  fniitleits  and  successful  search  combined 
aa  any  other  product.  If  gold  has  largely  brought  about  the  expansion 
of  Australia,  it  i«  certain  that  wool  has  done  more  to  strengthen  and 
render  substautiitl  tht>  position  of  the  Australian  peoples. 

As  regards  all  internal  affairs,  each  colony  except  Western  Australia 
is  practically  indepeiuleiit  of  the  British  Government ;  but  Queensland 
and  New  South  Wales  are  still  kept  to  a  considerable  extent  in  _^^ 
leading  strings,  by  means  of  a  Lf^islativc  Council  of  Crown 
nominees.    The  other  colonies  have  constitutions  modelled  very  much 
ader  tlte  tj-pe  of  the  mother  country,  with  sonic  considerable  improve- 
ments.  The  spirit  of  protection  has  a  strong  hold  on  the  Victorians,  being 
supposed  to  foster  Australian  industries  by  keeping  out  the  competition 
of  their  wealthy  and  skilful  English  fellow-countrj'men  and  others.    But 
New  South  Wales  in  lyiili  entered  upon  a  path  of  practical  free  trade, 
which  may  be  expected  in  time  to  teach  the  lesson  to  the  other  colonies. 
With  this  exception,  enlightened  institutions  rule  in  Australia,  though  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  as  yet  any  largo  number  of  great  cities 
or  large  towns;  and  consequently  there  is  much  isolated  life  in  ^^ 
the  bush  farms,  where  rougher  manners  prAvail.     Melbourne 
and  Sydney,  both  having  between  800,000  and  400,000  iulmbitauts  in 
city  and  suburbs,  are  two  of  the  finest  and  most  progressive  cities  in  the 
world.  Education  is  well  cared  for  in  the  Australian  capitals  by  liberally 
supported  univeraiiies  and  collegf^a,  and  elsewhere  by  good  schools  ;  but 
agriculture  and  stock-raiaiug  hove  hitherto  grown  faster  than    -,^. 
education.      Sheep-farming,  for  the  production  of  wool,  of 
cotirse  affords  the  predominant  occupation.     Wheat  and  cereals  are  the 
most  important  crops.    Sugar  and  cotton  are  grown  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Queensland ;  and  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  extending  in 
suitable  districts.     Coal  is  abuudant  in  New  South  Wales,   copper  in 
South  Australia,  and  tin  is  largely  pi-oduoed  in  several  of  the  oolonio«. 

In  the  matter  of  railway  and  electric  communioatiun  great  progress 
has  been  made,  far  outstripping  the  construction  of  good  roads. 
In  many  material  conveniences  Australia  ranks  with  the  best 
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English  and  American  distrtcb! ;  liut  it  cannot  be  snid  that  this  appliM 
to  iho  country  diatricts  or  tlie  bush  farms.  T)ie  obnrches  ftr« 
free,  being  all  supix>rtfd  l)y  tho  Stat*'  iii  Now  South  W»l««,  oud 
elsewhere  quite  Helf-supportiiig.  Under  these  conditioas  Mothodist  and 
other  Churches,  besidi-M  the  Episcopal,  flourish  Iwgeiy,  in  some  colonies 
predominating. 

There  iit  a  peculiar  dilTiculty  in  the  path  of  Australian  progross. 
Tlio  iminigraiit  English  and  otht>r  Enropi-an»,  having  the  gold  Jields  and 
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cheap  land  very  accessible,  do  not  tak«  n^adily  to  working  for  employers, 

iMkAf    or  continue  subordinates  only  till  they  see  a  way  to  sometliing 

Ubonr.     (jf  t,ii(.ir  own.    Thus  there  13  a  constant  doficienoy  of  manual 

labour ;  and  the  available  Em'opean  hands  obtain  high  wage«,  and  at  tiie 

xame  time  discourage  immigration  and  any  reduction  of  wages.     Also 

the  second  gcucration  of  Australianti  arc  far  less  inclined  to  hard  labour 

duiMM     than  the  immigrants.     In  this  perplexity,  it  has  be«n  a  natural 

'"'■"■"*'*'"■  thing  that  Chinese  and  Japanese  should  make  their  way  to  a 

country  wIhto  their  pt'culiur  services  would  seem  sure  of  appreciulion. 

Hilt  unfortunately  racial  antagonism  is  agaiti  thwarting  natural  reme<liea. 
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In  fiB«r  of  being  swamped  by  Cvlc^tials  and  of  having  wages  cut  down 
too  low  for  exLsteiice,  the  colonists  have  passed  arbitrary  and  repressive 
k-gislation,  directed  towunlit  hiiidnriiig  Chineso  iminigration,  and  tending 
to  make  life  a  burden  to  those  who  are  alreaily  established  tlior«.    The 
pcopI<!  of  Queensland  have  in  addition  tried  tlie  importation  p-,^.,,^ 
of  Polyneiiian  and  Melanesian  labourers  under  tlie  contract    ««atnct 
systom ;  but  suspicions  of  cruel  or  insanitary'  treatment  have 
arisen,  and  to  some  extent  have  bi'^ii  substantiated,  and  the  tratBc  is 
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now  largely  regulated.    The  ill-favour  aliown  to  the  Chinese  in  Australia 
threatens  to  produce  serious  piilitical  diificultios. 

No  doubt  it  is  in  muscular  prow^-is, — in  rowing,  cricketing,  etc., — that 
Australians  have  liitherto  succeeded  in  equalling  tlio  mother  country.  A 
certain  robustness  and  force  of  character  may  also  be  con-  .i-ii,- 
oeded  to  them ;  but  they  will  beat  make  good  their  claim  toitrcntuiuid 
be  a  nation  on  a  level  with  their  British  original,  by  realising  **"****^' 
that  in  spite  of  their  remarkable  progress,  they  have  yet  a  good  way  to 
travel  and  a  good  deal  to  lenni. 

Children  in  Australia  are  certainly  less  carefully  brougitt  up,  and  more 
XIV,  3  K 
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frtM)  maouered  than  among  tlie  middle  classes  at  home.  Both  svxes  are 
Anatniiui  permitted  too  utuoh  indopondciu.'o  even  of  tli«ir  »c)iool  t«ncbers. 
■'"•^y-  Girls  early  act  lor  themselves  ;  and  being  sociu'i*  of  marriage 
when  they  like,  there  u  a  gonoraJ  tondcncy  to  make  the  most  of  early 
girlhood.  Those  uative  boru  have  good  looks,  plump  figorw,  but  inferior 
complexions  ;  the  majority  aie  brtiii<>tte.-4.  la  Iraiikness  and  good-fellow- 
ship the  AiLitralian  girl  is  very  attractive,  and  if  very  unreeorred,  ahe 
ts  also  unuffouted.  The  yonng  man  is  too  much  inclined  to  sporting, 
drinking,  and  gambling.  Frofosstouit  are  still  largely  in  the  hands  of 
Knglisli-born  <x>lonist8,  and  of  later  yearn  a  rapid  improvement  in  their 
status  and  culture  has  gone  on.  This  loads  to  a  mention  of  grades  of 
society  ;  and  it  may  not  be  surprising  that,  everything  being  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  the  oolonist<i  being  largely  nrcruitcd  from  the  k'ast  satisfactory 
or  successful  classes  in  the  old  country,  there  exists  an  amount  of  ex- 
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clusivoncss  among  wealthy,  educated,  and  well-bom  people  which  vies 
with  that  of  London.  But  the  predominant  hf«  is  that  which  in  England 
would  be  termed  middle-class,  the  rich  man  frequently  Uving  really  a 
middle-class  lif*-,  witli  far  less  of  intellectual  resource  and  occupaliou 
tlmn  in  the  corresponding  class  at  home.  lu  fact,  the  great  tendency  ot 
AiLHtr,^lian  life,  excei>t  perhaps  at  Aflelaide,  is  democratic  and  levelling. 
Sabbatarianism  Is  decliuing,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  morals  are  im- 
proving. The  freedom  claimed  by  servants  has  something  dangerous 
to  morals  iu  it;  aod  the  limited  position  occupied  by  married  women, 
immersed  in  household  cares  by  ihe  scarcity  and  inferiority  of  servants, 
keeps  the  tone  of  the  home  circle  belovr  what  it  should  be.  Oirls  and 
womea  of  the  industrial  classes  (in  sho{>s,  factories,  etc.)  dress  well  and  are 
more  refined  and  much  batter  paid  than  in  England.  Men  dress  much 
more  carelessly  and  uulidtly,  tltougli  t^nite  as  oxpousively  ns  at  liome. 
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Bat  the  well-to-do  look,  the  content,  the  progress,  and  the  go-a-hftad 
energy  of  the  ABstrulian  are  hit  practical  deraonslratioa  of  success  u  a 
new  brancli  of  the  British  people,  far  less  diverse  from  tho  old  stock  than 
hi  the  American. 

Tasmania,  originally  (i  penal  settlement,  may  bo  briefly  mentioned 
beforw  we  pass  to  spc-«k  of  the  Anstraltan  aborigines.  The  con\ncta  hat! 
to  struggle  aa  best  they  could  with  the  natives,  and  developed 
A  great  hostility  to  them,  so  that  ultimately  the  natives  all  ^•«™"^ 
pemhed.  The  convict  system  was  abolished  in  1863,  and  since  then 
Tawnania  has  prospered  as  a  wool-growing  and  agricultural  colony,  a 
considerable  amount  of  minerals  being  also  raised,  and  vast  stores  being 
still  undeveloped.    It  is  a  valuable  health  resort  and  an  attractive  island 
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to  travellers.  The  country  has  a  peculiarly  Engliih  aspect;  the  rich 
pastures  with  briar  or  hawthorn  hedges,  the  abundant  cattle,  sheep,  pigs, 
and  poultry,  the  walled  frntt-gordena,  iine  shrubberies,  and  parkit  con- 
tributing to  this  adpi>et.  The  colony  could  supply  all  Australia  with 
jams,  bat  this  ia  hindered  by  proteclive  tariffs;  yet  the  ixpurt  is  very 
targe.  3Iauy  good  roads  exi^t;  and  Tasmania  may  boaat  of  being  one 
of  the  best  governed,  educated,  and  enlightened  of  the  dopcndeuctes  of 
Great  Britain. 

Wlion  wo  consider  the  Australian  aborigines,  we  are  confronted  with 
problems  hitherto  insoluble.    Whence  the  Australians  came,       -^ 
and  how,  and  to  what  other  races  of  men  they  ore  most  closely  AaitndiaB 
related,  will  probably  be  subjects  of  discussion  for  generations  **"**■*•■ 


to  oome.  At  preseut  we  Icnow  a  good  deal  of  what  they  are,  though 
much  still  remaius  uttexplaiiied.  Thoy  aro  ccrtaiuly  a  very  liomo^iieous 
peoplft,  t>xce]tliiig  iti  the  neiglibonrhoofl  of  Torres  Strait,  where  there  has 
been  some  intormixture  with  Papuans  of  New  Guiiiea,  In  pbT^Mi 
colour  the  Australians  are  chocolate-brown,  with  almost  black  ••»»*•««•• 
eyes ;  the  hair  is  deep  brown  and  jet-black,  very  abundant  and  wavy, 
and  hangs  in  large  curls.  The  skull  is  long  and  narrow,  somotimtM 
rising  very  high  in  the  middle.  Combined  with  this  are  the  very  strong 
end  prominent  oyobrows  and  bony  ridgcv  under  them,  high  cheek- 
bones, short  noae,  wide  below,  prominent  jatvs,  large  and  high  temporal 
cavity  and  nniscio,  and  retreating  foreheads.  The  brain-cavity  is  more 
than  one-6fth  smaller  than  that  of  the  average  European  ;  the  teeth  are 
large  and  good.  Altogether,  there  is  an  uugaiulineas  and  coarseness 
about  the  outlines  of  the  skull,  which  strongly  suggeete  the  animal  re- 
lationship of  the  human  race.  In  height  and  weight  they  var^'  much 
with  their  condition;  thviv  avcrugu  height  is  nearly  tliat  of  the  Euro- 
peans, but  the  muscular  development  ia  much  less,  the  calves  being 
almost  absent,  Their  great  strength  is  in  their  arms  and  shoulden;  but 
they  have  smoJI  hands  and  are  soon  fatigued.  Although  little  inclined 
to  continuous  labour,  they  are  good  walkers,  can  nm  fast  and  jump  high 
and  ride  well.  They  use  their  toes  with  great  skill  to  drag  their  spears 
and  to  pick  up  even  the  sniallest  objecta.  The  women,  who  do  all  the 
domestic  work,  have  extremely  thin  orma  and  leg«,  and  very  pendent 
breai(3.  The}^  get  a  scant  supply  of  food  for  the  most  part,  and  suckle 
their  children  to  the  age  of  three  or  four. 

As  to  expression,  the  Australian  usually  looks  sullen  and  onpleasiug  ; 
but  under  the  excitement  of  curiosity,  his  aspect  is  bright  and  interested, 
and  ho  can  exhibit  all  the  broad  human  emotions.    In  mental  .--——jo,, 
powers  he  is  inferior  to  most  savage  races,  though  oonsiderable       ud 
differenoee  of  capacity  exist.    His  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  **" 

are  extremely  keen,  and  ha  possesses  a  wonderful  power  of  tracking 
game ;  and  liis  manufacture  and  use  of  implements  and  weapoits  shows 
considerable  ability  in  a  limited  field.  His  "  message  sticks,"  with 
notches  conveying  information,  are  chiefly  reminders  to  the  messenger 
of  the  message  he  has  to  deliver.  Qualities  allied  to  morality  are  very 
defective  among  the  Australians.  Prudence  and  seli-contral  are  little 
known  among  them  ;  provision  is  rarely  made  for  the  future ;  selhshness 
is  the  dominant  principle,  although  tribal  interests  and  personal  ailection 
for  offspring  and  comrades  may  be  found  at  times  flom'ishlng  TYMtiMni 
among  them.  But  old  men  and  women  am  frequently  deserted  o'"«™«>- 
when  ill,  and  the  treatment  of  women  is  often  revolting  to  us.  Womou 
are  regarded  solely  as  chattels,  and  cruelly  beaten  or  ill-treated  when  the 
husband  has  been  utuucceeaful  in  hunting,  being  sometimes  knocked  on 
the  head  with  a  heavy  club,  speared  through  the  legs  and  arms,  or  cub 
and  bruised  in  otlier  parts  of  the  body.     Many  observers  agree  that 
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the  Australians  are  to  a  large  extent  in  the  mental  position  of  children, 
And  that  their  only  notion  of  morality  is  connected  with  personal  pro- 
perty. 

The  Anstraliana  are  perhaps  the  most  omnivorous  of  mankind,  them 
being  scarcely  any  animal  or  non-poisonou!)  plant  aoceaaible  to  them  wbioh 
they  will  not  oat.  They  can  mako  an  exhilarating  if  not  in.- 
toxicating  drink,  and  chew  or  smoke  a  narcotic  plant  serving 
as  tobacco.  But  they  have  some  interc:sting  costoms  as  to  forbidden  foods, 
there  being  special  prohibitions  affecting  women,  young  married  womeo, 
and  children,  and  numerous  ceremonial  regnlatioDs :  the  sanction  of  tbene 

mUs  it)  the  belief  that  their  infringement 
would  be  followed  by  sickness  and  denth. 
Uany  regulations  appear  to  have  been 
enforced  by  their  sorcerers,  doctors,  and 
<dd  men  for  their  own  benefit;  for  the  pro- 
hibitions QBoally  do  not  extend  to  thnm. 
^V'Btcr-yielding  roots,  invaluablo  in  a 
country  so  liable  to  suffer  from  droughts, 
are  well  known  to  the  natives,  and  by 
their  use  they  are  often  savod  from  death 
by  thirst,  wluch  they  endeavour  to  delay 
by  covering  their  stomachs  with  obtUl 
They  not  nnlVeqnenUy  suffer  from  sov«re 
hunger,  which  they  ootmteract  by  t%ht- 
eiiing  their  belts.  Altogether,  in  spite  otj 
the  largo  number  of  foisds  from  which  he! 
may  choose,  the  Australian  is  in  no  en- 
viable position,  especislly  as  ho  has  not 
the  wit  to  provide  against  winters  and 
times  of  scarcity.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
at  former  times  many  of  the  Australians 
were  cannibals  on  occasion. 

Kangaroos,  and  indeed  all  the  inar- 
snpial  animals,  are  eaten ;  bat  the  Kangaroo  demands  special  skill  in 
hunting  (except  in  parts  where  civilisation  has  resultod  in  their 
largo  iiicroaso).     Tho  chief  hunting  weapons  are  sharp  spearaJ 
and    clubs,  throw-sticks,    and  boomerangs.      The    latter  extraordinary] 
instrument  is  a  flat  curved  blade,  for  which  various  kinds  of  wood  are] 
used,  and  made  in  several  shapes,  all  similar  in  having  a  peculiar  flatness,  j 
n«       concavity,  and  twist.    Every  partii^ular  in  its  shape  is  most 
*•""■"*'»•  carefully  attended  to ;  and  when  skiliully  thrown  it  can  bo 
made  to  reaoh  a  distance  of  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  aitd  fifty  yardSii 
fi<«n  the  thrower,  folJowing  a  curv-fd  course,  and  ultimately  if  it  does  not  ■ 
strike  anything  in  its  course,  returning  to  tlte  thrower.     The  weight 
may  var>-  from  four  to  ten  and  a  half  onnces  in  the  esse  of  those 
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simply  for  showing  tikill.  It  can  even  be  made  to  hit  objects  behind  the 
thrower.  The  most  extraordinary  ailiit^vement.'*  ar©  related  by  tnist- 
wortliy  authorities,  of  skilful  boomerang  throwers,  who  study  minutely 
the  pecnliaritics  of  th^r  implomcuts,  examine  aU  objecta  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, study  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  finally  throw  the  boomer- 
ang with  all  tlitiir  fon^e  at  a  rhoflen  angle,  so  that  the  missile,  whi<  h 
li>aves  the  thrower's  hand  nearly  perpendinilar  to  the  earth,  soon  turns 
lis  tlat  face  to  it,  and  afterwards  gyrates  on  its  axis.  *'  U  is  dangeroiw 
to  t^tand  near  the  thrower,"  says  Mr.  Brough  Sraylh,  "  it'  the  observer 
have  not  self-possession.  When  the  instrument  returns,  it  is  nec«««arj'  to 
look  at  it  attentively,  and  not  to  move  vnle.«i  it  oomes  too  uigh;  any 
hurried  movement,  duo  to  alarm,  fo:  the  purpose  of  avoiding  it,  might 
result  in  iU  striking  the  atfrighted  person  and  inflicting  a  serious 
wound." 

The  Anstralian  club,  or  waddy,  is  often  pear-shaped,  but  varies  greatly 
in  diflvrent  tribes;.      Spoare    are   double- 
barbed,    barbed    on   one  side,     ciaMuid 
or  plain,  for  various*  purposes;      ■?•*"■ 
not  infrequently  they  are  stone-pointed. 
Throw-»titks  of  various  shapes  are  used 
either  to  throw  the  spear  with  great  pre- 
cision from   a  not<-h  in  the  stick,  or  as 
independent  weapons.      For  the   former 
purpose,  the  spear  and  the  throw-stick 
are  boti  held  in  the  right    hand,   the 
spear  being  between  the  thumb  and  in- 
dex finger ;  the  two  are  held  parallel, 
and  the  spear  rests  against  the  notch  in 
the  stick,  a»  seen  in  our  illu.'ttration,  p. 
877.    Variously  shaped  shields  are  used 
for  defence,  both  broad  and  narrow.    Besides  these  weapons  the  Austra- 
lians manufacture  several  kiud«  of  bag«,  baskets,  wooden  vessels    __^ 
for  holding  water,  and  tools.    Tlieir  baskets  and  bag«  are  of 
plaited  reeds,  fibre,  or  hair  net.    Many  tribes  use  a  human  skull  as  n 
<irinking-cup,  taking  for  this  purpose  the  sknlls  of  their  nearest  relatives. 
The  mu.**el-shell  was  formerly  much  used  as  a  scraper.     Shields  were 
ornamented  and  can-ed  by  means  of  the  lower  jaw  of  an  opossum  fixed 
by  twine  to  a  wooden  handle,  the  work  being  done  with  the  front  tooth. 
Awls,  pegs,  etc.,  are  largely  made  of  various  bones   of  animals.     The 
women's  stick,  seven  feet  long,  is  used  both  to  dig  np  roots  and  to  fight 
coeh  other,  aimed  at  thu  head,  and  usually  hitting  the  knuckles  of  thu 
enemy's  guanling  hand.    The  noose  for  strangling  an  enemy  stmisiiiic 
is  ft  bone  needle  and  a  rope  about  30  inches  long,  fastened  •""•■V- 
at  one  end  to  the  needle,  and  slipped  over  it  by  a  loop.    Catching  \\\% 
enemy  asleep,  tlte  Australian  slips  the  bone  under  his  neck,  puts  the  loop 
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quickly  over  it,  and  itutantly  draws  it  tight :  lie  then  carrier  off  the  body 
and  in  solitude  takes  ont  the  essential  kidtiey-t'at. 

Another  intorestiug  instrument  the  natives  make  is  called  the  woet- 
weet,  being  a  doable  cone  not  unlike  a  spiiullo,  pi-olong^-d  on  one  side 
na  into  a  slender  handle  about  21  iuohra  long.  This  is  thrown  by 
wMt-wMt  jjjQ  eaj  of  the  handle  after  a  sudden  hackwonl  run  and  wheel 
ronnd,  with  extraordinary  fljrce,nnd  may  i-eauh  220 yards.  It  is  a  favouriti? 
plaj'thing,  but  inflicts  severe  injury  if  any  one  is  hit  hy  it.  It  may  strike 
tlie  ground  more  than  once,  imitating  tlu'  long  leaps  of  a  kangaroo  rat. 

Many   interesting  stone  implements  are  used   by   the  Australians, 
including  hatchets,  kmves,  adzes,  poimdiog-atoites,  etc.    The  hatchets  are 

of  notable  exuel- 
8t«iiw  lence, 
>"*"»>•»"■  Made 
usually  uf  por- 
phyry, diorittf, 
and  granite, 
i'nsiened  seowe- 
ly  to  woodoa 
handles,  tlm  im- 
plomeut  is  a]J>im- 
]>i!tant  iu  some 
Llislriots.  In  the 
Kasteni  parts  the 
hatchet  and  other 
impIfiDonts  are 
ground  and 
jwlishvd,  iu  the 
West  they  are 
fashioned  by  ruo 
oessivo    blows. 

Theee  weapons  are  ahnndaut  on  and  in  the  soil  of  Victoria,  not  more  tbnn 
a  few  intakes  deep;  but  no  remains  of  them  of  early  prelustorio  date 
appear  to  have  been  foimd.  The  nativt-s  often  get  their  stones  from  a 
beach  or  the  bed  of  a  stream  ;  those  who  get  their  atones  from  (|uarrioti 
strike  off  flakes  with  old  hatchets,  then  form  u  outUag  edge  and  polished 
surface  by  grinding  on  a  piece  of  hard  sandstone.  One  of  the  important 
uses  of  the  stone  hatchet  is  to  cnt  notches  for  tree-climbing,  for  cutting 
open  tiee-trimks,  to  get  at  oposaiuns,  honey,  etc.,  aud  for  oulting  up  auimals 
or  trees  ;  hut  it  is  not  usually  a  weapon  of  offence.  Kels  aud  fiah-hooks 
of  woo<l,  shell,  or  bone  arc  also  skilfully  made. 

Canooe  are  made  mostly  of  ihu  bark  of  a  large  tree,  a  saitabl*  pi«06 
being  detached  whole  and  iu  a  tbrm  needing  htUe  manipulation.    They 
^^     often  have  outrigger*  and  floats  of  light  wood  attached.    The 
imperfection  of  their  boats,  contrasted  with  those  of  the  Poly- 
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BMUMfiq^Q^lBts  to  some  that  the  idea  of  boats  has  b^en  iiitrodaced  from 
abroad, 

Dre»i  !.■)  nf  little  moment  to  the  AttRtraliana ;  in  a  state  of  nature  they 
ere  iinulad,  and  have  no  idea  of  shame.    The  kangaroo  or  opossum  rug 
is  worn  in  oold  woather.    Scarcely  any  ornaments  arc  ■worn 
by  tfithur  si>x,  a  bone  or  pitfco  of  reed  through  the  septnm  of  t 

the  nose  being  the  most  general.  A. 
band  of  sinews  round  the  fori'liead 
may  contain  a  featlier,  or  hold  the 
hatchet.  Reed  necklaces  arc  oflen 
worn,  hanging  in  many  folds,  and 
aprons  of  feathers  or  Akinii  are  met 
with.  The  huiiger-btdt,  of  dingo's 
skin,  shows  how  necessity  has  pressed 
upon  the  Australian  and  probably  ro- 
tardt'd  thu  development  of  ornament. 
The  women  whi>n  dancing  nsually  wear 
bands  or  aprons  of  emu's  feathers. 

It  is  chiefly  in  preparing  for  the 
dance  of  the  corroborreu  that  the  Aus- 
tralians decb  themselves.  ti,« 
A  man  will  wear  round  bis  **«»**"*•- 
head  a  piece  of  opossum  skin  with  a 
feather  stuck  in  it,  reed  necklooea 
and  armlets,  opossum  skin  roimd  the 
loins,  and  small  boughs  round  the 
ankles.  Tlie  body  will  be  painted 
with  white  clay,  in  horizontal  and 
longitnctinal  striprs,  and  round  tlio 
eyes,  eto.  The  men  form  groups  about 
a  large  6re,  with  a  leader,  and  all  carry 
special  sticks  which  are  struck  together 
as  they  dance,  in  time  with  the  beat- 
ing of  opossum  skins  by  the  women, 
held  stretched  across  their  knees.  lu 
concert  and  with  great  exactitude 
they  go  through  vorj'  many  kinds  ot 
motion,  advancing,  retreating,  extend- 
ing their  linibssetc.  "  After  posturing 
for  some  time,  and  getting  heated  with  their  exertions,  the  chief  performers 
become  violent;  they  hasten  their  movemenbt  iu  obedience  to  the  more 
rapid  beating  of  the  leadtir's  sticks ;  they  shake  themselves,  and  jump  tu  an 
incredible  height,  and  at  last,  each  taking  a  deep  inspiration  and  intlattng 
his  lungs,  utters  a  loud  shrill  noise."  The  varied  singing  of  tho  women 
adds  to  the  excitement,  and  the  spectators  show  signs  of  the  greatest 
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daliglit.    There  are  many  variations,  famishing  examplea  of  tragedy, 
tnigi-«onio(Jy,  oomcily,  ami  farce,  oflen  imitating  nnimftU*  haliitj^i,  litmU, 
or  battles.    Several  kinds  of  games  are  found  among  them,  and  narra- 
tives of  exploits  or  wondors  and  gossiping  in  abundance  diveraily  the  day. 
The  dwellings  of  the  AaatraLiaos  are  mostly  uf  tlio  slightest  duscrip- 
tion,  and  are  known  as  "  miatns ;  "  they  are  built  of  bark  and  boughs, 
^^       9omotimos  of  one  nlono,  eomctim«s  of  both ;  they  arc  easily 
built   and  often  changed.     Bags  and   rugs,   implemenUi    and 
weapons  are  alone  carTiod  from  place  to  place.    They  travel  mostly  in 
companies,  tribes,  or  grotipa  of  tribes,  the  encampments  being  arranged 
90  that  each  hut  has  its  own  fire,  and  the  youtlia  luive  strictly  aepfuiit6 
huts.     In  some  few  localities  the  Australians  dwell  in  csv«s.     Fire  isj 

nauftlly  kept  up  by  the  women,  or 
carried  from  camp  to  camp  by  tltom  ; 
but  if  it  has  been  extinguished,  it  is 
obtaineil  by  twirling,  rapitlly  and  with 
pressure,  a  long  stick  in  a  slight  de- 
pr<'i(3ion  in  a  flat  piece  of  wood  held 
firm.  Smoke  and  &*(>  soon  ariso  iu  the 
hole ;  and  the  sparks  are  skilfully  di- 
rected on  to  some  dry  jwwdored  li^aves 
of  eucalyptus,  which  rc-adily  ignite.  Or 
n  knifo-like  pioco  of  wood  is  rapidly 
drawn  across  a  slit  in  a  larger  piec*  of 
wood,  the  slit  having  been  tiUud  witli 
powdered  gum-leaves  or  grass;  bbc 
somctimoti  other  processes  are  adopted  j 
all  which  are  very  different  fVom^ 
simply  rubbing  two  sticks  together  till 
one  of  them  bursts  into  flame. 

Fuw  races  have  more  interesting 
or  peculiar  customs  than  the  Austra- 
lians; we  can  only  rwft-r  to  a  few.  They 
have  peculiar  ways  of  welcoming  their  friends  after  a  long  absence, 
wiuominc  I'he  women  usually  cry  with  joy,  and  the  men  howl  till  the 
niandi,  jjg^  comers  actually  appear.  Viators  have  various  means  of 
making  known  their  approach.  Sometimes  they  raise  a  singnlar  cry. 
When  this  is  heard  by  those  in  the  camp,  they  begin  to  shout,  continu- 
ing till  the  visitor  is  seen.  Strangers  sit  down  far  off  from  the  CAmp 
and  wait  till  they  are  noticed.  Sometimes  the  natives  striko  the  visitors' 
chest  and  their  own,  at  th<'  same  time  making  a  sort  of  whine.  Oreat 
rmpect  is  paid  to  old  persons ;  the  olde-st  walks  first,  the  yoanger  follow 
in  paying  a  visit.  The  old  men  exercise  great  authority,  even  over  the 
fighting  men ;  the  old  women,  too,  not  unfrequently  attempt  noisUy  to 
enioreo  their  views. 
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Each  family  is  nnder  the  control  of  its  head  ;  bat  the  tribM  have  no 
(lefluitc  cIiivfM,  being  governed  coUootively  by  thu  old  men,  tbe  8orc«reis 
and  doctors,  and  the  fighting  men.     Government  U  by  no 
means  loose,  but    follows  customs  which  are  verj-  ptner»lly 
obeyed.     Private  property  is  carefully  respected,  and  the  tribes  stick  to 
their  allotted  territories  unless  by  agrwnient  between  tribes  concerned. 
Personal  rights  over  certaiu  tracts  of  land,  certain  trees,  etc.,   !»»»  x^a 
are  recognised  more  or  less  vaguely.     The  invasion  of  personal    c""*"^ 
rights  is  usually  punished  by  thrusting  a  spear  through  some  part  of  tlio 
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body  of  tlie  guilty  person.  In  Western  Australia  some  tribe*  punish  ths 
abduction  of  another  man's  wife  by  compelling  the  ofl'ender  to  allow  every 
male  to  thrust  his  spear  through  his  leg ;  but  womou  aru  subjvctiKl  lo 
much  severer  punUhments,  often  to  death  or  maiming  by  their  husbands, 
Simple  lying  ia  not  punished  by  them  ;  a  lie  told  to  hurt  another  would 
be  punislied.  Many  offences  and  charges  recltoned  criminal  are  settled 
by  H  fight  between  the  parties,  unless  Uie  head  of  the  family  chastises 
the  guilty  one. 

Fighting,  indeed,  is  a  normal  condition  of  life  among  the  Australian 


tribes.  Messages  are  continually  passing  between  them,  often  Wading 
_  to  iil-wiil  and  war.  Ambasiadont,  who  aroalwJyfSJKoH-t'^-fttd'i, 
are  sent  bctwc«u  the  tribw.  Tbo  CAii»>!t  of  wui-  uro  th»  Mvk- 
nMs  or  death  of  chief  men,  alleged  to  have  been  brought  about  by  tho 
device!)  of  «ueniic«,  also  personal  quarr«Is,  unsauctionod  killing  of  game, 
misconduct  of  women,  or  even  trivial  occurrences.  The  fighta  are  often 
very  fonnat,  with  much  spcar-throwing  from  a  distance,  rarely  hurting 
any  one  mortally  ;  women  take  part,  aiid  often  sniier  most.  In  this  kind 
of  fighiing,  individual  and  tribal  emulation  has  fiUI  play,  and  unfair  ad- 
vantage ia  seldom  taken.  Sometimes  the  fij^lit  «nds  with  a  dance  and 
full  reconciliation  of  tho  contending  tribes;  and  the  wounded  are  carefully 
attended  to. 

Occasionally  there  is  more  excitement  and  passion,  heads  of  enemies 
may  be  cut  off,  and  tho  kidnoy-fat  extracted  to  anoint  the  victor's  body 
with,  thereby  gaining  the  dead  man's  strength  and  courage.  Connected 
with  this  praoeio©  is  tho  belief  that  tlie  spirit  of  an  enemy  can  take  away 
a  man's  kidney-fat,  and  so  cause  his  deatli ;  bnt  that  a  wizartl  can  rel- 
ator^ it  by  his  incantations,  etc.,  which  are  very  simitar  in  Msence  to 
those  found  among  other  peoples. 

The  tribal  organisation  of  tho  Australians  is  remarkably  interwoven 
with  their  marriago  customs,  which  have  been  carefully  invuittigatod 
Titbal  «naii-  ^^  n>aiy  obaer\-or8,  especially  by  Messrs.  L.  Fison  and  A.  W. 
imumui  Howitt,  who  resided  many  years  among  them,  Whether  tliia 
"*"'■•*■  system  is,  as  Sir  John  Lubbock  believes,  a  development  iVom 
early  communal  marriage,  or  from  a  condition  when  every  man  iu  one 
class  had  an  e<jual  right  to  evory  woman  in  another  claiw,  as  Mr.  Fiaon 
believes,  or  points  to  a  primal  state  when  the  idea  of  kinsliip  had  not  yat 
arisoD,  as  Mr.  McLennan  held,  or  to  a  revolt  from  the  primitive  system 
of  communal  marriage,  as  Mr.  Curr  suggests,  the  study  of  it  is  equally 
int«re«ting  to  tho  anthropologist,  who  regrets  that  contact  witli  Euro- 
peans and  diminution  of  numbers  Las  caused  old  customs  to  die  out  to 
a  gri'at  extent  before  they  were  adequately  studied.  In  some  tcibee,  at 
any  rat«,  groups  of  malits  are  found  united  to  groups  of  females;  a 
woman  is  found  one  day  living  with  one  man,  and  the  next  day  witli 
another  man  of  the  same  group.  In  fact,  this  is  a  sort  of  communal 
marriage,  but  it  ia  regulated  by  a  peculiar  system  of  descents.  Every 
tribe  includes  at  least  two,  often  four,  of  these  classos,  and  no  man  may 
marry  in  his  own  class.  "The  children  of  a  marriage  botweon  persons  in 
the  first  and  second  classes  belong  to  the  third  or  fourth,  and  the  oou- 
vet^o.  At  any  rate  lonnerly,  if  a  warrior  took  to  himself  a  captivs  who 
belonged  to  a  forbidden  class,  he  would  be  hunted  down  like  a  wild 
beast. 

Many  of  the  tribal  divisions  are  distinguished  by  tokens  answering 
to  heraldic  crests,  generally  the  names  of  animals.  Nowadays  every  wild 
Australian  takes  as  many  wi\-es  of  the  permitted  class  aa  he  can  get. 
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We  cannot  go  into  fnll  detAils,  but  everytliing  points  to  tho  gronp  as  tlie 
social  unit,  not  the  individual  or  the  fftmily.  As  to  ceremonies,  they 
practically  do  not  exist,  Tho  mu1o»  di«po«o  of  thoir  fomftle  relations. 
No  man  coatd  formerly  obtain  ft  wife  nnless  he  conld  promise  to  give  a 
sinter  or  other  rclKtivu  in  exchange.  The  girl  usually  rohelIi>d,  and  had 
to  be  beaten  by  mother  and  father,  and  even  dragged  to  her  new  home. 
Tho  proceHs  among  the  Kurnai  tribe  in  G-ippsland,  Violoria,  has  advanced 
n  stage  further.  The  yoang  Knmai,  says  Mr.  Howitt,  must  run  away 
■with  his  wife,  Two  young  men  may  arrange  to  run  off  with  -^^^ 
each  other's  sister  ;  or  a  girl  may  even  send  a  mouage  to  the 
young  man  of  her  fancy,  "  Will  you  find  me  some  food  ?  "  which  has  tho 
effect  of  a  proposal.    But  the  bride's  pareuta  must  know  nothing  about 

this;    and   tho 
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wife,  when  run 
off  with,  iti  pur- 
sued by  her 
father,  brothers, 
and  kindred,  and 
if  canght.  both  parties  are  ill- 
treated.  Her  father  perhaps  spears 
her  through  the  leg,  or  both  feet, 
:  III  lier  mothfir  and  brotliors  may 
■iviioly  beat  her.  The  husband 
has  to  fight  tho  male  relatives. 
Finally,  the  mother  may  s,iy,  "  Oh, 
it's  all  right,  better  let  him  liavo 
her."  Yet  the  mother-in-law  will 
never  afterwards  speak  to  or  look 
at  licr  BOn-in-Iaw,  and  vice  eereH. 
A  good-looking  girl  is  mnoh  ail- 
mired,  and  is  freqnontly  abducted, 
or  bought  and  sold ;  and  thus  her 
life  "is  generally  one  oontinaed 
MTIM  of  capdvilies  to  different  masters,  of  ghastly  wounds,  of  wanderings 
in  strange  families,  of  rapid  Highta,  of  bad  ti-<mtmeut  from  other  females 
among  whom  she  is  brought,  a  stranger,  by  her  captor." 

Children  are  bom  with  extreme  ease  among  (he  Australian  natives ; 
and  too  often  they  have  been  abandoned  almost  as  soon  aa  bom.  If  kept, 
they  are  treated  indulgently.  They  very  early  loam  to  swim, 
and  are  tauglit  tlie  use  of  weapons  or  tho  domestic  drudgery- 
There  are  various  initiatory  rites  on  approaching  adult  age,  which  we 
cannot  particularise.  They  usually  inoUule  the  boring  of  the  septum  of 
the  noso,  the  making  of  various  incisions  in  the  body,  sometimes  filled 
up  with  clay  and  thus  made  prominent,  and  the  knocking  oat  of  one  or 
two  iVont  teeth. 
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The  AuBtralian  women  show  groat  grief  at  the  death  of  R  favourite 
cliilii.  Thoy  k«ep  tlie  body  and  carry  it  aboat  in  a  ho%  ;  only  when  the 
ZMmXtt  ui4  odour  Itaa  become  almost  unendurable  are  the  remains  buried, 
*"»•*'•  OP  hidden  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  or  burnt.  Any  person  of 
note  <lying  bus  tlie  handji  cut  off  and  carried  about  as  sacred  by  hid 
noarest  relatives.  The  modes  of  disjK-siiig  of  the  dead  vary  con»iderably 
from  tribe  to  tribe,  inclndtng  burning  on  a  funeral  pile,  throwing  into  a 
stream,  acroaa  the  branch  of  a  tree,  into  a  cave,  or  on  an  artificial  platform 
of  «tiola  and  branches ;  aomo  buried  the  hofly,  others  placed  it  in  one  of 
their  refu&e  heaps.  Buriul  is  most  usual ;  and  sometimes  a  circular  grave 
four  or  five  feet  deep  is  made,  and  the  botly  is  placed  in  it  with  the  fao« 
towards  the  East.  Women  often  receive  no  burial ;  but  their  laments 
are  loud  at  the  funerals  of  the  men,  and  their  visita  to  the  graves  frequent 
ai^ur  their  death.  Oflen  they  cutoff  tht^ir  hair  and  bedaub  thcms<dve«  with 
pil>e-clay,  of  which  they  frequently  make  a  complete  cap  for  their  heads. 

The  Australian  languages,  ihongh  oxhibiting  some  diffi-riMiccs,  give 
evidence  of  unity  of  origin;  but  ihey  appear  to  be  independent  of  any 
other  existing  type.  They  ore  pol^-syllabic  and  agglutinating, 
mostly  without  sibdiints,  relatives,  articles,  or  gender  signs, 
hn\'ing  dual  forms,  and  complex  intlexioii.i,  ttie  meaning  of  some  of  which 
cannot  be  expressed  in  Englisli.  The  accent  is  usuully  on  the  Uist  syllable 
but  one.  There  are  no  words  tor  abstract  ideas,  and  none  for  any  number 
beyond  five ;  but  they  are  provided  with  words  expressing  sonsoous  ideas, 
those  derived  &om  nature  and  animal  life.  Their  songs,  tales,  and  myths 
are  of  veiy  elementary  structure,  though  fairly  abundant. 

The  Au^traliun  doctors  or  aorcerors  are  supposed  to  be  made  by  thu 
spirits  of  deceased  doctors,  who  subsequently  %'iBit  and  help  them  to  efTevt 
Soeton  uid  cures,  t«tl  them  when  the  kidney-fat  of  any  man  has  boen  tiikvu 
••""•"■  away,  and  who  has  done  it,  and  give  them  instruction  how  to 
kill  a  man  of  a  hostile  tribe,  or  in  other  ways  afflict  him.  Some  remoilios 
of  the  strangest  kinds  are  pn-Mribud ;  and  the  doctors  gain  much  influence 
by  self  praise  and  much  t^lkiug,  Witchcralt  is  ulways  believed  ro  be 
the  oauM  of  sickness  or  death  from  diMose.  The  doctors  pretend  to  be 
unlike  other  men,  and  eat  at  different  times,  pretend  to  moke  long 
juumeys  when  the  rest  are  asleep,  and  have  many  ways  of  imposing  on, 
and  profiting  by,  the  feai-s  of  tht-ir  fellows.  Except  in  connection  with 
thorn,  and  a  fear  of  evil  spirits,  the  Aastralians  cannot  he  said  to  have 
any  distinct  religious  belief  or  form  of  worship.  They  have  an  idea  of  a 
Creator,  but  do  not  think  he  is  all  powerful.  They  imagine  a  future 
existence  of  happiness,  dependent  upon  the  rites  of  burial  being  projwrly 
performed.  In  modem  times  the  behef  has  become  widespread  that  the 
white  men  are  the  spirito  of  natives  who  have  come  to  life  again,  and  that 
it  is  their  own  future  destiny  to  become  white  men. 

The  native  Tasinanians  were  a  distinct  rac-e  of  people,  who  have 
gradually  diminished  or  been  killed  off  by  the  settlers ;  and  the  last  of  the 
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race  died  in  1876.  It  is  Qiifortunat«Iy  true  thut  titoir  doctinc  wa»  gtwtdtjr 
aidod  by  aiiwiso  measures  of  British  GoTemraent  officials.'  n* 
Their  skulls  were  broader  ia  tli«  iiiitidle  tlm«  tliow^  of  th©  Au»-^**°"'*'*^ 
traliaiii<,  and  tlieir  hair  was  woolly.  They  were  also  shorter  and  stonter, 
with  iiattor  noses.  Thoy  dillercd  greatly  from  tlioiii  in  having  neither  th« 
boomerang,  the  thi-ow-stick,  nor  shields ;  their  only  weapons  being  a  sptar 
and  a  club.  Thvy  wviv;  naked,  and  had  no  boats,  pottery^ or  implements  of 
agriculture.  In  sevei'al  re8]i6ct8  th«y  were  beneath  tho  Australiaos ;  but 
thi'y  appear  to  have  treated  women  much  better,  and  not  to  have  b«wu  can- 
uibals.  Some  of  them  in  lat«r  times,  when  they  were  cared  for  and  taught 
on  Bass's  i»lauda,  showed  very  considerable  capacities  for  civilisation,  being 
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industrious,  cleauly,  and  anxious  to  loarn;  tho  men  made  roads,  and  learned 

gomcti,  the  women  became  good  seamstresses  and  made  good  progren. 

Biit  whether  we  contemplate  tho  Australians  who  survive  or  the  Tas- 

uianians  who  ore  exdnct,  we  are  impressed  by  the  kinship  of  mankind 

to  animals,  the  slowness  of  their  elevation,  the  bitterness  of  the  strife 

that  has  arisen  between    tho  aborigines  and    the   lower  monibi^rs  of 

European  races,   and    the  inexorable  operation  of  the  laws  of  natural 

selection  and  sur^-ival  of  the  fittest  to  cope  with  circumstances,  that  is, 

the  beat  equipped  and  strongest  in  one  WAy  or  another. 

'  The  mdmirloljr  atory  o(  ttw  ouincitioii  of  tlin  T»ani«in«"«  U  welt  told  liy  Mr. 
June*  Boowivk,  in  hii"ljoit  Tii<mnninn  Rnoo."  ilia  "Daily  Litvofibo  Ta»iiiuiiiiiiH" 
givoa  an  aeooiint  of  their  inuniicr*  and  cuHtums. 


CHAPTER  II. 

€l)t  (nl)ab[t<-int$  of  i^al?i>dici. 

TtM  Halty  AniUiwbm— Enjoptan  Istulon— Blsdn  dTUlutloa— TIi«  I>utch  la  IxrA  BBd 
BuaatrA-Th«jBvueM--Ooveram#iit— Th«cultur«>y«t«m— FDrilcAlcbanettra-HwhaalMl 
Bklll  — HaliF  cliancur  —  Biumlng  unok— lt«llsion-lAiigtuLe«-'JsTancM  beiiaw— llalkr 
'  dM«s-~C«TGnioiUtl  mLonara  — MuTTl&Ee  — Burlkl  — luntHlra— Banucran  UlbM— vmagM^ 
labour— TIi«  balal— Tbe  B>tt*lfa— Bjuiim  Bud  BUlltoD— 8«ll— Lombak— Tb«  Dutolila  Bonwo 
—Sir  JuiMs  Brook*  In  t&rair«k— LAbuiin— Bntlsb  Korlh  Borntft— Brua«l— Dyafe  bOOaM — 
Chancier  ud  oimamenM  —  War  eonnmn  and  w«jipoiu  —  H««d-hantliic  —  S«|MiiiUU0U-' 
(MabM-Tbt  BuBl«  ud  HaeuMn-TM  Moluaou  -The  Suliu— n«  PhlltppUU  IiUttdt— Tba 
Xi(ala,  BUkpiiu.  el«.— Tba  ACUa. 

N  respect  of  natnir«I  products,  the  Malay 

Archipelugo  ia  certainly  unsurpassed 

by  any  ft'  the  most  favoured  regiona  of 

Tho  K«]fty  the  world.    Ifor  can  it  b«  said 

Arcbimuco.  to  be  altogetlier  ill-favonrcd  as 

to  iU  human  population;  aliliongli  it  id- 

eludes  many  savage  tribes,  many  dcceitAil 

and  mtirdorouK  pcoplo,  it  has  been  and  ia 

the  fieat  of  considerable  civilisations;  and 

the  most  advanced  Malaya  compare  not 

unfavourably    even    with    the    Hindns. 

Tlieir  true  rolfttionship,  however,  i«  with 

the  Chinese  ami  othor  Mongoloid  peoples, 

Mr.  Wallace  having  sometimes  found  it  impossible  to  distinguish  beiwem 

Chinese  and  Malays  when  dressed  alike. 

m 
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A  riuli  archipelAgo  like  this  was  certain  to  bo  pounc«d  upon  hy 
European  traders,  who  soon  d«v«Ioped  into  colonists  and  conquerors. 
Thus  we  find  Mftlaysia  parcelled  out  among  the  Dutch,  Spa-    eump«mi 
niards,  Portuguoae-,  and  Ensliah.    Tlio  Dutch  possess  the  ma-    '"""'^l 
jority  of  the  islands  from  Sumatra  to  the  Aru  islands,  adjacent  to  New 
Guinea,  and  have  in  past  times  derived  from  them  that  wealth  which 
rendered  the   Netherlandera  far  richer  than  they  conld  be  by  merely 
cnhivating  their  own  country.     The  civilisation  which  the      Bindn 
Butch  found,  both  in  Sumatra  and  in  Java,  wns  of  Hindu  'Ji»iu«u«i»- 
origin,  probably  dating  back  more  than  a  thousand  years.     In  both 
islands  tlioro  aro  considerable  remains  of  splenrliil  Hindu  temples  and 
royal  palaces,  astonishing  for  their  soUd  mawnr)'  aud  fine  sculptures; 
and  the  three  great  religions — Boddliiam,  Eindui»m,  and  Atahometantsm, 
have  been  successively  propagated  from  the  Indian  peninsula.    Despotic 
;::ovemments  of  greater  or  less  extent  abounded.    Mahometanism  entered 
Sumatra  in  the  thirteenth  oentnry,  but  did  not  gain  much  influence  in 
Java  till  the  fifteenth.     In  the  sixteenth  century  it  became  the  pre- 
dominant religion  of  this  island  also. 

The  Dutch  first  arrived  in  Java  in  151>5.    Tlic  Dutch  East  India 
T-ompany  was  formed  in  1602,  and  in  ililO  built  a  fort  on  the  site  ol 
Batuvia.     The  Kngliah  made  a  settlement  at  Bantam  in  l.(i02,  —..^t-h 
but  withdrew  in  1683,    Having  gradoally  enlarged  their  trade,  la  Januui 
the  Dutch  gained  the  Preauger  regency  by  treaty  with  the    •'™"^ 
"emperor  of  Java,"  whose  capital  was  Mataram.     Dp  to  1880  five  con- 
siderable wars  had  been  wagod  with  various  Javan  powers,  ending  in  the 
practical  conquest  uf  the  entire  island  by  the  Dutch.    Albuquerque,  tlio 
Portuguese  explorer,  visited  Sumatra  in   1510;   and  hia  agents  visited 
Java,  Amboyua,  and  other  islands.    Tlie  Kuglish  first  visited  Achin,  in 
Sumatra,  in  1602.      The  second  expedition  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  established  relations  with  the  princes  of  Sumatra,  and  in  KiOO 
MaUcca  was  taken  ftom  the  Portuguese,  to  be  exchanged  in  1825  tor  the 
British  settlement  of  Bencoolen ;   aud  the  Dutch  gradually  acquired  a 
predominant  infiuenoe  nearly  all  round  the  Snmatran  coast. 

Java,  or  Jawa,  perhaps  thi-  nnmo  of  the  original  inhtibitanfs  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island,  who  aftorwanls  spread  over  almost  the  whole 
island,  is  by  far  the  most  important  and  populous  island  of       tit 
Malaysia.   The  native  people  number  something  like  20,000,000,  *"»•». 
wliile  there  are  about  200,<XI0  Chinese,  and  over  30,000  Europeans.     The 
governor-general  of  the  Dutch  Eaiit  Indies  has  his  seat  at  Batavia,  and 
has  under  him  a  large  number  of  residents,  who  ai'e  local  governors 
and  judgoti,  with  a  series  of  assistants  and  coutrollm-s,  who  act  as  advisiirs 
of  the  native  regents.      There  are  numbers  of  the  old  nding  families, 
salaried   b^  tha  Dutch,    keeping   up   un  Oriental  court,  ^"''r. 
exerOlMllg  MttmnTe  authority,  idways  within  the  limits  pro-  *" 

scribed  by  the  real  rulcre.    This  government  through  native  chiefs  has  in 
XIV.  3  L 
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many  ways  comluut'd  to  laako  the  ]>Htch  rule  ««sy:  auci  tlie  repreaatonj 
of  war  liu  permittod  au  enorraouis  increase  of  tlio  population,  compwabla' 
to  iliat  in  certain  paii^  of  British  India.    The  producLion  of  cofie«  and 
Tbe  enitoTv  ^"^'^■'i  "^^^  otlior  crops  valiinblo  in  Eui'opo:,  is  unforced.    Viovodj 

lyiMm.  ixciia.  the  outside,  the  Javanese  are  over-regnlalioHe<J.  They  i 
for  tho  most  part  requiivd  to  render  "  ctiItur(Vsorvic«,"  th«  kind  of  plant 
and  its  mode  of  cnltivation  heing  prwcribod,  and  a  small  proportion  of  th€ 
value  of  the  crop  hoing  given  aa  pay.  "If  a  native  wishi-a  tu  fix  hi»  babi-1 
tation  outride  his  village,  bho  village  cliief  may  pi-event  him.  If  ho  ha 
a  dwolling  of  his  own,  tho  administration  decides  for  him  what  sort  of 
materials  he  must  use  for  the  roof.  If  he  has  a  hanging  ni<i;Iit-lamp 
in  hiii  bamboo  hut,  ho  must  not  hang  it  against  the  wall."  No  doubts 
many  of  the  regulations,  though  arbitrary,  are  salutary.  Mr.  Walls 
testifim  that  Dutch  rulo  in  Java  has  beon  very  successfh).  "Good 
traverse  it  in  every  direction,"  he  sajii;  "life  and  property  »r«  as  s«fe 
in  any  part  of  Europe;  and  the  inhabitants  are  aa  happy  and  content 
as  any  people  are  likely  to  bo  under  the  rule  of  an  alien  race."  It  is  ial 
oontemplation  to  do  away  with  the  forced  cnltivation  s^'Stem  end  to 
eubstitute  money  taxes,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  tlie  people  will  bOj 
better  oif. 

Tho  Javanese  are  typical  Malays,  a  Mongoloid  people,  of  sbor 
stature,  the  men  only  averaging  five  feet  three  inches  in  height,  withi 
PbyMctf  black  hair,  straight  and  coarse ;  brown  complexion ;  face  not 
*•*•«*•*'■  much  longer  than  broad ;  high  and  prominent  cheek-bonea  \\ 
bUok  eyt-s,  seldom  oblique ;  short  small  nose,  with  nostrils  dilated  ;  laj::gftl 
mouths,  and  thick  Ups.  The  beard  U  very  scanty,  and  is  osaally  plucked] 
out,  »o  that  it  is  oflen  difficult  to  distiugiiiiih  between  the  sexes.  Bot 
sexM  iile  and  blacken  the  ii-ont  teeth,  but  not  eo  much  as  other  Malays, 

The  Javanese  are  divided  into  three  main  peoples— the  Javan« 
proper,  in  Central  and  Eastern  Java;  the  Sundnaese  in  the  w( 
shorter  and  stouter  than  the  Javanese,  and  on  whom  the  Hindus  bava^ 
had  less  influence ;  and  the  Kadur««e,  on  the  island  of  Madura  and 
in  its  neighbourhood.  There  is,  however,  little  real  physical  difTeronce 
between  the  three.  The  women  are  not  so  well  made  as  the  men,  and, 
after  early  life,  soon  become  ugly.  Originally,  no  doubt>  the»o  people  may 
have  been  as  warlike  and  ferocious  as  some  other  Malay's;  but  at  present, 
under  the  influence  of  peace,  they  aro  rather  uiiwarlike,  and  docile, 
industrious,  and  sober;  and  they  rank  among  the  most  truthful  and 
straightforward  of  Asiatic  people.  Hence  wo  find  much  skill  in  agri- 
culture developed  by  them.  Terracing  of  the  mountain  sides  is  accom- 
paniud  by  skilful  irrigation,  which  compels  the  streams  to  leave  most  ot 
their  valuable  suspended  contents  on  the  soil.  I(ice  is  the  great  crop 
wliicb  the  natives  grow  for  themselves.  Small  horses,  bufialoea,  and 
cattle,  of  mixed  zebu  and  other  ruc««,  aro  their  principal  animals, 

In  maiiy  mechanical  arts  the  Javanese  have  made  great  progress ;  in 


Ainith'a  and  carpenter's  work  of  all  kinds  they  excel.  Their  kria,  or  native 
dagger,  u  of  fine  workmanship  auil  «labortite1y  omamontod ;  BMHuioa 
every  native  wears  ono  or  more.  The  women  weave  cotton  '"^ 
cloth  of  vflried  and  permanonb  colours  and  csoellout  quality.  Their 
houses,  however,  are  seldom  much  more  than  bamboo  or  timber  housoc, 
tastefully  docoraled.  The  Javanc^o  look  upon  tho  remains  of  ancient 
stone  buildings  with  astonishment  as  the  work  of  supematurui  power, 
the  Mnhonietansi  having  deotroyed  ftll  tho  old  temples  thoy  could.  They 
construct  musical  instruments  of  considerable  variety,  including  gongs, 
metal  and  bamboo  strips  arranged  in  tVamea,  a  one^tringed  violin,  etc. 
Among  their  favourite  entertainments  is  a  kind  of  historical  puppet- 
play,  in  which  grotesque  figures  are  moved  by  one  performer,  vho  recites 
all  the  speeclies  in  varied  tones. 

"We  will  here  give  a  general  account  of  the  Malaj'^i  which  will  apply 
in  many  parts  of  Malaysia,  imjiortant  dilTeronceis  being  noted  when 
different  islands  are  dealt  with.  Perhaps  nothing  is  so  remark-  taiAj 
able  as  their  uiulemnnstrativeness  and  taciturnity.  Any  subjoct  «^»'««»«'- 
about  which  they  must  talk  is  introduced  in  a  very  roundabout  manner. 
Very  chary  of  offending  one  another,  they  will  scarcely  even  claim  their 
lawful  rights ;  and  their  rt-sorve  towards  others  is  equalled  by  their  resent- 
ment of  any  violation  of  their  personal  freedom.  Practical  joking  is  not  in 
their  line  at  all,  and  they  seem  not  to  have  any  sense  of  humour.  Gam- 
bling and  betting  on  cockfights  are  their  groat  amusements ;  and  eating 
rather  than  drinking  is  their  prime  refreshment,  while  opiura-amoking 
has  a  large  number  of  votariffii.  Careless  of  human  life,  they  can  at 
times  exhibit  extreme  recklessoess  in  pursuit  of  vengeance. 

Connected  with  this  is  the  custom  of  "  running  amok,"  which  how- 
erer  is  rare  in  Java.  *'  A  man  thinks  himself  wronged  by  society — hO  ia 
in  debt  and  cannot  pay — he  is  taken  for  a  slave,  or  has  gambled  Bnoninc 
away  his  wife  or  child  into  slavery — he  sees  no  way  of  recover-  """^ 
ing  what  bo  bos  lost,  and  becomes  desperate.  He  grasps  his  kris  handle, 
and  the  next  moment  draws  out  the  weapon  and  stabs  a  man  to  the  heart. 
He  runs  on,  with  bloody  kris  in  his  hand,  stabbing  at  every  one  he  meets. 
'  Amok  !  amok  ! '  then  re-souuds  through  the  streets.  Sjiears,  krisea, 
knivtw.  and  guns  are  brought  out  against  bira.  He  ruabcs  madly  forward, 
kills  all  he  oan,^men,  women,  and  children, — and  dies  overwhelmed  by 
numbers  amid  all  the  excitement  of  a  little."  Mr.  Wallace  says,  that  at 
ilacasftar,  in  Celebes,  there  are  one  or  two  a  month  of  the^  fearful  occur- 
rences, in  which  five,  ton,  or  twenty  people  may  be  killed  or  wounded. 
So  a  nmn  who  has  been  offended  or  iii^tulted  h&s  a  rearly  revengii,  if  he  is 
willing  to  pay  the  cost.  He  can  run  amok,  attacking  and  killing  his 
enemy  first  of  all. 

Theft,  iwisoning,  and  kidnapping  are  readily  indulged  in  by  Itfalays, 
while  falsity  and  treachery  nro  frequent.  The  men  are  exceedingly 
jealous  of  thetr  wives,  who  may  nob  accept  any  attention  from  a  stranger 


witlioQt  risk  of  death.  ^UUliomotimism  has  so  far  inilucuced  tliem  tlut 
Eainrton.  ^'*^'^'  **'"  Malays  except  chiefs  have  more  than  one  wife.  Cir-i 
cumcision  is  practised,  the  fast  of  ibc  Bamadan  is  obst-n'edf! 
intoxicating  liquors  are  little  drank,  and  in  other  reapecta  they  follow 
Moslem  injunctions,  yet  without  being  fanatics.  Many  traces  of  Hinda 
inflaenco  and  of  early  animism  or  spirit  vorship  are  still  to  be  met  with 
in  Java  ;  but  the  lack  of  the  progressive  spirit  of  old  Hindu  times  ia  very 
evident,  in  contrast  with  the  self-repressive  sj'stem  of  the  Moslems.  The 
number  of  spirits  worshipped  is  limitless;  ever)'  village  liss  its  patron 
spirit,  and  many  of  their  religious  observances  are  complex  and  very  unlike 
Mahometanism.  In  some  parts  the  Dutch  Christian  missionaries  have 
had  some  success. 

There  are  a  very  large  number  of  distinct  Malay  languages  an^ 
dialects ;  but  there  is  a  Low  Malay  language  which  is  spoken  everj^hero'' 
t^^^^  where  Europeans  go,  soft  and  musical,  with  no  harsb  or 
guttural  sounds.  The  langnages  of  two  adjacent  islands  will 
often  b«  vcr>'  diverse.  The  High  Malay,  spoken  by  the  partially  civilii; 
people  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  etc.,  ia  written  with  an  Arabic  characterj 
Javanese  is  the  predominant  langtiogu  of  Java,  but  it  has  tliree  forms, 
one  f6r  vulgar  use,  another  for  ceremonial  occasions,  and  whenever 
inferior  speaks  to  a  superior,  and  a  third  or  interraediat*  form  for  eqt 
Words  for  tho  same  tilings  may  bo  entirely  different  in  these,  or  only 
different  in  termination,  or  prefix,  or  vowel.  There  is  also  an  older  form., 
of  language,  tho  Kawi,  in  which  the  considerable  literature  of  Java 
written.  The  court  speech  contains  many  Sanscrit  words,  and  was  evi- 
dently introduced  by  the  Hindus;  in  modern  times  many  words  have 
been  adopted  from  'the  Dutch. 

All  the  people  of  Java  live  in  villciges  or  tOwn«,  and  each  villugo  is  : 
community  with  a  chief  and  a  priest,  who  are  elected  by  the  laud  cald-^ 
jatmwh  vators.  The  bamboo  cottagi-s,  thatched  with  grass,  cost  very 
tu><i»^  little  to  build  and  are  but  slightly  fiu-nished.  The  door  ia 
only  opening ;  and  most  of  the  operations  of  life  are  performed  out  < 
doors.  The  bods,  but  slightly  raised  above  tho  ground,  are  mere  mats 
furnished  with  a  number  of  pillows  and  having  variously  ooloored  cloths 
over  the  head,  like  a  canopy.  Noither  tables  nor  chairs  are  nsed  in  the 
province,  the  meals  being  served  on  brass  or  wooden  waiters.  The  cross- 
legged  attitude  is  adopted  for  sitting,  the  right  haD<l  only  being  nsed  forj 
taking  food,  which  it  raised  or  rather  thrown  into  tlie  mouth  with 
and  thumb.  Of  course  in  parts  where  Europeans  are  numerous,  th« 
chiefs  and  richer  people  adopt  European  fashions. 

Dross  is  well  attended  to  by  the  Javanese,  who  are  by  no  means 
slovenly  or  tasteless.  In  the  moist  and  elevated  parts  of  the  island  warm 
clothing  is  noccssary,  and  everj-where  the  sarong,  a  sort  ol 
double  folded  petticoat  of  tartan,  which  may  also  bo  worn 
over  the  shoulders.    Men  wear  at  least  drawurs  and  a  »arong,  and  usually 
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round  the  bent!  mora  or  loss  ttirbftn  t'oshioD,  witli  a  lurge  leaf  or  plaited 
bamboo  hat  for  outdoor  wear,  a  bandkercbief  and  a  bag  at  the  wattit,  auJ 
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the  nniversal  kria,  complete  the  dress  of  the  Javaii '  vrho  wiBhu  to  be 
thonglit,  respectable.  The  women  wenr,  in  ndditJon  to  the  sarong,  a 
cloth  round  the  chest  under  the  nrmpits,  and  a  loose  long-slocvod  blue 
gown  reaching  to  the  knees.  Instead  of"  a  handkerchief  round  the  head, 
tliey  wear  their  hair  in  a  knot,  and  largo  car  appondnges  of  bnOJilo  horu 
or  brass.  The  richer  of  conrse  wear  proportionately  more  expensive 
clothinft.  None  cut  their  hair;  often  it  is  allowed  to  flow  in  curia. 
Ttluch  more  elaborate  war  and  court  drM^scs  luva  been  described  by  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  and  by  Professor  Veth. 

Throughout  Malaysia  the  utmost  deference  is  shown  by  inf<-rtors  to 
a  superior ;  and  court  ceremonies  are  very  elaborate  and  Bcruputously  ob- 
Oemie&iai  served,  Even  the  heir  of  a  sovereign  or  chief  may  not  stand 
"■"•"•"■  in  his  presence,  still  less  an  inferior ;  and  this  is  carried  oat 
through  various  degrees  of  rank.  Instead  of  an  assembly  rising  on  the 
entrance  of  a  great  man,  the  peopio  sink  to  the  ground  and  romain 
squatting  during  his  preeeaoe.  On  festival  days  it  is  usual  for  the 
inferior  chiefs  to  kiss  the  kneo,  instep,  or  solo  of  the  foot  of  the  superior, 
according  to  their  relative  rank.  These  customs  are  now  less  obsen'e<l 
in  the  Dutch  towns,  but  are  in  full  force  in  less  curoponnisod  parts. 

A  great  number  of  ceremonies  like  old  Hindu  rit«8  precede  and 
follow  childbirth.  &(arriagos,  which  take  place  at  from  ten  to  fideon 
years  old,  arc  arranged  by  parents  or  relations.  Prceenta  are 
made  by  the  bridegroom  t«  the  bride  before  marriage,  which 
becomes  legal  on  ratification  before  the  "  priest "  of  the  mosque.  On  tho 
wedding  day  the  bridegroom  rides  in  state  with  his  frien<ls  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  bride,  who  oomos  out  to  meet  him,  Yarioiis  remnanta  of 
Hindu  cert-monies  follow.  IKvorees  are  frequent  and  easily  granted,  tho 
wife  being  allowed  to  ask  a  divorce  on  payment  of  a  certain  sum. 

Burial  takes  placo  according  to  Mahometan  form,but  with  great  pomp, 

carrying  of  umbrellas,  and  other  signs  of  respect.    The  burial  grounds 

^^^.     are  mostly  on  beautiful  em)nenc«s,  and  are  well  kept,  tlie  tombs 

being  sometimea  ornamented  with  sculptures  and  inscriptions. 

The  rplati\-c8  of  the  deceased  visit  them  several  times  a  year  and  strew 

the  graves  with  special  swcat-sceuted  ilowers. 

The  greater  part  of  Sumatra  is  claimed  as  being  a  Dutch  poeseeaioQ ; 
but  in  many  parts  their  authority  is  not  actual  much  beyond  the  coast, 
ttio  mountains  and  forests  being  still  inhabited  by  unciviliaetl 
and  unsubdued  tribes.  The  west  coast  government  is  seated 
at  Padang,  which  has  numerous  European  merchants  and  many  Arab 
and  Chinese  inhabitants  fiencoolen,  further  down  the  west  coast,  was 
once  an  imjiortant  British  settlement,  but  was  exchanged  for  Malacca  in 
1825.  Palembang,  fifty  miles  up  tho  river  Musi,  is  a  town  of  50,000 
inhabitants,  tlie  capital  of  the  south-eastern  goveniment  of  Palembang, 
It  contains  many  river  dwellings  on  huge  bamboo  rafts ;  and  beeidea 
natives  has  many  Javanese  and  Chinese  inhabitants,  the  latter  of  whom 
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make  the  Incquenxl  woodon  boxes  in  wlik-h  the  sativ«s  keep  Uieir 
fiivmirite  areca  mit  and  betel  mixture.  The  east  coast  residency  of 
Siak  waa  only  formed  in  1873,  out  of  the  former  kingduin  of  Sitik ;  and 
that  of  Achin  (at  the  northern  extremity)  in  1878,  after  the  conquest  of 
that  kingdom. 

Sumatra  is  fur  less  thickly  peopled  than  Java,  lia\'ing  about  foar 
and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are 
Malays.  In  the  coast  districts  there  are  a  considerable  number  lujums 
of  Javanese^  Chinese.  Hindus,  and  Arabs,  bat  very  few  »«»••■ 
Europeans.  The  island  inclades  the  extremes  of  civilised  and  unoiviliscd 
Malays,  some  living  still  iu  a  completely  savage  state,  as  the  Kubus  and 
the  Abnng  of  the  southern  and  the  western  mountains,  who  by  llieii' 
slightly  friicKled  hair  appear  to  have  some  Negrito  relationship. 

The  Sumatrau  Malays  arc  much  like  other  Malays ;  they  scrupu- 
lously refrain  irom  pronouncing  their  own  Oftrne,  and  are  always 
addr«ased  in  the  tliird  person,  always  u«ing  some  title  of  raipect. 
They  have  one  kind  of  marriage  which  haa  many  inU>r<>«ting  circum' 
stances  ;  it  practically  amounts  to  the  wife  purchasing  the  husband,  from 
an  inferior  family,  who  renounce  him ;  he  thenceforth  lives  in  his  father- 
iii-lftw's  family,  us  much  a  debtor  as  a  son,  having  no  property  of  his  owu, 
and  liable  to  divorce  at  pleasure.  This  kind  of  marriage  ia  very  previi- 
lent  when  a  man's  only  child  is  a  daughter.  In  the  ordinary  marriage 
the  youth  paye  a  price  for  his  wife,  although  contrary  to  Grovernmout 
enactment.  The  heaviness  of  this  payment  has  done  not  a  little  to  dia- 
courage  mfirringc  and  keep  down  tlie  popniation. 

According  to  Wallace's  description,  Sumatran  villages  prcscr^'o  a 
very  picturesque  aspect.  A  high  fence  encloses  each,  within  which  many 
houses  are  irregularly  scattered,  cocoannt  trees  growing  abund-  -^^^ 
antly  between  them,  as  if  indicating  a  time  wlien  they  all 
lived  by  the  sea  or  river  on  pile  dwellings,  "  The  houses  are  raised  about 
six  feet  on  posts,  the  beat  being  entirely  built  of  planks,  others  of  bamboo. 
The  Ibrmer  are  always  more  or  less  ornamented  with  carving,  and  have 
high-pitclied  roofs  and  overhanging  eavt-s.  The  gable  emls  and  all  the 
chief  posts  and  beams  are  sometimes  covered  with  exceedingly  ta.steful 
carved  work.  The  floor  is  made  of  split  bamboo,  and  is  rather  shaky ; 
and  there  is  no  sign  of  anything  wo  should  t^ll  furniture.  There  are  no 
benches,  or  chairs,  or  stools,  but  merely  the  level  floor  covered  with  mau, 
on  which  the  inmates  ait  or  lie." 

The  Sumatrans  are  on  the  whole  very  lazy,  and  leave  nearly  every- 
thing to  the  women,  who  keep  the  rico-ficlds  in  order,  working  knee-deep 
in  mud,  prepare  it  when  ripe,  and  sell  the  surplus  at  market,  j^,,^^ 
The  provittco  of  Padang  supplii.'8  a  great  part  of  the  island 
with  rice,  the  natives  elsewhere  being  muih  less  industrious  than  tho 
Javaa«S6.  Cofifee  is  cultivated  as  a  Government  monopoly,  the  natives 
being  compelled  to  do  something  towards  its  cultivation. 
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Mr.  H.  O.  ForbM  has  ciirefully  dtworilied  the  bdai,  the  most.  clmnK!- 
toriatic  iustitution  of  the  Lftmpong  of  Soutli-west  Sumatra.  It  is  a  large 
and  lofty  bamboo  or  wooden  building,  raised  on  Urge  tree-  ■ 
tniiika,  as  ft  sort  of  village  town^liall.  It  ia  at  once  the  busi'. 
Tie^  and  the  pk-asure  rv«ort,  the  place  for  wdding  ceremonies,  the  reflV 
ing-place  of  travellers,  the  place  for  feasting  and  dances.  At  ieative 
ineotiiigs  theriMn  the  youths  and  maidona  assemble  in  their  best  attire, 
the  latter  laden  with  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  gold  brucelwts,  gold 
plates  on  the  che-it,  gold  and  silver  belts,  rings,  etc.,  in  profoston.  The 
walls  of  this  building  are  covered  even'where  with  rich  and  intricate 
t-ar\'ing9  in  wood,  often  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl. 

The  Battftlw,  or  Battas,  of  Sumatra  live  south-east  of  Achin,  but 
formovly  spread  much  fiirthor.  Tlioy  are  of  low  sUtnre,  the  men 
averaging  about  five  feet  four  inches,  the  women  only  four 
'feet  eight  inches.  In  colour  they  vary  from  yellow  to  dark 
brown,  and  the  skull  is  oval.  The  eye«  depart  fix>m  the  Malay  type,  be- 
ing lai^ftnd  \ 
elongated. 
They  liavo  a 
bad  reputa- 
tion fur  i-an- 
n  i  balism, 
displayed 
especially  as 
a  0  0  «  H  e- 
quence  of 
hostility  or 
r  e  V  o  n  g  e. 
The    Dutch 

have  of  conrse  put  a  stop  to  it  among  the  tribes  under  their  sway,  who 
now  mnuifest  many  good  qualities.  They  have  hitlierto  steadfastly 
rejected  Mahometanism,  and  n^tain  a  sort  of  pagan  faith,  believing  in  eril 
spirits,  sorcerers,  and  ouicus.  They  have  an  alphabet  and  writing  of 
their  own,  upon  palm  leaves  and  l>aml>oo  stripti,  and  every  one  is  said  to 
bf  able  to  read  the  wi-iting.  They  have  a  number  of  arts,  such  as  iron 
smelting  and  forging,  cotton  weaving  and  dyeing,  ond  a  rather  advanced 
agriculture.  Their  numbers  are  estimated  at  over  800,000.  We  need ' 
not  give  further  particulars  about  the  natives  of  the  numerous  consider- 
able islands  around  Sumatra,  otlier  than  that  they  are  all  Malays  of  more 
Buickuid  or  le.-<s  uncivilised  typM,  excepting  in  the  rich  tin  islands  of 
■""*«^  Banca  and  Billiton,  where  many  thousand  Chinese  have  proved 
themselv^'s  the  most  apt  minei-s,  the  mining  being  only  a  simple  aflair  ol 
digging,  washing,  and  smelting  the  alluvial  deposits. 

We  complete  the  account  of  the  sontliorn  Malay  islands  by  referring.] 
to  Bali,  Lombok,  and  Sumbawa,  large  islands  in  reality,  though  appear- 
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iiig  so  amall  in  our  maps.    The  two  lormor  are  riMnarkuble  aa  the  only 

Malay  islands  in  which  tlie  old  Hindu  religion  remains  acti%'fl. 

Ill  Bali,  the  people,  iindistiuguisliable  from  tho  Javanese,  are 

still  di\-ided  into  the  four  Hindu  castes  of  priests,  warriors,  merchants, 

and  labourers.    Undvr  tho  Dutch  residont  in  eastern  Java,  the  island  i^ 

still  ruled  by  eight  independent  rajahs,  who  oxeieiao  dt-spotic  power. 

Widows  and  slaves  are  still  biinied  on  the  funeral  pile  of  notables.     Tho 

people  are  skilled  artisans,  and  with  simplu  tools  make  even  guns  with 

flint  locks.    Agricaltore  is  snccessfuUy  carried  on.    A  prince  of  Kaning- 

Asam  in  Bali,  about  a  century  agii,  conquered  the  Mahometan  Malays 

(Sassaks),  of  liombok,  and  his  descendants  still  rule  the  island. 

The  Hindu  religion  was  introduced  by  them,  together  with  a 

number  of  Baliiiose,  who  live  chiefly  in  the  capital,  Mataram,  and  keep 

the     Sassaks 

under  by  a^ 

vere     lawa. 

Women   do 

most  of  the 

trading ;  and 

in  the  market 

of  Ampanam, 

the    native 

emporium, 

may  be  seen 

specimens  of 

many    races. 

In  ^uob«wa 

Sumbkwa. 
in- 

habitants  are 

allied  to  the 

Bugia  of  Celebes,  some  civiiis«<l  Mahometans,  others  savage,  resemUing 

the  l)ynk«  of  Borneo.    The  island  is  di\-idt'd  among  four  native  States ; 

but  the  Dutch  have  a  re-sident, 

A  Porttigiiusc,  Lorenzo  de  Gomca,  was  the  first  European  who  touched 
Borneo,  in  1618,  on  his  way  to  China.  The  Dutch  landed  in  Borneo  in 
1598,  and  for  a  long  time  merely  traded  there  for  diamond;*,  Tb«Dittcb 
precious  metals,  and  pepper.  In  1786  they  gained  poaseaaion  •■  ■»">««■ 
of  some  territory  in  the  south  around  Banjarmassing,  and  since  that  diite 
have  greatly  incroasiHl  their  possessions,  and  now  claim  supreme  authority 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  though  their  government  is  only 
actual  in  the  coast  districts  of  the  South  and  West,  Tho  island,  how- 
ever, is  occupied  by  a  large  number  of  independent  and  semi-independent 
kingdoms  and  tribes,  who  may  be  roughly  divided  into  land  Dyahs  and 
coast  Dyaks,  a  Malay  race  peculiar  in  certain  customs,  but  not  essentially 
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difTftront  from  ot)ior  Malays,  while  tlitra  Mt  mnny  Malay,  Bogis,  Sulna, 
nnd  Cliinese  settlors  on  tho  ooEtst.  Many  on  the  coast  are  Mabometaiu, 
and  the  Malay  Sultans  oi  Brunei  represent  conquering  invasions  of  Mftlaya 
who  subdued  tho  Dyal«,  and  havo  long  exercised  a  widespread  role, 
claiming  much  that  the  Dutch  also  claim. 

British  int«rcst  has  of  late  y«ars  at  various  recent  periods  been 

promineutiy  directed  to  Borneo,  in  consequence,  fin^b,  of  the  ncliievements 

sir  jmdsi  '^*^'''j"b  Sir  James  Brooke  in  Sarawak,  of  the  c-olonii^atjuii  of 

Bnokoin  Labiian,  and.  last  of  all,  of  British  North  Borneo.    Brooke's 

settlement  and  nilo  in  Sarawak  is  one  of  tho  most  interesting 

oohievomenta  of  any  Enghshman  ;  and  shows  that  it  i-i  possible  to  rule 

even  Malays  and  Dyaks  by  free-will  and  conciliation,  if  it  hn  evident  that 

the  ruler  is  not  attempting  at  the  same  time  to  enrich  himself  at  the 

natives'  expense.    In  1839  Brooke  arrived  in  Siirawak.  and  aided  the 

Rajah  Muda  Iia*»im,  uncle 


of  the  Sultan  of  Brunei,  to 
reduce  it  from  clironic  in- 
eurrection  to  order,  and 
was  soon  appointed  Rsjah 
of  Sarawak  and  set  bo  work 
to  introduce  a  system  of 
justice  and  taw,  to  develop 
commerce,  and  sapproM 
piracy.  Tho  misery  to 
wliich  the  Dyaks  had  boeu 
reduced  by  the  Malay's  was 
in  time  alleviated ;  at  tho 
same  time  the  Malay  chiefs 
were  controlled  and  otilised 
in  governing.  Dignified, 
skilled  in  the  native  lan- 
guages and  e«pecially  tlie 
Malay  court  tongue,  careful  not  to  offend  native  prejadice,  bold  and 
courageous,  and  skiltul  in  founding  his  pr(!cepts  for  the  Mahometans  on 
the  Koran,  he  triumphed  remarkably.  Justice  was  rendered  cheap,  real, 
and  quick  in  operation.  Consequently,  when  the  Chinese  settlers  raised 
an  insurrection  in  1857,  tho  Malays  and  Dyaks  suppreaaed  it ;  and  tho 
Sultan  of  Brunei  extended  the  territory  of  Sarawak  to  a  length  of  three 
hundred  miIo».  In  18(33  Brooke  retired  (he  died  in  England  in  18C6), 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Charles  Johnson  Brooke,  w1m>  con- 
tinue the  successful  government  of  his  uncle.  In  the  words  of  Sir 
Alexander  Arbulhnot,  "trade  has  expanded,  agriculture  is  advancing, 
piracy  and  head-hunting  have  been  rooted  out,  edncation  is  in  demand  ; 
Aurl  as  a  roisult  of  the  olToris  of  Christian  mi^ionaries,  Sarawak  now 
numbers  nearly  three  thousand  native  Christians,"    The  country  baa 
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been  reaogais&d  as  nn  independent  power  by  Great  Britain  ;  but  it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  may  be  pla<;«d  imdi.T  Bi-itish  proto^tion. 

The  island  of  Labuan,  on  tlie  north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  was  ceded 
to  this  country  by  tlie  Snltan  of  Bniiiei,  in  1846,  and  there  were  great 
expvetutious  of  its  prosperity  in  consequonooof  itsrich  deposits    ^^^^^ 
of  coal ;  but  these  have  not  hitherto  been  realised.    Ha\-ing  an 
excellent  port,  it  has  become  a  lar;^  market  for  the  produce  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands.    The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Mala;^-a  and  Chinese. 

In  1877  and  1878  the  Sultiins  of  Brunei  and  SuUi  ceded  a  portion  of 
North  Borneo  to  Mr.  Alfred  Dent,  who  formed  the  British  Xorth  Borneo 
Company,  which  is  now,  under  tlie  protection  of  the  HoniQBriuabXonii 
Governniftnt,  developing  the  resoimjea  of  the  still  larger  tract  ■*"»* 
since  ceded.  The  greati^r  part  iaf  the  country  is  covered  with  jungle,  but 
is  well  adapted  fur  the  growth  of  tropicol  produce.  The  natives  are 
chwily  nomadic  I>yak8, 
many  of  whom  live  only 
by  hunting  and  plunder. 
It  ia  on  the  Malay  and 
Chinese  immigrants  that 
most  reliance  is  placed  for 
the  future  development  of 
the  colony. 

In  modem  times  the 
Saltan  of  Brunei  (practi* 
cally  the  same 
word  as  Borneo) 
has  been  ehom  of  a  large 
proportionof  his  authority 
by  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish, and  is  now  exchi- 
sively  under  tho  influence 
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of  the  latter.  Brunei,  the  capital,  is  built  on  a  lake-tike  expansion 
of  the  river  of  that  name,  full  of  islands ;  it  is  a  sort  of  Venice  com- 
posed of  ho^'els  of  wood  and  thatch.  "  Bickety  huts  with  slippery  stepa 
leading  np  to  their  dilapidated  entrances,  canoes  of  all  shapes  and  sizas, 
stretches  of  fishing-stakes,  Chinese  stores,  little  brown  urchins  gambolling 
and  splashing  in  the  water,  and  a  multiplicity  of  intolerable  stenches — 
these  are  tho  most  striking  features  of  the  city,"  as  described  by  Dr. 
OuiUemard.  The  market  is  an  extraordinary  soeno :  "  each  stall  is 
a  canoe ;  and  it  would  puzzle  an  onlooker  to  form  any  estimate  of  their 
numbers,  for  the  water  is  covered  with  craft  of  all  sizes  in  incessant 
motion,  At  one  moment  there  is  a  dense  pack  around  some  Chinaman 
or  other  trader,  and  each  vociferates  the  price  of  the  produce  on  sale.  At 
another,  there  is  a  rush  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  former  is  deserted. 
The  oooapants  of  tho  canoes  are  almost  without  exception  women,  and  for 
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iho  most  part  old  and  ugly.  Each  wears  a  palm-leal'  tiat  of  enormous 
size." 

Dyak  Iiouses  are  all  raked  on  po8t«,  and  often  two  or  tliree  jjnndrod 
feet  long  by  forty  or  fifty  witk«.  The  floor  is  ftirmod  of  strips  of  bamboo, 
covered  with  matting.  The  liill  I>yaks  make  paths  from 
"  village  to  vjllago,  and  cross  gullies  and  rivers  by  excellent 
Inimboo  bridges.  Bamboo  riiid  and  strips  are  used  for  makiug  basketa, 
fisli-iraps,  wttter-veswls,  cooking  utousils,  boxoa,  pipes,  and  many  other 
articles. 

Mr.  Wallace  reckons  thv  Dyaks  above  the  Malaya  both  mentally  and 
morally ;  but  their  airaplicity  and  honeaty  make  tliom  an  easy  prey  to 
Dj»k  Chinese  and  Malay  tradoi-s.  They  are  altogether  more  lively 
•*'""*'■  and  plcasantor  company  than  the  Malays;  and  their boya  have 
both  outdoor  and  indoor  games.  They  are  temperate  both  in  food  and 
drink,  and  gross  aensaality  is  almost  unknown  among  them.  They  are 
somewhat  apathetic  and  very  dUatorj-,  but  very  truthful.  They  aeem 
to  be  decreasing  in  numbers,  although  thny  produce  far  more  food  than 
they  consume,  exchanging  the  surplus  for  gongs,  bras.t  cannon,  and  gold 
and  silver  ornamenUt.  One  great  reason  for  their  decrease  appears  to  be 
the  heavy  labour  the  women  undergo.  "  A  J)yak  woman,"  saya  Mr. 
Wallace,  "  generally  spends  the  whole  day  in  the  field,  and  carries  home 
every  night  a  heavy  toad  of  vegetables  and  firewood,  often  for  several  miles 
over  rough  and  hilly  paths,  and  not  unfruquently  has  to  climb  op  a  rocky 
mountain  by  ladders  and  over  slippery*  atepping-atonee,  to  an  elevation 
of  &  tlkonsand  feet.  Besides  this,  she  has  an  hour's  work  every  evening  to 
pound  the  rice  with  a  hoavj*  wooden  stamper,  which  violently  strains 
every  part  of  tlie  body.  She  begins  this  kind  of  labour  when  nine  or  ten 
years  old,  and  it  never  ceases  but  with  the  extreme  decrepitude  of  age." 

Both  male  and  female  Dyaks  wear  a  profusion  of  omamenta.  The 
car  lobes  are  subjected  to  perhaps  the  most  astonishing  distension  fountl 
Dyak  anywhere,  elongating  tliem  in  some  cases  to  seven  inches,  iu 
oraunaau.  others  loading  them  with  tin  or  brass  rings,  sometimes  to  the 
luimber  of  sixteen,  weighing  from  three  to  four  ounces  eoch.  The  ears 
are  also  pierced  in  other  places,  through  which  ribbon  la  tied,  or  buttons, 
pieces  of  wood,  or  feathers  are  inserted.  The  women  are  also  loaded 
with  necklets,  hracolete,  and  ankleU  of  vorions  kinds.  In  many  districts 
the  body  is  tattooed  on  some  or  many  parts,  oftcTi  with  most  intricate 
and  artistic  patterns.  This  takes  place  on  reaching  manhood,  or  on 
being  about  to  he  married. 

The  war  costume  of  the  Dyaks,  as  described  by  Mr.  Book,  is  ver}- 
elaborate;    a  plaited  conical  helmet  with  feathers  stuck  in  it,  and  a 

^^^gaudily  coloured  cloth  jacket  or  animal's  skin,  decked  with 

ud        feathers,  bea'is.  or  shulls,  are  only  a   part  of  his  equipment, 

wMpou.  rpi^^  principal  weapon  is  the  maHdau,  literally  head-hunt«r, 

every  man  having  from  four  to  six.  The  blade,  twenty-one  inches  long,  is 


concave  on  one  aido,  convex  on  the  other,  one  etige  only  being  sharp ; 
many  are  beantifnlh'  inlaid  with  brass  or  scroll  paUorns.  The  liandle  is 
made  of  door  horn,  highly  ornamented,  often  with  figures  of  aiiimaK  all 
executed  with  a  rough  knife.  On  tlie  under  side  of  the  slieath  ia  a  small 
bark  case  carrying  a  small  knife.  The  wooden  shield  ia  eluborute,  and 
often  ornamented,  like  the  mandau,  with  human  hair.  A  blow-pipe  of 
ironwood  ts  used  to  shoot  poisoned  arrows. 

Head'hunting  plays  a  great  part  in  the  uncivilised  Dyak's  life ;  and 
among  muuy  tribc<s  it  is  above  all  necessary  tliat  evi>rj'  young  man  who 
desires  to  marrj*  should  kill  an  enemy  and  possess  himself  of  amc- 
his  skull ;  and  in  the  higher  ranks  a  larger  nnmber  of  Bkulla  >>«»"«■ 
is  necessary.  Large  hoad-huuting  exjioditiuns  are  vorj'  commonly  or- 
ganised ;  and  when  a  sncoesalul  expedition  returns,  the  young  leader 
ceremonially  delivers  the  skulls  to  his  proposf^d  bride,  and  they  dance 
togfither,  holding  the  skulls  by  the  hair,  with  extraordinary  gestures. 
There  are  many  curious  incidents  connected  both  with  these  expeditions, 
and  with  Dyalt  marriages,  which  we  CAnnot  go  into.  There  are  nume- 
rous other  occasions  when  heads  must  be  procured ;  as  when  a  rajah 
is  dead,  when  a  child  is  bom  to  him,  etc.  It  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the 
force  of  custom  and  inheritance  from  times  of  incessant  hostility,  that 
such  barbaroas  practices  are  maintained  among  a  people  in  other  res- 
pects humane  and  not  cruel. 

Magic  rites  and  snpersiitions  abound  among  the  Byaks.      Their 
priests  are  much  like  the  medicine-mun  of  the  American  Indians.    Thoae 
Dyaka  who  are  not  Mahometans  seem  to  have  little  notion         ^^ 
of  any  supreme  being,  and  no  form  of  worship.    Ancestor- 
worship  prevails  among  some,  and  demona  are  feared  by  others.    None 
of  the  native  Borneo  tri)>e3  have  developed  writing. 

There  are  numerous  settlements  of  Snius  and  Bugis  in  Borneo,  and 
aome  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chinese  immigrants,  many  of  whom 
havo  Dyak  wive*.  Celebes,  the  native  island  of  the  Bugis, 
only  became  known  lo  Enropeans  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  through  Spanish  travellers.  The  Dutch  traded  there 
early,  from  1607,  and  esuiblished  themselves  at  Macassar  in  1660.  They 
now  hold  about  half  the  island.  Alacassar,  a  large  trading  town,  is  their 
southern  capital.  The  northern  portion  has  become,  under  Dutch  ad- 
ministration, a  prosjwrous  garden-Like  country,  coffee  being  the  great 
product. 

The   Bugis    are    a   branch  of   the    Malay's,  who  long  ago  gaineil 
supremacy  over  the  aborigines.    The  Macaasam  of  the  south  were  the 
first  natives  to  adopt  Mahometanism  ;  the  Bugis  have  now  a        ^^ 
number  of  Moslem  States.     No  primitive  aborigines  now  exist,       ud 
and  all  the  tribes  are  Malayan.     The  Bugis,  Mandar^,  and  Ma- 
cassars all  speak  different  languages.     We  have  not  space  to  give  their 
distinctions  or  special  characters,  but  the  state  of  the  uncivilised  tribes 
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is  very  lik«  tliat  of  the  Dyuk^,  whilo  tlio  adxiiiicod  Moliam«t«n  tribes  &re 

on  a  level  wiili  the  mast  ad^'aiiced  Malays. 

lit  the  MoIuccnSf  of  which  Gilolo,  Cerum,  and  Boani  are  thn  clitof, 

wo  find  an  admixture  of  Papuans  and  Polynesians  with  Malays.     The 

TbA       small  ialaiid  of  Ternnto  is  the  seat  of  the  Dtitclt  govi'mniont 

KaiuccM.  (,(•  tijg  Northern  Molnccaa ;  but  tliere  ia  a  Malay  sultan  both 

of  this  island 
and  of  Tidore, 
.t»ij  theao  sul> 
tans  diviilo  be- 
tween them  the 
great  island  ot 
Oiiolo;  Batch- 
ina  has  also  a 
Hultan,  under  a 
I>utcli  resident. 
IV-ruato  Iiu  a 
large  trade  and 
vi>r^-  mixed 
[knpulation.  The 
inland  of  Oram 
iias  only  Malays 
on  the  coast,  the 
interior  being 
inhabited  by 
Papuans ;  and 
tlio  same  is  the 
case  with  Boom. 
The  native 
languages  ot 
those  islandt 
iliffor  conaidvr- 
»)ily  from  those 
spukeii  in  west- 
era  Malaysia. 
These  islands 
aliio  include 
many  desoend- 
ani*  of  th"  Por- 
tuguese,  who 

settled  hero  bofoi-e  the  Dutch ;  they  have  booomo  Proteotants.    The  Urge 

number  of  Papuan  slaves.  Chinese  and  Arab  natives,  and  mixed  do- 
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dcendanls  of  Europeana  add  to  the  confusion  of  raws. 

Returning  northward,  the  Salu  archipelago  ia  a  group  of  many 
islands,  north-east  of  Borneo.  The  inhabitant-!  arc  all  Mahometan  Malays 
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of  coaudwvblo  civilisation.  Their  sultan  baa  Utile  real  aiithority,  the 
native  Malay  chiefs  having  most  power,  nml  too  many  of  tha  ^^  ^^^ 
islands  being  Htill  in  the  hands  of  pirates.  The  Spaniards  also 
claim  thi>ir  ullvpiance,  and  enforce  the  claim  to  some  extent.  Thi>y 
produce  many  useful  and  valuable  Eastoni  products,  snch  as  pearls, 
edible  birds'  ncst»,  t^rtoine  shell,  etc.;  but  are  more  uot«d  as  marts 
for  slaves.  Dr.  Guillemard,  in  bis  "Voyage  oi  the  Marehfua"  ha» 
given  a  most  interesting  account  of  these  islands,  as  well  as  of  Celebes 
and  tho  Mohiccas. 

The  Philippine  la- 
landtt,  numbering  some 
hundreds,  in-  jn,  ptiiiip. 
dude  two  is-pto'i*""** 
lands,  Luzon  and  Min- 
danao, larger  titan  Ire- 
land, and  sov<^n  others  of 
considerable  size.  Here 
only  in  Malaysia  (ex- 
cepting in  the  peninsula 
of  Malacca)  do  w«  6nd 
Negrito  tjibes.  These 
islands  were  discovered 
by  Magellan  in  1&21 ; 
and  during  that  century 
the  Spaniards  subdued 
considerable  portions  of 
thorn,  and  in  1&7I  fixed 
the  capital  at  Manilla  in 
Luzon.  There  was  for- 
tunately Icsit  bloodshed 
and  cnit^Ity  in  the  con- 
quest than  in  that  of 
South  Aniorictt ;  and  the 
Philippines  present  per- 
haps tlie  most  favour- 
able specimen  of  Spanish 
colonisation.  The  Span* 
ish  govenior-gonaral  and  the  archbishop  of  Manilla  have  each  an  extensive 
staff.  There  are  not  more  than  8,000  or  9,000  Europeans  tn  the  islanrts ; 
but  there  are  more  half-breeds.  Chinese  settlers  do  a  largt;  part  of  tho  trade 
and  work  in  the  towns,  and  there  are  many  thousand  half-brood  descend- 
ants of  these  foreigners.  Rice  is  largely  cultivated,  but  tlie  most  important 
commercial  crops  are  tobacco  (a  Government  monopoly  from  1781  to  1882 1, 
the  sugar-cane,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  manilln-hemp.  Trade  has  not  increo-sed 
&».  it  might  have  done,  owing  to  tho  stringent  Spanish  reati'ictions. 
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Tho  gr«ftt  bulk  of  the  inliabitaiits  of  tlie  PhiIippiiM>9  nre  of  Malay 
race,  but  are  distingoisbable  from  the  other  Malays.  Tlieir  complexion 
TiwTKCAia.  i^  ''or  the  most  part  olive,  with  thick  lips  and  broad  noM«. 
*"*'™**  •**■  Very  many  are  now  civilised  and  christianiiwd,  others  are 
Mftliomctanii,  wliilf^  many  still  remaiu  |mgan».  Tli^ro  oro  many  distinct 
peoples  and  languages,  of  which  tho  c)u«f  are  the  Tagal,  the  Disaj-an, 
and  the  Ilocanos.  The  Tagals  live  chiefly  in  Luxon  and  Mindoro, 
and  are  estimated  at  a  million  and  a  qtiart^r.  Thu  Bisayans  occnpy 
all  the  islands  between  Lnzon  and  Mindanao,  and  part  of  tlie  latter, 
numbering  altogether  two  millions,  Tiie  llocanos  of  JJ.  "W.  Luzon 
are  about  a  million.  On  the  whole,  tho  ci^-ili8ed  tribea  are  well  spoken 
of,  though  they  are  indolent,  credulous,  superxtitious,  and  excitable. 
The  Jesiuta  have  found  them  voiy  tractable  subjects,  good-natured  and 
hoKpitablt^ ;  and  edacation  having  spread  amongxt  them,  they  are  now 
at  least  the  equals  of  the  Javanese.  European  fabrics  arc  largely  used 
for  dross,  and  the  women  weave  cotton  and  silk  textiles  of  high  quality. 
The  men  wear  trousers  and  a  shirt ;  the  women's  dress  is  shown  in  our 
engraving.  Some  of  the  tribes  are  still  wild  and  unsubdued,  living  by 
hunting  wild  pigs  and  game,  and  on  yams  and  sweet  potatoes. 

The  Negrito  tribes  of  the  Philippines  are  the  A«ta8,  found  in  many 
islands,  but  not  now  numb^ing  more  than  2u,000.     In  many  respects 

^^  they  resemble  negroes,  having  frizitly  hair  and  small  flattened 
noses ;  but  thoy  are  a  much  smaller  race,  tho  men  not  averag- 
ing more  than  four  feet  eight  inches  in  height.  They  are  very  nomadiv, 
and  cat  game  and  wild  vegetable  food  ;  but  thoy  possess  dogs  as  domeetio 
animals.  The  bow  and  poisoned  arrows  are  their  chief  weapons.  Their 
legs  are  thin,  with  itcaroely  any  calf,  ami  their  tocM  have  great  prehen»l» 
power.  They  arc  believed  lo  be  related  to  the  Andaman  Islanders  and 
the  Negrito  tribes  of  the  Malay  peninsula. 
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CHAPTER   III. 
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N  the  great  series  of  islnnds  fmm  Timor, 

tlie  Moluccas,  and  Ceram  to  the  Fiji  ar- 

chipelftgo,  and    including  New  thh  I'Mpinni 

Guinea,    the   Solomon    Islands,       '•*•■ 

the  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  New 

Britain,  etc.,  wc  find  n  distinct  race,  the 

Papuan    (m&aning  woolly-haired),    taller 

than   the  Malay,  with  prominent  browa, 

rough,  curly,  frizzly  hair  and  beard,  and  a 

considerable  growth  of  hnir  on  the  body.     The  complexion, 

a  deep  brown,  often  approar.hing  a  sooty  blaok ;  the  long 

face,  the  large  uose  witli  broad  nostrils  and  prolonged 

curved  tip  ;  the  lai^  mnutb  and  thick  lip»,  the  large  hand.1 

and  feet,  and  the  long  thin  legs,  make  up  a  very  chnracter- 

istic  type,  which,  though  presenting  features  of  resemblance,  ia 

distinct  from  Aaatmlinn,  tnie  Negro,  and  Negrito,    Unlike  the 

Malay,  the  Papuan  is  voluble,  and  prodigal  of  signs,  cries,  and 

and  far  removed  from  stolid  indifferent  calm. 

Portugneee  andSpauinrds  touched  at  New  Guinea  in  the  sixteenth 

and  the  latter  first  gave  the  name,  from  the  resemblance  of  the 

wj  3  it 
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natives  to  tte  n<'jr'"oe8  of  G  nin*'*,  Ttie  T>nt«li  and  Brltisli  followed  them ; 
but  no  settleiDent  was  made,  largely  owing  to  tho  siattghtcr 
of  sailors  by  natives,  and  thetr  oonMqnent  bad  repute.  Slave 
hmits  by  Jfalays,  mthless  slaughter  by  invading  expeditions,  and  care- 
leas  iufringement  of  native  rights,  combiiiod  to  make  the  Papuans  very 
liostilo  to  intmderK.  It  was  only  in  1B73  that  the  coast  of  the  south-east 
of  the  island  was  surveyed  and  mapped.  Very  slight  explorations  bad 
been  nttompted  until,  in  1858,  Mr.  A.  B.  AVullacc  lived  at  Dorey,  on  the 
north  coast,  for  over  three  months ;  and  in  IHIU  his  asaistBut,  Ur.O.  AJlen, 
P'Miftratfd  twenty  miles  inland  and  stayed  a  month.  In  )y71,  Miklucho- 
Macleay,  a  Russian  naturalist,  lived  at  Astrolabe  Bay,  on  the  north-east, 
for  fifteen  moutlw,  and  since  then,  Beccari,  D'AIbertis,  Meyer,  and  others 
have  made  considerable  explorations,  and  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge 
of  this  grir'.it  island  ;  but  much  remains  unknown.  The  Dutch  claim  the 
western  half,  while  the  eastern  lialf  is  divided  between  the  Germans, — 
who  Ittko  the  north,  with  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland, — and  the  British, 
who  have  the  southern  portion.  Tlio  PuU-h  actually  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  those  portions  ot  the  coast  which  are  tributary  to  the  Malay  sultan 
of  Tidoro.  The  British  commissiunor,  who  has  as  yet  little  actual  rule, 
has  his  seat  at  Port  Moresby, 

Thu  Pnpiuins  are  either  naked,  or  wear  merely  bark  girdles  or  plaited 

rushes.    They  also  wear  necklaces  and  armlets  of  cord,  boads,  bra.13  wire, 

y^  teeth,  sholL*.  seeds,  etc.,  and  also  shell  anklets,  cor-ringa  of 

dnMud  bone  or  beads,  bones  or  sticks  put  through  the  nostriU,  Ptf. 

«nuai<nu.  ,pj^^  men's  hair  is  often  specially  dressed,  and  ornamented  with 

feathers,  bones,  etc.,  while  die  women  mostly  cut  the  hair  short.     Tho 

skin  of  the  face  and  iwdy  is  tattooed  or  scarred,  some  daubing  their  facea 

with  red  and  white  clay,  some  buniiug-in  variously  coloured  patterns  and 

figares  with  glowing  coals,  others  making  raised  ridge«  on  the  body  by 

nibbiug-in  clay.     Some  intaud  tribes  file  their  front  teeth  to  a  point. 

The  tribes  about  Dorey  are  more  civilised  than  the  rest,  and  tlie  cliiuts 

have  adopted  drawers  and  loose  coats,  while  tho  women  wear  short  skirti<, 

and  do  not  perforate  the  nose  or  make  raised  scars  on  tho  body, 

Tho  Papuans  feed  on  the  usual  tropical  ^'cgetables,  with  fisli  near 

the    coast,    domesticated  pigs,   and   dogs,  and   fowls,  also  kangaroos, 

Food  uHt    lizards,  and  large  insects.    Cultivation  of  their  favourite  vege* 

(wounwt  t^iiigg  is  largely  practised.    Scarcely  anywlicre  is  a  lermented 

liquor  made.     Their  dwellings  are  verj-  frequently  extensive  bamboo 

buildings  raised  ufion  posts,  sometimes  seventy  to  a  hundred  feet  long, 

and  thatched  with  palm  leAvee  or  rushes,  and  occupied  sometimaa  by 

twenty  families.    They  are  by  uo  means  without  furniture,  having  ontt- 

mented  boxes,  pota,  sleeping  mats,  and  wooden  pillows,  besides  hunting 

weapons  and  tishing  gear.     Little  is  as  yet  known  of  the 

dwelUugs  of  the  people  in  the  interior.    Uuutiug  is  pravtised 

with  givat  skill  and  silence ;  somotime«  a  circular  plan  of  beating  on  area 
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The 
Papuans 
of     the 

coast 
make 
canoee  or 
pra  h  n  s 
from 
tbirty  to 
sixty  feet 
long,  from  a  single  tree-tmnk,  often  olaSorately  carved, 
and  with  a  plank  a«  n  figure-lif>ad,  b<;nring  bunches  of 
featiieni  and  sometimes  skulls  an  trophies.  Sometimes  cabins  are  erected 
^^  in  tho  middle,  and  mat  sails  fixed  on  movable  masts.  A  large 
boat  may  have  as  manj'  as  thirty  rowers,  who  stand  upriglit, 
using  long  hollowed  paddli-s.  Outriggers  diminish  tho  danger  of  «p- 
sfittiug.  There  are  also  many  light  canoes,  and  all  tJie  coast  and  river 
Papuans  are  expert  swimmers.  They  have  developed  very  little  trading 
faculty,  and  such  trade  as  is  done  is  in  the  hands  of  Malays  niid  Chinoao. 
Thoy  bay  birds  and  birds'  nest^,  torboiae  shells,  and  mother-of-pearl  shells, 
gi\'ing  in  exchange  various  kinds  of  cloth,  brass  wire,  chopping  kniven, 
and  arrack,  a  calamitous  drink  to  tJie  natives.  Slavery  by  war  and 
kidnapping  exists  to  a  considerable  extent  among  these  people,  as  well 
as  a  regular  slave  trade. 

Hamage  is  a  mutter  of  contract,  the  price  of  a  girl  being  often  paid 
in  HlavcM ;  polygamy  b  practised  by  those  who  can  afford  it,  except  among 
the  I)orah  tribes.    Among  these  the  brido  and  bridegroom  are 
joined  with  some  ceremony,    foU 
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lowed  by  a  night's  carouse,  in  which  the 
newly  married  are  silent  spectators.  Among 
the  Wukaa  of  the  mountain  regions  tlic  young 
people  arrange  an  elojionieat,  followed  by  a 
pursuit  and  negotiations  for  pnrch&.<)e.  The 
Dorshs  bury  their  dead  wrui)pi-d  in  white 
calico,  the  intvrmoiit  being  follnwwl 
by  a  funeral  feast.  In  tho  case  of 
a  chief,  the  ancestral  image  is  oarricd  to  the 
fimeral  and  reproached  ibr  its  misdoings. 
The  bouca  of  tho  dead  are  dug  up  afU-r  a  few 
years,  and  hung  in  baskets  round  the  outside 
of  the  dwelling.  Tho  dried  bend  of  a  grown- 
up youlh  Is  preserved  alter  death,  fed  with 
all  the  dishes  of  the  funeral  feast,  docked  with 
wooden  ears  and  nose,  and  with  seeds  for 
eyes,  and  r^arded    as   a    guardian  of  the 
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household.  The  Wiikaa  place  their  dead  on  a  scaffolding,  cover  them, 
with  leaves,  and  keep  up  a  fire  beneath  it  for  many  days,  nnfil  the  body 
is  oompl«t«lj-  dried,  whe^u  it  tg  first  carried  to  a  lofty  platibrm,  and  aftei^ 
wards  laid  in  a  mountain  cave.  Among  most  of  the  tribos  the  body  is 
disinterred  a  year  aiU^r  burial,  and  the  iinni\'ersaTy  of  tho  funeral  is  oole- 
brabed  by  feasting.  The  Papuans  appear  to  believe  in  tlie  sur^'i^fd  of  a 
spirit  after  the  death  of  the  body,  and  that  the  spirits  live  below  or  above 
the  SMI,  having  those  enjoyments  which  they  liked  when  on  earth. 

Papuan  amusements  are  limited  in  variety,  chii-fly  oon-sisting  of  ex- 
travagant dances,  the  dancers  being  fantastically  dressed  or  disfigured  by 
heads  of  animals  or  headlike  9embIanc<>R,  accompanied  by  mono- 
tonons  singing  and  beattug  of  drums,  made  by  covering  one  end 
of  a  bamboo  or  piece  of  hollow  tree  trunk  with  .skin.  They  have  few  musical 
instruments.    Tobacco  is 
smoked  with  great  avid- 
ity  out  of  bamboo  pipes. 
One  of  these  is  tltuA  do- 
scribi'd  by  Mr.  O.C.  Stone 
("A  Few  Months  in  New 
Guinea").     "It  is  usu- 
ally from  two  to  three 
feet  long  and  thrceiuchtiH 
wide,  having  a  small  hole 
in  the  side,  iu  which  a 
leaf  twisted  np 
and  filled  with        ^ 
tobacco  is  placed.    The 
tobacco  is  then  lighted, 
and    tho    bamboo    filled 
with  smoke  by  sacking 
at  tho  other  end,  which 
is  quite  open.    It  is  then  passed  roand,  eat-h  person  taking  a  few  pufis 
from  the  smaller  hole,  while  he  stops  np  the  larger  with  lus  hand,  first  re- 
mo^nng  the  leaf,  and  then  replacuig  it  wiien  tho  smoke  is  exhitusted.'' 

There  1.1  very  little  regular  government  among  the  Papuans.  Local 
chiefs  are  recognised,  and  some  receive  investment  from  the  Sultan  of 
Tidore,  and  pav  him  an  annual  tribute.  Thi'  authority  of  tho_ 
elders  IS  hownver  more  real ;  and  nothing  important  is  done 
without  consultation  among  them.  Custom  sanctions  blood  re%'enge, 
unless  a  largo  payment  is  made  by  the  murderer.  Slavery  or  tho  for- 
futnre  of  a  slave  is  largely  exacted  for  various  criraCM.  The  I>>raha  use 
the  ordeal  by  hot  water.  A  suspected  person  must  dip  his  hand  into 
boiling  water,  and  if  no  blisters  are  formed  he  is  iiuiocent, 

Papuau  war-expeditions  seem  to  be  chiefly  made  for  the  purpose  of 
capturing  prtsoners  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  unless  ransomed.    A  whole  village 
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of  women  aii(]  ehildron  may  be  thus  carried  olTitbe  men  being  killed,  and 
t}ieir  heads  taken  as  trophies.  In  some  cafies,  no  doabt,  can- 
nibalism lins  been  or  is  still  practised  in  New  Guinea.  The 
Porahs  always  act  by  surprise,  covering  themselves  behind  tree*.  Their 
parties  work  in  couples,  one  man  marcliing  first  with  lauoe  and  shield, 
the  second  carrying  a  bow  and  arrows. 

The  Papuan  languages,  which  show  great  diversity  from  one 
another,  arc  all  polysyllabic  and  agglutinating,  but  use  prefixes  and 
suffixes  equally  for  expressing  grammatical  relations.  Their 
numerals  do  not  extend  beyond  five  or  six,  in  some  coses  three. 
Of  their  religions  ideas  It  is  difficult  to  speak,  but  they  aro  not  very 
[t«UKt<mt  deiitute.  Some  coast  Papuans  are  nominally  Mahometans,  but 
idcM.  gay  no  prayons  and  have  no  roosquea.  The  rest  appear  to 
have  a  sort  of  ancestor-worship,  and  a  fear  of  various  malevolent  spirits 
resident  in  the  woods,  in  the  clouds,  and  in  the  rocks  by  the  sea.  Against 
these  they  endeavour  to  protect  themselves  by  kanx'ars,  which  are 
images  of  deceased  pci-itons,  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  and  carved  with 
very  interesting  designs.  The  head  is  disproportionately  large,  the 
males  being  sometimes  represented  with  spear  and  shield.  These  are 
held  to  bo  mediums  by  which  the  living  oommunicote  with  the  deceased. 
They  are  appealed  to  on  all  important  occasions,  and  the  disapproval 
of  tlte  departed  one  is  iugiiificd  by  the  arm  of  the  person  holding  the 
image  shaking  violently.  An  incorrect  answer  is  punished  by  a  blow, 
Varions  talismans  and  charms  are  in  use.  Auguries  are  dednced  JVom 
the  flight  of  birds  and  from  various  other  signs.  Some  so-called  idol- 
hoiiiies  liavo  been  found  in  the  north-«4ist,  built  on  piles  carved  into 
large  figares,  and  having  the  roof  and  other  ports  carved  with  human 
and  animal  figures;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  these  are  objects  of  woi^ 
ship.  There  is  consequently  no  regular  priesthood,  but  magicians  and 
sorcerers  are  not  unknown. 

The  eastern  tribes  liuvo  a  strange  mode  of  salutation,  consisting  of 
simultaneously  squeezing  the  nose  and  the  stomach.  Both  in  the  east 
and  the  uorlli  friendship  is  cemented  by  the  killing  of  a  dog.  In  otlier 
parts  green  branches  are  waved,  and  water  is  poured  over  the  head. 

The  Papuans  of  Ceram  and  Bourn  are  completely  uncivilised  and 
savage;  the  former  still  practising  hoad-huuting.  Some  few  on  the 
na  WMun  *^^''^^  are  nominal  Christians  or  Mahometans.  In  Bonru  are 
Mpnxu-  iilst)  iimny  enterprising  people  of  Malay  type.  Prom  Floris 
and  Sumba  to  the  Aru  islands  the  predominant  race  is  Papuan,  some 
being  of  superior  civilisation,  and  advanced  in  agriculture. 

The  large  island  of  Timor  is  inhabited  by  Papuans  of  a  type  distinct 
&om  that  of  New  Guinea,  of  a  somewhat  lighter  colour,  and  with  less 
•n,«       fnzxled  hair.    The  western  half  of  the  island  is  controlled  on 
'i"'***'^   the  Dutch  system  from  Cupang,  the  capital ;  while  the  Portu- 
guese have  the  eaateni  portion,  witli  a  governor  at  Dilly,  which  is  a  fine 


hunting-ground  for  mixed  races.  As  Mr.  H.  0.  Forb«s  snys,  "  Tall,  orcot 
indigenes  mingle  with  negroes  from  the  Portuguoso  African  possessions, 
mostly  soldiers  or  condemned  criminals;  lull,  lithe  East  Iinliuna  from 
Goa  and  its  neighbourhood ;  Chinese  and  Bugis  of  Macasaar,  with  Arals 
and  Malays  and  nativ^^i  from  Savii,  Koti,  and  Florftt ;  besidos  a  crowd  in 
whose  V(-iiis  tho  decree  of  comminglement  of  blood  of  all  mutuM 
these  racea  would  defy  the  acutest  computation."  Mr.  Forbc*  "  "•••• 
contrasts  the  bearing  of  these  races  towards  each  other  in  a  most  inter- 
esting way.  "  The  Hindu,  with  a  stately  bearing,  carried  himself  with 
a  natural  yet  not  offensive  air  of  superiority ;  the  non-dominating,  pro- 
vident, industrious,  unobtrusive  Mongolian  wended  his  way,  obtaining 
rather  than  asserting  tlic  next  place,  and  was  looked  on  with  respect  and 
good'Deighboarly  consideration ;  tho  sturdy  Africans  rollicked  about, 
noisy,  generally  drunk,  careless,  improvident,  hated  and  feared  by  tho 
indigenes,  who,  trat^jniising  with  none  of  tho  interlopers  in  their  land, 
Mid  keeping  themselves  c^uite  to  themselves,  sat  about  in  smeJl  companies 
under  the  ^es  or  on  the  shore,  or  moved  about  in  their  erect,  haughty, 
somewhat  sullen  and  suspicious  way,  but  not  at  all  shunning  the  town 
like  the  Wast  Timor  people.  Tlie  Arab  led  his  secluded  life  among  his 
own  race,  energetic,  taking  many  hard  rcbufia  with  few  wortls,  while 
the  Malays,  senii-Matays,  and  trading  peoples  fraternised  pretty  freely 
with  each  other  on  tho  shore,  aii<l  over  the  aidea  of  their  prahus." 

The  Timorese  do  not  live  in  regular  villages,  bat  in  clusters  of  family 
residences,  or  in  isolated  houses,  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  of  high 
palings,  bamboos,  and  growing  shrubs,  within  which  are  pools 
and  stalls  for  animals,  while  the  highly-valued  pigs  live  under 
the  house  pillars.  Granaries  are  made  at  the  tops  of  high  tteea  where 
the  branches  fork,  Indian  com,  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  beans,  and  broad- 
fruit  are  prominent  foods. 

Some  of  tlie  marriage  customs  in  Timor  recall  those  of  the  A«.'*trft- 
Mtms.  Two  neighbouring  States  or  clans  may  marry  recriprocally,  the 
women  of  the  one  obtaining  husbands  from  thu  other,  on  con-  HTrrtif* 
ditiou  that  the  husband  comes  to  live  in  his  wife's  liome.  «<"•«»■■ 
There  is  no  purchase-money.  In  one  State  "  a  man  of  Saluki  may  marry 
a  woman  of  Bidauk,  and  take  her  back  with  liim  to  Saluki;  but  he 
must  purchase  her,  and  it  is  not  in  bi»  option  to  remain  in  Bidank  with 
his  wife's  relatives  instead  of  paying  for  her.  On  the  other  band,  the 
men  of  Bidauk  can  marry  with  the  women  of  Saluki,  but  the  man  must 
go  to  Saluki  and  live  in  tho  house  of  the  woman,  and  he  has  not  the 
option  of  paying  for  her  at  all.  The  cliitdren  of  the  union  belong  to 
her, and  on  her  death  inherit  all  her  property;  while  tlie  husband  returns 
to  his  own  kingdom,  leaving  the  children  behind  him,  except  in  the  case 
of  their  being  more  than  two,  when  he  is  entitled  to  claim  at  least  one." 
But  these  restrictions  do  not  hold  good  for  marriages  effected  with 
people  ontside  these  curiotisly  related  districts.    Monogamy  is  the  rule 
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in  Timor.    The  people  choose  Uinir  queen's  htisband,  in  case  a  danghter  ' 
succeeds. 

On  II  deuth  tftkiuf;  place,  evciy  SQrriWng  member  of  the  family*  has 
to  give  a  gift  to  the  corpse,  and  fire  nlf  as  many  gun-shots  cts  hf  can 
afford.  The  funeral  fcaitl  \&  vor>'  expensive  ;  and  someLinies  u 
funeml  is  delayed  moutlis  or  years  till  the  expenso  can  b« 
afibrdcd.  AAer  a  few  diiys  the  corpse  is  folded  double,  and  hnng  up 
in  a  mat  under  cnrions  hats  in  trees,  till  the  feast  can  be  provided  ;  and 
often  a  number  of  corpses  accnmulate  in  this  way.    Finally  the  feast  is  ' 

arranged,  and  the  body  ia  laid 
in  full  omaineiits  and  fiuerj* 
in  a  short  wooden  coffin,  and 
buried  amid  ^n-ilring  imd 
wailing  of  women.  The  feast 
is  a  savage  and  drunken  orgy,  fl 

The  Timorcie  appear  not 
to  understand  how  any  ono 
should  die  unless  he  is  killed, 
and  attribute  death  by  disease 
to  some  evil  being,  who  eata 
up  the  spirit  of  the  dead  per- 
son. Some  living  person  is 
supposed  to  be<ootDe  the  abodo 
of  the  evil  spirit;  and  tills  per- 
son being  fixt^  upon,  he  and 
his  whole  family  used  (before 
the  Portugucso  tbrlKide  it)  to 
be  impalt^d  or  buried  alive, 
und  tlieir  property  oontiscated 
for  tho  deceased's  relatives. 

Head-hunting  is  stiU  prac- 
tised in  Timor,  but  only  in 

War  and     w«r,   which   'm  be- 
b«id-iiuBUiif.g„„     ai^ef    njany 

disi'tt»).i«iiis;  it  is  carried  on 
by  much  pillaging,  attacking 
the  defenceless,  and  beheading  evcrj-  man,  wouiiui,  end  child  po^tiblo. 
For  every  licad  a  warrior  receives  a  present  irom  his  chief;  and  tlie 
oii)>turod  heads  are  carefully  pr(«ervL-d  tilt  some  sort  of  agreement  is 
arrived  at  between  the  peoples,  when  a  great  parley  is  held  b«>tweeu 
them,  and  the  heads  are  restored  to  the  deceased  persons'  relatives,  amid 
mnrh  howling  and  the  giving  of  small  gil^s.  All  this  ends  with  a  noisy 
feast,  with  much  drinking  and  wild  dancing.  The  recovered  heads  are 
placed  with  the  uubnricd  corpses,  which  arc  then  buried. 

A  Et^rt  of  religious  institution  in  Timor  is  connected  with  a  honse 
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called  tho  Uma- 
luli,  The  lull- 
fOHllJ  "w"^ 
in  each  group 
of  family  reai- 
dencfs.  Thero 
is  certainly  a 
strong  taboo 
(here  called 
•'  pomali ")  in 
coiinvotion  with 
it ;  and  in  it 
am  various  oh- 
jecta  of  venera- 
tion, sncli  as  a 

buffalo's  skull,  a  spear,  a  shield,  a  chopper,  a  gtin,  «tc.,  and  a  stouc 
on  which  otlV^rings  ar«  laid  for  an  invisible  deity.  Offerings  are  made 
when  sickness  or  other  e\nla  threaten,  and  the  priest  sacrifices  them 
and  consnlta  the  <!fity,  and  givws  iissnnuii-o  that  a  f'avonrable  turn  will 
come  in  tho  sappUant's  affairs.  On  the  eve  of  a  war,  every  man  brings 
an  offering  to  the  Luli-lioitae,  and  the  spirits  of  dvad  for«fatheni  and  the 
deity  of  tho  heavens  nro  invoked,  nnd  aupcuries  taken  according  to  the 
bchavioor  of  the  animals  offered.  "During  war,"  says  Mr.  Forhes, 
"  the  dato  (or  priest)  never  quits  the  Uma-luU ;  his  food  in  brought  to 
him  or  cooked  inside.  Day  and  night  lie  munt  keep  the  fire  bnming ;  for 
fihoald  he  permit  it  to  die,  disaster  will  bappon  to  those  in  tli<!  Iteld. 
He  must  besides  drink  only  hot  water  during  the  time  the  army  is 
abaent,  for  every  draught  of  cold  water  would  damp  the  spirits  of  the 
people,  so  that  thoy  could  not  prevail.  On  their  return  from  tho  war 
tho  dato  goes  out  to  welcome  them  at  tho  head  of  all  thosewho  remained 
behind— tho  women  beating  musiful  instruments,  and  shouting  'Oswai ! 
Oswiii ! '  to  the  men  who  are  returning  laden  with  heads.'' 

The  inhabit, 
ants  of   the    Te- 
nimber 
Islandii 

further  oast,  also 
known  as  Timor- 
Isut,  are  a  mixed 
race  of  Malaya, 
Papuans,  and 
Polynesians,  not 
yet  well  known, 
Thoy  vary  con- 
siderably in  phy-  wNuiKim  or  ruuix  itoiiui- 
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sical  characters.  They  are  tattooed  and  scarred,  having  considerable  taxto 
iu  ornamentation.  Many  of  thera  are  pirates,  and  their  praliiia  have  finely 
carved  ligiire-heads.  Indeed  everything  they  use  is  extremely  carved 
GoTemmonl  by  tlie  trill  of  the  majority  in  assembly  prevails  among 
thorn,  as  in  more  enlightened  commtiuitie«,  and  women  have  a  share 
in  the  deliberations.  These  people  are  sensual,  selfish,  inqnisitive,  and 
covetous;  but  both  parents  are  very  kind  and  affectionate  to  their 
children,  who  are  profusely  adorned  with  beads,  necklets,  and  sholl 
armleta. 

The  K£  and  Am  islands,  near  the  sonth-wost  coast  of  New  Gninon, 

are  inhabited  mainly  by  Papuans,  but  witli  some  Enropean  and  Malay 

Kt  ud  Arn  admixture.    The  Kv  people  are  skilful  boat-builders,  but  have 

****"'*•'"'    no  money.    Knives,  clotli,  and  arrack  being  the  only  modium 
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ot  exchange.  The  Aru  people  are  noisy  and  cheerAit,  expert  archers, 
killing  kangaroos  and  all  kinds  of  bird.s,  and  being  ver^*  healthy  and  well- 
made,  The  women  soon  age  with  their  hard  work ;  they  wear  only  a 
mat  of  plaited  stripii  of  palm  leaves  tightly  fastened  roun<l  the  hips  and 
thighs.    The  only  omumonts  of  their  houses  are  trophies  of  the  chase. 

The  Louisiade  Archipelago,  sonth-weat  of  New  Guinea,  is  occupied 
by  Papaans;  but  some  of  the  adjacent  islands  liave  inhabitants  of  a 

LoniKtBda   '■S''**''"  '^•'''J"i'i  *  mixture  of  the  Polynesian  and  Papuan  races. 

aadAdmi-  The  Admiralty  litlancLi  contain  Papuans  of  a  somewhat  tow 
nityuiuda.  j^yp^^  having  no  metals,  and  still  using  tools  of  atone  and  shell. 
Their  weapons  are  merely  lances,  fw  they  have  no  bows,  slings,  tlu^wing- 
sticks,  spears  etc.,  but  they  are  skilful  wood-carvers. 

The  large  islands  of  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland,  di»co\-ered  by 
Pampier  in   lC!f!>,  include  mostly  typical  Papuans,  with  some  lighter 
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coloured  people.    These  isluuds  ar«  now  under  tbs  protection  of  Qermany, 
It  ia  stated  that  the  whole  population  b  divided  uito  groups,  „,,grti*ui 
and  marriages  witliin  the  group  are  forbidden ;  «  man  mnst    *ai  Vvw 
not  speak  to  his  mother-in-law,  nor  cross  her  puth.     Wives 
do  all  the  hard  work,     A  curions  custom  ia,  that  girls  are  shut  up  from 
the  age  of  eight  till  th*-y  are  mamagenble,  in  ounical  cages  of  pandan 
leaves,  only  leaving  them  once  a  day  to  wash.    These  cages  are  in  an 
enclosure  surrounded  by  »  reed   fence.    The  people  are  scantily  clad. 
Many  of  them  are  cannibals,  tlio  victims  being  obtained  by  inter-tribal 
warfare.    The  chiefs  have  little  real  authority,    There  is  no  developed 
religion,  except  a  kind  of  ancestor-worship,  and  belief  in  sorcery  and 
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witchcraft.  In  New  Ireland,  however,  images  of  hcro^ods  are  wor- 
shipped, Kaumua  being  the  chief,  and  images  very  like  the  kurwurs  of 
New  (luineaare  highly  regarded. 

The  great  group  of  the  Solomon  Ltlundi*,  tlie  western  of  which  are 
now  under  German  protection,  while  the  remainder  are  under  British 
inflnence,  has  a  somewhat  mixed  and  dwarfish  populutiun,  loiomoD 
their  features  being  not  ao  prominent  as  in  most  Papuans,  i»i«i**»- 
and  showing  less  than  the  average  intelligence  of  the  race.  In  most 
respects  they  are  like  other  maritime  Papuans,  head-hunting  being 
very  prevalent.  Polygamy  is  fVetiueiit.  The  chiefs  have  more  power 
than  in  many  oilier  islands. 
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THE  INHABITANTS  OF  OCEANIA. 


The  New  HebridM  Tslanda,  New  Caledonia,  and  the  Loyalty  Islands, 
sonth-<-a«t  of  iho  ]a«t-montioncd  frroups,  and  iiorth>c-nst  of  Aiistralis, 
Kew  are  largely  or  wholly  under  French  influence,  though  there  aro 
BabridM.  many  English  inU'^rosts  iu  tho  New  Hebrides,  and  the  en- 
croach inenta  of  the  French  have  occasioned  much  jealousy.  Hott  of  the 
inhabitants  ore  of  distinct  Melancstaii  rKC«,  closely  allied  to  tlio  Papnan, 
and  (Icsoribod  ns  uuitiuf<:  the  features  of  tho  Tosmanian  or  Austrolinu 
with  the  frizzly  hair  of  New  Quiiiea.  Many  are  of  a  very  low  type, 
with  few  comforts,  the  hoDseii  being  mere  sliolU.-nt.  Tho  natives  hiive 
much  rouson  to  complain  of  their  treatment  both  by  French  and  English 
labour  agents.  Cannibaliiim  still  prvvaih  largely;  and  bowa,  clubs,  ftud 
spears,  and  in  recent  yt-ara  guns,  are  skilfully  used.    In  a  number  of  tha 
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islands,  especially  Anaiteum,  Christianity  has  greatly  improved  the  peopl«, 
who  are  becoming  educated,  but  aro  docrejming  fast.  Some  of  the  islands 
are  inhabited  by  pure  Polynesians.  The  distinct  languages  in  ose  in 
H«w  this  large  group  of  islands  are  vcrj-  numerous.  The  New  Cale- 
***^**'^  donians  have  much  bettt-r  houses  than  tho  rest,  circular  in 
shape,  wiih  high  conical  root's.  They  are  prosperous  agriculturists,  and 
excellent  irrigators.  They  are  however  oruol,  and  kill  each  other  in  iiit«r- 
necino  wars,  being  still  cannibals.  The  French  have  held  the  island 
since  185jl,  and  Bend  many  conviets  there. 

Thu  Fiji  or  Viii  biauders,  British  subjects  since  1874,  are  of  great 
interest  owing  to  their  almost  entire  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  to  their 
having  voluntarily  sought  annexation  by  Una  country.    They  are  Melsn- 
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esinns  much  resembling  tho  tnio  Papuans,  tall,  regular  in  features,  and 
well  proportioned,  but  sbowing  trac«3  of  intermixture  with 
the  Polynesians,  It  is  dilGcult  I0  speak  in  too  dork  term^ 
of  the  character  of  the  Fijiana  wiieii  first  known  to  Europeans.  "  No- 
where in  the  world,"  says  Mr.  WuIIai^o,  "  has  hitman  HIb  been  ao  reck- 
lessly destroyed,  or  cannibalism  been  reduced  to  such  a  system."  No- 
where in  the  world,  it  may  be  added,  has  Cbrislianity  won  moro 
conspicuous  iriuniplis,  tlirough  the   agency  of  Wesleyan  missionaries. 
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Cannibalism  formerly  was  practised,  not  merely  upon  enemies  or  slavea ; 
but  even  sometimes  wivts,  children,  or  friends  bwamo  the  victims. 
Cannibal  feasts  used  to  be  held  "  in  connection  with  the  building  of  a 
temple  or  canoe ;  or  on  launching  a  large  canoe  j  or  on  taking     ^^emta 
down  the  mast  of  one  which  has  brought  some  chief  on  a  visit. ;    wnibri 
or  for  the  feasting  of  sncli  as  take  tribute  to  a  principal  place. 
A  chief  has  been  known  to  kill  several  men  for  rollers,  to  facilitate  the 
launching  of  his  canoe,  the  "  rollers  "  btiing  atXerwards  cooked  and  eaten. 
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Fonnerly  a  cliief  would  kill  a  man  or  men  on  Inying  down  fi  keel  for  a  new 
canoe,  and  tr>-  to  add  one  for  each  fresh  plank.    These  -were  always  esten 
«3  "  food  for  the  carpenters."    As  many  as  fifty  Iwdiea  are  known  to  iiuve 
Leen  cooked  at  one  time.    As  a  specimen  of  humanity  in  one  of  its  most 
liorrible  aspects,  neoesaary  to  be  known  if  we  are  to  realise  man's  need  ot  ^ 
ovangt-^Ustic  labours,  wo  quot^  part  of  Mr,  'Williams'  account  of  Fijian  I 
cannibalism  ("Fiji  and    the    Fijiana,"   1S58).      "When    the    bodies  of 
fiuomies  are  procured  for  tlie  oven,  the  event  is  published  by  a  peculiar 
beating  of  the  drum.    Soon  after  }iearing  It,  I  saw  two  canoes  steering 
for  the  island,  while  some  one  on  board  etrock  the  water,  at  intervals, 
with  a  long  pole,  to  denote  that  tb«y  Iwd  killed  some  One,     "When     ' 
snlTicicntly    near,    they  began    their    fiendish   war-dance,  which    was  fl 
answered  by  the  indecent  danco  of  the  women.     On  tiio  boxod  end  of  " 
one  of  the  canoes  was  a  human  corpse,  which  was  cut  adrit^  and  t»mbl<>d 
into  ihff  water  soon  after  the  canoe  touched  land,  when  it  was  tossed   to  \ 
and  fro  by  the  rising  and  falling  waves  until  the  men  had  reported  their 
exploit,  when  it  was  dragged  ashore  by  a  vine  tied  to  the  lell  hand.     A 
crowd,  chiefly  females,  sorrounded  the  dead  man,  who  was  above  tbe 
ordinary  siae,  and  expressed  moat  unfeelingly  their  surprise  and  dolight. 
The  warriors,  having  rested,  put  a  vino  round  the  other  wrist  of  tbe 
deed  body,  and  two  of  them  dragged  it',  face  downwards,  to  the  town,  the 
rest  going  before  and  performing  the  war-dance,  which  consists  in  jump- 
ing and  brandishing  of  weapons,  and  two  or  three,  in  advance  of  the  main 
body,  running  towards  the  town,  throwing  thoir  clubs  alofl,  or  firing 
muskets,  while  they  assure  those  within  of  their  capability  to  defend 
them.    The  following  song  was  uttered  in  a  wild  monotone,  finished  with 
shrill  yells :  "  Drag  mo  gently,  drag  mo  gently,  for  I  am  the  champion  of 
thy  land,    Give  thanks,  etc.*'    On  reaching  the  middle  of  the  town,  tbe 
body  was  thrown  down  before  the  chief,  who  directed  the  priest  to  ofler 
it  in  due  form  to  the  war-god.    Fire  had  been  placed  in  the  great  oven, 
and  the  smoke  lose  above  the  old  temple,  as  the  body  was  again  drawn 
to  the  shore  to  bo  cut  up.    The  carver,  a  young  man,  used  a  piooe  of  alit 
bamboo,  with  which  he  cut  off  the  several  members,  joint  by  joint." 
Some  of  the  most  horrible  tortures  conceivable  were  oHen  inflicted  on  the 
victims  while  still  living.    The  death  of  a  chief  was  followed  by  the 
burial  alive  of  a  host  of  his  wives  and  slaves.    The  building  of  a  cluef  a 
house  demanded  a  »lavo  to  be  buried  under  each  post.    The  old  and 
infirm  were  often  buried  aUve  or  hnng,  after  a  feast  in  which  the  victim 
took  part.     Infanticide  was  coiiimun.    Sick  persons  with  no  friends  were 
left  to  i^ierisli. 

The  Fijians  had  a  kind  of  belief  in  several  superior  and  inferior 

divinitios,  mostly  deified  ancestors;   but  they  were  not  formally  wor- 

R«ucioiu  shipped.     They  reverenced  certain  stones  as  shrines  of  the 

id«u.      goJa_  and  iieij  gQmg  clubs  in  superstitious  respect.      Nearly 

every  village  had  one  or  more  "  temples ; "  but  they  son-ed  as  council  room 


and  strangers'  hotel,  and  wcro  more  usvd  for  tli«80  purposes  than  for 
votive  oflVrings,  there  being  nothing  like  regular  worsliip.  Tlio  heredi- 
tarj'  priests  acted  as  intcniiediAries  with  the  gods,  and  received  liberal 
offoriugs  lor  tlieir  intervention.  Their  power  was  kept  up  by  such  arts 
as  medicine-men  mo,  and  especially  by  the  "  taboo."  The  hereditary 
chiefs  ex4>rcised  despotic  power;  unci  u  chivf  of  the  small  island  of  Afbau 
early  in  this  century  enlarged  his  power  at  the  exp^^nse  of  the  othew, 
which  was  increased  by  his  successors,  till  Thakombau,  who  succeeded 
his  father  in  1852,  having  long  been  actual  ruler,  finally  gained  Ter>' 
wide  dominion  in  the  islands,  and  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Fiji.  ^ 
18&4  he  professed  Christianity. 

Fijian  houses  vary  in  form  and  material  so  largely  that  we  must 
not  attempt  to  dt-scribe  them.  The  food  sujjply,  both  vegetable  and 
animal,  is  ample  and  varied.  The  women  manufacture  a 
most  useful  cloth  known  as  massi  from  the  inner  Imrk  of  the 
paper  mulberry.  They  colour  this  elaborately  in  patterns;  they  also 
make  excellent  long  mats,  used  for  sails,  bedding,  di*ss,  etc.  Pottery  of 
great  variety  and  excellent  quality  is  made  by  the  women.  Some  of 
their  cooking  pots  are  as  large  as  a  hogshead.  Tlieir  Fijian  canoes,  too, 
are  of  admirable  build,  eHpeeiully  considering  that  before  Europeans 
visited  them  they  had  no  iron  tools. 

Fijians  wear  as  their  most  general  garment  a  voluminous  loin 
cloth  of  mass,  varying  from  tlu"dO  to  a  httndred  yards  in  length,  wound 
round  in  many  folds.  A  sort  of  turban  of  the  same  is  worn 
by  many  men ;  bnt  often  ihc  Imtr  is  displayed  quito  uncovered, 
and  dressed  in  a  great  variety  of  the  most  fantastic  niotliods.  The 
women  wear  a  loin  cloth  of  braided  bark-fibre,  varying  in  depth  according 
to  age.  Both  sexes  used  to  be  oO.(?n  most  elaborately  painted  in  sevurul 
colours,  and  some  of  the  women  were  tattooed.  Ornaments  of  the  Papuan 
type  are  abundant. 

The  Fijians  are  distinguished  for  graWty  of  demeanour  and  cerO' 
moniousness.  Tlieir  forms  of  salutation  are  very  peculiar  and  varied. 
In  offering  a  present,  they  may  aay,  "I  have  nothing  fit  to 
offer  you,  but  this  gift  is  an  expression  of  my  love  for  your 
children  ;  "  or,  "  Here  is  something  of  little  importance,  bnt  it  is  given 
to  help  to  fatten  your  hogs."  Chiefs  are  treated  with  olaborato  for- 
malitim, 

Fiji  is  now  a  Crown  colony  of  Great  Britain ;  and  while  it  is  governed 
patcraally,  much  influence  is  lell  to  the  chiefs  and  the  native  councils. 
The  prosperity  of  the  colony  has  greatly  increased ;  many  European 
colonists  have  settled  in  the  islands,  and  newspapers  are  numerous ;  bnt 
luifortunatoly  the  natives  are  diminLBhing  in  numbers.  The  slow  adapta- 
tions of  centuries  cannot  be  suddenly  interfered  with  without  producing 
distractions  and  weakuessw,  physical  and  mental,  which  are  fatal  to 
races  when  competition  with  higher  races  comes  into  play. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

TlM  PKdfld  UIaiid«   TIi«  FolyaeilAii   km -Tattooing    DrtM— A  dUcTi  aiMd-KUTtac*— Hi*' 
■net— ■nitalcuitorns-TlivmoiRl-Bcllglon— HiunuiMMrifloM-TkeUlNM-CUelk— PollUea] 
Tilna  of  folyiwla -AniimtaUoM  In  Uia  Ptciae— TIM  Toocmaa— 1h«  Suneciu— Tbe  Earaca, 
EUlea.  and  Waiiu  li]iu)dMr«-H«m]r  UHaaOns  -  Tli«  TUltlui-Tlw  HirqiMMU-Tbo  8«nd- 
wloli  Ulandon  -Tbe  LwSnuM  aai  O«rollii»  iduiUn  ^PllcUn  ud  KmMt  Iilindi. 

ITTTIDESPREAD    in    the    gwat    Pacific: 
V  V      Oceaii  are  a  maltitaclo  of  islantls 
I    f^uped  for  th«  most  part  in  nrchipelngoes, 
naPMiflo   n  largo  uuinbor  Wuig  uf  coral  i 
'•'*"*^     formation,  olliera  toIooiuo.     In-} 
asmuch  as  tho  majority  of  the  intiabitanUl 
resemble  ono  another  markedly  in  fenturesJ 
cnfitoms,  and  mode  of  life  and  thought,  we  I 
slialt  first  (ieecribe  tlieir  genoral  charactcr- 
iiilic»,  afterwards  giving  siioli  dctniU  about 
thv  various  groups  as  we  have  space  for. 

The  Prtlyneiiinn,  or  Mnhori  aa  thoy  have 
rvtcntly  bi-*n  termed,  are  bracbycepl; 
ntfots-    or  round-headed,  tid),  and  well-J 
■miui  IK*,  proportioned  and  ofWn  haudsomeJ 
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usually  their  complexion  ia  a  light  browii,  sonwtimoa  iacliniiig  to  yellow. 
The  foreheads  «re  tolombly  high  but  rather  narrow,  noses  well-formed 
but  not  small.  The  lips,  aa  a  rule,  are  rather  thick  and  prominent,  the 
©yes  black ;  and  while  the  hair  may  varj'  considerably  in  colour,  it  ia  long 
and  stmght  or  but  moderately  wavy.  Sometimes  the  jaws  are  rather 
prominent,  but  in  other  coses,  as  among  the  Sandwich  islandent,  the  facial 
outUno  mtiy  bo  as  vertical  as  in  the  European ;  but  this  may  indicate 
admixture  with  more  northern  and  straight-faced  peoples.  Not  nn&e- 
quently  the  men  reach  a  height  of  six  t«>et.  Some  of  tbem  are  extremely 
active  and  lithe,  especially  the  Marquesans ;  and  altogether  tlio  Polynestans 
inclade  some  of  the  most  pleasing  specimens  of ''  the  human  form  divine." 

Tattooing  was  formerly  practised  by  the  Polynesians  as  extensively 
as  by  any  people,  and  was  snppost>d  to  have  been  handerl  down  to  tlieta 
by  the  gods.  Tho  Murquesans  were  the  most  elaborate  and  -^j^^,^ 
artiatio  tattooers.  A  mixture  of  charcoal  and  oil  ia  the  chief 
ooloaring  matter  nsoii,  and  tho  punctures  are  made  with  a  bone  needle. 
Although  &  painliil  operation,  and  sometimes  piotonged  for  yeani,  uutil  a 
vast  array  of  natural  objects  are  figured  on  the  skin,  it  ia  considered 
beneath  their  dignity  to  show  signs  of  pain.  Often  a  oocoanut  tree  will 
bo  fully  tattooed  upon  the  leg.  On  the  chest  *'  every  variety  of  figure  is 
to  bo  soon,"  nays  Mr.  Ellis,  "cocoanut  and  breadfmit  trees,  with  eon- 
volvulus  wreaths  hanging  around  them,  boys  gathering  fruit,  men 
engaged  in  battle,  in  manual  exercise,  trinmphing  over  a  fallen  foe, 
carrying  a  human  sacrifice  to  the  temple.  Ever}*  kind  of  animal, — goats, 
dogs,  fowls,  and  fish,— may  at  times  be  seen  on  this  part  of  the  body; 
iitusket.'),  swords,  pistols,  clubs,  spears,  and  other  weapons  of  war  are  also 
stamped  upon  the  arms  and  chest."  "Women  were  tattooed  more  sparingly 
than  men,  and  seldom  tattooed  their  faces,  being  content  with  foot  and 
hand  and  wrist  decorations. 

Polynesian  drais,  if  limited  in  extent,  was  varied  and  graceful  in  form ; 
and  thcire  is  no  doubt  that  European  fashions,  as  adopted  by  mission 
converts,  have  not  added  to  their  gracefulness.  Almost  uiiiver-  ^^ 
sally  a  bark  cloth  was  made  by  them,  and  several  folds  were 
worn  wrapped  round  the  loins,  while  in  many  inlands  tlie  men  wore  a  sort 
of  long  poncho  reaching  to  the  knees,  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  centre  for  the 
head  to  pass  tiirough,  while  the  women  wore  a  light  sort  of  shawl.  This 
native  cloth  was  made  laboriously  by  women,  by  hammering  out  the  Imrk 
of  certtun  trees  with  wooden  mallets,  and  dyed  in  attractivo  pattema. 
Many  women  adorn  their  hair  and  other  ports  of  their  person  with 
beautiful  wreaths  of  flower*  and  cocoanut  leaves.  Tho  Sainoans  wore 
less  dress  than  many  others,  except  on  special  occasions,  being  anxious 
not  to  conceal  thi-ir  elaborate  tattooing.  Perhaps  in  emulation  of  the 
Papuans,  they  ofttiu  frizz  out  thoirhair  most  fantastically,  decking  it  with 
great  plumes  of  feathers ;  while  the  women  wear  it  short,  and  colour  it  aa 
nearly  red  as  they  cou,  with  burnt  coral  lime. 

XV.  &  H 
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Polynesian  lioitMs  var^'  f*rf>atly  in  form,  of^«n  encIo3«<l  by  a  fene 
The  Samoan  houiie  we  figure  looka  like  a  liugu  mushroom,  Uift  cent 
supported  on  il  lew  poles,  the  circumference  protected 
matting  or  wickorwork.  Tho  large  space  \a  purtitioticd  olF  to 
sleeping.  Sometimes  the  houses  are  four-sided,  with  rounded  ends,  ar 
accommodate  many  families.  The  i-oofs  are  thatched  with  paUn-loa\ 
and  the  floor  covered  for  some  inches  with  sofl  grass,  on  which  mats 
liud.  Wooden  blocks  hollowed  out  were  used  fcxr  pillowe,  and  titers  -was 
scarcely  any  other  ftimitnre  when  the  Europeans  laii<led,  the  huts  being 
indeed  chietly  used  for  sleeping,  every  other  opuration  of  life  taking  plac« 
in  tho  open  air.  The  women  of  Polynesia  on  the  whole  occupied  a 
comparatively  high  place  in  the  social  scale,  though  performing  all 
domestic  work  and  making   clolh.     Yet  they  were  subject  to  many 

disabili> 
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the  usual  tropical  vegetables,  oflen  cooked,  with  fish  of  many  kindii,  a  few- 
hogs,  dogs,  and  poultry.  Captain  Cook  thus  describod  a  meal  of  a  Tahitian 
AcUer*    chief.     "He  sits  down  under  the  shade  of  the  next  troe.  and 
■"•^      H  large  quantity  of  leaves  are  spread  before  him.    A  basket  ia, 
set  by  him  containing  provisions,  which,  if  fish  or  flesh,  is  ready  dress**^ 
and  wrapped  up  in  lea\'e.*,  and  two  cocoannt  shells,  one  full  of  salt  waterj 
tho  other  of  fresh.    His  attendants  scat  themselves  round  him,  and  wheid 
all  is  ready  he  begins  by  washing  his  hands  and  his  mouth  thorooghly 
with  the  fresh  water,  and  this  h«  repeats  throughout  the  wholo  meat 
He  then  takes  pai-t  of  his  provisions  out  of  the  basket,  which  generally 
consists  of  a  small  fish  or  two,  two  or  tliree  bread-fruits,  and  fourtoea  or 
fifteen  ripe  bananas.     He  first  takes  half  a  bread-fruit,  peels  off  tho  rind, 
and  takes  oat  the  core  with  Uis  nails ;  of  this  he  puts  as  much  into 
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mouth  an  it  can  hold,  and  while  he  chews  it,  takcd  tho  fish  o»t  of  th« 
leaves,  and  hreeks  on«  of  th«m  into  the  salt  water.  Then  he  takes  up  a 
small  piece  of  fish  with  all  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  sncks  it  into  hit 
mouth,  so  as  to  get  with  it  a&  much  of  the  salt  water  us  possible.  In  the 
same  manner  ho  takes  the  rest,  and  between  each  takes  a  small  cap  of 
salt  water." 

Marriage  took  place  very  early  in  life  in  all  the  islands ;  and  together 
with  this  there  existed  an  amount  of  hoonco  scarcely  conceivable.  Wives 
were  not  pnrchaaed,  hut  the  chiefs'  daoghtera  were  formally  -^^^ 
betrothed  when  ver>-  yonng,  and  in  that  case  were  carefully 
protected  and  speciaUy  tended.  The  marriage  ceremonies  wore  consider- 
able in  these  cases,  ancestors'  relica  being  displayed,  anrl  the  gods  invoked, 
In  some  cases  the  chiefs  were  polygamous,  but  it  was  habitual  to  have 
but  one  wife.  There  was,  however,  a  great  variety  of  marriage  pi-o- 
liminaries    and 
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ceremonies  among 
such  a  vast  num- 
ber of  islands. 
We  can  but  men- 
tion brietiy  the 
extraor- 
dinary 

"  areoi "  organisa- 
tion, formerly  in 
full  force  in  the 
Society  Islands. 
They  were  a  sort 
of  strolling  actors, 
entertainers,  and 
(to  tho  Tahitiana) 
sacred  hody,  who, 
Mr.  EUifl  says,  "appear  to  have  placed  their  inventions  on  the  rack  to 
discover  the  worst  pollutions  of  which  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to 
be  guilty,  and  to  have  striven  to  outdo  each  other  in  the  most  revolting 
practices.  Free  from  labour  or  care,  thoy  rowed  from  island  to  Liland, 
supported  by  the  chiefs  and  the  priests."  With  this  institution  was  con- 
nected a  great  deal  of  infanticide ;  but  this  practice  was  verj-  general,  and 
perhaps  reached  its  greatest  height  among  the  Sandwich  islanders.  In 
spit«  of  other  gooil  qaalities,  it  is  probable  tliat  war,  licentiousness,  and 
infanticide  would  have  ahnoirt  exterminated  the  Polynesians,  even  witb* 
out  the  introduction  of  European  vices  or  civilised  habits,  a  fact  which  is 
too  often  forgotten  when  sjwaking  of  the  evils  wrought  by  ci%-tU6ation. 

Elaborate  burial  customs  existed,  though  they  were  principally  con- 
nected with  the  death  of  chiefs  or    superior  persona,  who      bviui 
were  oflen  embalmed  and  deposited  above  ground  in  raised    e<»»™* 
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dieds.    Great  grief  was  exhibited  ou  tliese  occastoas  by  tlie  women,  wl 
ofleu  cut  tliomselvM  with  Hbarks'  teeth,  etc.,  tore  their  hair  and  their  ga 
inentB,and  cried  and  lamt^uted  with  lion-ible  noise.   Moiu-mng  cN^rfliuoai^ 
sometimes  lasU^d  for  weeltK.    Finally  the  body  was  buried  in  a  sac 
encIoeuTtf,  or  moral.    The  skull  may  in  soino<  k»sv&  bo  scraped  an<l  cleanc 
and  separately  deposited  in  a  coffer  in  the  morai,  or  else  kept  in  a  rel 
tivo's  house, 

The  morai  was  at  once  a  burial-fdace  and  a  placa  of  worship. 
muUitudo  of  spirits,  on«n  deified  ancestors,  powers  of  nature,  or  ei 
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spirits,  wcro  hi-ld  in  reverenw. 
_  subordinate  deities    were 

two    sexes,    the    male 
shipped   by  the  men,  the  female  by 
wouu*n,  each  having  their  own  mot 
into  which  tho  other   »ex  might 
enter.     They  believe  the  ttpirit  exift! 
afUT  death,  and  goos  to  a  hight<r 
lower  state,  not  determined  by  actioi 
on  e«rth,  but  by  station.    Th©  prie 
were  here<iitftry,  included  many  of 
more  intelligent   people, 
preserved     their    mytholof 
and  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  tiling 
Images  or  "  idols  "  representing  Iho  go<! 
wfti-e  made  of  wood    roughly   carve 
'\%Tap|)ed  up  in  clothit  and  varioualy 
»ftni(-niit(i ;  into  these  the  spirita  of 
gods  wens  beliox-ed  periodically  to  ent 
The  pnestd  held  an  important  pIao»  in_ 
the  ftilUlmenl  of  religtoas  duties,  avet 
ing  the  anger  of  the  gods,  di'tormitiini 
the   taboo,  and   in  many   caseit    snpei 
intending  human  sacrifices.     In  man; 
coses  not  only  were  enemies  offered  ti| 
but  families  of  the  same  tribe  becaino 
devoted  to  sacriRce.    Too  often  there  followed  cannibal  feiii'ts;  and 
Rumaa    oummonueits  of  human  tunes  as  articles  of  l\imitur(>, 
■«"*«■■  liunian  hair  as  ornamentation  for  weapons  of  war,  testifies 
the  »ame  rlisi-egard  for  human  life,  so  long  as  it  did  not  belong  to 
friend.    But  wu  need  not  go  into  detailx,  as  these  practices  are  to  so 
an  extent  done  away  with  now.    AVe  cannot  regard  the  Polynesiatu 
other  than  a  religious  pfojile,  considering  liow  they  prayed  before  builc 
ing  houses,  planting  gardens,  beginning  a  journey  or  voyage,  eating  fu 
etc,  and  offer^  thanksgivings  in  connection  with  many  evonts. 
they  loliovod  iu  sorcery  and  witchcrart,  and  were  relentless  and  aaTi 
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in  war,  is  also  trae,  and  has 
been  seen  to  be  wonder- 
fti])}'  v-idcspread  in  ovir 
review  of  other  pooplw. 
They  must  be  credited 
with  the  high  development 
of  the  taboo,  _  .  _ 
which  ElIU  de- 
fines as  "  separating  what- 
ever it  was  applied  to 
from  common  u*?.  The 
idola,  temples,  persons  and 
names  of  the  kings  and  members  of  the  reigning  family,  the  persons 
of  tlie  priests,  canoes  iielouging  to  the  god,  and  the  heads  of  men  who 
were  devotees  of  any  particular  idol,  were  always  UiUm,  The  (lesli  of 
hogs,  turtle,  and  several  kinds  of  lish,  cocoanuts,  aud  almost  everything 
oftt-red  in  sacrifice,  wot)  tahii  to  the  use  of  the  gods  and  the  men.''  Par- 
ticular plaora,  fruita,  etc,  were  iabn  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
sometimes  for  years.  The  taboo  became  developed  as  a  chief  engine  of 
the  despotic  powers  of  the  kings  and  priesta. 

The  chiefs  held  absolute  power,  the  kingship  being  hereditary,  and 
hedged  about  with  great  ceremony,  their  persons  and  ovorything  con- 
nected with  them  being  held  iu  the  utmost  reverence  aud  -^„fc 
treated  with  the  most  abject  servility.  We  liave  not  space  to 
describe  many  other  of  their  peculiarities  of  aransements,  weapons, 
conoee,  etc.  With  much  sensuality,  vanity,  self-esteem,  revengefulneas, 
and  covetouttness,  the  Polynesians  are  intelligent,  courteous,  oheorful, 
even  hnmorons,  and  affectionate  to  their  relatives  and  children,  and 
must  rank  considerably  abovu  many  Africans. 

It  has  been  estimated   t)iat   the   total  area  of  all  the  Polj'nesian 
Ittlands  is  not  more  llian  -lo.tKK)  square  miles,  and  that  the  total  i>opH- 
lation  does  not  exceed  800,000.     It  has  eppoared  surprising  to  some  that 
there  should  have  been  latterly  such 
H  keen  scramble  for  these    pauticu 
small  areas,  scattered  at    »«iaeof 
great  distances  tlirough  a  "•J"*™"' 
vast  ocean.    But  there  are  several 
reasons  besides  their  trade  jiroduc- 
tio»,  and  their  interest  as  tloldjt  of 
missionary  enterprise,  which  make 
these   islands    of  importance,    and 
which  iiitousify  the  competition  be- 
tween Great  Britain,   France,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United   Staieii  for 
influence    and    power   over    them,     cuoun  uLuom.      usMnm  isluuicb. 
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Among  them  uiv  severtil  of  tUo  motit  im{X)rtunt  txade  routes  in  tlie  world, 
fiecond  only  to  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  North  Athintio  routes  between 
Europe  ami  the  United  States.  The  protection  oC  trwlo  routes  Li  of  the 
finit  imponance  to  civilised  nations ;  and  the  possc«Hon  of  naval,  coaling, 
and  suppiy  ittattons  on  these  "routes  may  (ietermine  the  results  of  a  war, 
or  pt-rliaps  prevent  one  from  Hri^ing.  Tlio  proI>«l)Ii<  completion  of  the 
PAnauiA  Caniil  will  greatly  increase  Uie  importance  of  these  roat«».  Add 
to  these  things  the  rivalry  between  France  and  Germany  for  colonial 
possessions,  and  tlio  jealousy  uf  both  ut  the  prcdoniiuancc  of  Great  Britain, 
the  keen  competition  of  traders  of  rival  countries,  aud  the  demand  for 
Polynesian  labour  in  Australia  and  elsewhere,  and  we  have  a  key  to  maoU 
that  is  still  detormtniDg  the  European  powers  to  fre«h  annexatjont). 

Taking  the  poasessions  of  e^cli  power  in  order,  omitting  the  Papuan 
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and  Malay  Islands,  till  recent  yeant  Groat  Britain  had  no  government  in 
AixnexatioM  ^^  Pacific  proper,  though  asserting  a  protectorate  over  many 
In  Ui.p»ciflo.  islands.     Only   in  1877  was  a  Western  Pacific  High  Com-j 
miiisioner  appointed  to  protect  the  islandei-a  not  under  the  protection  of) 
«ny  civilised  power,  and  to  provide  a  conrt  for  the  settlement  of  disputen. 
liis  jurisdiction  extends  over  tlie  Lonisiade,  Southern  Solomon,  and  Now 
Hebrides  islands,  in  ad<litiou  to  the  Tonga  or  Friendly  and  the  Samoan 
groups.    We  have  also  recently  declared  the  annexation  of  Caroline, 
Flint,  Starhuck,  Maiden,  Forming,  and  Penrhyn  Islands,  all  a  few  degrees  ■ 
north  and  south  of  the  equator,  south  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,     Thd] 
French  control  the  Society,  Maninesas,  Tuamotu  or  Low,  Austral,  and] 
Wallis  groups,  Tahiti  being  the  chief  centre  of  their  power.    The  GermanaJ 
liave  recently  asserted  themselves  in  Samoa ;  aud  in  addition  to  iheirJ 
Papuan  poe«cwions  they  have  the  JMarshall  Islands  in  Micronesia.  Spain  I 
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hu  fbei  Oarolines,  and  the  Ladrones  or  Marianne  and  the  Pclew  Islands ; 
while  the  United  Slates  is  practically  snpreme  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
'Die  Tonga  and  tho  Cook  or  H<-'r\-py  Islnnd^.  with  Savage  Island,  are  now 
practically  British,  wliile  the  Ellice  and  Gdbert  islands  seem  tending  to 
fall  into  German  hands. 

Thp  Tonga  or  Friendly  Islands,  of  which  Tongatabu  is  chief,  are  in- 
habited by  the  most  advanced  of  the  Polynecian  race,  gentle,  amiable 
and  hospitable  when  6rst  discovered.  In  iho  P™»e"t  century  ,^^^1^,^^^^^ 
they  have  mostly  been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  havo 
advanced  stJll  further  in  the  arts.  Thfy  have  a  hereditary  king  and  a 
written  code  of  law.   The  king  govema  by  the  aid  of  a  council  of  state. 
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Spirite  are  heavily  taxed,  and  drilled  police  keep  or*ler.  The  govern- 
ment is  largely  in  the  hands  of  Europeans.  The  natives  have  diminished 
greatly  in  numbers;  formerly  nearly  60,000  they  do  not  now  exceed 
10,000.  The  peopI«  have  in  mod^^rn  times  exercised  ranch  influence  on 
the  eastern  Fijians,  and  there  has  been  a  con3i<ierable  amount  of  mi- 
gration between  the  groups.  The  Tongans  build  fine  canoes,  and  sail 
widely  over  the  adjacent  seas. 

The  Samoa  or  Navigator's  Islands  are  another  lovely  and  productive 
group,  inhabited  by  some  of  the  fairest  and  most  '*''''*"'^*^**  t^o  Simotai 
Polynesians,  over  30,000  in  number.    Formerly  given  up  to  in- 
ternecine war,  with  some  cannibalism,  they  have  in  half  a  centurj-  beec 
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utterly  changed  by  missiunary  oSort,  ProtMtant  and  Catholic.    Gormi 
traders  hare  gained  a  predominant  influence  among  them,  and  by  tboir 
means  the  recognised  king,  Miilivtoa,  was  not  long  ngo  deposed.     The 
nattvM  havo  however  risen  against  his  rival,  Tamasese,  and  it  is  doubtfial 
what  will  be  the  rosiilt  of  the  struggle,     Apia,  the  chief  town,  in   iben 
island  of  Upolu,  has  bet'omo  an  important  seaport   and  mart,   for  th» 
products  of  many  of  the  Paciiic  Islands.    Pango-pango  is  also  an  import- 
ant liarlwnr,  having  regular  steam  communication  witli  San  Francisco 
and  Australia.    Owing  to  deficiency  of  labour,  thero  in  a  considerable 
immigration  of  contract  labourers  from  the  Caroline  and  Marshall  groups, 
who  servo  for  a  fixed  term  of  years.     The  cocoonut  palm  is  largely  cnl- 
tivBted  for  export.     There  are  now  many  schools,  training  colleges,  and   "i 
rue  saTiii««,  cliiirches  in  the  island)).    Savago  Island,  now  annexed  to  ihiafl 
^"i^iff^  country,  has  about  6,000  or  6,000  inhabitants,  of  mixed  Sa-T 
biudtn.  moan    and  Melune»ian    race,    Christianised,  intelligent,   and 
interesting.    The  Ellice  islanders  are  of  Samoan  stock,  and  oil  Christians. 
Tho  WalUs  Islands,  now  annexed  by  France,  halfway  between  Samoa 
and  Fiji,  have  a  prosperous  population  of  over  4,000,  mostly  Bonnan     , 
Catholics.     Unea,  tiie  largest  island,  ia  only  seven  miles  long.  I 

The  Hervey  or  Cook's  islands,  700  miles  south-east  of  Samoa,  are  again  ™ 
an  example  of  a  group  with  a  population  of  mixed  origin,  Molan«aian  and 
B*TT«r  Polyiie«ia«.  In  Maugaia,  made  so  well  known  by  the  Rev. 
uiAodon.  Wyatt  Gill's  oharming  nan-atives,  the  dark-brown  type  pre- 
dominates, and  the  people  have  wavy  or  frizxly  hair,  prominent  feature«, 
and  strong  beards.  Not  fifty  years  since  they  were  cannibals,  now  they 
are  very  civilised,  havo  stone  houses,  and  dresa  in  European  style  ;  but 
sad  to  say,  they  are  rapidly  diminishing  in  numbers. 

The  Society  Islands  are  the  most  important  in  Eastern  Polj-nesia,  and 
ai-e  divided  into  two  groups,  of  which  one,  north-western,  includes  ibtir 


I 
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independent  islands,  Huahine,  Baiatea,  Tahaa,  and  Borabora ;  I 
and  the  other,  80uth-«aateni,  includes  Tahiti,  far  the  largojiti  ~ 


anil  most  notable,  with  more  than  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  group, 
about  20,000.  The  charms  of  the  latter  island  have  been  often  celebrated. 
The  people  were  the  most  beautiful  of  Polynosians ;  but  they  have  much 
dvgeni-rat^d  and  are  rapiiily  decreasing  in  nambers.  The  introducljon 
of  European  manners,  drcst*,  and  habits  has  been  by  no  means  an  un- 
mixed benefit  to  them.  The  drink  obtained  from  the  orange  is  an  in- 
toxicant they  indulge  in  to  excess.  At  present,  tliough  a  queen  nomin- 
ally exercises  authority,  the  French  have  more  than  once  imprisoned 
her,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French  really  govern.  The  capital  of 
Tahiti,  Papeete,  now  affords  an  umosiug  travesty  of  Paris,  mixwl  with 
a  Chinese  quarter;  and  its  Email  population  represents  many  nationalities. 
A  large  farm,  established  by  an  English  company  and  worked  byCbineae  . 
labourers,  produces  much  cotton,  coffee,  and  sugar.  A  large  trade  is  done  j 
at  Papeete  with  the  eastern  islands ;  and  cocoonuts,  cotton,  and  orangea  are  1 
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the  oliifif  exports.  We  need  not  say  more  of  the  iiili«bitant«  of  the  At 
and  Low  or  Po&rl  Arcbipelagnes  tlian  that  they  are  typical  Polynesians, 
expert  pearl  divers,  and  mostly  uow  Christians.  h 

The  Marquesas,  all  volcanic,  but  less  fertile  than  the  Society  Iisliindal 
have  produced  perhaps  the  most  handsome  of  all  the  Polynesians,  of 
Tiw  Har-  pleasing  yeUow  complexion  with  fresh  mddy  cheeks,  of  verj^ 
quMiit.    symmetrical  and  regular  features,  hair  varying  from  block  ta| 
auhura,  muscular  and  tall,  and  the  men  much  tattooed.    From  the  fii-st 
very  hospitable    to  strangers,  although  cannibals,  and  much  given 
war  among  themselves,  they  were  open  to  now  impressions ;  and  thoi 
animated  natur*s  found  congenial  spirita  in  the  French.    They  havi 
diminished  rapidly  sinco  they  made  acquaintance  with  Europeans,  an 
now  number  only  5,000.    In  recent  times  the  majority  have  yielded 
Boman  Catholic  misaioAariea.    Penrh^'n's  Island,  TOO  miles  west  of  thi 
Marquesas,  has  a  small  population  of  true  Papuau  or  Melanesian  type. 

The  Sandwich  Islanrls,  about  2,000  miles  north  of  tho  Societ 
Islands,  are  the  most  notable  Polynesian  group  north  of  the  Eqtia 
Tb«  Sud-    having  about  60,000  inhabitant^.     It  is  a  sort  of  terres' 
wich  Wiaiii  paradise,  and  the  people  are  light-hearted  and  gay,  very  foni 
of  galloping  about  or  swimming  in  the  surf.    Tlie  beantiful  sceuerj-  an 
the  HbuudauDu  of  vegetable  food  are  in  strong  contrast  to  the  droailft 
volcanic  eruptions  which  in  post  times  have  laid  pert  of  the  islands  wi 
The  natives,  called  Kanakas,  have  become  very  ci%'ilisi>d,  and  in  fac 
Americanised ;  but  too  severe  a  change  of  habits  ha-s  caused  a  rapi' 
decrease  of  population.    Many  thousands  of  Chineso,  Polynesian,  an< 
even  Portuguese  labourers  have  been  imported.    These  islands  have  sine 
1814  lind  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  since  18f>4  a  parliameut  and  a 
respousiblp  ministry.    The  capital,  Honolulu,  has  20,000  iuhabitants. 

The  countless  smalt  islauds  north  of  the  Equator  are  ooUectivel 
known  as  Micronesia.  The  GrUbert  and  tho  Marshall  groups,  east  of  tlu 
Carolines,  have  an  Industrious  population,  a  large  part 
whose  food  is  obtained  by  fishing.  Tho  Gilbert  Islands  ar 
really  crowded  with  people,  who  show  a  partial  mixture  of  PoIjTiesiai 
with  darker  races.  In  many  respects  their  inhabitants  are  most  int^rost 
ing.  The  Ci»i-oline  Islands  have  80,000  brown  Polynesian  inhabitant 
with  long  curling  hair  and  tall  robnst  frames.  The  Felew  Islanders  ar 
darker  and  shorter,  pmbably  irom  Papuan  and  Malay  admixture ;  th^ 
have  many  good  points,  and  an  aristocratic  organisation,  with  much 
etiquette.  The  Ladrones  are  now  inhabited  by  iramigranta  from  the 
Philippines  and  Carolines,  the  Spaniards  having  cxterniiuaUyl  the  former 
inhabitants.  Ruins  of  much  interest  are  found  in  some  of  these  islands, 
as  well  as  in  Pitoaim  and  Eutor  Islands,  far  to  tlie  eiast.  The  story  of 
the  Pitoaim  iahnders  is  well  known.  Easter  Island,  now  inhabited  by 
fair  Polynesians,  has  colossal  remains  of  stone  houses,  images,  etc.,  si 
ing  tho  work  of  an  unknown  rac«. 
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converted  miirly  th«  whole  population.    In  1839  tho  firrt  party  of  Brili 
emigranta,  nnder  tlie  anspieea  of  the  New  Zealand  Land  Company,  w« 
eent  out,  and  founded  Wvlliugion  on  the  northern  shores  of  Cook's  Sir* 
In  Fcbroary,  1840,  an  assembly  of  native  chiefs  signed   a   treaty, 
knowledjjing  the  sovereignty  of  Qneen  Victoria  and  accepting  the  pociit 
of  Briti»ii  subjects,  with  c«Ttain  guaruutcud  rights ;  and  on  thfi  wliol« 
spirit  of  fairness  has  characterised   the  subsequent  treatment  of 
natives,  although  many  mistakes  have,  no  donbt,  been  made.     1'ho  pnv" 
gTes8  of  the  colony  by  English  and  Scotch  colonisation  has  boeu  rapic 
and  many  of  the  settlements  were  made  in  considerable  groups 
special  localities,  or  belon;;ing  to  particular  denominations,  as  lliu  8ci>t< 
Free  Church  in  Otago,  and   the  Church  of  England  in  Canterbur 

B«twcen  1662  and  1H76  the  islands  ^-vi 
governed  by  six  provincial  councils,  imdc 
one  colonial  le^»lature.     The  provincial 

scmblies  were  abc^hod  in  I8TC 
and  now    there    is    a    le^alali^ 
council,  consisting  of  life  members  appoint 
by  the  British  governor,  and  a  house  of 
preventatives  elected    by  manhood  HiiilVn^ 
and  including  at  least  ibur  Maoris,     The  »e4 
of  government  is  at  Wellington,  a  city  wit 
30,000  inhabitants,  the  houftes  built  entire^ 
of  wood,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  eartl 
(]nnkes.      Auckland,    the    largest    city, 
about    70,000    inliabitauts.      Duncdin 
Christchurch  are  the  otJier  principal  citi< 
Kdacation  is  well  provided  for  by  schc 
and  univereities.    B«ligion  is  free  und  voh 
tar>',  tlie  Charch  of  England  and  tlie  Pi 
byt«rianB    having    the    largest    number 
adherents.    The  railroad  system  is  well  d) 
veloped ;  and  a  general  spirit  of  enterprise  animates  the  colonial    aC 
fT,yt—  .«A,  ministration.      Large    grain    crops,    abundant    wool,    sliec 
•"*""*■•■  supplying  an  increasing  food  supply  to  England,  and  all  tl 
best  prodnota  of  temperate   climates   make  New  Zealand  rich,   ev< 
without  the  gold  which  since  1860  has  U-cn  largely  produced,  and  tl 
other  rich  mineral  deposits  which  are  at  present  but  imperfectly 
veloped.    Altogether,  the  New  Zealandora  have  mnuifested  many  of  tl 
best  features  of  the  British  nation.    Their  early  mistakes  in  dealing  wi< 
the  Maoris  were  more  the  fatilt  of  the  British  Oovemment  than  of 
colonists ;  and  tlie  disastrous  Maori  wars  of  18G0-70,  in  which  very  mat 
were  killed,  were  especially  due  to  the  policy  of  the  Home  Govern meut  i 
dealing  with  waste  lauds.     Much  hojt  since  been  dono  to  pacii 
them,  especially  by  giving  them  seats  in  the  coloma\  llouso  i 
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n«prc«eiitatives ;  1>ut  tt  is  said  tlint,  witli  thcii:  abaudoniaent  of  heathen 
practices,  tliey  have  lost  much  of  their  old  elasticity  of  spirit  and  lioarty 
enjoyniont  of  lifo ;  and  their  rapid  dimination  in  numbers  shows  that  com- 
paratively few  have  really  become  adapted  to  European  civilisation. 

Tho  Maoris  are  a  distinct  eub-divijiion  of  the  Polyne^an  race,  b«ing 
the  most  advanced  in  mental  capacity  and  force  of  character.    Physically 
they  are  above  the  middle  height,  some  reaching  six  foot  and    f^~^g^ 
moro.    In  comploxion  they  range  fi-om  light  to  dark  brown,  ciiinwMri 
with  black  hair,  straight  or  curly.    Tho  mouth  i*!  largo,  and 
tho  lips  arc  well  developed,  the  eyes  dark  and  vi%'aciouB,  the  teeth  regular, 
white,  and  lasting  to  ohl  ago.     The  <>xpn>*«on  is  imnnlly  one  of  quiet 
composure  ;  and  in  tho  chiflft  it  is  dignified  and  poweriul.    The  womeu 
are  not  so  good-looking  as  the  men,  soon  ageing. 

The  tradition  of  the  Maoris  is,  that 
they  came  about  six  hundred  years  ago 
fijpm  an  island  called  Hawaiki, 
in  the  North  Pacific.  There  is  ***^ 
an  island  vailed  Saviui  in  the  Samoan 
lalanils,  and  the  re^emhlanctt  to  Hawaii 
in  tho  Sandwich  Islands  is  erident ;  and 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  Sfaoria 
cmigratod  from  ono  of  thesp  two.  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have 
been  able  to  make  so  long  a  voyage  ;  their 
double  canoes  with  outriggers  are  quite 
capable  of  it,  and  the  south-east  trade 
winds  would  help  to  bring  them.  Tboy 
also  state  that  they  found  a  darker  people 
on  the  islands  when  they  arrived  ;  and  as 
Melaneeian  faattures  are  not  infrequent 
among  them,  this  tradition  also  is  to  bo 
accepted  as  probable. 

Tllaori  dress  was  comparatively  simple ; 
both  sexes  wrapped  round  their  loins  a  large  mat  woven  of  New  Zealand 
flax,  reaching  as  low  as  the  knees  or  ankles.     A  sMond  large 
waterproof  mat  was  thrown  round  th**  shoulders  and  descended 
to  tho  kiiocs.  Thoro  were  finer  mantles  for  special  days ;  hut  the  favourite 
national  mode  of  decoration  was  tattooing,  which  was  effected  _^,,^j^ 
with  a  bone  lancet,  or  with  a  toothed  instrument.   The  colouring 
matter  was  obtained  by  charring  the  resin  of  the  Kauri  pin«.    A  com- 
plete tattooing  took  at  least  three  months,  and  it  ought  be  added  to  at 
intervals.     Women  and  low-class  peoplo  were  but  Uttle,  if  at  all,  tattooed. 
The  men  usually  plucked   out  their  beard.     The  hair  'waa^^^^^ 
gathere<l  up  on  the  head,  tied,  and  fastened  with  a  comb,  and 
dAoorat«d  with  black  and  white  plumes.    Young  girls  kept  their  hair 
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ntlier  shoTt ;  that  of  married  women  hung  loosely,  decorated  with  shells,^ 
•harkit'  tee'th,  etc.  The  «ar-lobe8  wore  piorcod  and  duckud  with  a  great! 
variety  of  objecta, — stones,  bones,  feathers,  flowers,  etc 

New  Zealand  \*il!ages  on  the  average  presented  Uttlo  improvement 

oa  the  FolyncsitLQ  typo,  the  hut«  being  low  and  little  furaLiiied.     The 

chiefa  had  much  larger  and  loftier  dweUings,  with  central 

carved  pillars.    Many  of  the  villages  formed  strongly  fortified 

"  pahs  '■  on  steep  hills,  and  capablo  of  protecting  one  or  two  thousand 

persons.  Surroimdod  by  triple  dense  palt- 
sadings  of  strong  staltes,  and  by  a  ditch, 
they  were  very  difticnlt  to  capture.  Tho 
arrangement  of  the  interior,  with  maga- 
ziiitMi,  public  stores,  etc.,  was  complex  tuid 
iugeuious. 

Slnrriage  took  place  very  early,  girls 
marrj'ing  at  ten  or  eleven  years  old.    There 
was  no  purchase  of  wives,  but 
the  consent  of  the  parents  had 
to  b«  obtained.    Polygamy  was  common, 
and  led  to  evil  results ;  infanticide  was  &«- 
qnent,  and  slavery  prevailed,  though  of  a 
comparatively  mild  type;  slaves  were  little 
valued,  and  did  not  receive  burial.    Burial 
was  attended  with  muny  of  the  rites  found 
nmoiig  tlie  Polynesians.    The  body  of  a 
chief  was  decketl  in  hia  finest  dresa  in  a 
car\-ed    tomb  in  the  centre  of 
the  village,  and  surrounded  by 
car\'ed  figures  of  ancestors.    All  the  per- 
sonal property  of  the  deceased  was  placed 
by  his  side  or  near  the  tomb.     Finally, 
some  of  his  wives  and  slaves  were  kilted 
and  eaten,  that  they  might  serve  the  dead 
man   in  another  land.     AiU'r  remaining 
long  enough  for  decay,  the  bonea  of  the 
chief  were  cleaned  and  collected ;  and  no 
widow  might  re-murry  tilt  she  hod  pM> 
formed  this  office. 
Cannibalism  was  oonsiderably  practised  when  the  Euro]>eans  flrst 
landed  ;  and  it  was  believed  that  thereby  the  prowess  of  the  victim  was 
cmnHMUinn  acquired  by  the  eater.    Int^'rtribal  war  was  chronic  among 
Md  i™--    them,  for  revenge  of  insults  or  capture  of  slaves.     Their  tactic* 
were  a  mixtm-o  of  skirmishing,  feinU  and  ambuscades,  surpriace  and 
^eges. 
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The  Maoris  reverenced  spirits  of  many  kinds,  including  natnral 
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objects  and  forces,  and  ancestors,  though 
they  had  no  real  conception  of  a  -^,^^ 
Supreme  Being.  Every  mystery 
was  an  atua  or  efua,  or  was  inhabited  by 
ono.  For  the  most  port  th(.-y  wcm  suppOMd 
to  be  hostile  to  men,  and  to  re(|nire  propiti- 
ating by  charms,  spells,  aiid  ofivrings.  Tlie 
priests  were  heredltarj-,  and  were  always 
coiHulteil,  and  in  everj'  reaped  answered  to 
those  of  tho  Polyncsiftiis.  The  taboo  was 
in  tu!l  force  among  them.  There  was  no 
special  place  of  worship,  the  sacrod  grove 
being  the  chieft'  bTirial  place:  still  it  was 
in  them  that  oiTerings  were  presented  to 
the  gofls. 

The  Maori  language  is  represented  by  fonrteen  letters  \  and  no  two 
consonants  can  come  together,  except  at  the  end  of  a  word.  It  T<:-8embles 
the  Tahitian  and  Hawniian  languages,  and  is  very  harmonious 
and  jileaaing,  but  wonting  in  word«  for  abstract  ideas.  Many 
Maoris  are  great  orators,  have  good  memories,  and  mahe  tiktit'til  use  of 
their  traditions,  songs,  proverbs,  and  fables.  The  older  men  had  a  fine 
choice  of  natural  images,  an  impa-ssioned  appeal,  and  ranch  gracelul  action; 
One  feature  showing  the  intellectual  elevation  the  Maoris  had  attained 
is,  that  they  had  given  distinctive  names  to  every  plant,  bird,  and  insect 
of  their  country.  They  had  named  all  the  months  (thirteen),  the  four 
seajsons,  and  the  principal  constellations  and  stars.  They  had  invented 
not  a  few  games,  such  as  kite-flying,  cats"  cradle,  hide-and-seek,  eto.,  and 
practised  numerous  gymnastic  feats. 

Tho  Maori  chiefs  had  by  no  means  full  power  over  their  people; 
according  to  the  Rev.  J.  Bnller,  they  "  could  not.  declare  peace 
or  war,  alienate  territory,  or  do  anything  affecting  tho  whole 
people,  without  the  sanction  of  the  clan ;  and  great  as  the  chief  might  be, 
he  had  no  power  of  enforcing  his  will  upon  any 
but  his  slaves,  if  they  were  inclined  to  resist 
it."  In  the  administration  of  justice,  every  one 
gave  his  opinion  in  the  general  council ;  and 
its  principle  was,  to  secure  the  due  revenge  for 
injuries.  The  people  were  singularly  democratic 
in  their  social  relations,  but  yet  had  great  pride 
in  birth.    The  eldest  son  succeeded  to  his  fa- 
ther's pi-opcrty,  title,  and  rank.    Divisions  and 
sub-divisions  of  property  were  strictly  main- 
tained.    Not  a  foot  of  ground  hut  had   its 
claimant,  and  disputes  concerning  boundaries 
were  frequentJy  the  cause  of  bloodshed,  raioMD  w*ow. 
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The  following  specimen,  quoted  from  the  Rev,  J.  Buller,  of  a  Maori 
lament,  for  a  chief  who  was  overwhelmed  with  sixty  of  his  people  by  an 
avalanche  of  boiling  mud,  at  Taupo,  will  fitly  close  our  account  of  this 
vanishing  people. 

"  The  morning  breaks,  it  looks  forth 
By  the  side  and  through  the  peaks  of  Tauhara. 
Perhaps  my  friend  comes  back  to  me. 
Alas !     I  swim  alone. 
He  is  gone,  thou  haiit  taken  him  1 
Go  then,  Ihou  great  one :  go,  thou  tcrriLIc  ! 
Go,  tliou  tliat  Wert  like  a  Uata, 
And  garc  shelter  to  many. 
Who  is  the  god  that  hath  cast  jou, 
In  his  anger,  to  the  jaws  of  deathP 
Sleep  on,  my  father,  in  that  much-dreaded  house. 
The  cord  of  Kaukau  shall  no  more  grace  thy  arm. 
It  was  the  delight  of  thy  ancestor,  of  Ngohere 
Which  lie  left,  a  sign  of  chieftainship. 
Turn  this  way  thy  great  and  noble  franic. 
Let  me  see  it  once  again. 
Like  the  blue  waters  is  thy  face, 
Harked  with  a  hnndi-ed  lines. 
Thy  people  now  are  chieftain  less. 
And  have  uo  courage  left. 
Iliey  stand  alone,  they  look  dismayed. 
Like  the  stars  of  heaven  forsaken  ;— 
Atntahi  ia  gone,  and  Behua,  the  man-eater; 
The  great  star  that  stood  Ofer  the  milky-w.iy  is  goue. 
And  thou  too,  Tougariro,  staudest  alone. 
The  prows  of  the  arawa  float  in  the  water. 
Women  from  the  West  shall  weep. 
Because  thou  art  gone. 

Come  back  from  the  West,  come  back  from  the  sea, 
With  tliy  tattooed  body  looking  as  beautiful  as  that  of  thy  ttipuiia  of 

BiOngomai. 
The  darkness  of  the  Po  has  enshrouded  thee, 
Sou  of  Rangi !  but  cease  to  sleep — 
Arise,  stand  forth  !  take  again  thy  mere. 
And  talk  o'er  thy  deeds  of  valour. 
How  thou  didst  tread  them  down  by  hosts. 
Thou  wert  a  rock  by  ocean  shore ! 
But  thy  death  was  sudden : 
By  the  side  of  Pcpeke  thou  didst  fall. 
Thou  wert  laid  in  the  earth. 
But  thy  fame  shall  travel  while  the  heavens  remain." 

So  touchiugly  sang  the  Maori  mourner ;  and  we  may  not  inapt'y 
transfer  much  of  his  lament  to  his  vanishing  people,  and  read  it  as  a 
mournful  comment  on  the  death  which  has  so  often  overtaken  the  races 
which  have  come  in  contact  with  stronger  or  higher  types  of  mankind, 
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CHAPTEK   VI. 
iSistnbittioii  of  ^(taiiit  Kartft. 

THE  accompanying  map  indicates  the  broad  fcatnrps  of  tlie  dish 
bution  of  Oceanic  races,  B9  well  as  thai  of  the  plants  figured 
Chftpler  \'ni. 

The  italic  letters  refer  to  special  jn-oples,  as  follow-s  :~a,  Carolii 
Islandura;  i,  Samoam:  c,  Pelew  Islanders;  rf,  Sandwich  Wandurs; 
Tfthitiftna;  f,  Australians;  j.  PapuniH;  A,  New  Caledoniaiia;  i,  Fijiam 
Jl:,  Maoris;  /,  North  Australians;   hi,  Tasmanians. 

The  romau  numeraU  rot'er  to  plants. 

Tho  following  tables  give  the  approximate  immber  of  the  variot 
races  of  Ocoaaia. 

CAUOASIAXS. 

ABTAX8. 

Batnsn :— AuatTAlta.  >'««  ZcAland.  otr ifiOOfidO 

Ui-AKI»II:— rtiilipiiiito*.  fft«.    ...                         .        .  "^'2^ 

Hit*:!!  : — Jnvn,  «C.          ,...,...  !W,000 

Gxiimak*:— Ni.-wUiiin<ta.«lc.         ..,..■  10.000 

KiiKiiiiii !— K*w  CakiliHua,  Tahiti,  «lc.  .....  lO.OOO 

3,fl 
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ATJSTRALOIDS. 


Bivugkt  fomard      3,060,000 


AuaiftALiiNS: — Dark  brown . complexion,  brood  nose,  hipli  cheek-bones, 
large  teeth,  abnndAnt  non-frisaly  hair,  thin 
calves     .  . 


MONOOLOWS. 

Chikbse  : — Aastralia,  Malay  Islands,  Philippines,  etc. . 
Malays  : — The  darkest  Mongoloids. 

Java     .... 

Philippines  . 

Sumatra 

Borneo  .... 

Other  Islands 


Papcaks,  oa  MiiLA\B3IANa: — With  blnck  hlzxly  hair,  pro- 
jecting lower  jaira,  thick  lips, 
HOOty  Drown  skiu. 

New  Guinea 

New  Britnin.  New  Caledonia,  etc. 

Fiji 


20,000,000 
6.000,000 
4,000.000 
2,000,000 
3,000.000 


FoLTNZSiAKS: — Light  or  olive-brown  people,  with  brown  or 
black  hair,  not  frizzly. 

Pacific 500,000 

MaoHcs  (New  Zealand)  .  45.000 

NEGROIDS. 

Neobitos:— Short,  dark  aborigines,  with  frizzly  hair. 

Abtas— Philippine* '    25.000 

AXDiM.ANESE 10,000 


2,-W0,000 
450.000 
125,000 


35,000 

600,000 


35,000,000 


545.000 


35,000 


3.075,000 
Total  42,350.000 


TOTAL  ESTIMATED  POPULATIOI^  OF  THE   GLOBE. 

AcsTRALOins  (inclnding  Dravidlans  and  Kolarians)  about      57,000,000 

NEOHOins  (inclnding  Papnana) ,        141,000,000 

Mongoloids  (including  Malays,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Tnrka,  Poly- 
nesians, etc 560,000,000 

Caucasians  (including  Aryans,  426,000,0i}0,  Hindus  and  Afghans, 
194.000,000,  Semites,  51.000,000.  Hnraites. 
21.000,000) 715,000,000 

Total  1,473,000,000 


CHAPTEB  VIL 

THE  AuslrhlitsiaQ  province  ia  remarkable  in  many  yr&ya  for  ital 
animals,  especially  its  mammals,  which,  except  tliose  iiitroducedl 
by  man,  are  almost  confined  to  two  orders,  only  one  of  which  is  repre-l 
8ent«d  elsewhere — on  the  American  contiupnt.  Before  reviewing  tLem,J 
however,  we  mnst  mention  a  few  of  the  creature*  found  in  Now  Guinea, 
The  Birds  of  Paradise  (1),  of  which  the  largest  is  figured,  are  almost 
peculiar  to  New  Guinea  and  the  Moluccas,  are  extraordinai-ily  developed 
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relatives  of  the  crows,  with  gorg^^iu  plumage  on  head,  breast,  side,  or  J 
taiL  The  Ooliath  Aratoo  (2)  U  a  most  powerful  Parrot,  living  in  thai 
tc^  of  the  tallfst  trees.  The  Pygmy  Cockatoo  (-1)  is  the  smallest  of  it«1 
kind,  not  larger  than  a  sparrow.  The  Crowned  Pigeon  (3)  a  remarkable 
for  its  fine  cre«t  of  feathers  and  its  loud  voice.  It  loves  the  ground,  and! 
lives  oil  iVnits.    The  island  is  notable  for  its  brilliautty-oolotired  birds. 

The  Tree  Kangaroo  (5)  of  New  Gaioea  brings  us  to  the  great  order 
of  Marsupial  or  poached  animals,  which  contains  representativos 
several  of  the  other  great  grou[»  of  mammals.     It  is  a  medium-sizedl 
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8,  cnowinio 
Piatcai. 


4.   PTOUT 
COCKAtOO. 


5.   TkKK 
IjkXOAHOO. 


climbing.    Tlio  Qr«at  Kftngaroo  of  Atistnilia,  a  vegetable  feeder  (25),  has 
been  aa  object  of  interest  ever  since  Ca[>tain  Cook's  first  d««cription. 
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Its  small  fore  limbs,  and  long  hind  legs,  on  which,  together  with  its  hoga 
tail,  ib  sita,  while  tta  head  is  raised  high  in  the  air,  ore  not  mor«  strange 


J 


than  it«  rapid  and  long  hops,  und  tlie  pouch  of  the  female  into  which  tb( 
yonng  are  ronveyed  in  a  very  immature  state.     Among  the  many  other 
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species  we  figure  the  Hock  Kangaroo  (24),  which  Utes  ita  assailants,  oveu, 
the  Dingo  (7),  or  Australian  (log,  the  one  animal  of  tho  Higher  groups  o ' 
mammals  found  in  Australia  when  the  Kuropeans  landed  there.  Tho' 
IHngo  hunts  in  jmcks,  and  is  very  like  a  wolf— treacherous,  revengafbl, 
and  cunning.  The  Kongaroo-rata,  which  include  the  Opo««iim-r«t  of 
New  South  Wales  (37),  have  a  somewhat  ral-ltke  body  and  head,  and 
some  prehensile  power  in  tho  tail;  but  their  size  approaches  that  of 
i-abbit  f>r  hare. 

The  Wombat  (29)  ri-prv»fiiW  a  very  different  family  o(  IfATsnpiaJa 
it  has  been  compared  to  the  Badger,  having  a-  low,  Uiick  body,  strong 
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limbs,  and  a  ver>-  slwi't  tail     It  is  a  burrowing  and  gnawing  aniiaaJ, 
feeding  on  vegetables.    The  Koala  (32)  reuiiiida  one  wry  forcibly  oi 
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^small  bear;  it  climbs  the  tnUcwt  trees,  feeding  on  tJieir  young  shoot* ; 
bat  is  Blow-moving  and  easily  caught  by  climbing.  The  Vulpine  Plin- 
langer  {20;  is  a  nocturnal  creat«r<^,  inhabiting  the  largo  guui-trci!»,  t-ating 
vegetable  food,  and 

using   the   tnil   to  ^.    -     "l\.a.4  .KlTf"  ='*.*"* 

hold  on  by.  Tlie 
Sqnirrel-likp  Fly- 
ing Phalanger  (81) 
belongs  to  the 
same  family,  hav- 
ing an  extension  of 
skill  between  the 
fore  and  hind  logs 

wLicb  supports  the  ^^  t,utvu. 

body    in    the    air 

when  descending  from  agre«t  height.     It  is  a  nocturnal  animnt.    Th« 
Opossum  Mouse  (19)  is  a  sbrango  little  honey-sucking  creatnre,  with  s 
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similar  flying  membrane.    The  Bandicoot  (22)  is  sometimes  termed  the 
Australian  rabbit;  but  its  tbod  ia  very  different,  conaiiiting  of  insects. 

The  canm-orous  Margupials  are  very  completely  ©quippeil  for  thoir 
destructive  work,  but  vary  much  in  number  of  teeth  and  other  par- 
ticulars.    They  

vary  in  size,  from 

u  small  wolf  to  a 

moose.      The   Ur- 

xine    Dfldyure,    or 

Taamanian    Devil 

life),  13  a  great  de- 

vouror  of  poultry 

in    Tasmania,     It    has    powerful   caninea,  and  the  molar   t«et1)  have 

powerful  sharp  cusps ;  it  is  nocturnal,  and  very  fierce.    The  Viverrina 
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DMyure  (16)  ia  of  the  siice  of  a  small  cat,  aad  is  foond  in  Now 
Wales  as  well  ait  TftHmniiia.    Tim  Thylaoine,  or  Tasmanian  Woli'  (30) 
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many  features  of  rwspmblaace  to  a  Dog,  and  will  attack  slicep  at  night. 
It  lives  near  the  highest  mouittains  of  TaRRiania.  The  Banded  Mymte- 
cohius  (17)  of  Soiithoni  and  Westom  Anstralia  is  au  nnt-cntor,  wit 
hroad  bands  of  white  crossing  its  body,  and  no  fewer  than  fifty-two  te«tl 
The  Ponchod  Jlonse,  or  Antecliinn»  (18),  is  another  infleetivorons  form. 
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reptile-iike  characters,  including  that  of  laying  eggs.  The  Kchidiifl, 
wliioh  is  insectivoroiu.  Iia»  ponveri'til  forelimb«  ami  clawit,  which  enable  it 
to  dig  quickly  in 
rond  and  sand. 
It  has  uo  teeth, 
but  liomy  spikes 
both  <m  tongue 
and  roof  of  mouth, 
directed  back< 
wards,  and  catch- 
es its  prey  by  its 
long,  flliining, 
flexible  tongue. 
The  Duck-bill, 
also  called  Wat^ 
Mole,  is  toothless, 
its  jaws  being  co- 
vered with  homy 

plates,  and  lives  in  the  water  and  in  burrows  by  river-banka,  gaining  much 
of  its  food  ont  of  soft  mud.     Its  wcbbe  i  feet  enable  it  to  swim  n-adily. 

The  Birds  of  Australasia  are  no  los 
peculiar  than  its  mammals.    The  Emu  (6) 
is     distinguished 
from    the   Casso* 
wary  by  its  fea- 
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thered  head  and  neok,  and  by  having  stout,  curved  naila  on  its  toes, 
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The  ApMryx,  or  Kiwi,  of  New  Zwilaud  (45)  ia  a  very  small  relative  of  the 
Ostrich,  being  only  two  feet  high,  and  having  a  long  bill  which  it  plungea ' 
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into  the  ground  to  get  worms.    Being  unable  to  fty,  it  can  ran  rapidly. 
In  the  Samoan  I^andis  there  siitl  uay  he  fonnd  a  Tooth*hiUed  Pigeon  (21), 
a  aomevbat  netu*  relative  of  the  great  extinct  Dodo  of  Mauritius.    New 
Zealand  has  yot  another  strange  bird,  perhaps  still  8urv-i\'iiig,  in 
Great  Rail  (42),  so  well  adapted  for  wading,  bnt  vor^'  Uttle  for  flying. 

Tlie  Bi-uah  Turkej-s  ( 1 5) 
of  Australia  and  New 
Guinea  have  wattled 
KkiQ  on  the  head  and 
neck,  an<)  large  foet, 
with  which  they  scratch 
togetJier  heaps  of  rub- 
1<i.th  in  which  to  d4>poKit 
their  eggs.  Among 
other  birds  wo  must 
merely  mention  vario 
Parrote  (89,  40),  Cocka- 
toos (8,  0),  and  Pigeons 
(13),  and  the  Honey- 
eating  Tuee,  or  Poll,  of 
New  Zealand  (41).  Tba 
Black  Swan  (27)  an< 
the  Laughing  Jackass,' 
or  Anstralian  Kingfisher  (28),  speak  for  themselves.  The  Wrj'beak  (48), « 
relative  of  the  Plover ;  the  Thickhead  (14),  a  kind  of  Shrike ;  the  Pod 
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(30),  a  largo  tind  of  Night-jar,  J'eeding  on  insects  at  night ;  nnd  tlie  Ljt©- 
bird  (12),  with  its  extraordinarily  developerl  tail-feathers,  miist  conclnds 
oiir  notices  of  Aus- 
tralian bird*.  The 
Cre«t«d  Pengoin 
(3&)  »  en  Austra- 
lian variety,  but  is 
practically  a  sea 
bird,  as  is  also  tlte 

greatAlbatn)SS(34),  '■>_  "'^^■■^--"I^^^rf^ 
a  gigantic  form  of 
Petrel,  ranging 
over  Oceania. 
\Vbil6  referring  to 
marine  creatures, 
we  may  mention 
tlio  grout  Sperm 
Whale  (4fi),  witli 
it4hngDhcad,lurge 
toothed  lower  jaw, 
and  great  receptacle  of  sponnaoeti  above  tho  skull;  and  the  fine  Sea 
Lion  {38}  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  diatinguished  from  ordinary  Seals  by 
having  small  external  ears. 

Moloch  (10)  is  a  very  ugly  Australiau  Lizard.  The  largo  Hatteria 
Li/.ard  (44)  of  New  Zealand  iii  an  extraordinary  form  in  many  raspecto, 
showing  many  resemblances  to  Lizards  wliich  lived  in  Europe  far  back 
in  getilogical  time.  The  Seulh  Adder  (11)  i^  one  of  sevcnil  deadly 
^nstralian  snakes. 
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CHAPTEK   YIII. 
^tistraladini)  auD  ^olmirstaii  |)laiitd. 

WE  here  include  wliat  coiistitttte  several  miirkodly  peculiar  regions, 
tlio  Atmtntlian  proper,  the  Polycesiati,  and  the  New  Zi^uland.  The 
Australian  flora  by  itsolf  iiicludos  threo  divisioiitt,  having  a  trL>pical  region 
in  thv  north,  approaching  the  t>-pes  of  the  Indian  and  Papuan  regions,  • 
degcrt  region  in  the  inland  parts,  and  a  southern,  which  rosombloa  thf 
Mediterranean,     In  some  n-speoUi  tlio  plants  of  Wtwt«n»  Australia  re- 

aemhle  those  of  the  Cftp»  of 
Qood  Bo])e. 

Th*^'  most  sti  iking  trees 
of  Ansiralia  are  the  Oom- 
treos  or  Eucalypti  (12),  (see 
Map.  p.  tl30)  belongiiiK  'o  the 
Myrllo  order.  Many  of  them 
rise  to  a  height  ov«r  *250  feet, 
somo  over  42()  feet^  and  one 
has  even  been  mea^ired  to  a 
height  of  481)  feet.  They  rise 
from  100  to  luO  feot  clear  <A 
branches.  Their  name,  Gtum- 
tree,  ia  doe  to  the  gummy 
sap  tliey  contain.  One  kind 
when  tapped  exudi'S  n  swe^l 
Huhslance  known  aa  Autitra- 
lian  manna.  They  are  of 
very  rapid  growth,  and  have 
been  introduced  into  many 
parts  of  Europe,  hcyth  on 
hilU  and  in  marshy  swamps. 
Some  of  the  smaller  apeoiea 
form  a  dense  scrub  like  bushy  osiers,  growing  as  close  as  reeds.  The 
Banksias  (0)  belong  Co  the  same  Proteaceoua  order  which  is  highly  de- 
veloped Bt  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope-,  They  liavo  beautiful  evergreen 
foliage  and  hrillianily  coloured  heads  of  flowers.  Their  wood  is  largttly 
U!!ed  for  firewood.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  lir-trc^s  inhabit  the 
Australian  regions.  The  Moreton-bay  Pine  (Bunya-bunya-tree)  (6),  and 
the  Norfolk  Island  Pine  (Araucaria)  are  of  Uie  same  genus  aa  the  groat 
Andes  Pine.  The  Kauri  of  the  Northern  Island  of  New  Zealand  (16)  is 
also  a  fir,  growing  to  a  great  height.  Its  thick  straight  stem  furnishes 
a  very  valuable  wood  for  ship-building ;  and  it  also  yields  a  resinous  gum 
mnoli  valued  in  commerce,  known  as  Dammar. 
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The  P«Im  order  furnishes  nomeroos  striking  and  valuahle  trees  to 
this  flora.    The  Australian  Palm  (11)  is  of  notable  height.     The  Au»- 
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tfalian  Oaks  or  Coenarinas  (ID), — aUo  called  Bccl'wooc)  trees,  from  the  red 
oc^our  of  the  timber, — are  remarkable  for  liaving  green-ooloured  pendnloiis 
jcHnt«d  brunehi's  with  nbortive  leaves.  Many  species  are  hirg«  trees  with 
vpry  solid  and  hard  wood. 

The  AuslrultAit  Acacias  (13),  of  which  there  are  300  species,  include 
some  of  the  most  characteristic  Bush  plants.  They  yield  gum  catechu 
and  other  useful  substances ;  and  several,  aspecially  the  black  (a),  yield 
excellent  wood.  Sovoml  are  thorny,  and  fonn  almost  impenetrable  scrub. 
The  Porcupine  Grass  of  the  sandy  plains  forms  a  still  more  trying  scrub. 
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The  so-called  Grasa-tree  (5)  is  a  liliaceous  plant,  yielding  a  yellow 
punjient  gum.    Its  leave*  ftmiish  good  fodder  for  cattle.    The  Bottle- 
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tree  (7)  belongs  tx>  nn  order  allied  to  the  Mallows  and  Silk  Cotton  ti 
U  ia  pecnliar  m  that  its  stem  swelb  out  in  the  middle  into  a  fit 
shE^. 

The  Tree-ferns  ot  Australia  and  New  Zealand  (8)  attain  a  heigl 


9<  uniau  (raciT). 

of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  having  a  palm-like  ti-unk,  surmounted 
a  crown  of  fronds.    Tho  Edible  Fern  (L&)  has  a  fnrinaoeoos  substancM ; 
ite  root-stock.    The  Tarn  (-1)  of  Eastern  Australia  ai 
Polynesia,  is  an  Arum  wnth  a  thick  root-stock,  wliie 
is  eaten  roasted  or  boiled.    Among  the  strange  arttc 
included  in   the  native  Australian's  dietary,  are  tl 
spores  of  tho  little  marshy  Nardu  plant  (3).     The  Aiu- 
trahan  flora  includes  more  genera  and  species  peculii 
to  itself  than  any  oilier  tract  of  similar  extent   in  i] 
world ;    and  thcso  belong    chiefly  to  the  tenipcrat 
rather  than  the  tropical  part«.     The  Gum-trees,  tl 
Casuarina-S,  the  Banksias,  the  Orass-tree;),  would  aloi 
prove  this ;  and  they  have  many  jieculiarities  or  apeeil 
structnres,  as  the  pitchers  of  the  Pitcher-plant,  ll 
vertical  leaves  of  the  Gum-trees,  the  dilated  leaf-»tu!l 
of  many  Acacias.    Everything  tends  to  show  tbat  tl 
Australian  continent  has  been  long  isolated  from  tl 
iMJst  of  the  world. 

Among  Xew  Zealand  plants,  beitidps  the  Kat 
Fir,   niunt    he  mentioned  the  New  Zealand  Flax  (1' 
belonginfj  to  tho  liliaceous  order,  tiie  long  leaves 
wliich  yield  a  fibre  strong  enough  to  be  worked  int 
ropes.    The  mats  that  formerly  constituted  the  chief  elothing  of  tl 
Uaorios  were  made  of  this  fibre.    Altogether,  tho  flora  of  Xew  Zealand 
very  peculiar,  though  not  rich ;  two-thirds  of  its  specie*  are  not  foni 
elsewhere ;  but  many  species  are  common  to  New  Zealand  and  Aostr 
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Yet  there  are  no  Acacias  or  Eucalypti.    Perhaps  the  Tree  and  other  Ferns 
are  the  most  characteristic  New  Zealand  i)!ant8. 
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Tho  Ooooanut  Palm  (1)  and  the  Bread-fruit  tjw  (2),  are  almoofc 
universally  met  with  throughout  Polyncaia.  The  former  haa  bo«n  largely 
spread  by  the  sea,  which  casts  the  fruit  upon  low 
ooral  islands  as  »oon  a-s  they  emerge  above  the  sur- 
face.  No  ploiit  grows  more  readily,  or  is  more 
useful.  The  wood  supplies  material  for  house- 
building, for  drums,  and  for  carved  work.  The 
leaves  are  u.sed  in  thatching,  for  mokitig  shodr^, 
fences,  the  ceiling  of  rooms,  and  ba»kot<k  The  leaf- 
lets are  sometimes  employed  to  write  npon  with  n 
metal  style.  Broom*,  brushes,  mid  the  teeth  of 
combjt  arc  made  from  the  woody  fibres  of  the  leaf. 
The  valuable  food  fumLtlied  by  the  albumen  and  milk 
of  the  nut,  tho  excellent  vossols  made  from  the 
shell,  and  the  rope  and  cloth  manufactiu'ed  from  tlie 
external  fibre,  by  no  uu'uns  oxhtiust  the  uses  of  this 
vahiabic  tree.  The  Bread-fruit  tree  (tho  species  with 
incised  leaves)  in  many  islands  affords  tho  chioi' 
food  of  tlio  people,  especially  the  seedless  variety. 
It  produces  fruit  throagh  about  eight  months  of  the 
year;  and  two  or  three  trees  will  supply  a  roan  with 
a  year's  food.  Tho  fruit  is  roast«d  till  the  outside 
is  charred,  and  the  interior  then  resembled  some- 
thing Itetween  hrea<l  and  roasted  chestnuts.  The 
inner  bark,  the  loaves,  the  juice,  and  the  wood,  all 
Inmish  their  quota  to  the  comfort  of  the  Tahitians. 
The  Orange  is  also  very  abundant  in  Tahiti ;  and  its 
juice  is  fermented,  making  a  pernicious  intoxicant, 
largely  drunk  by  the  natives. 

The  Plantain  loo  abounds,  and  Screw  Palms  or 
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P&udatigs  (17)  are  lai^ly  preaeut,  sometimes  nflbrding  the  \fnnci\ 
food.     Besides  tlieee,  tbo  Aroca  Fulm,  Bct«l,  Pepper,  Bamboo,  Spk 

trwSjHiigwr  Canf,  and  Swe 
Potatoes  are  eitlier  indige- 
nous or  introduced. 

In  the  Sandwich 
lands,  with  its  lofly  vole 
noes,  are  found  a  numi 
of  Alpine  planta  allied 
thoso  of  Europo  and  Kor 
America.  New  Guiuoji  ane 
the  Fiji  islands  have  a  tro- 
pical flora  allied  to  that  of 
Malaysia  (p.  &26) ;  but  on 
the  southern  aide  of  the 
inlands  acaciair,  eu<.-uty[ 
and  other  Aostraliau  pi 
are  loand. 

Hera  we  take  leave 
onr  readers,  earnestly  ho^ 

a  means  of  cnlarj^ing  the 
Hyrapathios  with  their  fellow-creatun-s,  tw  well  as  increasing  their  km 
ledge  of  Thk  M^ohld's  Ixhabitasts.     We  have  seen  how  in  all  clima* 
man  has  developwl  powers  of  destruction  which  hai 
BurpMsed  thos?  of  the  competing  animaLi.     He  hi 
learnt  almost  vverywh'Nrt'  to  cultivate  plants  for  fo 
and  in  many  countries  hchaa  domesticated  sever 
qirries  of  animals.     Cookeiy  was  on  early  acquit 
[l;i  lit.    From  the  lirst  cavo-shelter  to  the  palace,  is 
long  stride,  but  man  ha-i  achieved  it;  and  now 
ways,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
and  phonogTupha  bear  wit- 
ness to  his  invention.     But 
almost  ns  universally  as  he 
has   sought    his  daily  food, 
man  has  paid  homage  to  the 
unseen    powers,  and  in   hta 
various   conceptions  of   the 
Invisible,  and  his  endeavours 
to  conform  to  the  order  of 
"•  «'""'"«^«"'- Nature,    has     reached     iU  ^"^ '^'"')X»7""" 
highest  development  of  his  being. 


INDEX. 


Inasmuch  fli  tlie  main  tnpict  of  anthropology,  pliyiieal  ehaTaclin,  /joiism,  drt$i,  tie.,  are 
Ttferred  to  in  connrclion  teilli  tlie  vait  majority  of  peoples  and  tribfs,  thtie  general  headini/i 
are  not  iiu-livted  in  the  Index.  The  chief  »iibjecU  villi  be  readily  found  hij  tonsidling  the  chapter- 
headingi  and  aid^-nnlei,  aitd  the  luimei  of  eae It  people  in  the  Index. 
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Ababdeh  (N'ubia),  566. 

Abkhasiana,  403. 

Abo  tribes.  628,  629. 

AbjBSioUns,  561-564,  567-57  J. 

AcodiaoB  (Canada),  70a.  710. 

Accadiana  (Babylonia), 486,  i'M. 

Admiraltj  islanders,  906. 

Aetas,  896. 

Ater,  577. 

Afghans,  448-454. 

African  animals,  16,  687-697. 

plants.  18.  693-706. 
Alrioans.  Northern,  528-560. 

Central,  580-014. 

Southern.  636-674. 
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